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PREFACE 

The  act  of  speaking,  in  a  descriptive  sense,  is  typically  the 
process  of  arousing  meaning  (in  terms  of  ideas  and  feelings)  in 
other  persons  by  employing  a  conventionalized  code  of  sounds, 
postures,  and  bodily  movements.  Thus  the  complete  and  normal 
use  of  the  social  personality  is  called  into  service.  The  function 
of  speech,  we  are  told,  is  social  control — the  control,  when- 
ever possible,  of  the  conduct  of  those  about  us — and  adapta- 
tion to  our  environment  whenever  we  are  unable  to  control  it. 

The  word  speech  is  used  in  two  distinct  senses:  (1)  a 
process,  as  in  the  foregoing,  and  (2)  as  a  generic  term  or  class 
name.  (See  Article  No.  3,  Chapter  I.) 

The  field  of  speech  concerns  everything  connected  with 
the  acquisition  of  skill  in  the  speech  function  (which  is  speech 
training)  and  everything  relating  to  the  literary,  critical,  his- 
torical, scientific,  corrective,  and  pedagogical  aspects  of  the 
speech  function  (the  knowledge  portions  of  the  field).  Together 
these  all  constitute  the  field  of  speech  education. 

It  will  be  seen  that  speech  education  centers  around  the 
development  and  training  of  the  social  personality,  in  private 
or  public,  drawing  room,  stage,  or  platform,  business  or  pleas- 
ure; vocational  or  avocational,  formal  or  informal,  professional 
or  non-professional  pursuits.  In  a  democracy,  with  its  absence 
of  the  inhibitions  and  restrictions  of  class  and  caste,  where  he 
who  runs  may  achieve  and  one's  limitations  are  largely  within 
himself,  speech  training  and  speech  education  become  a  focal 
responsibility  of  the  educational  system.  This  responsibility  is 
manifest  from  the  earliest  years  of  the  habit-forming  child  to 
the  latest  years  in  which  old  age  can  learn.  And  the  demands 
upon  our  profession  made  by  the  warders  of  pre-school  chil- 
dren and  by  groups  of  gray-haired  business  and  professional 
men,  the  first  for  speech  correction  and  the  second  for  training 
in  speech-making,  testify  to  the  widely  varied  extent  of  that 
needed  service.  The  fact  that  speech  education  is  just  finding  its 
way  into  the  educational  system  and  the  very  material  contri- 
bution which  it  offers  to  the  effective  citizen  of  a  modern 
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democracy  combine  to  make  the  question  of  a  program  of 
speech  education  one  of  outstanding  significance  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  Editor  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  to  the  many- 
persons  who  have  helped  to  make  this  volume  possible  and  who 
have  indicated  their  interest  in  it.  This  work  represents  a 
national  project,  and  one  which  has  been  cited  as  of  interna- 
tional interest  and  significance. 

Of  the  53  numbered  addresses  and  papers  in  this  book,  23 
were  given  at  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  Western 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, November  27  to  29,  1930.  Of  the  remaining  30,  8  were 
given  at  other  conventions  during  the  academic  year  1930-1931, 
including  the  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  Speech  and  that  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science;  and  16  were  prepared  especially  for  this 
volume.  Two  papers  were  contributed  by  leading  members  of 
the  profession  in  Europe. 

W.  A.  C. 
Tucson,  Arizona 
March,  1932 
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THE  SPEECH  FIELD  IN  GENERAL 


Chapter  I 

PROFESSIONAL  ATTITUDES 

Teachers  of  speech,  whether  in  the  college  or  university, 
the  high  school,  or  the  elementary  school,  are  members  of  a 
profession.  Experience  in  teaching  and  familiarity  with  the  field 
of  speech  bring  a  professional  point  of  view,  which  is  highly 
desirable  personally  and  is  essential  to  the  cooperative  develop- 
ment of  the  field  and  the  welfare  of  the  profession.  The  young 
teacher  and  the  prospective  teacher  should  be  oriented  in  the 
field  as  soon  as  possible — in  scope,  content,  standards,  objec- 
tives, method,  literature,  present  and  future  needs,  and  trends 
of  development.  Community  of  interest  and  common  objec- 
tives should  be  recognized  by  teachers  of  all  the  speech  arts — 
social  discourse,  conference  and  business  speaking,  public 
speaking,  radio  speaking,  parliamentary  law,  interpretative 
reading,  and  acting — and  their  relation  to  and  dependence  upon 
the  results  of  the  research  workers  in  the  scientific  laborato- 
ries observed.  On  the  other  hand,  those  working  in  the  scien- 
tific phases  of  the  field  of  speech  should  not  forget,  as  they 
have  sometimes  been  prone  to  do,  that  the  ultimate  reason  for 
their  findings  and  conclusions  is  the  application  to  proficiency 
of  training  in  the  speech  arts.  Therefore  we  are  all  interested 
not  only  in  speech  training,  which  I  suppose  refers  entirely  to 
the  skill  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  field,  but  in  speech  educa- 
tion, which  includes  the  historical  and  scientific  phases  as  well. 
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4  SPEECH  EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 

SPEECH  EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY^ 
W.  Arthur  Cable 

University  of  Arizona 

The  mingling  of  teachers  of  speech  from  the  western 
states  here  this  forenoon  in  their  committee  work,  and  their 
association  with  many  more  in  the  halls,  lobby,  and  elsewhere, 
tell  me  that  an  official  welcome  to  this,  the  Second  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Western  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech, 
is  unnecessary.  Everyone  feels  himself  or  herself  an  active 
part  of  this  organization — a  host  and  not  a  guest. 

The  vivacious  social  intercourse  enjoyed  by  all  as  equals 
since  arriving  in  San  Francisco;  the  business  expeditiously 
handled  in  conference  deliberation  this  forenoon  which  I  saw 
and  heard  as  I  went  from  committee  room  to  committee  room; 
the  ''selling"  of  ideas  which  is  certain  to  be  engaged  in,  both  in 
session  and  out  of  session  during  this,  convention,  and  which 
has  many  parallels  to  the  selling  of  books  carried  on  by  the 
publishers'  representatives  out  yonder  in  the  hall;  the  effective 
public  speaking,  oral  interpretation  of  literature,  and  acting 
which  we  shall  witness  at  these  sessions — these  types  of  speech 
situations  illustrate  a  bit  of  what  I  hope  we  all  mean  when  we 
speak  of  speech  education  in  a  democracy. 

When  John  Heywood  wrote  in  his  Proverbes  a  saying  cur- 
rent in  England  four  hundred  years  ago  and  more,  "a  cat  may 
looke  on  a  king,"  he  characterized  the  limitations  and  restric- 
tions on  speech  among  a  people  subject  to  the  caste  and  class 
system.  What  need  the  serf,  what  need  the  common  people  for 
speech  training?  The  needs  of  domestic,  neighborhood,  religi- 
ous, and  artisan  life  circumscribed  their  vocabulary  and  there- 
fore their  thinking.  Who  could  rise  higher  than  his  ancestry  in 
occupation  or  social  scale?  Johnson  was  no  more  inevitably 
John's  son  than  was  Miller,  Smith,  Berryman,  Cowherd,  or 
Falconer's  children  and  his  children's  children  fated  to  be  Mil- 
lers, Smiths,  Berrymen,  Cowherds,  and  Falconers. 

But  the  world  is  largely  past  the  day  when  a  cat  may 
merely  look  at  a  king.  I  am  not  now  thinking  in  times  of  nation- 

^The  President's  address,  Second  Annual  Convention,  Western  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Speech,  San  Francisco,  California,  November  2,7,  28,  and  20, 
1930. 
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alism,  or  I  should  have  used  the  word  Republic.  Democracy, 
with  its  essence  of  political  and  legal  equality,  is  clasping  hands 
with  countries  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  American  Rhodes 
Scholars  who  yearly  go  to  England,  our  teachers  and  our  mis- 
sionaries spending  from  a  few  years  to  life  in  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth,  the  youth  of  the  Orient  and  of  the  Occident  rub- 
bing shoulders  together  in  colleges,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the 
international  diplomatic  service  that  has  evolved,  the  travel  that 
we  behold  upon  the  seven  seas,  are  introducing  cosmopolitanism 
and  a  world  democracy  as  surely  as  the  glistening  transcon- 
tinental highways  and  the  tang  of  spring  in  the  air  are  eliminat- 
ing provincialism  in  America.  These  facts  cause  me  to  rejoice 
that  two  of  our  sessions  at  this  convention  are  to  be  honored  by 
papers  on  aspects  of  speech  correction  submitted  by  specialists 
in  Munich  and  Vienna.^ 

Now  to  get  down  to  our  own  country,  for  that  is  where 
our  work  lies.  Certainly  no  one  here  would  deny  that  a  con- 
certed program  of  speech  education  should  be  conducted. 
There  are  those  who  do  deny  it,  either  from  never  having 
studied  the  field  or  because  of  emotional  reasons  of  a  personal 
nature. 

One's  speech  is  so  much  a  part  of  his  naked  mental  self 
that  its  need  for  systematized  training,  or  the  change  that  can 
be  effected  by  training,  is  easily  overlooked  or  not  recognized. 
Under  such  conditions  he  often  concludes  that  he  must  go  on 
through  life  with  poor  breath  control,  an  unpleasant  voice,  in- 
distinct speech,  muscular  flabbiness  or  stiffness,  or  other  de- 
fects of  the  speaking  personality  which  he  may  happen  to  have. 
The  ex-minister .  of  my  acquaintance  with  a  brilliant  mind, 
wide  sympathies,  and  a  life-long  love  of  the  platform  who  told 
me  he  gave  up  preaching  because  of  his  monotony  of  pitch  and 
high  key  when  addressing  an  audience,  is  typical  of  many  who 
have  not  recognized  the  efficacy  of  training  to  correct  such 
defects  in  their  own  speech. 

An  adequate  program  of  speech  education  in  the  United 
States  involves  several  vital  considerations,  it  seems  to  me.  In 
offering  them  this  afternoon  I  believe  I  am  bringing  together 

-These  papers  were  obtained  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Hedwig  Sporleder,  of 
Mill  Valley,  California. 
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and  putting  in  speech  here  what  you  have  been  thinking  and 
saying  in  your  teaching  from  day  to  day.  I  conceive  the  task 
of  this  Association  to  be  that  of  making  a  survey  of  the  needs, 
functions,  objectives,  standards,  criteria,  lines  of  development, 
and  measurements  of  achievement  of  speech  training  in  the 
educational  system;  formulating  an  adequate  program  based 
on  these  surveys;  and  then  putting  it  into  operation.  It  is  for 
that  that  the  five  professional  committees  were  appointed  and 
have  been  laboring.  Consideration  of  that  series  of  points  of 
departure  is,  I  believe,  the  chief  business  of  this  Convention. 
It  is  such  a  problem  as  I  can  but  barely  suggest  in  the  limits  of 
this  introductory  address,  and,  what  I  perforce  am  therefore 
obliged  to  ignore  or  slight,  you  will  generously  fill  in  with  the 
details. 

In  order  to  bring  the  matter  sharply  to  our  attention,  may 
I  suggest  several  focal  points  which  we  as  a  profession  should 
emphasize  in  any  adequate  program  of  speech  education  in  a 
democracy : 

I.     Functional  Aspects  of  Speech  Education 
II.     The  Scope  of  the  Field  of  Speech  (Subject  divisions) 

III.  The  Educational  System  to  which  Speech  Education 

is  Applicable 

IV.  Objectives  in  Teaching  Speech 

V.     Qualifications  and  Training  Needed  by  Teachers  of 
Speech 

Because  I  knew  there  would  be  only  time  to  say  here  but 
a  fraction  of  what  it  seemed  necessary  to  say,  I  sent  outlines 
under  these  five  headings  (in  some  instances  with  altered 
wordings  of  the  headings)  to  The  Journal  of  Expression  for  the 
December  number,^  hoping  that  advance  proofs  of  these  out- 
lines could  be  here  to  be  placed  in  your  hands  for  consideration 
during  this  talk;  for  outlines  make  good  reading,  but  poor 
speech  content.  But  it  was  not  possible  to  have  them  here, 
therefore  what  I  do  not  have  time  to  give  orally  must  be 
omitted  for  the  present. 

^Tbe  outlines  were  set  up  in  type  for  the  December  number,  but  circum- 
stances necessitated  their  transference  to  the  March,  1931,  number  of  The 
Journal  of  Expression,  where  they  appeared  under  the  heading,  Orientation 
Surveys  and  Outlines  for  Guidance  in  Policies  of  Development,  Teacher-Train- 
ing, and  Administration  in  Speech  Education. 
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None  of  these  five  considerations — Function,  Scope,  Clien- 
tele, Objectives,  and  Teacher-Training — has  received  enough 
attention  in  the  past,  it  seems  to  me.  And  of  course  the  reason 
is  apparent.  The  newness  of  speech  as  a  field  of  academic  study 
and  teaching  is  responsible  for  the  lack  of  adequately  devel- 
oped techniques  for  attacking  our  problems,  and  for  a  want 
of  formulated  policies  and  concerted  methods.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, the  objectives  and  standards  of  speech  work  in  our  various 
institutions,  the  essentials  as  well  as  the  scope  and  content  of 
the  field,  sequential  arrangement  of  work,  and  pedagogical 
method  have  varied  widely.  Pedagogical  method  is  bound  to 
vary  considerably,  but  throughout  the  gamut  of  variation 
should  run  a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  in  quality;  and 
we  cannot  say,  up  to  the  present  time,  that  such  uniformity  has 
actually  existed.  And  in  the  other  respects  who  is  here  today 
who  would  attempt  to  argue  that  the  reasonable  and  natural 
condition  which  has  obtained  in  the  past  should  be  perpetu- 
ated?^ 

I.    Functional  Aspects  of  Speech  Education 

Conception  of  the  function  of  speech  training  has  varied 
widely  among  members  of  our  profession.  Sometimes  certain 
functional  aspects  have  either  not  been  seen  or  have  been  ig- 
nored; other  teachers  have  overemphasized  some  in  their  work, 

■'If  there  be  someone  who  raises  a  warning  finger  on  the  question  of  standard- 
ization involved,  and  points  out  the  deadening  effects  of  over-standardization,  I 
am  in  hearty  accord  with  him.  In  return,  he  will  doubtless  agree  that  a  certain 
degree  of  standardization  bequeaths  a  thoroughness  of  orientation  in  the  sub- 
ject, a  sureness  and  soundness  of  position,  a  solidity  of  content-matter,  and  a 
proficiency  of  pedagogic  and  experimental  technique  that  is  yet  too  often  sadly 
wanting  in  the  speech  profession.  Measured  by  results,  the  freshness  and  origi- 
nality of  the  attack  upon  his  problems  made  by  the  average  teacher  in  the  dis- 
organized stage  of  a  field  of  study  will  far  from  compensate  for  the  general 
undesirability  of  such  a  state. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  an  inevitable  trend,  in  any  field,  from 
chaotic  virgin  soil  to  a  healthy  standardization  to  over-standardization  with 
its  dried  and  parched  shell  of  form  from  which  the  breath  of  life  is  ahout  to 
depart.  Always  there  follows  a  breaking  forth  into  new.  forms  with  its  chaotic 
virgin  soil,  the  entire  process  to  be  repeated  again.  The  constant  flux  in  which 
social  groups,  large  and  small,  find  themselves,  illustrates  the  inevitability  of 
this  series  of  changes  also  in  the  field  of  speech.  Therefore  the  needs  of  our 
clientele  appear  best  to  be  served  by  attempting  the  best  standards  possible, 
coupled  with  as  much  freshness  and  originahty  of  attack  and  execution  as  we 
find  it  possible  to  inject  and  to  stimulate. 
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at  the  expense  of  other  functional  phases.  These  situations  have 
been  responsible  for  the  school  or  department  of  speech  in 
which  the  artistic  and  cultural  ends  have  been  the  sole  aims 
to  that  type  of  department  in  which  they  have  been  sup- 
planted by  the  utilitarian  or  greatly  overshadowed  and 
dwarfed  by  the  shining  light  of  the  speech  science  laboratory. 
The  development  of  the  field  in  the  future  will  require  a  proper 
balance  among  the  utilitarian,  artistic,  cultural,  literary,  scien- 
tific, historical,  corrective,  and  pedagogic  aspects  of  speech.  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  these  phases  of  the  question  under 
four  heads:  those  relating  to  the  training  of  students  in  speech 
skills,  those  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  speech,  those  relating  to  clinical  practice  in  corrective  speech, 
and  those  concerned  with  the  pedagogic  aspect. 

A.     Pertaining  to  the  Development  of  Skills 

1.     UTILITARIAN  ASPECTS 

Reference  to  speech  as  a  tool  will  shock  some  of 
the  good  brethren  of  the  liberal  arts  and  science  facul- 
ties, however  much  they  utilize  it  to  invoke  the  house- 
wife to  "please  pass  the  butter,"  or  the  landlord  to  re- 
decorate the  house,  or  the  automobile  agency  to  allow 
them  twenty-five  dollars  more  for  their  old  car  on  a 
trade-in.  But  the  usefulness  of  speech  as  a  primary 
means  of  social  adaptation  and  control  is  too  patent  to 
be  successfully  denied.  The  first  great  step  in  progress, 
as  Will  Durant  says,  which  separated  man  from  the 
beasts  and  set  his  star  on  high,  speech  holds  the  as- 
cendancy in  point  of  time  as  well  as  in  extent  of  use  as 
a  medium  of  communication.  The  importance  of  train- 
ing to  render  it  of  maximum  service  to  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  dare  no  longer  be  slighted.  Exceedingly 
few  pupils  and  students  in  schools  need  no  training  in 
the  effective  use  of  speech  as  a  utilitarian  instrument. 
If  any  work  in  school  and  college  is  required  of  all 
students,  speech  should  be,  on  this  and  other  grounds. 
Also,  being  basic  to  social  environment  and  therefore 
to  every  classroom  in  every  subject  in  the  curriculum, 
it  should  be  begun  in  the  first  year  of  every  school 
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system  including  high  school  and  college,  and  the 
specialized  phases  of  language  training,  as  writing  and 
the  study  of  literature,  introduced  later. 

In  speech  training  for  utilitarian  purposes  the 
study  centers  around  the  speech  situation,  involving 
the  agencies  of  persuasion  (voice,  body,  and  language) 
and  the  entire  personality. 

The  objective  is:  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  organ- 
ism in  activities  involving  the  social  and  economic 
necessities  of  life  and  livelihood. 

2.  CULTURAL  ASPECTS 

The  elementary  school  almost  entirely  and  the 
high  school  to  a  large  degree,  is  charged  with  provid- 
ing children  with  a  utilitarian  training.  But  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  has  a  special  responsibility 
when  it  comes  to  the  cultural  aspects  of  speech  train- 
ing, for  the  majority  of  college  students  are  enrolled  in 
that  type  of  college.  The  economic  status  of  the  aver- 
age American  home  has  changed  from  that  of  the  dish- 
rag  to  the  dishcloth;  but  its  speech  has  not  changed 
similarly,  because  the  school  system  today  offers  very 
little  speech  training.  This  situation  is  going  to  change, 
however,  for  educators  and  administrators  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  speech  training  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  cultivation  of  sound  thinking,  the  eradication 
of  emotional  complexes,  the  broadening  of  horizons 
and  sympathies,  ironing  out  crudities  of  personality 
and  strengthening  personality  generally,  in  addition  to 
remedying  defects  of  voice  and  awkwardness  of  ac- 
tions. 

As  with  utilitarian  aspects,  the  study  here  centers 
around  the  speech  situation. 

The  objective  is  concerned  with  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  spiritual,  and  social  development,  refine- 
ments, and  standards. 

3.  ARTISTIC  ASPECTS 

Everyone  has  the  urge  to  do.  The  many  children 
and  adults  who  seek  experience  in  public  speaking, 
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reading,  and  acting  indicate  an  important  social  urge 
that  demands  attention  and  training.  The  conditions 
of  democratic  life  require  leaders  and  intelligent  fol- 
lowers all  to  be  trained  in  speaking  to  audiences  on  oc- 
casion. Pleasing  voice  and  grace  of  posture  and  move- 
ment are  within  the  reach  of  all;  and  it  is  no  more 
pitiable  to  see  the  famous  grandson  of  an  immortal 
scientist  recline  on  the  speaker's  stand  in  a  shambling 
slouching  position,  thumb  his  notes  and  look  at  them 
most  of  the  time  while  speaking,  and  articulate  so  in- 
distinctly that  he  cannot  be  heard  twenty  feet  distant, 
than  it  is  to  see  a  minister  or  a  lawyer  do  the  same 
things.  And  it  is  no  more  necessary  that  the  author  of 
a  "best  seller"  among  non-fiction  books,  on  a  trans- 
continental lecture  tour,  should  suffer  oral  inactivity, 
back  resonance,  and  inaudibility  in  the  rear  of  an 
acoustically  good  auditorium  than  it  is  for  the  master 
orator  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Speech  training  in  the 
schools  is  the  solution. 

Study  in  the  artistic  aspects  of  speech  training 
also  centers  around  the  speech  situation. 

The  objective,  obviously,  is  the  development  of 
platform  skill  in  public  speaking,  public  reading,  and 
acting. 

B.     Pertaining  to  the  Acquisition  of  Knowledge 

Training  in  the  platform  skills  was  given  in  America 
as  early  as  1636,  and  has  at  times  held  an  honored  place. 
From  1806  to  1809  Dr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  while  United 
States  senator  from  Massachusetts,  served  as  Boylston 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  at  Harvard  University. 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  through  their  oratory,  yield  to 
no  others  of  antiquity  in  their  influence  over  their  genera- 
tions. The  title  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  roughly  translated 
in  English,  The  Art  of  Public  Speaking,  has  been  for 
twenty-three  hundred  years  an  authoritative  source  in 
speech.  Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory  have  adorned 
and  served  for  almost  as  long. 

This  long  and  noble  lineage  obscures  for  many  the 
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fact  that  there  is  anything  to  be  done  in  school  and  college 
speech  courses  besides  drill  in  speaking.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  score  of  years  that  courses  in  speech  have  been 
counted  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree,  because  previous 
to  that  time  they  consisted  entirely  of  drill.  Partly  for  the 
same  reason  colleges  and  universities  will  not  at  present 
accept  for  credit  courses  taken  at  private  schools  of  ex- 
pression, schools  of  elocution,  and  schools  of  oratory. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  which  have  prevented 
many  people  outside  our  profession  from  seeing  anything 
to  speech  training  beyond  drill,  and  who  have  therefore 
doubted  its  propriety  in  the  curriculum  as  a  full-fledged 
department  of  study.  It  is  our  business  to  make  known 
the  solid  and  extensive  body  of  informational  content  that 
is  currently  given  in  speech  courses  today.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness to  make  known  the  fact  that  speech  textbooks  are  now 
published  which  compare  favorably  with  leading  text- 
books in  other  fields  when  tested  by  all  the  measuring 
sticks  of  subject  content,  soundness,  scholarliness,  and 
comprehensiveness,  and  which  surpass  many  leading  text- 
books in  other  fields  in  lucidity  and  the  employment  of 
pedagogic  principle. 

On  the  knowledge  side  literary,  scientific,  and  his- 
torical materials  represent  predominant  types  that  should 
be  included  in  the  high  school,  college,  and  graduate  cur- 
riculum. In  each  instance  the  material  should,  of  course, 
be  selected  and  adapted  to  the  age  and  degree  of  maturity 
of  the  students. 

1.   LITERARY  ASPECTS 

Study  centers  around  recorded  speech  forms,  as 
conversation  and  repartee,  business  speech,  oratory, 
and  drama. 

The  objective  is  that  of  determining  rhetorical 
characteristics  of  effective  oral  discourse  by  a  study 
of  recorded  speech  forms.  Only  speeches  in  their  en- 
tirety are  therefore  of  interest  to  the  speech  teacher 
and  student,  and  unaltered  verbatim  stenographic 
records  are  of  primary  interest.  The  dictaphone  and 
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the  telegraphone-acousticon  should  be  more  generally 
known  and  used  to  obtain  verbatim  reports  of  speeches 
for  class  and  research  study. 

2.    SCIENTIFIC  ASPECTS 

Study  here  centers  around  the  physical,  anatomi- 
cal, physiological,  neurological,  bio-chemical,  psycho- 
logical, philological,  linguistic,  and  phonetic  aspects  of 
the  speech  function  and  its  nature.  The  physics  of 
sound  applied  to  voice  production  and  control  and  ap- 
plied to  auditorium  construction  for  public  speaking, 
reading,  and  acting;  the  physics  of  light  and  color 
applied  to  the  staging  of  plays;  the  physiology,  neu- 
rology, skeletal  and  muscular  anatomy  of  the  human 
body  as  a  speech  mechanism;  pathologic  conditions  of 
the  human  organism  which  affect  speech;  the  facts 
concerning  the  mechanics  of  voice  production  and  con- 
trol ;  the  chemistry  of  emotion  and  its  influence  in  the 
speech  situation;  the  study  of  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, etymology,  grammar,  criticism,  and  relation- 
ships of  language;  the  comparative  study  of  lan- 
guages; the  science  of  the  production  and  correct  us- 
age of  the  speech  sounds  of  a  language;  and  the  psy- 
chology of  sensation,  thought  processes,  emotion,  and 
action,  indicate  the  chief  trends  that  the  scientific 
study  of  speech  should  take.  This  study  is  for  speech 
teachers  and  speech  clinicians,  and  should  be  confined 
to  the  upper  division  of  the  college  and  to  graduate 
study  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  speech. 
Some  of  the  chief  facts  and  their  significance,  how- 
ever, should  be  included  in  the  high-school  and  the 
junior  college  curriculum;  the  exceedingly  close  re- 
lationship between  speech  and  thought,  and  that  by 
speech  we  learned  to  think,  individually  and  as  a  race ; 
the  function  of  speech  to  stir  up  meaning  in  others  in 
terms  of  thought  and  in  terms  of  feeling;  the  primary 
function  of  speech  as  that  of  controlling  social  condi- 
tions where  possible  and  adapting  ourselves  to  condi- 
tions which  are  beyond  our  control;  and  the  motivat- 
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ing  forces  by  which  conduct  is  controlled  are  a  few 
sample  principles  which  will  come  to  your  minds. 

The  objective,  stated  briefly,  would  be  to  ascer- 
tain and  evaluate  scientific  facts  and  relationships  con- 
cerning the  speech  function.  These  studies  should  be 
performed  in  the  science  laboratories,  properly 
equipped  with  apparatus  for  conducting  researches 
and  experimentation  on  the  nature  of  the  speech  func- 
tion. Einstein  was  quoted  recently  as  saying  that  "we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  make  use  of  the  wonders  of 
science  embodied  in  a  radio  set,  the  while  appreciating 
them  as  little  as  the  cow  appreciates  the  botanic  mar- 
vels in  the  plants  she  mulches."  A  similar  thing  might 
be  said  with  equal  propriety  and  force  concerning  the 
use  of  the  speech  instrument.  And  of  more  crucial  im- 
portance than  this  consideration  is  the  fact  that  all 
true  art  is  based  on  scientific  principles.  Speech  as  a 
distinct  and  separate  department  of  study  owes  a  ma- 
jor obligation  to  the  fact  that  science  has  taken  it  out 
of  the  empirical  realm  and  endowed  it  with  a  tangi- 
bility and  exactness  not  otherwise  possible. 

3.    HISTORICAL  ASPECTS 

Study  here  centers  around  the  history  of  linguis- 
tic change;  around  historical  aspects  of  speech  situa- 
tions in  the  various  forms,  as  oratory  and  drama; 
around  the  history  of  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
speech  forms;  and  around  the  history  of  the  teaching 
of  speech. 

The  objective:  to  discover  and  evaluate  histori- 
cal facts  and  relationships  concerning  the  speech  func- 
tion, speech  situations,  and  speech  training.  The  his- 
tory of  oratory  in  all  its  branches,  of  drama  and  the 
theatre,  and  the  influence  of  speech  on  thought  and 
on  mankind  in  all  ages  is  a  desirable  type  of  training 
for  young  people  who  are  to  live  in  a  cultural  society, 
with  leisure,  cosmopolitan  contacts,  and  the  need  of  a 
background  which  will  enable  them  most  fully  to  inter- 
pret their  experiences  and  observations  correctly. 
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C.     Pertaining  to  the  Correction  of  Speech  Defects  and  Dis- 
orders 

CORRECTIVE  AND  PATHOLOGIC  ASPECTS 

Functional  speech  correction  is  concerned  with  the 
substitution  of  correct  speech  habits  for  wrong  speech 
habits,  as  sound  substitutions,  infantile  speech,  oral  inac- 
tivity, faulty  breath  control,  or  faulty  voice  production. 
They  are  matters  of  breaking  down  wrong  habits  by  the 
process  of  crowding  them  out  by  right  habits.  Speech 
pathology  is  concerned  with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  diseases  which  affect  speech.  The  study  of  corrective 
and  pathologic  aspects  of  speech  therefore  centers  around 
diagnosis  and  treatment  in  speech  habit  reformation,  in 
psychological  re-education  and  psychiatrics,  and  in  or- 
ganic therapy  and  surgery  of  the  speech  instrument 
(which  is  virtually  the  entire  body). 

The  objective  is  the  removal  or  reduction  of  handi- 
caps to  the  effectiveness  of  the  speaking  personality, 
caused  by  speech  defects  and  disorders.  Its  base  of  opera- 
tion is  the  speech  correction  and  speech  pathology  labora- 
tory, and  its  method  clinical  diagnosis  and  therapy. 

At  this  point  we  observe  a  definite  need  for  an  educa- 
tion of  public  attitude,  as  well  as  of  corrective  and  thera- 
peutic work  on  unfortunate  persons.  There  is  a  joke  cur- 
rent to  the  effect  that  you  can  cure  a  Scotchman  of  stutter- 
ing by  making  him  talk  over  the  long-distance  telephone. 
That  remark  is  innocently  humorous  to  us  all  today.  At 
one  time  cripples  and  insane  persons  were  regarded  as 
comic,  and  people  laughed  at  the  efforts  of  a  cripple  to 
walk  or  at  the  conduct  of  an  insane  person.  Now  the  gen- 
eral attitude  has  been  so  improved  that  the  appearance  of 
either  calls  forth  pity  and  the  situations  of  these  people 
are  regarded  as  pathetic.  We  regard  merriment  at  their 
expense  as  coarse,  gross,  vulgar,  and  we  loathe  it  intensely. 
But  we  teachers  of  speech  here  today  find  the  painful  ef- 
forts of  the  stutterer  comic.  We  laugh  uproariously  at  his 
distressful  affliction,  and  even  at  imagined  instances  of  it, 
as  of  the  little  boy  and  his  dad  out  hunting,  when  he  saw 
a  squirrel:  "Daddy,  there  goes  a  sq — sq — sq — sq — sq — sq 
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— oh,  shaw;  he  went  into  a  hole;"  or  the  boy  in  the 
butcher  shop:  "Give  me  a  dime's  worth  of  b — bb — bb — 
bb — bb —  aw,  make  it  cheese."  The  current  humorous  re- 
action to  this  type  of  disease  indicates  the  present  early 
stage  of  speech  correction.  We  as  a  race  laugh  at  tantrums, 
we  berate  the  person  who  carries  a  chip  on  his  shoulder 
and  whose  dignity  is  easily  offended,  we  attempt  to  break 
the  spirit  of  the  stubborn,  we  shun  the  egoist,  scold  the 
timid,  and  dismiss  without  consideration  the  unsocial  or 
introspective  person.  These  are  types  for  clinical  practice, 
and  we  as  teachers  of  speech  must  make  their  improve- 
ment our  business. 

The  scientific  age  in  which  we  live  and  the  scientific 
approach  which  characterizes  research  and  trained  prac- 
tice in  all  lines  of  endeavor  have  ushered  in  a  golden  day 
for  those  needing  corrective,  therapeutic,  or  surgical  treat- 
ment. Better  methods  of  treatment  for  weak  voice,  oral  in- 
activity, and  indistinct  speech  are  now  known  than  those 
Satyrus  is  alleged  to  have  used  on  Demosthenes,  in  the 
earliest  recorded  case  of  speech  correction,  when  he  is 
reported  to  have  had  Demosthenes  practice  speaking  to 
the  pounding  waves  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth.  With  mod- 
ern psychological  re-education  and  psychiatric  clinics  no 
one  now  need  imitate  a  certain  young  man  named  Moses 
who  ran  away  from  the  revengeful  swords  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  developed  an  inferiority  complex  which  affected 
his  speech.  Stutterers  nowadays  are  not  instructed  to 
chew  pungent  substances  as  mustard,  garlic,  onions,  or 
horseradish  in  an  attempt  to  secure  relief,  nor  are  they 
subjected  to  sedatives  and  drugs  which  cauterize  and 
blister  the  tongue,  nor  to  surgical  operations  in  which  the 
tongue  muscles  are  cut,  transverse  slices  cut  out  and  the 
tongue  sewed  up  to  make  it  shorter,  or  the  tongue  cut  so 
as  to  make  it  longer,  as  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past.^ 
Scientific  speech  correction  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  it  can 
justify  every  step  it  has  taken,  and  is  building  on  a  solid 
supporting  foundation  of  fact  and  result. 


^For  historical  instances  see  Fletcher,  The  Problem  of  Stuttering,  pages  95 
and  following.  New  York:  Longmens,  Green  &  Co.,  1928. 
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D.     Pertaining  to  the  Teaching  of  Speech 
PEDAGOGIC  ASPECTS 

The  functional  aspects  of  speech  education  must  cul- 
minate, for  us,  in  the  pedagogic  phase  of  the  entire  field. 
The  requirements  therefore  include  proficiency  in  the 
speech  skills,  a  grasp  of  the  knowledge  aspects,  training  in 
corrective  practice,  and  the  application  of  educational 
principles  and  the  laws  of  learning  to  the  field  of  speech. 

The  objectives  in  speech  training  fall  under  three 
heads : 

1.  To  train  teachers  to  teach  the  speech  subjects  in  the 
elementary  school,  the  secondary  school,  the  several 
colleges,  and  the  several  graduate  schools. 

Note  1.  Study  here  centers  around  objectives,  stand- 
ards, content,  and  methods  of  teaching  the  speech 
subjects. 

Note  2.  This  is  the  special  responsibility  of  the  nor- 
mal school  and  teachers'  college. 

Note  3.  The  requirements  for  a  teaching  major  in 
speech,  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  will  normally  dif- 
fer from  the  requirements  for  a  non-teaching  major 
in  speech. 

2.  To  train  teachers  for  clinical  practice  in  speech  cor- 
rection. 

Note  1 .  This  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  normal 
school  or  teachers'  college  and  the  university  depart- 
ment of  speech  which  is  adequately  equipped  with 
laboratory  facilities,  hospital  patients,  and  subjects 
(children  and  adults  of  the  community)  for  clinical 
demonstration  and  study. 

Note  2.  The  clinical  laboratory  and  the  speech  class- 
room are  two  distinct  divisions  of  speech  in  the  edu- 
cational system.  Each  type  of  position  demands  a 
system  of  training  peculiar  unto  itself. 

3.  To  develop  in  the  rank  and  file  of  pupils  and  students 
in  the  educational  system,  their  maximum  efficiency  in 
the  speech  situation  and  in  the  speech  forms. 

Note.    This  is  the  function  of  the  classroom  teacher 
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of  speech  in  every  elementary  school,  high  school, 
liberal  arts  college,  and  professional  college. 
Teachers  of  speech  are  not  likely  to  pay  too  much  atten- 
tion to  function  in  their  planning  and  teaching.  It  is  the  com- 
plementary of  structure,  and  gives  purpose  to  form.  By  it 
speech  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  ages  of  children,  the  kinds 
of  schools,  and  the  occupations,  professions,  and  life  interests 
of  men  and  women.  Am  I  and  are  you  giving  it  enough  con- 
sideration in  our  planning  and  work? 

II.     The  Scope  of  the  Field  of  Speech 

The  essential  unity  of  all  study  centering  around  the 
speech  process,  either  in  its  creative  or  its  recorded  form,  is 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  field  and  to  its  ability  to  take  its 
proper  place  in  the  family  of  curricular  subjects  of  instruction. 
The  member  of  the  profession  who  does  not  see  and  speak  of 
the  whole  field,  consisting  of  its  several  divisions  of  Original 
Speaking,  Oral  Interpretation,  Dramatics,  Speech  Sciences, 
Speech  Correction,  and  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  is  virtually  as 
much  of  a  millstone  on  the  curricular  development  and  general 
standing  of  the  field  as  is  the  one  who  attempts  to  separate 
dramatics,  or  speech  correction,  or  any  of  the  other  divisions 
from  the  rest  of  the  field  of  speech.  Organic  unity  also  effects 
economy  in  teaching  staff  and  in  overhead  and  incidental  ex- 
penses. What  is  more  important  to  the  true  educator  as  well  as 
to  the  serious  student,  petty  jealousies  which  spring  from  un- 
fortunate rivalries  between  divisions  are  thus  averted.  He  or 
she  who  is  unwilling  to  work  cooperatively  seeks  other  fields  of 
labor;  and  the  situation  is  averted  of  the  type  in  which  a  gradu- 
ate student  went  last  year  to  take  speech  in  a  certain  university 
with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  eight  thousand  students.  She 
enrolled  in  drama  and  phonetics,  and  never  heard  the  work  in 
public  speaking,  voice  improvement,  and  allied  phases  men- 
tioned except  in  an  antagonistic  manner,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  a  Master's  degree  is  also  given  in  the  ''public  speaking" 
division.  If  this  is  the  situation  in  the  graduate  work,  what 
must  it  be  in  the  undergraduate  college?  Organic  unity  as  a  de- 
partment of  speech  would  make  such  a  situation  impossible, 
and  form  a  safeguard  for  the  student. 
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In  general  practice  throughout  the  country  the  unity  of  all 
the  speech  work  is  recognized  in  departmental  organization, 
and  each  year  happily  sees  fewer  isolated  cases  of  a  disrupted 
condition.  A  well-balanced  curriculum  will  include  work  in 
each  of  the  following  divisions  of  the  field.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  them. 

A.  FUNDAMENTALS 

An  orientation  survey  of  the  field,  and  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  effectiveness  of 
voice,  body,  and  language  in  speech  should  precede  sys- 
tematized study  in  any  and  all  of  the  divisional  fields. 
This  preliminary  work  should  form  the  basic  course  or 
courses  in  speech. 

B.  ORIGINAL  SPEAKING 

Conversation,  conference  speaking  (committee  and 
group  discussion),  business  speech,  occasional  public 
address,  professional  speaking,  telephonic  and  radio 
speaking,  parliamentary  procedure. 

C.  INTERPRETATIVE  SPEECH 

Interpretative  reading,  declamation,  story-telling. 

D.  DRAMATICS 

Play  writing  and  production;  dramatic  forms  and 
moods;  dramatic  media,  as  the  legitimate  stage,  motion 
pictures,  puppetry;  history  and  criticism  of  drama,  the 
theatre,  pla3rwrights,  directors,  and  actors. 

E.  SPEECH  SCIENCES 

Physical,  anatomical,  physiological,  neurological,  bio- 
chemical, psychological,  philological,  linguistic,  and 
phonetic  aspects  of  speech. 

F.  SPEECH  CORRECTION 

The  application  of  scientific  facts,  principles,  and  prac- 
tices in  the  correction  or  alleviation  of  functional  and  or- 
ganic defects  and  disorders  of  speech,  in  psychological 
re-education,  psycho-therapy,  and  pathologic  conditions 
of  the  organism. 
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G.     THE  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH 

Orientation  in  speech,  functional  and  structural  analy- 
sis of  the  field,  objectives,  standards,  content,  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  speech  and  effectiveness  in  the  speech 
forms. 

The  training  of  clinical  practitioners. 
One  who  scrutinizes  the  content  of  the  work  in  each  of  these 
divisions  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  their  essential  unity  as 
a  whole.  Certain  administrators  of  larger  units  in  which  the 
speech  work  has  often  been  included  in  the  past  naturally  do 
not  want  their  departments  cut  down  by  the  creation  of  a  sepa- 
rate department  of  speech,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  students 
would  thus  benefit  much  more  than  in  the  past,  especially  in 
institutions  where  the  administrator  is  not  sympathetic  to  the 
speech  work  and  opposes  its  normal  development.  Also  occa- 
sional speech  teachers  in  charge  of  certain  divisions,  as  drama- 
tics, who  selfishly  have  an  eye  to  having  their  own  division 
eventually  made  a  separate  department,  withdraw  or  withhold 
their  support  of  a  full  and  complete  department  of  speech  in 
their  institution.  But  high  school,  college,  and  university  ad- 
ministrators will  not  long  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  their 
institutions  to  these  emotional  prejudices  and  selfish  positions, 
and  so  the  movement  the  country  over  is  gradually  toward  one 
separate  department  of  speech. 

III.     The  Educational  System  to  Which  Speech 
Education  is  Applicable 

Most  of  us  have  thought  of  speech  education  as  desirable 
in  the  secondary  school,  the  college,  and  the  graduate  school. 
The  outstanding  speech  work  in  a  half  dozen  or  more  city  ele- 
mentary-school systems  of  this  country  has  brought  forcibly 
to  our  attention  the  function  and  place  of  speech  training  in 
that  division  of  the  educational  system  of  America  also. 

It  is  entirely  unnecessary  here  today  to  go  into  the  type 
of  training,  content  of  the  work,  and  methods  that  should  be 
employed  in  each  of  these  four  general  divisions  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  May  I  merely  point  out  that,  in  addition  to 
speech  in  the  resident  educational  system,  it  has  a  place  in  the 
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training  of  pre-school  groups  and  also  in  miscellaneous  adult 
education,  in  which  the  demand  is  increasing  rapidly.  To  give 
a  graphic  picture  of  our  clientele,  may  I  present  the  following 
outline  of  the  groups  and  educational  units  in  which  speech 
training  should  fill  an  increasingly  larger  place: 

A.  PRE-SCHOOL  GROUPS 

B.  THE  RESIDENT  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

1.  The  elementary  school 

2.  The  secondary  school 

3.  Vocational  and  trades  schools 

4.  The  liberal  arts  college 

5.  The  professional  colleges 

6.  The  graduate  colleges 

C.  ADULT  NON-RESIDENT  STUDY  SYSTEMS  AND 

GROUPS 

1.  High-school,   college,   and   university   extension   de- 

partments and  evening  classes 

2.  College  and  university  correspondents-study  depart- 

ments 

3.  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 

ciation classes 

4.  Women's  study  clubs 

5.  Business  and  professional  clubs 

6.  Employees'  classes  of  banking,  mercantile,  and  man- 

ufacturing companies  and  corporations 

7.  Little  theatre  and  community  theatre  groups 

8.  Community  literary  societies  and  debating  clubs 
Someone  may  possibly  consider  this  section  too  obvious  to 

justify  inclusion  here.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  true  that 
sometimes  the  obvious  is  so  close  to  our  daily  lives  that  we 
take  it  for  granted  and  ignore  it  in  our  actual  work.  This  out- 
line is  not  unimportant  because  parts  of  it  may  be  obvious.  In 
the  second  place,  a  brief  inspection  of  the  speech  work  in  the 
educational  system  of  our  own  democracy  will  quickly  reveal 
the  large  areas  of  fertile  soil  which  are  not  yet  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  almost  untouched  elementary-school  field,  the  em- 
bryonic nature  of  much  of  the  secondary-school  field,  the  com- 
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paratively  small  number  of  college  students  who  are  permitted 
to  receive  training  in  speech  because  of  existing  college  re- 
quirements, and  the  fallow  field  of  adult  education  are  elo- 
quent evidences  of  the  need  of  attention  to  the  entire  range  of 
our  clientele  groups. 

IV.     Objectives  in  Speech  Education 

Functionally,  I  suppose  persuasiveness  in  social  contacts 
is  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  speech  training — in  fact,  of  all  -, 
speech  education,  including  scientific  research  in  speech.  Thi^ 
presupposes  man  as  a  thinking,  feeling,  speaking  individual. 
We  are  therefore  primarily  interested  in  training  his  intellect, 
his  emotions,  and  his  speech  to  the  maximum  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. But  effectiveness  in  each  of  these  activities  is  partially 
conditioned  by  his  physical  condition  and  habits,  therefore  we 
are  also  definitely  interested  in  developing  and  maintaining  a 
fit  physical  machine. 

The  student's  thinking  is  cultivated  in  speech  courses 
through  training  his  power  of  attention  and  his  thought  proc- 
esses:^ perception,  memory,  imagination,  association,  and  rea- 
soning. Definite  exercises  and  assignments  are  planned  to 
achieve  these  results.  His  interest  develops  in  connection  with 
attention  (for  interest  is  the  "feeling"  side  of  attention)  and 
his  other  feelings,  sentiments,  and  emotions  are  cultivated  in 
his  purposive  speaking  based  on  his  experiences,  observations, 
life  interests,  hopes,  aspirations,  and  reactions  to  his  environ- 
ment. Definite  assignments  to  guide  and  mould  this  side  of  his 
development  are  made.  Attention  to  his  breathing,  work, 
play,  and  sleep  habits,  and  his  hygienic  environment  are  given 
by  the  speech  teacher.  Needed  correction  of  his  breathing  for 
life  and  for  speech  are  given  in  practice  exercises,  and  the 
other  habits  mentioned  are  improved  as  far  as  possible  by 
specific  teaching  of  ideals  in  the  definite  respects  mentioned 
above. 


^Tbe  quality  of  his  thought  processes  cannot  be  increased,  but  his  ability  to 
employ  effectively  whatever  degree  of  ability  he  has  in  each  respect  can  be 
developed.  It  should  be  necognized  that  the  training  is  always  specific,  not  gen- 
eral. A  person  trained,  for  example,  to  an  expert  memory  for  the  prices  of 
stocks  and  bonds  will  have  a  poor  memory  in  other  respects  unless  trained  also 
in  these  other  special  respects. 


} 
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Coming  now  to  the  overt  speech  habits:  the  three  attri- 
butes of  clearness,  strength,  and  beauty  of  speech  stand  out 
majestically,  like  the  peaks  of  the  Matterhorn,  as  primary  ob- 
jectives of  speech  training.  Happily,  their  accomplishment  is 
not  fraught  with  the  same  danger  to  life  and  limb,  although  the 
climb  is  longer  to  achieve  them;  and  the  thrill  of  mastery  vies 
with  the  rewards  of  effort  as  you  stand  triumphant  on  the  sum- 
mit of  either. 

Cultivation  of  body,  voice,  and  language,  the  three  agen- 
cies of  persuasion,  has  been  quite  generally  recognized  as 
primary  objectives  of  speech  training.  But  instances  are  not 
infrequent,  especially  in  certain  types  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, in  which  the  first  two  are  largely  ignored.  The  academic 
demands  for  course  content  of  a  distinct  knowledge  type  to 
the  exclusion  of  personal  drill  work  in  courses  carrying  credit 
toward  baccalaureate  degrees,  and  the  attitude  of  colleagues 
on  the  faculty  toward  the  supposed  triviality,  from  the  aca- 
demic standpoint,  of  practice  exercise  on  voice  and  action,  have 
driven  out  of  the  college  course  a  large  part  of  the  artistic  and 
cultural  training  in  voice  and  action  which  are  possible  and 
desirable  attributes  of  a  cultivated  society. 

Not  inferior  to  these  objectives,  however,  stand  the 
knowledge,  thought,  and  empathic  aspects,  emotional  develop- 
ment and  control,  and  character  education.  They  should  all 
combine  to  form  a  well-rounded  personality  in  speech  situa- 
tions, that  activity  through  which  the  average  person  carries 
on  98  percent  of  his  communication  with  others. 

The  following  outline  of  objectives  comprises  a  platform 
on  which  I  hope  we  are  all  agreed. 

A.     THE  SPEAKING  BODY  (ACTION) 

1.  Integrated  bodily  adjustment  and  activity  in  pos- 

ture, movement,  and  gesture  as  exhibited  by  the 
eyes,  facial  muscles,  head  and  shoulders,  arms 
and  hands,  torso,  legs  and  feet. 

2.  Poise 

a.  Mental  equilibrium  (Self-confidence) 

b.  Nervous  control 

c.  Muscular  control 
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d.     Deliberation 

3.  Grace 

a.  Economy  of  movement 

b.  Nervous  and  muscular  coordination 

c.  The  proper  combination  of  tension  and  relaxation 

(The  proper  combination  of  strength  and  ease) 

d.  Curved  lines 

4.  Persuasiveness 

a.  Animation  (By  securing  and  holding  attention) 

b.  Variety  (By  securing  and  holding  attention) 

c.  Strength 

d.  Ease 

e.  Reserve 

B.  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE 

1.  Effective  breathing  for  speech 

2.  Muscular  and  nervous  control  of  the  mechanics  of 

voice  production 

3.  Good  resonance 

4.  Cultivation  in  purity,  pitch  and  range  of  pitch,  rate 

and  pause,  degrees  of  force,  voice  qualities,  and 
in  variety  in  all  vocal  characteristics 

5.  Modulation 

6.  Pleasing  intonations  and  rhythms 

C.  LANGUAGE 

1.  Distinct  speaking  (Care  in  articulation  of  consonant 

sounds  and  sound  combinations) 

2.  Adherence  to  phonetic  standards  of  articulation  and 

enunciation 

3.  A  vocabulary  of  exactness  and  range 

4.  A  persuasive  phraseology 

5.  Acceptable  grammatical  construction 

6.  A  serviceable  and  cultivated  diction 

7.  Acceptable  pronunciation 

D.  EFFECTIVENESS  IN  THE  SPEECH   FORMS:    the 

varieties   of   original   speaking,   oral   interpretation, 
and  drama 
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E.  ALERT     SENSORY     REACTION     TO     ENVIRON- 

MENT (Alertness  of  observation) 

F.  THE  THOUGHT  PROCESSES  (Effective  thinking) 
Alert,  keen,  and  analytical  perception,  attention,  memory, 
imagination,  association,  reasoning 

G.  KNOWLEDGE 

1.  A  grasp  of  facts,  truths,  principles,  and  laws  relating 

to  speech 

2.  An  ability  to  work  intelligently  and  effectively  with 

them 

H.     EMOTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONTROL 

1.  Emotional  control  in  the  speech  situation 

2.  Appropriate    controlled    emotional    activity    in    the 

speech  situation 

3.  Confidence  in  meeting  life  situations 

4.  The  development  of  sentiments  and  tastes 

5.  The  development  of  enthusiasms  and  interests 

6.  Broad,  discerning  sympathies 

I.      EMPATHIC  MATURITY  (A  Combination  of  Thought 
and  Feeling  in  Reactions  to  Environment) 

1.  A  wide  range  of  experience  and  empathic  response 

2.  Care  in  judgment 

3.  Purposive  activity 

J.     CHARACTER   EDUCATION   FOR   SPEECH   RELA- 
TIONSHIPS  (Moral  Strength) 

1.  Moral  honesty 

2.  Courage 

3.  Industry 

4.  Perseverance 

K.     THE  SOCIAL  PERSONALITY 

1.  Physical  and  mental  health  and  robustness 

2.  Tact  (Good  judgment  combined  with  a  regard  for  the 

opinions  and  feelings  of  others) 

3.  Individuality 

4.  Maximum  effectiveness  of  the  foregoing  agencies  to 
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produce  a  winning  personality  in  social  relation- 
ships 

One  would  like  so  much  to  stop  and  discuss  various  of 
these  listed  objectives — those  of  articulation  and  pronunciaj:, 
tion,  for  example.  We  abhor  slovenly  articulation  and  indis- 
tinct speaking,  and  it  infests  every  college  campus.  We  are  a 
nation  of  slovenly  speakers.  The  articulatory  and  pronuncia- 
tion habits  of  the  nation  are  probably  below  the  average  of 
those  persons  who  make  addresses  over  the  radio.  And  yet  I 
want  to  ask  you,  as  an  example,  if  you  have  heard  President 
Hoover  speak,  either  in  person  or  over  a  radio;  and  did  you 
see  the  syndicated  article  by  the  New  York  columnist,  which 
appeared  in  daily  newspapers  all  over  the  country,  deploring 
the  articulatory  habits  and  the  mispronunciations  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover  in  a  certain  radio  speech?  From  this  and  other 
similar  examples  a  sounding  of  our  national  habits  in  these 
respects  may  be  inferred. 

But  we  dislike  just  as  much  the  overexactness  affected  by 
some,  especially  some  radio  announcers,  in  their  mistaken  at- 
tempt to  speak  correctly.  How  many  times  we  have  heard  on 
the  radio  the  booming  voice  of  the  California  automobile  dis- 
tributor with  his  ''airan-clad  guarantee!"  or  the  announcement 
of  the  "armor  and  Company"  program;  or  that  such  and  such 
a  station  in  6-klsend,  California,  is  now  broadcasting;"  or  that 
the  next  musical  number  is  "a  Victrola  rekord!"  These  people 
have  the  mistaken  notion  that  spelling  determines  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words,  and  they  add  secondary  stress  in  an  at- 
tempt at  correctness  without  knowing  what  is  correct.  They 
break  up  their  word-groups  with  a  staccato  utterance  and  quar- 
ter-note rests:  "This  is  Tucson,  Arizona,  the  Sun  —  shine  — 
City." 

Someone  has  said  that  teachers  should  "observe  the  golden 
mean  between  the  pedantic  and  the  slipshod."  There  is  also  a 
golden  mean  between  the  slovenly  and  the  overexact,  and  we 
should  observe  it.  Teachers  of  speech,  from  the  primary  grades 
through  the  university,  have  a  very  definite  responsibility  for 
cultivating  correct  and  pleasing  articulatory,  enunciatory,  and 
pronunciation  habits.  The  vowel  sounds  I  have  not  touched 
upon,  but  in  practice  we  as  a  xiation-  are  subject  to  the  same 
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charge,  with  our  poor  resonance  and  want  of  melody  in  speech. 
However,  before  these  and  the  other  desirable  speech  habits 
can  be  taught  in  the  entire  school  system  teachers  must  be  defi- 
nitely trained  in  these  respects.  At  the  present  time  practically 
no  attention  is  paid  to  them  in  training  elementary-school 
teachers,  and  the  large  numbers  of  secondary-school  and  col- 
lege teachers  employed  to  handle  speech  work  who  have  not 
been  trained  in  voice  improvement  and  phonetics  is  appalling. 
A  demand  must  be  created  among  principals,  deans,  and  presi- 
dents, and  the  teacher-training  agencies  will  gladly  arrange  to 
supply  the  demand. 

The  Basic  College  Course  in  Speech 

If  I  talk  more  about  the  college  field  than  about  the  other 
divisions  of  the  educational  system,  I  beg  your  indulgence. 
Most  of  my  thinking  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lege field  and  my  mind  gravitates  there.  With  your  permission 
I'll  read  the  set  of  objectives  which  govern  our  basic  course  in 
speech  at  the  University  of  Arizona  this  year.  This  set  was 
drawn  up  for  the  actual  conduct  of  the  course,  without  thought 
of  being  used  in  this  paper.  Vv^e  make  a  new  set  each  year, 
without  looking  at  those  for  the  preceding  year  until  the  cur- 
rent year's  set  has  been  completed,  and  it  is  always  subject 
to  change.  Next  month  it  will  probably  be  slightly  altered,  but 
at  present  it  is  as  follows: 

A.     KNOWLEDGE 

1.  Orientation  in  the  field  of  speech.  An  analytical  un- 

derstanding of  the  general  structure  and  content  of 
the  field,  and  of  the  relationships  and  functions  of 
the  several  divisions  and  phases  of  the  field. 

2.  An    understanding    of    the    psychological    principles 

which  dominate  the  speech  situation  (and  an  abili- 
ty to  apply  them  in  speaking): 

a.  Attention 

b.  The  thought  processes  (perception,  memory,  as- 

sociation, imagination,  reasoning) 

c.  Empathy,  emotion,  and  motivation 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  raechanics  of  speaking 
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a.  The    fundamentals    of    bodily    participation    in 

speech 

b.  Fundamental  principles  of  voice  production 

c.  The  phonetic  basis  of  speaking 

d.  A  grasp  of  the  essentials  of  good  speaking,  read- 

ing, and  acting 

B.     SKILLS    (PERSONAL    IMPROVEMENT.    PERSON- 
ALITY TRAINING) 

1.  Preliminary  physical  and  mental  control 

a.  Self-confidence  in  speaking 

b.  Physical  relaxation  and  tonicity 

c.  Mental  and  physical  poise,  deliberation,  vitality, 

animation 

2.  Mental  approaches,  attitudes,  and  habits 

a.  Intellectual  alertness 

b.  Sound  thinking 

c.  An  analytic  approach  to  the  problems  of  life 

d.  A  sympathetically  critical  attitude 

e.  A  judicial  attitude 

f.  Strength  of  opinion  and  conviction 

g.  Stimulation  of  the  imagination 

h.     Cultivation  of  the  sense  of  humor 
i.     An  aesthetic  appreciation  of  environment 
j.     Emotional     appreciation,     development,     refine- 
ment, and  control 
k,     A  deepening  of  individual  special  interests 
1.      Worthy  ideals 
m.    A  wholesome  enthusiasm,  specifically  directed 

3.  Social  attitudes  and  habits 

a.  Sincerity  of  attitude  and  purpose 

b.  Interest  in  others 

c.  An   attitude  of   open-mindedness   and   tolerance 

(breadth      of      sympathy)      combined      with 
strength  of  conviction  and  opinion 

d.  Honesty  of  thought,  word,  and  deed 

e.  Fairness 

f.  Ability  to  get  along  pleasantly  with  others 

g.  Kindliness  of  feeling  and  a  cooperative  attitude 
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(Freedom  from  jealousies,  suspicions,  and 
animosities) 

4.  Pleasing  action  in  speech  (Bodily  control  with  ease, 

grace,  and  strength  in  speaking) 

a.  Relaxation    where    needed,     muscular     tonicity 

where  needed 

b.  Coordination 

c.  Integrated  bodily  adjustment 

d.  The  basic  essentials  of  grace  in  posture,  move- 

ment, and  gesture,  from  a  proper  combination 
of  muscular  tension  and  relaxation,  coupled 
with  economy  of  movement 

5.  Pleasing  voice 

a.  Good  breathing  habits  for  speech 

b.  Good  vocal  quality,  free  from  defects 

c.  A  medium  low  key 

d.  A  wide  range  of  pitch  with  conversational  irregu- 

larity of  pitch  change 

e.  Vibrant 

f.  Melodious 

6.  Language  standards  and  habits  of  good  usage 

a.  Audibility 

b.  Distinct  articulation 

c.  Good  diction 

(1)  Vocabulary — range,   refinement,   fitness  or 

propriety,  exactness  in  word  choice 

(2)  Construction     and     word     order — clarity, 

economy,  and  persuasiveness  of  expres- 
sion 
(3)     Acceptable  grammar 

d.  Acceptable  standards  of  usage  in  articulation  and 

pronunciation 

7.  An  application  of  all  the  foregoing  knowledge  and 

skills  in  purposive  speaking  through  the  medium  of 
the  speech  forms: 
a.     Original  speaking 

(1)     Private  speaking 

(a)  Conversation 

(b)  Business  speech 
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(c)     Salesmanship 

(2)  Conference      speaking      (committee      and 

group  discussion) 

(3)  Parliamentary  procedure 

(4)  Public  speaking 

b.  Declamation 

c.  Story-telling 

d.  Interpretative  reading 

e.  Acting 

The  practicable  nature  of  such  a  list  of  objectives  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  basic  course  must  be  an  approach  to  the 
sequential  courses  which  follow.  Each  one  will  have  his  meth- 
od of  applying  them.  I  always  start  off  with  the  objective  of 
distinct  speaking,  follow  it  quickly  with  attention  to  breath- 
ing and  training  in  relaxation,  and  let  the  other  objectives  come 
in  the  order  and  relative  importance  suggested  by  the  needs 
of  the  particular  section.  At  first  the  students  see  them  only  as 
a  series  of  several  objectives;  later  in  the  course  they  come  to 
see  them  as  an  organized  set  of  objectives. 

V.     Qualifications  and  Training  Needed  by 
Teachers  of  Speech 

Looking  first  at  the  qualifications  aside  from  technical 
training,  teachers  should  as  far  as  possible  possess  three  es- 
sential qualities:  classroom  teaching  ability;  scholarship;  and 
promotional  ability.  The  first  and  third  are  largely  inherent 
if  one  has  them  at  all;  the  second  is  acquired. 

The  importance  of  a  psychological  training  for  teachers 
of  speech  and  the  exceedingly  close  relationship  between 
speech  and  psychology — much  closer  than  speech  with  any 
other  department  of  the  curriculum — finds  its  application  in 
many  ways,  both  in  relation  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  community 
at  large.  Therefore  a  training  in  both  individual  and  social 
psychology;  child,  adolescent,  and  adult  psychology;  normal 
and  abnormal  psychology  is  desirable,  well-nigh  essential. 

One  observation  is  required  in  connection  with  the  ele- 
mentary school :  the  present  trend  away  from  teachers  of  speci- 
fic subjects,  as  history,  geography,  and  nature  study,  and 
toward  the  training  of  teachers  for  certain  rooms  or  grades, 
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requiring  a  training  in  all  the  subjects  which  the  children  of 
that  grade  pursue.  In  the  past  it  has  been  highly  beneficial  for 
teachers  of  all  subjects  to  have  a  fair  training  in  speech — they 
have  been  better  teachers  of  their  particular  subjects  by  vir- 
tue of  speech  training — but  with  this  new  trend,  every  teacher 
in  the  elementary  school  must  have  the  minimum  essentials 
of  speech  training,  including  the  functional  phase  of  speech 
correction. 

The  following  outline  of  needed  training  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  of  speech  is  applicable  to  the  elementary 
school,  the  high  school,  and  the  college.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  list  of  supporting  minors  for  students  majoring  in  each 
division  of  the  field  of  speech. 

The  Training  Needed  by  a  Teacher  of  Speech 

A.     IN  SPEECH 

1.  Principles  of  the  effective  speaking  voice 

2.  Principles  of  effective  bodily  participation  in  speech 

3.  Principles  of  the  effective  use  of  oral  language 

a.  Phonetic  values 

(1)  Speech    sound    formation    and    standards 

(Articulation  and  enunciation) 

(2)  Pronunciation:   Usages  and  standards 

b.  Grammar 

c.  Oral    style    (Diction,    phraseology,    vocabulary, 

artistic  merit,  individuality,  strength,  econ- 
omy) 

4.  Skill  in  the  use  of  body,  voice,  and  language  in  the 

three    main    speech    forms:    private    and    public 
speaking,  private  and  public  reading,  and  acting) 

5.  Familiarity  with  the  knowledge  content  and  the  liter- 

ature of  certain  subject  divisions  of  speech,  as  fol- 
lows: 

a.  Specialization  in  at  least  two  of  the  three  main 

subject  divisions  centering  around  the  skills 
(original  speaking,  oral  interpretation,  and 
dramatics) 

b.  Specialization  in  the  teaching  of  speech 

c.  A  minimum  training  in  the  psychology  of  speech 
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d.  A  minimum  training  in  phonetics 

e.  A    minimum    training    in    voice    science    (vocal 

anatomy,  physiology,  and  acoustics) 

f.  An  appreciation  of  the  scope  and  function  of: 

(1)  Para-vocal  physiology    (the   anatomy   and 

physiology    of    the    skeletal,    muscular, 
nervous,  and  visceral  systems) 

(2)  The  physics  of  sound,  light,  and  color 

(3)  Speech  correction 

(a)  The  diagnosis  of  speech  defects  and 

disorders 

(b)  The  correction  of  functional  defects 

(c)  Dental,   head,   and   thoracic   therapy 

and  surgery 

(d)  Psychological    re-education,    mental 

therapy    (psychiatrics    or   psycho- 
therapy) 

B.  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

1.  Human  adult  psychology 

2.  Child  psychology  for  the  elementary-school  teacher, 

adolescent  psychology  for  the  high-school  teacher 

3.  The  psychology  of  the  thought  processes 

4.  The  psychology  of  emotion  and  action 

5.  Social  psychology 

6.  Personality  education 

7.  Character  education 

C.  IN  EDUCATION 

1.  Principles  of  education 

2.  Educational  psychology 

3.  Social  phases  of  education 

4.  Principles  of  elementary-school  teaching  for  elemen- 

tary-school teachers,  principles  of  high-school 
teaching  for  high-school  teachers,  principles  of  col- 
lege teaching  for  college  teachers 

D.  IN  ENGLISH 

1.  English  composition 

2.  English  literature 
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E.     SUPPORTING  MINORS  FOR  STUDENTS  MAJOR- 
ING IN  SPEECH 

(College  students  majoring  in  speech  should  minor 
in  one  or  a  combination  of  the  supporting  fields,  as 
follows) : 

1.  With  Original  Speaking,  the  minor  should  be  chosen 

from: 

a.  Psychology 

b.  Economics 

c.  Political  Science 

d.  History 

e.  Education 

f.  English  composition 

g.  Physical  education 
h.  The  singing  voice 

2.  With  Oral  Interpretation,  the  minor  should  be  chosen 

from: 

a.  English  literature 

b.  Narrative  writing 

c.  Poetics 

d.  Comparative  and  world  literature 

e.  Aesthetics 

f.  Art 

g.  The  singing  voice 
h.  Education 

i.      Physical  education 

3.  With  Dramatics,  the  minor  should  be  chosen  from: 

a.  English  literature 

b.  Comparative  and  world  literature 

c.  Narrative,  descriptive,  and  expository  writing 

d.  Poetics 

e.  Aesthetics 

f.  Art 

g.  The  singing  voice 
h.  Education 

i.      Physical  education 

j.     The  physics  and  the  psychology  of  sound,  light, 
and  color 
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4.  With  the  Speech  Sciences,  the  minor  should  be  chosen 

from: 

a.  Psychology 

b.  Zoology 

c.  Chemistry 

d.  Physics 

5.  With  Speech  Correction,  the  minor  should  be  chosen 
from: 

a.  Psychology 

b.  Psychiatry 

c.  Vocal  anatomy  and  physiology 

d.  Human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  neurology 

e.  Pathology 

f.  Dental  therapy  and  oral  surgery 

g.  Eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  therapy  and  surgery 
h.  Education 

i.      Physical  education 

6.  With  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  the  minor  should  be 

chosen  from: 

a.  Education 

b.  English  composition 

c.  English  literature 

F.     THE  SCIENCE  REQUIREMENT 

Many  colleges  and  universities  require  each  candidate  for 
the  baccalaureate  degree  to  take  a  minimum  number  of 
units  of  a  science  before  graduation.  Whether  or  not 
any  certain  institution  makes  this  requirement,  college 
students  who  major  in  speech  should  elect  zoology  as 
their  science  subject,  taking  elementary  zoology,  mam- 
malian anatomy,  and  elementary  human  physiology. 
We  must  each  recognize  our  professional  responsibility 
for  the  public  goodwill  of  the  speech  work.  To  discharge  this 
responsibility  we  must  show  that  speech  is  vital  to  educational 
training  by  making  it  vital  in  the  lives  of  our  students. 

The  inadequate  training  of  many  of  those  who  have  been 
handling  speech  work  in  the  past  has  been  a  serious  problem. 
The  license  and  prodigality  with  which  colleges  have  been 
prone  to  send  out  teachers  to  teach  speech  who  have  received 
little  or  no  specific  training  for  the  work,  and  the  equal  sin  of 
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high-school  officials  in  hiring  such  persons,  has  yet  shown 
slight  diminution.  In  this  present  year  of  our  Lord  this  state 
of  affairs  hits  at  the  very  vitals  of  efficient  speech  training  and 
the  welfare  of  the  future  of  the  work.  It  can  only  be  solved 
by  equipping  all  teacher-training  agencies  properly  to  train 
teachers  of  speech  subjects.  Provision  for  majoring  in  speech, 
which  is  steadily  increasing  in  colleges,  state  colleges,  and 
teachers'  colleges,  is  necessary.  An  educational  campaign 
pointing  out  the  evil  effects  of  employing  untrained  teachers 
in  this  work  should  be  conducted. 
What  will  you  do? 

These  five  considerations  which  I  have  presented  consti- 
tute five  different  views  which  may  be  taken  of  our  problem — 
five  different  positions  from  which  to  view  the  mountain,  Plato, 
in  his  Republic,  warned  against  gymnastic  acquiring  a  pre- 
dominance over  music — which,  in  our  terminology,  meant  a 
warning  against  gymnastic  acquiring  a  predominance  over 
poetry,  letters,  science,  and  philosophy — the  intellectual.  In 
educational  circles  today  there  is  a  swing  away  from  the  over- 
emphasis which  has  been  placed  on  athletics  in  recent  years, 
and  a  tendency  to  balance  them  well  with  the  intellectual.  This 
does  not  mean  a  return  to  the  bi-weekly  neighborhood  literary 
societies  of  thirty  and  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  which  some  of 
us  received  our  first  practice  in  speaking  in  public,  but  it  does 
mean  an  additional  emphasis  on  good  speech  in  the  pursuit  of 
our  intellectual  interests.  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Moore's  question, 
''What  can  you  do  with  your  education?"  will  then  be  all  the 
more  pointed.  The  school  system  of  tomorrow  must  offer  a  pro- 
gram of  speech  training  adequate  to  fill  these  needs.  The  uni- 
versal desire  for  self-expression  through  speech  and  the  con- 
stant necessity  for  social  adaptation  and  control  will  demand 
a  type  of  personality  training  for  social  contacts  such  as  we 
have  not  witnessed  in  the  past.  When  I  went  to  high  school  I 
had  four  years  of  English — ^two  years  of  composition  and  two 
of  literature — and  none  of  curricular  speech  training  of  any 
sort.  I  had  previously  had  several  years  of  English  in  grade 
school  and  it  comprised  a  quarter  of  my  college  course.  I  ap- 
preciate and  value  the  work,  both  the  composition  and  the 
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literature,  and  have  put  it  to  much  use.  Certainly  anything 
which  occupied  that  much  time  ought  to  be  useful.  But  the 
same  amount  could  easily  have  been  given  in  considerably  less 
time.  My  personality  would  have  been  benefited  more,  I  be- 
lieve, by  two  years  each  of  speech  and  English  in  my  high- 
school  course.  For  the  average  student  who  is  not  interested  in 
writing  but  is  more  concerned  with  effectiveness  in  personal 
contacts,  the  speech  training  would  be  distinctly  more  bene- 
ficial. 

Among  the  important  aspects  of  the  speech  field  given  only 
passing  notice  in  this  discussion,  is  the  attention  which  should 
(be  given  to  the  training  of  the  emotional  nature.  We  are  rear- 
ing generations  of  intellectual  giants  with  dwarfed  or  atrophied 
or  bizarre  or  eccentric  emotional  lives,  because  little  or  no  at- 
tention is  paid  to  training  this  side  of  the  children's  and  stu- 
dents' lives.  Speech  training  is  concerned  with  this,  as  with  all 
aspects  of  life.  To  speech  education  it  is  peculiarly  given  to 
cultivate  the  entire  man:  the  intellectual,  the  emotional,  the 
social,  and  the  physical.  The  traditional  departments  of  in- 
struction, almost  without  exception,  confine  their  attention  to 
the  intellectual  training  of  their  charges.  The  emotional  has 
been  practically  ignored  in  the  educational  system.  The  social 
has  been  regarded  as  of  so  little  importance  as  to  be  left  to  the 
machinations  of  the  Greek  letter  fraternity  and  sorority,  the 
dance  hall  and  kindred  places  of  cheap  amusement.  The  great 
synthesis  of  the  four-fold  nature  of  man  finds  its  fullest  ex- 
pression in  speech  training.  In  the  speech  situation,  with  its 
reaction  and  interplay  of  idea  and  emotion,  its  face-to-face 
relationships,  and  its  inevitable  employment  of  the  entire  per- 
sonality, both  physical  and  mental,  is  to  be  found  the  acme  of 
potential  pedagogical  situations  of  moment. 

Are  we  still  growing,  and  are  we  helping  our  students  to 
grow? 
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EXPRESSION^  AS  A  STEP  TOWARD  THE 
EXPLANATION  OF  LIFE^ 

Annie  H.  Allen 

University  of  California 

Explorers  make  two  kinds  of  reports.  Sometimes  they 
record  things  actually  seen.  But  there  are  other  times  when 
they  scout  ahead  and  report  their  surmises  as  to  the  country 
beyond. 

There  is  in  scholarship,  likewise,  a  place  for  scouting  re- 
ports. And  that  is  what  this  paper  purports  to  be — a  scouting 
report  of  prospects  ahead.  It  speaks  not  at  all  of  things  that 
are  proven,  but  of  probabilities,  of  possibilities. 

We  stand  today  at  the  exit  of  an  old  scholarship  and  at 
the  entrance  of  a  new.  The  old  scholarship  leaves  the  stage 
in  some  hesitation,  in  some  bewilderment,  in  some  abashment. 
In  the  wings,  alert  for  its  cue,  atiptoe  for  its  entrance  step, 
stands  the  new  scholarship.  Well  may  the  world-audience  crane 
its  neck  for  a  glimpse  of  this  new  comer.  What  will  be  the 
nature  of  this  new  scholarship?  What  will  be  its  effect  upon  the 
life,  and  the  happiness,  and  the  progress  of  man? 

The  goal  of  scholarship  is,  of  course,  the  explanation  of 
life  and  its  laws — full  explanation,  final  explanation.  Such  ex- 
planation can  ignore  no  phenomenon  in  experience.  Nor  can 
the  scholars  who  seek  to  reach  such  explanation  neglect  to 
cultivate  any  faculty  of  mind  or  spirit  by  which  experience  may 
be  interpreted. 

The  old  scholarship  seems  to  have  failed,  rather  conspicu- 
ously, in  both  these  respects. 

First,  it  has  failed  to  consider  all  the  facts  of  experience. 
It  rested  upon  the  old  science,  and  the  old  science  excluded 
from  consideration  all  that  is  not  physically  perceptible,  or 
measurable.  "We  must  be  objective,"  was  the  cry.  This  would 

^I  make  no  apology  for  using  the  word  expression  to  name  the  study  of  how 
the  mind  records  its  conditions  and  activities  upon  the  voice  and  body.  I  know 
no  other  word  that  covers  the  territory  adequately.  Speech  is  too  limited; 
language  is  ambiguous;  public  speaking,  oral  interpretation,  and  such  terms, 
have  but  remote  and  partial  connection  with  the  field  of  study. 

-A  paper  read  at  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Speech,  held  in  San  Francisco,  California,  November  27,  28,  and 
29,  1930. 
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exclude  the  imagination;  would  exclude  all  the  varied  qualities 
of  mind,  as  love,  joy,  peace,  and  so  forth;  would  exclude  even 
intuition  and  inspiration.  Yet  how  large  a  part  of  human  ex- 
perience consists  of  just  these  things.  Nt»t  objective,  to  be  sure, 
they  are  facts  nevertheless.  May  science  pick  and  choose  the 
kind  of  fact  that  it  will,  or  will  not,  study?  No.  Science  must 
follow  all  the  facts  that  do  actually  present  themselves. 

Already  there  is  evidence  that  the  new  scholarship  will 
strive  to  correct  this  mistake.  As  scientists  emphasize  more 
and  more  the  fact  that  each  branch  of  study  works  within  a 
fence,  and  is  not  concerned  with  anything  outside  the  fence, 
our  attention  is  focussed  more  and  more  upon  the  no-man's 
land  that  lies  scattered  around  and  between  the  little  fenced- 
in  plats:  We  may  reasonably  expect  the  new  scholarship  to 
study  the  fenced-out  subject-matter — namely,  mental  and 
spiritual  phenomena,  and  their  relation  to  the  visible  world. 
Already  such  scientists  as  Eddington  are  half  over  some  of 
the  fences.  All  along  the  line  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing 
attention  to  such  phenomena. 


Physics 


No-man's  land 


Astronomy 


Etc. 

Etc. 

In  the  second  place,  the  old  scholarship  seems  to  have 
failed  because  it  never  insisted  that  its  investigators  cultivate 
all  their  own  mental  and  spiritual  capacities.  With  all  loving  re- 
spect for  those  earlier  scholars  who  did  the  best  they  knew,  we 
are  still  forced  to  recognize  that  we  have  been  trying  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  universe  with  minds  but  partially  cultivated. 
It  shocks  us  a  bit  now  to  realize  how  slight,  after  all,  has  been 
the  mental  equipment  required.  The  day  of  large  demands  is 
upon  us.  The  day  is  upon  us  when  minds  cultivated  only  in 
logical  reasoning,  accuracy  of  observation,  and  memory  are 
inadequate  to  the  problems.  They  are  like  horse-cars  in  an 
age  of  aviation.  Can  anything  less  than  full  mental  and  spirit- 
ual activity  hope  to  read  the  laws  of  this  great  universe? 
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This  second  mistake,  also,  is  being  recognized.  Questions 
such  as  the  following  become  of  practical  importance:  "Can 
any  capacity  of  the  mind  function  to  its  fullest  while  other 
capacities  remain  inactive?  Can  intelligence,  for  example,  func- 
tion fully  when  a  loving  atmosphere  is  absent?  Or,  is  the  mind 
a  harmony  of  many  interacting  capacities,  reaching  its  fullest 
power  only  when  all  are  properly  functioning  together?" 

The  new  scholarship  will  probably  concern  itself  more 
and  more  with  the  mentality  of  the  scholar.  Has  he  a  well- 
rounded  cultivation  of  capacities?  Is  he  intelligent,  and  logi- 
cal, and  imaginative,  and  intuitive,  and  receptive  to  inspira- 
tion, and  loving — loving  his  work,  loving  his  colleagues,  loving 
his  students,  loving  mankind?  In  other  words,  is  his  mentality 
an  airplane — or  is  it  still  a  horse-car? 

Turning  again  to  the  old  scholarship  for  a  moment :  It  has 
seemed,  by  reason  of  its  cramped  and  limited  outlook,  to  dis- 
courage hope.  Men  have  been  made  to  feel  that  they  must 
never  expect  to  find  the  light.  The  effect  of  this  hopelessness 
upon  the  morale  of  mankind  has  become  pitifully  marked. 

But  must  truth-seeking  be  endlessly  unsuccessful?  Is 
there  never  to  be  any  truth- finding? 

The  new  scholarship  will  have  the  double  advantage  of 
delving  into  the  rich,  and  almost  virgin,  subject-matter  of 
mental  and  spiritual  phenomena;  and  of  using  minds  in  which 
the  far-reaching  capacities  of  the  imagination,  of  intuition,  and 
of  inspiration  have  been  cultivated.  With  such  advantage,  may 
not  the  new  scholarship  awaken  hope  anew?  And  in  so  doing, 
may  it  not,  incidentally,  bring  back  to  our  campuses  the  joy, 
the  peace,  and  the  loving  friendliness  that,  of  late,  have  been 
living  in  exile? 

Do  these  expectations  seem  extravagant?  Let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  one  of  the  capacities  which  has  been  neglected — - 
intuition.  How  the  records  of  history,  of  the  recent  war,  of 
exploration,  of  aviation — how  frequently  and  how  unanimous- 
ly do  all  these  records  testify  to  experience  in  intuition — ^to  its 
power,  its  swiftness,  and  its  ease.  Speaking  of  it,  Huxley  said, 
"If  my  time  were  to  come  over  again,  there  is  nothing  I  would 
less  willingly  part  with."  Speaking  in  the  present  day,  Edding- 
ton  says:  "...  consciousness,  looking  out  through  a  private 
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door,  can  learn  by  direct  insight  an  underlying  character  of 
the  world  which  physical  measurements  do  not  betray." 

An  incident  during  Shackelton's  first  Antarctic  expedition 
may  serve  as  illustration  of  a  not  uncommon  experience  in  in- 
tuition. Both  Shackelton  and  Mackintosh  are  men  of  proven 
practicality;  Mackintosh,  in  a  later  antarctic  expedition,  was 
in  command  of  a  ship. 

The  incident  occurred  on  the  deck  of  the  Nimrod.  Shack- 
elton himself  and  three  companions  had  been  gone  all  sum- 
mer in  their  plucky  attempt  to  reach  the  South  Pole  by  foot 
and  sledge.  The  ship  was  now  hovering  about  Hut  Point,  wait- 
ing, rather  anxiously,  for  their  return. 

I  now  quote  Shackelton  verbatim: 

"About  10  o'clock  that  night  Mackintosh  was  walking  the 
deck  engaged  in  conversation  with  some  other  members  of  the 
expedition.  Suddenly  he  became  excited  and  said,  'I  feel  that 
Shackelton  has  arrived  at  Hut  Point.'  He  was  anxious  that  the 
ship  should  go  up  to  the  Point,  but  nobody  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  him.  Then  Dunlop  advised  him  to  go  up  to  the  crow's 
nest,  if  he  was  sure  about  it,  and  look  for  a  signal.  Mackintosh 
went  aloft,  and  immediately  saw  our  flare  at  Hut  Point." 

How  did  Mackintosh  get  the  message?  Not  by  wire;  not 
by  radio.  But  by  direct  mental  contact. 

The  new  scholarship,  facing  instead  of  dodging  the  facts, 
will  of  necessity  say,  "Here  is  a  wondrous  faculty.  Only  our 
ignorance  calls  it  'mystic'  Let  us  seek,  mightily,  to  explain  it, 
and  to  utilize  it,  until  occurrences  that  now  seem  exceptional 
and  mysterious  shall,  perhaps,  become  everyday  affairs,  well 
understood." 

The  intellect  has  received  centuries  of  conscious  cultiva- 
tion. Intuition  has  received  centuries  of  neglect.  Much  foolish- 
ness has  been  chattered  in  its  name.  Confusion  has  arisen  be- 
tween it  and  mere  impulses  of  the  flesh.  What  may  not  even  a 
little  intelligent  cultivation  do  for  intuition? 

The  old  scholarship  distrusted  intuition  chiefly,  we  sup- 
pose, because  scholars  were  unfamiliar  with  the  experience. 
Skepticism  is  born  of  ignorance.  Then,  too,  they  feared  char- 
latanry. But  the  answer  to  charlatanry  is  always  more  knowl- 
edge, more  understanding,  more  investigation — not  less. 
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And  now  in  the  transition  of  scholarship  to  its  new  base — 
to  its  new  subject-matter,  to  its  new  methods — what  can  the 
study  of  Expression  contribute? 

(1)  Expression  contributes  a  field  of  phenomena  for 
exploration.  Expression  is  a  phenomenon  in  nature.  Nature  is 
not,  then,  completely  studied  until  this  phenomenon  is  studied. 
This  study  is  our  birthright.  May  we  never  barter  it  for  some 
foolish  substitute,  or  for  some  one  of  its  own  side-lines. 

(2)  Expression  contributes  a  direct  study  of  the  mind 
and  spirit.  Expression  recognizes  that  tone  and  action  are  the 
living,  visible  languages  which  record,  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision, the  mental  condition.  The  advanced  student  soon  finds 
his  interest  in  the  mind  and  its  activities  greatly  overshadow- 
ing his  interest  in  the  audible  and  visible  signs — ^just  as  a  child 
soon  learns  to  care  more  for  the  story  in  his  book  than  he  does 
for  the  printed  symbols. 

(3)  Expression  contributes  a  fuller  cultivation  of  the 
mind  and  spirit.  Scrutinizing  mental  activity  incessantly,  it 
tells  its  students,  in  some  degree  at  least,  when  the  mind  is 
drifting  into  onesidednesses,  such  as  unimaginativeness;  illogi- 
cal reasoning;  lack  of  intuitive  perception;  unloving,  ungrate- 
ful qualities  of  thought,  and  so  forth.  It  thus  tends  to  quicken 
cultivation  of  all  capacities  in  a  well-rounded  fashion,  by  call- 
ing attention  to  those  needed  next. 

All  of  these  contributions  lie  in  territory  where  the  new 
scholarship  must  go,  and  seem  necessary  to  it.  Surely  Expres- 
sion has  a  great  future. 

Perhaps  it  is  now  asked  whether  there  is  likelihood  that 
Expression  will  make  further  contribution  to  scholarship  be- 
yond these  three.  I  think  it  more  than  likely. 

As  the  student  advances  in  his  ability  to  read  expression — 
to  see  people  as  embodied  states  of  mind,  so  to  speak — he  be- 
gins to  ask  himself,  "Where  can  I  draw  a  line  and  say,  'Be- 
yond this  line  there  is  no  expression?'  "  He  finds  expression  in 
people  and  in  animals.  Is  there  no  expression  among  the  flow- 
ers? Why,  then,  do  some  stand  so  sturdily  erect,  while  others 
droop?  Can  we  say  that  the  rocks  express  no  consciousness  at 
all?  And  then  the  student  who  has  reached  this  point,  leaps  to 
the  climactic  question,  "Is  not  the  universe  itself,  from  stellar 
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vastness  to  microscopic  minuteness — is  it  not  all  expression — 
the  manifestation  of  mind  in  all  its  varied  qualities?" 

Only  two  ultimate  explanations  of  the  material  universe 
and  its  relation  to  consciousness  have  ever  been  set  forth.  A 
third  seems  inconceivable.  Both  have  had  recognition,  in  some 
degree,  for  centuries.  They  are  these  diametric  opposites: 

(1)  Matter  exists  outside  of  consciousness; 

(2)  Matter  exists  within  consciousness. 

The  old  scholarship  assumed  the  first  explanation  as  a  work- 
ing basis,  even  though  the  old  physics  was  all  the  while  declar- 
ing that  it  seems  impossible  to  prove  it — to  prove  that  matter 
has  existence  outside  of  the  mind  conceiving  it.  The  new 
physics  has  moved  much  nearer  to  the  second  explanation — 
that  matter  exists  as  a  mental  concept,  within  consciousness. 

To  illustrate:  We  see  this  room  and  its  furnishings.  When 
we  go  out,  does  the  room  stay  here?  And  where  is  here?  Or, 
according  to  the  second  explanation,  does  the  room  exist  now 
merely  as  a  picture  in  our  minds,  which  will  presently  yield 
right-of-way  to  other  pictures,  which  we  shall  then  call  other 
places? 

Now  this  second  explanation  is  expression,  pure  and 
simple.  It  means  that  thought  produces  the  visible  appearance 
which  we  call  a  thing — as  happens  in  dreams,  when  our  minds 
create  whole  complicated  environments  for  us.  The  new  science 
and  modern  thought  in  general  seem  to  be  moving  towards  this 
second  explanation — which  is  expression.  It  seems  reasonable, 
then,  to  expect  that  the  study  of  Expression  may  serve  as  a 
step — but  a  step  only— towards  the  explanation  of  life  and  its 
laws  that  is  to  replace  the  discarded  theories. 

As  we  speak  of  the  discarded  theories,  however,  it  is  well 
to  remind  ourselves  that  the  old  scholarship  has  given  us  one 
thing  that  will  not  go  into  discard.  That  is  its  respect  for  ac- 
curacy. 

By  common  expectation  the  coming  age  is  to  be  predom- 
inantly spiritual.  There  have  been  ages  before  which  have  been 
predominantly  spiritual.  But  never  yet  has  there  been  an  age 
which  has  combined  a  predominance  of  spiritual  interest  with 
accuracy  and  exactness  of  knowledge.  What  a  vision  then 
arises  of  the  new  enlightenment,  and  of  the  new  life — a  life  of 
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large  intelligence  expressed;  a  life  of  mental  richness  and  puri- 
ty expressed;  a  life  of  sweet  lovingkindness  expressed. 
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THE  GENERIC  TERM,  SPEECH^ 

A  Parable 

In  a  certain  university  the  teachers  and  administrative  offi- 
cers use  the  terms  public  speaking,  interpretative  reading,  and 
dramatics  for  those  three  types  of  instruction,  but  they  do  not 
use  any  inclusive  name  to  cover  all  three  phases.  Each  phase  is 
taught  by  a  different  instructor,  each  of  them  also  teaches 
some  English  courses.  The  teachers  are  discouraged.  They  say 
that  they  see  no  prospects  of  professional  advancement  ahead; 
that  avenues  of  development  seem  closed;  and  that  they  are 
in  a  rut  from  which  it  seems  impossible  for  them  to  extricate 
themselves. 

In  a  certain  other  university  much  the  same  teaching  ar- 
rangements existed.  But  the  teachers  spoke  of  all  phases  as 
constituting  the  curriculum  in  speech.  Soon  the  courses  were 
all  listed  in  the  university  catalog  under  the  heading,  speech, 
several  advanced  courses  were  added,  and  the  teachers  gave 
their  entire  time  to  speech  work.  Before  very  long  a  basic 
course  was  adopted,  which  was  an  introductory  course  to  all 
phases. (/Courses  in  voice  science,  phonetics,  the  psychology _ 
fof  speecli,  speech  correction,  and  the  teaching  of  speech  sub- 
;  jects  were  rapidly  added  to  the  curriculum.  The  staff  increased, 
'  it  consisted  entirely  of  trained  teachers,  the  work  was  closely 
knit,  was  a  credit  to  the  institution  and  a  service  to  the  stu- 
dents and  community.  The  administration  soon  made  it  a 
separate  department  of  the  college,  which  brought  with  it  in- 
creased voice  in  the  policies  of  administration,  better  standing 
and  recognition  in  faculty  deliberations,  the  student  press,  and 
the  town  press;  more  money  for  the  library,  for  convention 
travel,  for  stenographic  help,  for  miscellaneous  supplies  and 
equipment;  more  office  space  and  better  accommodations;  in- 
creased efficiency  in  budgeting  its  expenses,  in  hiring  teachers, 
in  developing  curriculum,  in  developing  serviceable  community 
\  bureaus  and  other  extension  work.  Appropriations  were  soon 
obtained  for  a  speech  science  laboratory  and  a  speech  correc- 
tion clinical  laboratory.     Facilities  were  made  ample  for  the 

^An  editorial  by  the  Editor  of  this  book,  in  The  Journal  of  Expression  for 
December,  1930. 
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effective  training  of  teachers  of  speech  subjects  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  secondary  schools,  college  work,  and  gradu- 
ate research  work  in  speech.  That  department  of  speech  has 
within  a  few  years  become  one  of  the  leading  speech  education 
centers  in  the  country.  Because  its  teachers  had  vision  and 
imagination  enough  to  adopt  "a  common  denominator"  in  de- 
partmental terminology,  they  helped  to  bring  about  the  suc- 
ceeding opportunities  for  development.  The  name  served  much 
the  same  function  in  that  situation  that  the  central  idea  serves 
in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  a  speech.  It  was  a  uni- 
fying agency,  a  permeating  nucleus,  around  which  everything 
was  built  and  fused. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  you  have  observed  the  word 
speech  used  in  two  senses.  Many  teachers  think  of  it  only  in 
the  latter  sense.  The  dean  of  a  certain  college  of  law  with  whom 
I  have  associated  frequently,  who  was  formerly  a  teacher  of 
public  speaking  and  debate,  has  substituted  the  word  speech 
for  speaking  in  his  vocabulary;  but  he  always  says  public 
speech.  He  does  not  see  anything  beyond  public  speaking,  in- 
terpretative reading,  and  dramatics.  He  does  not  see  their  com- 
mon generic  term,  speech.  He  does  not  see  the  body  of  funda- 
mentals common  to  all  of  them,  which  is  included  in  the  basic 
course  or  courses  in  speech.  He  does  not  see;  the  field  of  the 
speech  sciences:  the  psychology  of  speech,  voice  science,  the 
para-vocal  physiology  of  speech,  phonetics,  and  speech  correc- 
tion, in  the  relation  of  parts  to  the  whole.  He  does  not  see  the 
pedagogic  principles  common  to  the  various  speech  subjects. 

There  are  a  good  many  teachers  of  speech  subjects  who 
are  in  the  same  boat  with  the  Dean.  And  until  they  see  a  large, 
unified  field  for  which  they  need  the  generic  term,  speech,  their 
professional  opportunities  are  likely  not  to  increase  much. 

At  all  times,  however,  let  us  be  accurate.  The  department 
head  who  labels  his  the  department  of  public  speaking  and 
dramatics,  if  nothing  is  taught  in  it  except  public  speaking  and 
dramatics,  is  accurate.  The  one  who  labels  it  "speech  and 
dramatics"  would  be  as  accurate  if  he  said  "social  sciences  and 
history,"  or  "earth  sciences  and  geography,"  or  "physical 
sciences  and  chemistry,"  or  "biology  and  botany."  The  person 
who  says  "speech  and  dramatics"  would  be  obliged,  in  order 
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to  be  consistent,  to  say  ''mathematics  and  calculus,"  or  "mod- 
ern languages  and  French,"  or  "the  fine  arts  and  music." 

What  advantages  will  accrue  to  you  in  your  work  by 
adopting  the  term  speech  in  its  generic  sense?  Try  it  and  see. 
The  principle  will  apply  equally  well  to  high  schools. 
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THE  ART,  THE  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  PEDAGOGY 
OF  SPEECH^ 

Joseph  F.  Smith 

'  University  of  Utah 

Were  I  capable,  even  in  a  small  measure,  of  doing  justice 
to  the  'rather'  comprehensive  topic  assigned  me,  and  were 
you  willing  to  accord  me  time  requisite  for  its  adequate  treat- 
ment, this  convention — or,  at  least,  that  part  of  it  which  had 
not  succumbed  to  exhaustion — might  well  adjourn  with  my 
concluding  remarks.  Since  I  lack  the  ability  and  you  the  time 
for  such  procedure,  just  to  that  degree  we  may  augment  our 
store  of  gratitude  this  27th  of  November,  which  in  these  times 
of  depression,  is  something. 

Because  of  the  scope  of  my  topic — or  better,  topics — I 
shall  try  to  make  my  remarks  suggestive  rather  than  discur- 
sive. 

Our  President  has  sounded  as  the  keynote  of  this  con- 
vention. Speech  Training  in  a  Democracy.  In  view  of  this,  my 
thesis,  if  I  have  one,  shall  be  that  speech,  at  its  best,  is  the 
most  highly  integrated  of  human  functions,  and  therefore  the 
art,  the  science,  and  the  pedagogy  of  speech  are  inextricably 
interdependent. 

Speech  has  been  well  defined  as  "communication  by  voice 
and  by  total  bodily  action."  Speech  at  its  best  must  perforce 
be  communication  at  its  best,  that  is,  the  perfect  management 
of  voice  and  total  bodily  action  or,  in  other  words,  the  perfect 
production  of  visual  and  auditory  symbols.   Communicatiofix 
implies  something  to  communicate — message  or,  if  you  will,! 
thought.  Muddled  message,  muddy  thinking,  cannot  be  piW 
ductive  of  worthwhile  communication.  The  prattle  of  an  un- 
inhibited six-year-old  communicating  his   flight  of  ideas  as 
thoroughly  as  he  does  is  not  comparable  with,  say,  the  discourse 
on  relativity  of  the  speech-trained  physicist.  Speech  at  its  best, 
then,  is  the  most  perfect  communication  of  thought-at-its-best! 
It  cannot  then  be  denied  that,  of  all  human  functions,  speech 
at  its  best  requires  the  highest  degree  of  integration.  Consider 


■■^A  paper  read  at  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Speech,  held  in  San  Francisco,  California,  November  27,  28,  and 
29,  1930. 
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individual  human  development.  Good  educational  develop- 
ment is  nothing  more  than  training  in  control.  The  first  func- 
tions of  the  infant  are  vegetative,  and  at  birth  its  life  is  on  a 
vegetative  plane.  Next,  its  development  is  locomotor.  Arms 
and  legs  and  large  voluntary  muscle  systems  begin  their  func- 
tioning. With  the  ability  to  get  about,  explorative  develop- 
ment is  added  to  the  other  processes.  Fourthly,  develops  its 
communicative  ability.  Note  that  each  stage  in  its  develop- 
ment represents  a  higher  degree  of  integration.  Speculative 
development  represents  a  fifth  stage.  The  development  of 
rational  processes  has  long  been  considered  the  last  step  in 
this  climax  of  integration.  Let  good  thought  be  adequately 
communicated — in  other  words,  let  it  become  good  speech,  and 
still  greater  integration  has  been  attained. 

Our  objective  as  educators  in  this  most  important  field  is, 
with  economy  of  time,  to  bring  about  the  greatest  improvement 
in  the  art  of  speech.  Art,  after  all,  is  "practise  as  guided  by 
correct  principles  in  the  use  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  a    i 
desired  end."  That  definition,  it  seems  to  me,  holds  good  for    , 
the  art  of  speech  in  all  its  ramifications — conversation,  plat-    ) 
form,  theatre.  Since  we  are  here  concerned  particularly  with 
speech  training  in  a  democracy,  good  talk,  with  its  corollary,  ^ 
good  thinking,  is  chief  of  our  objectives.   Integration   in  a  >. 
democracy  can  take  place  no  faster  than  the  growth  and  ex-  / 
tension  of  its  systems  of  communication  and  education.  Speeclx^' 
in  one  way  or  another,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  these.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  students  registered  for  work  in  departments 
of  speech  are  in  Speech  I  or  Fundamentals  of  Speech  courses. 
There  lies  our  gravest  responsibility.  Interpretative  platform 
reading  and  dramatics  are  of  secondary,  or  even  tertiary,  im- 
portance. The  students  in  Fundamentals  of  Speech  courses  are 
there  to  learn  the  art  of  talk — that  is,  they  are  if  the  course  is 
not  a  "pipe"  where  easy  credit  may  be  obtained.  If  we  who 
conduct  Speech  courses  are  not  teaching  "correct  principles" 
in  the  use  of  the  speech  organism — which  is  the  whole  body— 
we  are  derelict  members  of  democracy  and  pilferers  of  the 
educational  treasury. 

The  determining  of  correct  principles  is  the  immediate 
business  of  science,  and  there  cannot  be  intelligently  directed 
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improvement  in  the  art  of  speech — that  is,  improvement  with 
economy  of  time — except  as  science  discovers  and  formulates 
correct  principles. 

Note  that  I  said  "the  determining  of  correct  principles  is 
the  immediate  business  of  science" — I  did  not  say  science  of 
speech.  If  there  be  a  comprehensive  science  of  speech,  it  has 
not  been  developed.  There  are  sciences  of  various  phases  of 
speech.  We  have  phonetics,  the  science  of  articulate  sound; 
phonology,  the  science  of  human  vocal  sound;  but  articulate 
sound,  vocal  sound,  important  as  they  are  to  good  communica- 
tion, are  but  phases,  and,  may  I  say,  minor  phases  of  speech. 
Therefore  phonetics,  phonology,  and  so  forth,  are  sciences  of 
phases,  very  real  and  extensive,  but  only  phases  of  speech. 
Our  postulate  that  speech,  at  its  best,  is  the  most  highly  in- 
tegrated of  human  functions  precludes  the  possibility  of  a 
science  of  speech  at  the  present  stage  of  human  advancement. 

Good  speech,  as  has  been  said,  is  so  much  a  part  of  good 
thinking,  and  the  field  of  psychology,  "the  science  of  the 
human  mind," — before  anybody  shoots,  permit  me  to  say  I 
quote  that  from  Messrs.  Funk  and  Wagnalls — the  field  of 
psychology  is  in  too  nebulous  a  state  to  permit  of  a  science  of 
speech.  "There  is  in  reality  no  psychology;  there  are  psycholo- 
gies." And  yet,  what  is  called  psychology,  is  for  us  the  most 
important  of  the  sciences.  Whether  one  uses  the  technique 
of  Structuralism,  Functionalism,  Gestalt,  or  Behaviorism,  one 
is  attempting  to  explain  human  behavior,  and  one  must  look  to 
that  scientific  investigation  which  will  best  explain  human  be- 
havior for  the  greatest  help  in  understanding  speech.  Until 
we  find  the  true  psychology  we  must  rely  on  what  seems  to 
work  best,  and  supplement  it  with  information  gained  from 
other  sciences. 

Having  learned  our  correct  principles  from  scientific  re- 
search, it  is  the  business  of  pedagogy  to  apply  these  principles 
in  supervised  practice.  Allow  me  to  quote  Charles  H.  Wool- 
bert  at  some  length:  "Speech  training  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  form  of  applied  psychology.  Thus  the  speech  teacher 
of  today  runs  for  help  and  guidance  to  the  science  of  psychol- 
ogy. 

"The  speech  teacher  beyond  doubt  is  the  Academy's  best 
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borrower.  Because  communicative  speech  is  one  of  man's  most 
complicated  and  finished  activities,  the  rhetor  of  today  finds 
himself  getting  all  the  help  he  can  from  at  least  half  a  dozen 
sciences:  physics,  biology,  anatomy,  physiology,  psyschology,y 
aesthetics,  logic;  to  say  nothing  of  his  reliance  upon  ethics, 
epistomology,  and  metaphysics.  He  borrows  unblushingly;  he 
has  no  alternative;  for  the  thing  he  teaches — ^human  communi- 
cation— is  a  peak  point  in  the  interest  of  all  these  sciences,  in- 
volving them  all.  Possibly  the  teaching  of  speech  is,  when  all 
is  said,  an  act  of  sheer  presumption.  On  that  there  is  no  argu- 
ment. But  we  must  carry  on,  so  we  borrow  as  freely  as  a  house- 
wife asking  for  a  cup  of  sugar  or  a  resident  of  gasoline  alley 
seeking  a  monkey  wrench.  There  are  only  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  day  and  each  of  us  has  only  one  life  to  give  for  his  pro- 
fession; no  man  could  possibly  qualify  as  an  expert  in  all  the 
subjects  named  above;  so  we  have  a  ready  ear  open  to  the 
authoritative  conclusions  of  the  several  sciences  from  which 
we  draw. 

"But  these  conclusions  must  be  genuinely  authoritative 
and  must  bear  the  proper  sanctions.  We  learn  as  best  we  may 
what  the  physicists  agree  on  and  accept  that,  what  the  physiol- 
ogists agree  on  and  accept  that,  what  the  psychologists  agree 
on  and  accept  that So  the  quicker  our  guides,  the  physi- 
cists, physiologists,  anatomists,  and  others,  come  to  agree- 
ment among  themselves,  the  better  we  can  do  our  work.  Yet 
we  have  to  do  it  now,  today,  tomorrow,  and  next  week.  We 
cannot  await,  complacently,  the  pleasure  of  others  for  long."" 

Coming  down  to  cases,  what  have  we  actually  to  teach? 
Let  me  read  from  the  speech  section  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
University  of  Utah:  "Speech  1.  Fundamentals  of  Speech. 
Discussion  and  practical  application  of  some  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  delivery  and  a  few  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
oral  composition.  The  course  is  designed  to  aid  personal 
address  and  meet  the  ordinary  demands  of  daily  communica_; 
tion."  Here  pedagogy  has  as  its  objective  teaching  human  be- 
ings the  art  of  good  talk,  the  art  of  revealing  themselves  ade- 
quately to  their  fellows.  But  democracy  demands  something 
more  of  its  members  than  mere  ability  mutually  to  reveal 

^The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Feb.,  1930,  pp.  10  and  11. 
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themselves.  It  demands  that  they  have  something  worthwhile, 
something  of  mutual  benefit,  to  reveal.  It  is  a  poor  art  whose 
revelation  is  meagre.  It  is  poor  speech  whose  message  is  trivial, 
or  degrading.  This  inevitably  brings  us  to  that  perennial  bone 
of  contention  among  teachers  of  speech — delivery  versus  con- 
tent. It  strikes  me  as  being  a  very  silly  bone.  Teaching  what 
we  call  delivery  (probably  an  unfortunate  term) — the  man- 
agement of  body  for  visual  symbols  and  voice  and  articulatory 
mechanism  for  auditory  symbols — is  very  definitely  the  busi- 
ness of  pedagogy.  While  students  are  delivering,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted a  bit  of  slightly  inhibited  campus  expression  to  ask 

what  in are  they  delivering?  This  thing,  delivery,  we  have 

said  is  the  management  of  visual  and  auditory  symbols — sym- 
bols of  what?  Message!  Message!!  Message!  Meaning!! 
Thought! ! !  Of  course,  the  thought  in  beginning  speech  work 
will  make  neither  Plato  nor  Einstein  turn  green  with  envy.  In 
the  process  of  learning  to  speak  well  Demosthenes,  if  report  be 
true,  told  the  wild  waves  a  lot  of  things  hardly  worth  preser- 
vation before  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Philippics.  Paderewski 
did  a  great  deal  of  practice  before  he  mastered  Schubert  and 
Chopin,  and  he  started  finger  exercises  before  he  delved  into 
harmony  and  counterpoint.  The  'how'  and  the  'what'  cannot  be 
divorced  in  good  speech  training.  And  so  pedagogy,  in  order  to 
improve  the  art  of  good  talk,  must  go  for  correct  principles  to 
kinesiology,  physiology,  phonology,  phonetics,  philology,  psy- 
chology, and  so  on.  And  as  correct  principles  supplied  by  these 
sciences  are  mastered,  in  order  further  to  develop  the  art  of 
speech,  pedagogy  must  go  for  more  correct  principles  to  phys- 
ics, anatomy,  bio-chemistry,  logic,  aesthetics,  epistomology, 
and  philosophy. 

We  can  hardly  leave  the  subject  of  the  art  of  speech  with- 
out saying  a  word  about  oratory,  interpretative  reading,  and 
dramatics.  Improvement  in  these  phases  of  the  art  of  speech  is 
predicated  on  the  same  fundamental  principles  previously 
mentioned.  May  I  pause  long  enough  to  say  that  in  these 
phases  the  improvement  in  the  art  of  speech  in  its  broad  sense 
is  suffering  from  a  mass  of  charlatanry.  There  are  abroad  in 
the  land  (Hollywood  of  late  has  been  particularly  sorely 
afflicted)    "Bellowcutionists,"    woefully    ignorant    of    correct 
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principles,  but  who  are  sufficiently  good  mob-psychologists  to 
prey  successfully  upon  gullible  cinema  performers  who  wish 
to  learn  immediately  to  talk  like  South  Kensington,  and  fond 
mammas  with  starved  or  belated  dramatic  urges  who  hope  to 
achieve  greatness  vicariously  in  the  elocutionary  attainments 
of  their  young.  All  of  which  is  unfortunate  and  insofar  as  it  im- 
pedes the  progress  of  democracy,  is  regrettable;  but  no  one  is 
suffering  greatly  therefrom.  In  the  meantime,  departments  of 
speech  in  institutions  of  accredited  standing  are  slowly  but 
surely — as  is  the  way  of  education — pushing  the  charlatan  in 
the  wake  of  witches  and  medicine  men. 

However,  there  are  still  other  charlatans  in  the  field  of 
speech  pathology  whose  exploitation  of  unfortunates  suffering 
from  various  speech  disorders  is  at  once  vicious  and  criminal. 
They  are  a  real  menace.  Too  smooth  to  run  afoul  of  the  law, 
they  are  yet  doing  criminal  damage  to  society.  Hence  the  very 
immediate  need  for  more  well  equipped  clinics  for  the  treat- 
ment of  speech  disorders. 

The  word  elocution  unfortunately  has  fallen  into  disre- 
pute. But  elocution,  as  defined  by  Alfred  Ayres,  is  exactly  one 
of  the  objectives  of  speech  teachers.  Ayres  said,  "Elocution  is 
the  art  of  speaking  language  so  as  to  make  the  thought  it  ex- 
presses clear  and  impressive."  Would  that  all  teachers  of  in- 
terpretative reading  and  dramatics  would  seek  to  understand 
and  then  grapple  that  concept  to  their  very  souls.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  correct  principles  in  our  pedagogy  there  is  still  an 
appalling  amount  of  truck  called  interpretative  speech  which, 
to  parody  Ayres'  definition,  may  be  described  as  "the  manner 
of  spouting  language  so  as  to  make  the  performance  thoroughly 
oppressive." 

For  instance,  a  young  woman  who  had  been  finished — 
completely  finished — in  a  well-known  school  of  elocution  and 
dramatic  art — a  school,  by  the  way,  situated  on  the  Pacific 
Coast — "read  from  the  Bible"  before  a  large  audience  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  She  read  some  of  the  parables  of  the  Christ — and 
oh,  what  a  display  of  orotunds  and  pectorals  and  postures  and 
gestures.  Commenting  on  the  performance,  a  man  known  in 
the  community  for  his  culture  and  reverence  said,  "Well,  if 
the  Savior  talked  like  that,  I  can  understand  why  the  Jews 
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crucified  Him."  Such  performances  have  no  place  under  the 
title,  the  Art  of  Speech,  and  the  reason  is  obvious:  the  peda- 
gogy— no,  the  teaching — which  produced  it  had  no  acquaintance 
with  "correct  principles."  Richness  of  voice  and  excellence  in 
diction  have  aesthetic  appeal  in  themselves.  Were  it  not  so, 
there  were  no  need  for  poetry.  Shakespeare  in  Hoosier  or 
Bowery  or  Cockney  would  be  a  sorry  thing  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  but  Gertrude  Stein  is  a  sorrier  thing,  even 
though  she  be  rendered  in  the  best  South  Kensington  or  Park 
Avenue. 

In  dramatics,  a  lack  of  the  art  of  speech  is  likely  to  be 
camouflaged  with  extravagant  scenic  effects.  This  is  "from  the 
purpose  of  playing."  If  theatre  art  is  to  be  good  art,  elocution 
must  be  taught.  I  believe  that  on  the  whole,  college  dramatics 
exhibit  their  greatest  weakness  in  the  matter  of  the  reading  of 
lines. 

Now,  regarding  scientific  investigation  in  the  field  of 
speech:  Some  of  the  most  genuinely  scientific  and  genuinely 
profitable  research  has  been  done  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Com- 
pany, the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  and  various  radio  and 
talking  machine  companies.  These  companies  have  richly 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  accoustics,  phonetics,  and  phonol- 
ogy. 

In  those  universities  where  advanced  degrees  are  granted 
through  the  speech  department,  particularly  worthwhile  re- 
search is  going  forward.  For  the  advancement  of  speech  peda- 
gogy, this  has  the  value  of  economy  because  the  investigator, 
though  he  be  working  in  the  field  of  physics,  psychology,  anat- 
omy, physiology,  history,  or  literature,  is  concerned  with  a 
speech  problem.  May  I  commend  to  your  attention  the  sur- 
veys of  Graduate  Study  and  Research  in  The  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Speech.  In  the  June  issue  there  are  listed  six  theses  in 
the  field  of  psychology,  three  in  physics,  and  two  in  physiology. 
Northwestern  University  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where  these  dissertations  were  prepared,  are  beacons  in  the 
path  of  academic  progress.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  they 
are  the  .only  shining  lights,  but  in  so  many  colleges,  depart- 
ments are  so  jealous  of  their  fields  and  of  each  other  that  they 
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not  only  resent  but  prevent  the  granting  of  advanced  degrees 
in  the  fields  of  the  exact  and  social  sciences  through  the  de- 
partment of  speech.  One  university,  at  the  request  of  the 
psychology  department,  refused  its  speech  department  the 
privilege  of  inviting  a  nationally  eminent  teacher  of  speech  to 
join  the  summer  session  staff  because  he  was  a  trained  psychol- 
ogist and  would  have  lectured  on  the  psychology  of  speech — all 
of  which  would  have  been  unfair  to  the  psychology  depart- 
ment! Impede  educational  progress  but  don't  be  unfair  to  the 
psychology  department.  In  some  cases,  even  modern  language 
departments  have  tried  to  hold  a  corner  on  phonetics. 

Because  of  this  and  other  belligerent  attitudes,  depart- 
ments of  speech  have  had  and  are  having  to  fight  for  full  and 
equal  recognition ;  and  in  doing  so  their  members,  by  a  process 
of  rationalization,  have  convinced  themselves  that  there  is  a 
comprehensive  science  of  speech.  Beyond  phonetics  and  pho- 
nology, we  must  remain  "the  Academy's  best  borrower"  and  do 
it  fearlessly,  and  if  need  be,  presumptuously. 

And  now  that  my  concluding  ramblings  may  be  properly 
exhortatory,  if  speech  work  is  to  flourish  and  become  the  most 
humanizing  influence  in  the  curriculum,  which  I  believe  it 
must,  we  as  teachers  must  appreciate  speech  at  its  best  for 
what  it  is — the  most  highly  integrated  of  human  functions.  We 
must  recognize  in  speech  work  its  tripartite  importance — to 
improve  the  art  through  adequate  pedagogy  based  on  correct 
principles  derived  from  whatsoever  scientific  source. 

And  mind,  we  must  be  "doers  of  the  word,"  not  teachers 
only.  Time  was — ^and  not  in  the  too  dim  past  either — when 
one  of  the  best  places  to  find  speech — shall  we  be  euphemistic 
and  say,  not  at  its  best — were  conventions  of  teachers  of 
speech.  Poor  communication  in  any  phase  should  have  no  place 
in  such  a  convention.  To  the  end  that  it  shall  have  no  place 
here  or  in  like  gatherings  and  to  the  end  that  we  may  be 
dynamic  factors  in  the  building  of  our  democracy  let  us  here, 
henceforth,  and  forever  pledge  ourselves  to  the  fostering  of  the 
art  of  speech  by  increasingly  better  pedagogy  based  on  ever 
widening  and  more  accurate  knowledge. 
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HOW  SPEECH  TRAINING  SERVES  THE  GENERAL 
AIMS  OF  EDUCATION^ 

Harold  Saxe  Tuttle 

School  of  Education 
University  of  Oregon 

Speech  training  has  won  a  sufficient  place  in  our  school 
programs,  to  justify  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  permanent  fea- 
ture. Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  danger  for  any  feature  of  a 
program  than  to  have  it  taken  for  granted.  For  once  an  element 
is  taken  for  granted  it  is  easy  to  drift  into  an  attitude  of  tradi- 
tionalism. Once  the  defense  of  a  reform  is  no  longer  necessary 
the  objects  of  the  reform  are  too  readily  forgotten. 

The  need  of  speech  training  became  apparent  when  silent 
reading  replaced  oral.  The  needs  to  be  met  were  in  clear  evi- 
dence during  the  years  of  propaganda  for  more  training  in  oral 
expression.  Today  there  are  enough  enthusiasts  for  oral  ex- 
pression in  schools  to  constitute  a  temptation  of  the  same  sort 
that  follows  the  first  generation  of  reformers  in  any  movement 
— a  sort  of  intellectual  myopia.  Lest  the  objectives  be  taken  for 
granted  and  attention  be  concentrated  on  methods  and  con- 
tent, it  is  altogether  in  place  to  focus  attention  now  and  then 
upon  the  distant  objectives  of  training  in  oral  expression. 

There  may  indeed  be  a  temptation  in  the  way  of  one  who 
sets  about  to  discover  these  distant  values,  especially  if  he  be 
convinced  of  their  existence.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to 
rationalize  the  system  as  it  is.  Behold  all  the  wonderful  results 
of  speech  training!  They  touch  every  aspect  of  education! 
Thus  the  enthusiast  might  be  tempted  to  exclaim;  and  because 
he  was  an  enthusiast  and  because  he  had  announced  remote 
values  he  might  readily  set  himself  to  find  plausible  grounds 
for  his  enthusiasm  and  his  efforts. 

It  is  in  no  such  spirit  of  glorifying  a  branch  of  study  that 
this  analysis  is  undertaken.  The  present  effort  is  directed 
toward  answering  as  sincerely  as  possible  the  question,  ''How 
may  speech  training  best  serve  the  general  aims  of  education?" 
With  the  precaution  of  this  scientific  ideal,  it  is  only  fair  to 

^Revised  from  a  paper  read  at  the  State  Speech  Conference  of  the  Oregon 
State  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Portland,  Oregon,  May  8  and  9,  1931. 
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acknowledge  at  the  start  that  many  evidences  which  appear 
instantly  prove  to  have  substantial  foundation. 

One  of  the  most  striking  sidelights  upon  the  worth  of 
speech  training  may  be  seen  in  the  literature  of  the  so-called 
progressive  education  movement.  How  large  a  place  in  such 
literature  is  devoted  to  oral  expression!  A  conspicuous  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact  may  be  seen  in  such  a  publication  as  Progres- 
sive Education.  The  January,  1931,  number,  for  example,  was 
devoted  to  the  topic  of  drama.  Scarcely  an  issue  of  this  publi- 
cation has  been  devoid  of  some  reference  to  one  form  or  another 
of  oral  expression. 

The  same  fact  may  be  noted  regarding  other  periodicals 
which  are  frankly  and  fearlessly  progressive.  The  same  truth, 
again,  is  evidenced  in  those  books  devoted  to  progressive  ten- 
dencies in  which  concrete  illustrations  are  found  at  all.  There 
is  no  little  significance  in  the  fact  that  oral  expression  during 
the  brief  period  of  its  recent  revival  has  served  as  one  of  the 
leading  fields  of  illustration  of  what  progressive  education 
means. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  progress  of  oral  expression  and 
seek  to  discover  the  values,  latent  or  realized,  which  constitute 
also  the  general  aims  of  education  as  a  whole. 

1.  First,  let  us  name  enrichment  of  vocabulary.  One  of 
the  tests  which  has  been  widely  used  as  a  supplement  to  and 
in  some  cases  even  as  a  substitute  for  intelligence  tests  is  that 
of  vocabulary.  The  correlation  between  the  two  is  so  high  as 
to  indicate  either  that  a  rich  vocabulary  increases  one's  active 
intellectual  ability  or  that  one's  intellectual  capacity  normally 
leads  to  the  observation  and  absorption  of  an  increasing  range 
of  words. 

Dewey  pointed  out  in  his  classical  monograph,  How  We 
Think,'  that  one  becomes  the  master  of  his  environment  only 
to  the  degree  that  he  has  organized  and  unified  and  integrated 
his  experiences  and  substituted  for  them  abstract  symbols 
called  words.  The  little  child  indeed  must  deal  with  sensory 
stimuli;  but  before  he  becomes  an  educated  man  he  must  have 
lifted  the  concrete  up  into  concepts  abstract  and  general  in 
their  inclusiveness ;   and  these  concepts  must  be  represented 

^D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1910. 
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by  words.  When  the  range  of  such  apperceptive  units  is  suffi- 
ciently expanded,  that  is,  when  his  vocabulary  is  sufficiently 
extended,  but  not  till  then,  is  he  in  any  true  sense  educated. 

Words  unify  thinking.  Words  clarify  concepts.  Words 
simplify  relationships.  In  a  true  sense  we  do  not  define  words; 
rather  we  use  words  to  define  ideas.  Words  constitute  enclos- 
ing walls  which  separate  ideas  from  one  another,  preventing 
them  from  spreading  out  too  widely  and  mingling  with  the  un- 
limited spreading  of  other  ideas.  That  most  high-school  pupils 
work  under  a  serious  handicap  in  their  efforts  to  master  ideas 
is  evident  whenever  a  vocabulary  test  is  given.  A  few  samples 
from  a  local  test  will  prove  neither  more  nor  less  surprising 
than  samples  from  any  other  similar  group.  After  graduation 
from  a  standard  high  school  and  admission  to  a  university 
scores  of  definitions  like  the  following  were  given  by  members 
of  the  freshmen  class: 

chimerical  means  quick  tempered 

decorum     belief 

expostulate    to  eradicate 

gregarious    quarrelsome 

hedonic     unfortunate 

ambiguous    gigantic 

grovel    a  mere  trifle 

to  correct  eye  defects  one  should  employ  an  optimist. 
What  school  activity  does  more  than  oral  expression  to 
enrich  one's  vocabulary?  What  activity  offers  so  splendid  an 
opportunity?  One  may  read  widely  and  neglect  to  look  up  the 
very  words  needed  for  the  finer  discriminations  of  thought. 
As  literature  is  commonly  taught,  altogether  too  little  empha- 
sis is  placed  upon  those  steps  by  which  a  practical  vocabulary 
is  built.  This  is  no  less  true  in  other  fields  of  reading,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  history.  One  may  even  write  compositions  without 
serious  effort  to  expand  his  vocabulary,  for  only  the  teacher 
will  criticize  paucity  or  lack  of  precision ;  but  when  one  stands 
on  his  feet  before  an  audience  he  will  be  reluctant  to  repeat 
a  word  monotonously  or  to  use  a  word  with  the  wrong  mean- 
ing. Here  he  has  the  approbation  of  his  peers  to  consider,  and 
that  constitutes  a  real  motive. 

A  valuable  step  in  the  program  of  special  training  would  be 
the  preparation  of  several  vocabulary  units  representing  vari- 
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ous  areas  of  human  experience  in  which  every  cultured  per- 
son is  likely  to  feel  the  need  of  self-expression.  The  assignment 
of  appropriate  word  lists  in  connection  with  topics  in  various 
fields  would  serve  not  only  the  needs  of  the  special  class  but 
the  general  aims  of  education  as  well. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  improvement  of  diction  is  of 
value  not  merely  for  the  special  course  as  such  but  for  all  the 
social  relationships  of  the  educated  person.  This  is,  of  course, 
in  a  sense  only  an  expansion  of  the  previous  topic;  but  it  is  an 
expansion  sometimes  overlooked,  and  it  is  an  expansion  to 
which  oral  expression  can  largely  contribute.  Comparatively 
few  writers  command  the  eyes  of  the  reading  public;  but  every- 
one commands  the  ear  of  the  conversing  public.  Literary  style 
appropriate  for  the  professional  journalist  or  writer  may  be 
needed  by  comparatively  few;  a  conversational  style  which 
marks  one  as  cultured  is  needed  by  the  masses.  Composition 
courses  may  cultivate  the  former;  only  through  training  in 
oral  expression  can  the  latter  be  achieved.  Quoting  from  an 
unpublished  manuscript,  an  American  prominent  in  the  liter- 
ary world  recently  commented,  in  talking  with  a  group  of  in- 
terested listeners,  "I  refer  to  the  book  which  he  died  before  he 
lived  to  finish."  Such  extreme  cases  are  conspicuous  when 
emanating  from  literary  men.  Confused  expression  by  those 
who  do  not  have  redeeming  attainments  tends  toward  social 
ostracism. 

3.  A  third  objective  of  all  education  is  the  organization 
of  ideas.  One  may  have  enjoyed  a  wide  range  of  experiences; 
but  if  he  has  not  organized  them  they  are  as  useless  as  mis- 
placed library  books.  One's  thinking  is  limited  not  merely  by 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  but  by  its  unification.  Happily  that 
good  word  apperception  is  being  restored.  The  words  which 
most  enrich  one's  mental  life  are  those  which  symbolize  the 
finer  relationships  between  ideas.  In  mastering  a  vocabulary 
of  this  type  one  is  compelled  to  organize  his  mental  capital  into 
hierarchies  of  meaning.  A  high  organization  of  one's  apper- 
ceptive systems,  fine  distinctions  and  sharp  inhibitions  are  nec- 
essary before  words  can  become  the  tools  of  precise  and  lucid 
thinking.  Before  logical  thinking  is  possible  the  mind  must  be 
disciplined  to  analyze  relationships  and  to  test  conclusions. 
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In  a  very  true  sense  science  is  not  the  knowledge  of  facts 
concerning  the  world  we  live  in.  It  is  rather  an  attitude  of 
open-mindedness,  a  search  for  relationships,  the  faithful  test 
of  each  tentative  conclusion  and  the  examination  of  all  avail- 
able data  no  matter  what  their  implications.  It  is  just  such  a 
series  of  procedures  that  constitutes  the  truly  logical  mind. 
Scientific  thinking  calls  for  organization  of  experiences  and  for 
the  careful  testing  of  every  conclusion  toward  which  they  seem 
to  point. 

As  in  the  expansion  of  vocabulary  so  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  thinking,  oral  expression  offers  a  unique  opportunity. 
In  few  school  situations  is  one  put  to  so  rigid  a  test  of  clear 
thinking  as  in  speaking  before  his  fellows. 

"Writing  maketh  an  exact  man,"  wrote  Bacon.  However, 
some  modern  teachers  of  composition  maintain  that  writing 
too  often  makes  an  effusive  man.  Fine  phrases  are  easier  to 
master  than  clear  logic.  Too  often  words  are  used  to  conceal 
rather  than  reveal  the  soul  within.  The  test  of  an  audience  is 
more  exacting  than  that  of  a  teacher's  blue  pencil. 

If  speech  training  is  to  contribute  most  richly  to  this 
aim  of  clear  thinking,  a  much  higher  degree  of  correlation  of 
-\  /  courses  is  necessary.  Organization  cannot  occur  in  a  vacuum. 
Mental  images  are  the  materials  upon  which  logical  processes 
must  work.  The  teacher  of  speech  has  the  opportunity,  as  no 
other  has,  of  stimulating  and  carrying  out  a  program  of  cor- 
relating the  content  courses  of  the  curriculum.  These  courses 
provide  the  materials;  the  speech  course  needs  materials  for 
organization  and  interpretation.  The  audience  is  present  repre- 
senting a  variety  of  interests. 

Mechanics  may  explain  the  construction  of  radio  or  the 
process  of  television  to  those  who  have  chosen  other  fields  of 
study.  Science  students  may  explain  crystallization  or  explo- 
sion; history  students  may  clarify  the  events  that  are  taking 
place  in  Russia;  civics  students,  the  tariff  situation  in  Europe, 
or  the  militarizing  of  American  schools.  Interesting  deriva- 
tions of  words  may  be  traced  by  Latin  students,  while  sen- 
tence constructions  in  English  may  be  compared  with  those  in 
French  or  Spanish  by  students  of  the  Romance  languages. 

In  every  field  of  study  there  are  facts  of  interest  to  those 
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who  are  not  pursuing  that  special  subject.  No  training  could 
be  more  effective  in  organizing  the  materials  one  is  attempting 
to  master  than  the  effort  to  explain  the  salient  facts  involved  in 
such  studies  to  an  audience  interested  but  untrained  in  the 
field  presented. 

The  outcome  of  such  correlation  would  be  the  attainment 
of  the  ends  of  general  education  in  double  measure.  The  sub- 
jects would  be  far  more  richly  motivated;  and  also  the  ma- 
terial studied  would  be  more  thoroughly  mastered.  To  organ- 
ize different  studies  in  relation  to  one  another  is  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished.  The  problem  has  been  to  find  an 
appropriate  agent  to  bring  about  such  correlation.  With  the 
growth  of  speech  as  a  department  of  study  every  needed  ele- 
ment is  provided. 

And  the  speech  course  is  the  gainer  as  well.  One  of  the  real 
obstacles  to  effective  speech  training  is  the  necessity  for  in- 
ordinate amounts  of  work  in  gathering  material  for  speeches 
and  in  producing  plays.  Every  effort  to  avoid  the  temptation  to 
use  the  same  material  for  two  courses  has  resulted  in  limita- 
tions of  expression  clearly  due  to  poverty  of  thought.  Why 
avoid  the  temptation?  Why  call  it  a  temptation?  The  purposes 
to  be  served  in  life  by  training  in  expression,  oral  or  written, 
are  not  isolated  from  the  content  of  one's  mind.  No!  not  a 
temptation,  but  an  opportunity !  All  that  is  contributed  by  con- 
tent courses  plays  right  into  the  hand  of  the  teacher  of  speech. 
The  apperceptive  system  is  provided;  and  more.  Interest  is 
alive;  the  subject  is  the  pupil's  own  concern.  Motivation  is  sup- 
plied; a  real  audience  is  waiting. 

All  the  conditions  of  ideal  learning  are  thus  present. 
There  is  a  system  of  known  facts  from  which  to  proceed ;  mo- 
tivation is  supplied;  the  materials  necessary  in  the  process  of 
organization  are  ready,  but  very  inadequately  organized;  and 
the  process  plays  into  both  immediate  and  ultimate  needs.  The 
school's  extremity  is  the  speech  teacher's  opportunity. 

These  three  attainments — vocabulary,  diction,  and  organ- 
ization— may  all  be  centered  around  the  single  word,  meaning. 
They  have  to  do  with  intellectual  attainments.  They  constitute 
the  enlargement  of  apperceptive  systems.  They  are  rational  in 
nature.  Their  value  to  the  individual  may  be  classified  as  in- 
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strumental.  Apperceptive  units,  the  symbols  by  which  they  are 
represented  and  the  arrangement  of  those  symbols  through 
which  their  relationship  is  expressed,  are  instruments  by  means 
of  which  one  improves  his  adjustments  to  his  world,  physical  or 
social.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the  means  to  some  desired  ends 
rather  thg,n  upon  the  value  of  the  ends  themselves. 

4.  A  fourth  need,  however,  is  associated  with  the  dis- 
covery and  cultivation  of  values.  Life,  after  all,  is  measured 
by  the  objects  which  attain  value.  In  popular  language,  the 
building  up  of  values  is  commonly  thought  of  as  motivation. 
Values  conceived  of  but  unattained  constitute  perpetual  calls 
for  further  effort.  They  are  drives  which  serve  to  give  dynamic 
force  to  life.  While  this  aspect  of  psychology  has  been  little 
developed,  enough  is  known  to  understand  that  interests  must 
be  sharply  distinguished  from  reason.  In  the  face  of  many 
confused  statements  and  some  sharply  explicit  assertions  that 
reason  is  the  highest  motive,  the  facts  will  not  support  but 
rather  refute  this  assumption.  Reason  is  intellectual.  It  serves 
as  a  means  to  ends.  The  feelings  alone  are  dynamic.  They  give 
color  and  warmth  to  the  ends.  They  call  reason  into  their  serv- 
ice in  order  that  values  may  be  attained. 

Ultimately,  then,  life  is  determined  by  the  interests  and 
values  which  are  built  up,  and  only  to  a  secondary  degree  by 
the  effectiveness  of  reason  in  securing  these  ends.  Neglected 
though  it  is  even  yet,  the  training  of  interests  constitutes  the 
most  important  aim  which  education  can  undertake. 

And  here  we  see  the  real  significance  of  speech  in  serving 
the  aims  of  education.  At  no  point  in  school  work  are  the  vital 
interests  of  the  pupil  attacked  so  immediately  as  in  expres- 
sional  activities.  Whether  in  response  to  the  innate  interest  in 
dramatic  representation,  in  toasts  which  call  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  one's  sense  of  humor,  in  sales  talks  for  Red  Cross  drives 
or  other  worthy  causes,  in  spirited  debate  concerning  some  cur- 
rent issue,  or  in  the  discussion  of  a  topic  selected  by  the  speaker 
^  from  among  his  most  vital  interests,  the  speech  program  ties 
up  closer  with  one's  values  than  any  other  phase  of  school 
work.  The  special  program  thus  may  serve  effectively  to  mo- 
tivate all  phases  of  school  work  and  to  relate  many  of  them  to 
life  interests. 
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A  course  in  civics,  for  example,  will  take  on  new  interest 
after  one  has  discussed  the  beautifying  of  the  city,  or  the 
wider  use  of  the  school  plant,  or  the  safeguarding  of  the  milk 
supply,  or  the  enforcement  of  law.  A  course  in  history  will  be 
far  more  stimulating  after  one  has  presented  the  case  for 
Mexico  in  1845  or  an  unwritten  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Philippines.  New  vitality  will  certainly  be  added  to  the  science 
course  as  a  result  of  a  talk  on  the  life  of  Michaelson  or  the 
background  of  Pasteur's  work.  Every  course  in  practical  arts 
or  fine  arts  will  hold  new  interest  as  an  outcome  of  a  talk  be- 
fore some  other  class  on  the  latest  methods  of  cooking,  or  how 
to  keep  up  with  the  fashions  in  dress,  or  the  modern  trend  in 
graphic  art,  or  America's  new  contribution  in  architecture. 

Not  only  school  courses  but  also  life  choices  may  be  culti-^-, 
vated  by  means  of  oral  expression.  Indeed,  the  very  contact 
between  school  subjects  and  life  interests  which  original 
speeches  encourage  is  itself  a  step  toward  life  choices.  Through 
oral  reports  on  the  opportunities  and  needs  in  different  voca- 
tions many  a  pupil  has  formulated  his  own  vocational  choice. 
Through  such  reports  some,  indeed,  have  abandoned  choices 
previously  made  on  superficial  grounds.  Over  and  again  class 
reports  on  vocational  topics  have  proved  but  the  beginning  of 
informal  discussions  among  students  which  have  had  pro- 
found influence  upon  life  choices. 

More  important,  perhaps,  even  than  vocational  choices 
are  life  philosophies.  Topics  which  involve  some  element  of 
human  concern  representing  convictions  which  touch  the  emo- 
tions are  likely  to  be  selected  for  speeches.  This  is  quite  cer- 
tain to  be  true  of  talks  which  are  to  be  given  before  special 
audiences  if  not,  indeed,  of  ordinary  public  speaking  class  work. 
A  persuasive  argument  in  behalf  of  justice  to  labor,  or  of  more 
ideal  human  life,  or  of  national  or  international  idealism  is  al-  j 
together  favorable  to  permanent  concern  for  just  these  inter- 
ests,  to  a  nobler  philosophy  of  life,  and  to  a  higher  idealism. 

But  the  lesson  in  the  principles  of  effective  speaking  is  not 
over  when  the  speech  is  finished.  The  finest  values  of  such  self- 
expression  await  the  final  touch  of  the  wise  teacher.  A  boy 
came  to  the  church  at  the  close  of  service  in  order  to  join  his 
parents  as  they  came  out,  and  asked  the  usher,  "Is  the  sermon 
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done?"  The  reply  was,  "No,  it  has  only  just  been  preached." 
So  also  it  might  be  said  of  the  pupil's  speech,  if  the  question 
were  asked,  'Ts  the  lesson  done?"  "No,  it  has  only  been  re- 
cited." The  educational  world  has  scarcely  begun  to  appreci- 
ate the  profound  significance  of  the  "law  of  effect."  Whenever 
a  response  is  associated  with  satisfaction  the  tendency  is 
to  repeat  that  response  when  similar  situations  arise.  When 
a  pupil  has  given  expression  to  a  worthy  sentiment  or  a  noble 
ideal  the  real  learning  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  correction  of 
grammatical  structures  or  the  improvement  of  diction.  The 
real  learning,  if  there  be  a  real  teacher  present,  will  be  the  re- 
enforcement  of  the  pupil's  sentiments  by  a  sincere  expression 
of  approval  and  appreciation,  not  chiefly  for  the  technique  but 
for  the  ideals. 

Modern  psychology  has  revealed  unrealized  opportunities 
for  the  education  of  the  will  through  manifold  forms  of  appro- 
bation. Only  when  worthy  service  and  noble  ideals  find  cordial 
approval  on  the  part  of  society's  choicest  representatives  is 
there  any  high  assurance  that  the  student  will  be  encouraged  to 
repeat  such  expressions  and  reach  out  for  higher  ideals.  The 
psychologist  today  does  not  say  that  self-expression  causes 
learning.  He  says  rather  that  self-expression  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  teaching.  For  only  that  will  be  learned  which  has 
been  favorably  "conditioned"  by  approval  or  some  other  form 
of  satisfaction. 


"-^  Here,  once  more,  the  significance  of  correlating  school  sub- 
jects through  expression  courses  is  apparent.  Where  life  in- 
x^  terests  are  given  expression  and  approval,  there  all  the  abilities 
that  school  subjects  cultivate  should  be  focused.  Where  life 
ideals  are  given  highest  encouragement,  there  every  field  of 
efficiency  should  be  concentrated.  To  put  a  warmth  of  social 
idealism  and  a  zeal  for  reform  into  history  and  civics  courses 
is  at  once  a  real  possibility  and  a  worthy  achievement  of  the 
course  in  oral  expression.  To  inject  a  spirit  of  service  and  an 
altruistic  philosophy  of  life  into  a  commercial  training  is  the 
attainable  ideal  of  speech  training.  To  transform  courses  in 
cooking  and  sewing  into  training  for  genuine  home-making  is 
possible  through  the  emotionalizing  of  ideals  in  expression 
courses  to  a  degree  not  to  be  hoped  for  otherwise.  School 
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courses  and  life  situations  can  be  fused  into  gripping  ideals  in 
the  speech  department,  if  at  all. 

5.  Finally,  oral  expression  offers  the  ideal  situation  in 
which  such  conditioning  as  has  just  been  mentioned  can  take 
place.  Self-realization  is  possible  only  through  self-expression. 
This  principle  might  perhaps  be  offered  as  one  aspect  of  the 
general  process  of  motivation.  It  is,  however,  so  important  an 
aspect  that  it  deserves  very  special  attention.  A  large  part  of 
the  child's  education  lies  in  the  discovery  of  his  own  potential 
powers.  If  any  worthy  aim  of  education  be  accepted  it  must 
involve  self-discovery.  Personality  is  not  merely  efficiency. . 
Personality  is  the  integration  of  social  values,  of  human  ideals 
— the  awakening  of  innate  powers  and  the  expression  of  these 
abilities  through  maximum  efficiency.  The  schools  can  furnish 
means  for  training  efficiency;  but  it  is  a  high  and  difficult 
achievement  to  awaken  those  aptitudes  and  stimulate  those 
latent  capacities  which  furnish  life's  dynamic!  Too  few  are  the 
situations  in  school  life  in  which  these  springs  of  human  ideal- 
ism may  be  touched.  The  most  promising  opportunities  are  cer- 
tainly those  in  which  self-expression  is  most  encouraged. 

Morrison's  now  famous  philosophy  of  education  is  based 
upon  the  principle  that  one  should  never  fail.  The  question 
should  not  be.  What  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  assigned 
can  I  do  in  the  time  allowed?  It  should  rather  be,  How 
promptly  can  I  complete  the  task  assigned  on  a  high  level  of 
attainment?  The  secret  of  the  success  of  this  philosophy  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  achievement  brings  thrill.  In  few  fields 
of  activity  within  or  without  the  school  is  there  so  splendid  an 
opportunity  to  help  youth  feel  the  thrill  of  attainment  as  in  oral 
expression.  The  field  of  drama  must  of  course  be  here  included, 
as  it  is,  of  course,  an  integral  part  of  the  field  of  speech. 

It  may  be  permissible  to  cite  an  incident  in  the  school  life 
of  the  author.  The  class  was  asked  to  read  Tennyson's  Bugle 
Song.  The  first  two  stanzas  were  read  with  reasonably  true  in- 
terpretation; but  a  repetition  of  the  third  stanza  was  called  for 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  appropriate  words  be  so  empha- 
sized that  no  one  could  fail  to  catch  the  contrast  which  alone 
gave  meaning  to  the  poem.  What  contrast?  What  would  give 
meaning  to  the  poem?  What  words  called  for  special  emphasis? 
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Through  the  years  the  thrill  has  not  been  forgotten  that  came 
with  the  final  discovery  and  the  dramatic  reading: 

"Oh,  Love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky; 

They  faint  o'er  field  or  hill  or  river. 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  grow  forever  and  forever."         * 
If  there  is  one  path  to  self-realization  more  direct  than  any 
other  it  is  the  path  of  self -discovery;  and  there  is  no  gate  to 
self -discovery  save  self-expression. 

When  to  the  possibilities  of  conditioning  a  response,  as 
indicated  under  the  previous  topic,  are  added  the  possibilities 
of  self-discovery,  the  total  opportunity  in  the  course  in  speech 
training  is  not  merely  challenging,  it  is  nothing  short  of  thrill- 
ing. An  intimate  account  of  the  experience  of  a  college  fresh- 
man was  once  given  in  an  oral  report.  It  serves  well  to  suggest 
what  every  speech  teacher  may  well  hold  as  an  ideal.  This 
young  man,  according  to  his  own  report,  had  entered  college 
with  distinctly  mercenary  motives.  A  mature  friend  talked  with 
him  seriously  about  taking  up  some  type  of  life  work  which 
would  represent  a  higher  altruism.  After  an  extended  and  seri- 
ous conversation  the  young  man  asked  his  friend  with  refer- 
ence to  the  type  of  work  which  he  had  suggested,  "but  could 
I  do  that?"  Let  his  own  words  complete  the  narrative:  "Then 
he  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  told  me  the  biggest  lie  he 
had  ever  told.  And  I  knew  it  and  he  knew  it,  and  each  knew  that 
the  other  knew  it.  He  said  in  a  tone  whose  thrill  has  never  left 
me,  'John,  you  can  do  anything!'  His  words  were  hopelessly 
false;  but  there  was  only  truth  in  his  faith  in  me  and  his  hope 
for  my  worthiest  life  choice.  I  never  was  the  same  boy  after 
that  moment." 

Who,  more  often  or  more  effectively  than  the  teacher  of 
speech,  can  stimulate  the  youth  to  think  in  general  and  in  par- 
ticular of  his  life  vocation  and  his  life  ideals,  and  reply  to  his 
unspoken  question  the  answer  of  faith  and  hope,  "Son,  you  can 
do  anything!" 


Chapter  II 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Elsewhere  in  this  chapter  and  in  the  first  address  in  this 
book  observation  has  been  made  of  the  importance  of  having 
a  free  hand  to  build  up  a  well-balanced  curriculum.  The  good 
organizer  and  administrator  will  plan  his  work  in  harmony 
with  a  definite  set  of  objectives  and  in  keeping  with  the  general 
aims  of  education.  He  will  attempt  to  serve  the  utilitarian, 
artistic,  and  cultural  needs  of  the  students,  not  overlooking  the 
standards  of  sound  scholarship.  He  will  maintain  the  work  on 
a  dignified  basis,  testing  all  principles  of  theory  by  the  ques- 
tion, What  can  we  do  with  what  we  are  learning?  He  will  de- 
mand teachers  adequately  trained  in  the  teaching  of  speech, 
with  a  sound  and  broad  general  background  and  education  in 
the  arts,  the  humanities,  and  the  sciences.  The  work  will  be 
student-centered  rather  than  subject-centered.  Principles 
rather  than  mechanics  will  be  emphasized.  The  training  of  per- 
sonality will  be  paramount;  thus  attention  will  be  directed  to 
the  development  of  the  intellectual,  the  emotional,  and  the 
physical  life.  A  well-directed  enthusiasm  and  a  wholesome  at- 
titude toward  life  will  be  exhibited  in  his  staff  members  and 
cultivated  in  his  students. 
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'THE  SPEECH  DEPARTMENT  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AND  COLLEGE^ 

Maynard  Lee  Daggy 

State  College  of  Washington 

An  inquiry  was  instituted  some  months  ago  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  the  facts  relative  to  the  question  of  a  separate 
department  of  speech  in  high  schools  and  colleges  within  the 
territory  of  the  Western  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech. 
With  this  end  in  view  five  hundred  questionnaires  were  sent 
out  requesting  definite  information  concerning  speech  educa- 
tion and  speech  activities."  Of  the  high  schools  replying,  ninety- 
nine  reported  speech  work  organized  as  a  division  of  the  de- 
partment of  English  while  twenty-seven  reported  independent 
departments  of  speech.  In  the  collegiate  section  the  replies  show 
that  thirteen  are  organized  as  English  divisions  and  thirty-four 
as  independent  departments.  Nine  schools  reported  no  formal 
speech  work,  while  four  replies  were  ambiguous. 

High  School  Departments 

The  problem  which  many  of  the  smaller  schools  must  solve 
is  primarily  one  of  administration.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  in- 
stitutions offering  speech  through  the  English  department,  the 
method  of  organization  is  determined  by  necessity  rather  than 
by  choice.  Financial  limitations  make  independent  depart- 
ments practically  impossible  in  institutions  with  small  enroll- 
ment, a  condition  which  affects  other  subjects  as  well  as  speech. 
A  number  of  schools  of  this  type  require  some  "speech"  work 
of  all  students,  usually  in  "Oral  English"  classes.  There  seems 
to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that,  where  such  courses  are  taught 
by  trained  speech  teachers  considerable  excellent  training  is 
afforded  and,  as  students  come  to  realize  the  need  and  value  of 

^Cast  from  an  address  given  at  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  West- 
ern Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  San  Francisco,  Cahfornia,  November 
27,  28,  and  29,  1930. 

-These  questions  were  asked:  1.  Does  your  institution  carry  on  speech  edu- 
cation through  a  department  of  speech,  or  in  a  speech  division  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English?  2.  Enrollment  of  students  in  speech  courses?  3.  Advantages 
under  the  system  used?  4.  Disadvantages?  5.  Contemplated  changes? 

One  hundred  twenty-six  siecondary  schools  and  forty-seven  institutions  of 
higher  learning  replied  to  the  questionnaire, 
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speech,  they  demand  other  courses  in  expression.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  in  these  smaller  schools  independent  departments 
will  gradually  develop  as  the  enrollment  increases  and  finances 
make  expansion  possible.  The  weakness  of  many  of  the  so- 
called  "Oral  English"  courses  is  that  they  are  taught  by  teach- 
ers who  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  speech. 

The  close  contact  of  the  speech  teacher  and  the  English 
teacher  working  together  in  departments  in  which  speech 
courses  are  classified  as  "English  courses"  doubtless  tends  to 
gain  support  and  cooperation  of  that  department  in  behalf  of 
speech.  Even  where  the  departmental  head  is  not  trained  in  the 
technic  of  speech  this  type  of  organization  has  at  least  this 
advantage.  There  is  likely  to  be  better  correlation  with  the 
courses  in  English  composition  and  English  literature.  The 
Oral  English  requirement,  according  to  the  replies  of  several 
teachers,  results  in  "an  extension  of  enthusiasm  for  speech  be- 
yond the  formal  speech  courses." 

Of  the  ninety-nine  high  schools  replying  in  which  speech 
is  a  part  of  the  English  department,  thirty-two  indicate  no 
special  advantages  resulting  from  the  division  organization, 
while  twenty  state  that  there  are  no  positive  disadvantages. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  division  system  most  frequently 
stressed  is  the  "lack  of  specific  speech  training  on  the  part  of 
the  average  English  teacher."  Perhaps  a  majority  of  adminis- 
trators, compelled  to  parcel  out  the  speech  courses  among  sev- 
eral teachers  who,  in  spite  of  lack  of  special  training,  manage 
to  "get  by,"  soon  come  to  feel,  in  selecting  speech  teachers, 
that  special  training  is  not  necessary.  The  result  is  that  speech 
work  under  the  patronage  of  English  lacks  unity  of  aim,  defi- 
niteness  of  purpose,  and  is  regarded  by  administrator  and  stu- 
dent as  relatively  unimportant.  Much  of  the  work  becomes 
"extra-curricular,"  fundamental  training  is  lost  sight  of,  little 
time  is  given  to  courses  which  are  distinctly  speech,  and  the 
emphasis  is  placed  not  on  speech  proper  but  on  some  single 
phase,  usually  of  a  "showy"  type,  and  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  the  least  important.  "" 

In  enumerating  the  disadvantages  of  the  division  system 
the  teachers  agree  that  true  speech  training,  which  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  the  education  of  every  pupil,  is  given  to  comparatively 
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few.  The  students  most  in  need  of  personality  development, 
which  is  an  important  objective  in  speech  training,  are  generally 
ignored,  while  the  few  who  show  special  ability  in  debate  and 
dramatics  are  given  much  "coaching"  in  which  accidentals  are 
emphasized  at  the  expense  of  essentials.  College  instructors 
who  receive  this  type  of  student  from  high  schools  find  that 
several  semesters  are  often  required  to  overcome  false  standards 
and  to  give  the  unfortunate  student  the  right  point  of  view. 
Unscientific  training  under  untrained  high-school  teachers  usu- 
ally establishes  bad  vocal  habits  and  gives  rise  to  a  wrong  sense 
of  values.  This  complicates  the  problem  of  the  college  speech 
instructor. 

The  independent  departments  in  the  larger  high  schools, 
with  their  better  financial  resources,  are  unanimous  concern- 
ing the  superior  results  obtained  under  their  system.  In  no 
case  does  the  independent  department  indicate  a  desire  to  be- 
come a  division  of  the  English  or  of  any  other  department. 
However,  their  testimony  indicates  that  some  friction  arises 
from  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  apportionment  of  subject 
matter  between  the  English  department  and  the  speech  de- 
partment, with  a  consequent  lack  of  cooperation. 

When  it  comes  to  the  granting  of  credit  units  for  college 
entrance,  independent  high-school  departments  of  speech  fre- 
quently suffer  a  serious  disadvantage.^  Students  "pass  up" 
speech  courses  when  these  courses  are  not  accepted  for  college 
entrance  requirements.  Of  two  courses  having  exactly  the  same 
content,  the  one  offered  as  an  English  course  is  sometimes  ac- 
cepted when  the  same  course,  given  as  a  speech  course,  is  not 
accepted. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  student  training,  the  inde- 
pendent departments  agree  that  definite  concentration  upon 
speech  courses  under  the  direction  of  trained  teachers  is  neces- 
sary if  speech  work  is  to  be  truly  educational.  They  find  that 
such  training,  emphasizing  the  essential  unity  of  the  speech 
arts,  results  in  a  higher  standard  of  achievement.  The  student  is 
given  a  better  background  for  the  development  of  any  special 
talent.  Specific  training  to  develop  this  talent  is  afforded  him. 
Speech  classes  are  speech  classes  and  not  something  else. 

"The  Western  Association   of   Teachers   of   Speech   is   making   an   organized 
effort  to  secure  a  larger  acceptance  of  speech  credits  for  college  entrance. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  administrator  in  the  larger  I 
high  school,  the  advantages  of  the  independent  department 
clearly  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
only  objection  offered  to  the  independent  department,  as 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  paragraph,  is  the  financial  one,  and 
this  objection  does  not  apply  to  any  considerable  degree  in  the 
larger  schools.  It  is  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  since  stu- 
dents regard  speech  work  with  greater  respect  where  the 
courses  are  not  mere  appendages  to  another  department,  it 
is  easier  for  the  independent  departments  to  maintain  high 
standards.  Moreover,  the  well-organized  speech  department 
administered  by  a  technician  with  a  faculty  of  trained  teach- 
ers, unifies  routine  class  work  and  school  activities.  The  true 
speech  department  bases  the  so-called  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, such  as  debating,  dramatics,  interpretative  reading  con- 
tests, and  the  like,  on  class  work.  Automatically  this  solves 
many  problems  of  administration  and  discipline  while  it  im- 
proves the  quality  and  assures  the  permanency  of  speech  ac- 
tivities. 

In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  jealousy  which  often  exists 
between  members  of  the  English  department  and  the  speech 
department,  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  both  departments"": 
gain  by  the  separation.  Under  the  independent  system  budget- 
ing of  time  enables  the  student  to  give  to  speech  work  the  en- 
tire period  which  is  allotted  to  speech  classes.  This  offers  a 
practical  means  of  applying  in  a  practical  way  much  of  the 
theory  in  English.  The  speech  teacher  is  trained  in  the  science  ^ 
of  speech  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  expression  and  the  courses 
offered  by  this  type  of  teacher  are  distinctively  speech  courses. 
Definite  problems  can  be  considered  from  the  speech  point  of 
view,  whereas  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  teachers 
in  other  departments,  the  speech  course  tends  to  become  a  mere 
course  in  "Oral  English" — or  what-have-you — vague  in  aim 
and  indefinite  in  content.  Evidence  offered  by  the  schools 
which  reported  indicates  that  the  independent  department  has 
a  distinct  advantage  in  that  it  need  not  apologize  for  the  work 
given,  while  the  division  system  tends  to  minimize  the  atten- 
tion given  to  speech  and,  by  its  half-hearted  and  apologetic  at- 
titude, defeats  the  purpose  of  the  course. 
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College  Departments 

Two  conclusions  are  offered  by  the  very  complete  replies 
to  the  questionnaire  from  forty-seven  institutions  of  collegiate 
rank.  There  is  general  and  emphatic  agreement  that  only 
trained  teachers  of  speech  should  be  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  speech  education  and  the  teaching  of  courses 
in  speech.  The  second  conclusion  on  which  there  seems  to  be 
unanimous  agreement  is  that  speech  training  worthy  the  name 
is  possible  only  through  an  independent  department.  The  dis- 
advantages of  the  divisional  arrangement  are  less  menacing 
in  the  secondary  field  than  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 

It  is  rather  significant  that  none  of  the  collegiate  institu- 
tions lists  any  advantages  in  the  divisional  organization  over 
the  independent.  The  only  disadvantages  listed  by  the  inde- 
pendent groups  have  to  do  with  administration.  Several  col- 
leges seem  to  think  that  the  load  on  speech  teachers  in  institu- 
tions having  the  independent  department  is  greater  than  in 
the  departments  where  the  load  is  divided  between  speech  and 
English.  This  may  be  true  in  isolated  cases;  that  it  is  not  gen- 
erally true  is  borne  out  by  the  very  thorough  investigation  of 
Professor  Mitchell,  reported  elsewhere  in  this  volume.'^ 

In  the  college  field  unity  of  purpose  is  strongly  empha- 
sized. This,  it  is  maintained,  will  prevent  the  overemphasis  of 
any  one  phase  of  speech  at  the  expense  of  any  other  phase. 
Because  the  student  has  the  services  of  the  trained  technician 
who  must  be  above  everything  else  a  teacher,  he  is  given  the 
undeniable  advantage  of  close  supervision  and  expert  direction 
of  effort.  Strict  standards  of  scholarship  are  maintained  and 
originality  in  the  student  is  encouraged.  It  is  uniformly  main- 
tained that  independence  in  organization  and  administration 
dignifies  speech  as  an  academic  subject,  commands  the  respect 
of  other  departments,  and  makes  possible  harmonious  coopera- 
tion to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  It  is  suggested  that  in 
spite  of  a  traditional  union,  English  has  quite  as  much  to  gain 
from  a  separation  as  has  speech.  It  is  possible  that  the  English 
teacher  who  devotes  all  of  her  time  and  energy  to  the  field  of 
teaching  for  which  she  has  had  special  training  will  be  far 
more  efficient  than  the  teacher  whose  time  is  divided  between 


*See  the  Report  in  Chapter  V. — The  Editor. 
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her  specialty  and  a  subject  of  whose  science  and  art  she  knows 
little.^ 

Perhaps  the  best  argument  advanced  for  the  independent 
department  is  the  emphasis  which  the  speech  teacher  places 
upon  the  practical  training  for  meeting  actual  life  situations. 
The  social  nature  and  function  of  speech  is  emphasized  by  the 
independent  department.  To  help  the  average  student  who  es- 
pecially needs  speech  training  is  a  fundamental  aim  in  the 
modern  conception  of  speech  education.  The  pressure  which  the 
academic  traditionalist  and  reactionary  puts  forth  to  prevent 
students  from  taking  speech  is  less  effective  in  those  institu- 
tions where  there  is  an  independent  department  than  it  is  in 
those  institutions  where  speech  is  an  unwanted  step-child  un- 
der the  grudging  guardianship  of  an  unfriendly  or  indifferent 
department. 

It  is  patently  impossible  to  list  seriatim  all  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  that  the  response  to  the  questionnaire  has  brought 
forth.  Considerable  material  has  come  to  me  through  private 
letters  which  the  writers  have  asked  me  to  consider  confidential. 
In  several  instances  the  situation  in  which  some  speech  instruc- 
tors find  themselves  is  little  less  than  tragic,  so  partisan  and 
personal  have  been  the  efforts  of  administrators  to  belittle  their 
efforts  and  to  make  their  academic  path  anything  but  a  path  of 
roses.  In  every  instance  these  teachers  find  thmselves  in  a 
subordinate  relationship  to  an  administrator  who  tolerates 
speech  in  the  curriculum  only  because  the  demand  for  speech 
training  is  such  that  he  dare  not  oppose  it  openly. 

The  following  replies  from  professors  of  speech  in  repre- 
sentative institutions  within  the  territory  of  the  Western  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  of  Speech  I  wish  to  submit  without  com- 
ment for  your  consideration. 

The  Head  of  the  Speech  Division  of  an  English  Depart- 
ment replied  to  the  questionnaire  as  follows: 

Advantages  of  the  Speech  Division — "Not  a  single  one." 

Disadvantages:  "In  Cultural  and  Scieittific  Speech  Educa- 

^The  representative  attitude  of  the  collegiate  teacher  of  speech  is  indicated 
in  the  folio-wing  from  the  reply  of  a  well  known-college  professor:  "Speech 
work  is  quite  independent  in  nature,  and  should  be  as  separate  from  English  as 
should  any  other  field.  Many  English  teachers  are  not  conversant  with  the  de- 
tails of  speech  work  and  should  not  supervise  it." 
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Hon  Today^  I  find  in  one  of  the  chapters  a  statement  which  de- 
scribes the  situation  which  I  have  to  face  in  my  institution.  I 
can  do  no  better  than  to  quote: 

"The  speech  work  in  some  instances  is  subjected  to  oppression, 
thwarting  and  stifling  conditions  by  departmental  administrators 
who  are  hostile  or  unsympathetic  to  the  normal  place  of  speech  in 
the  college  curriculum.  .  .  .  These  are  some  of  the  conditions  which  it 
fosters:  Disastrously  frequent  changes  of  staff  occur.  The  quality  of 
the  speech  work  is  vitiated  because  of  the  chronically  discouraging 
atmosphere  in  which  the  speech  staff  must  labor.  ...  It  militates 
against  the  normal  growth  of  speech  work  and  thus  of  extension  and 
service  to  the  students.  .  .  .  Less  money  is  usually  available  for  speech 
books  for  the  library  and  equipment  for  the  speech  laboratory  than 
would  otherwise  be  available.  Professional  advancement  in  academic 
rank  and  salary  is  often  retarded,  the  comparative  size  of  the  speech 
staff  unduly  restricted,  the  offering  of  a  major  or  a  minor  in  speech 
work  prevented,  and  graduate  credit  for  worthy  courses  not  per- 
mitted. .  .  .  These  are  astonishing  conditions,  but  they  exist  on  many 
campuses.  ..."  (Pages  16,  17,  19.) 

The  Head  of  the  Public  Speaking  Division  in  one  of  the 
largest  state  universities  writes: 

"It  has  been  an  advantage  to  us  because  we  have  had  as 
head  of  the  English  department  a  man  who  was  in  sympathy 
with  speech  work.  We  have  been  able  to  develop  the  work 
much  more  rapidly  because  whenever  a  new  course  has  been 
offered  for  approval  it  has  had  the  backing  of  the  powerful 
English  department.  We  have  not  been  turned  down  on  any- 
thing that  we  have  asked  and  have  gained  in  prestige  because 
of  our  association  with  the  English  department.  I  can  readily 
understand  that  this  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  is 
rather  uncommon. 

"We  did  have  a  slight  difficulty  in  working  out  a  major, 
but  this  has  all  vanished  and  we  are  to  have  a  major  and  a 
minor  of  our  own  next  year." 

The  head  of  the  Speech  Division  of  one  of  the  larger  pri- 
vate universities  answered  the  questionnaire  as  follows: 

"We  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  in:  (a)  the  development  of  the  course  pro- 
gram of  the  division;   (b)  adapting  requirements  of  the  Eng- 

''W.  Arthur  Cable,  Co-author  and  Editor,  Boston:  The  Expression  Co.,  1930. 
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lish  Department  to  meet  needs  of  majors  in  public  speaking  so 
that  a  degree  in  English-Public  Speaking  represents  substan- 
tial attainments  in  English  content  and  criticism  courses  in  ap- 
preciation, interpretation,  and  vocal  training  in  the  Division 
of  Public  Speaking;  (c)  matters  of  budget  assistance.  In  emer- 
gencies, funds  are  cheerfully  transferred  from  the  English  De- 
partment budget  to  that  of  the  Speech  division,  or  vice-versa — • 
a  great  help  in  time  of  need. 

"Instructors  are  given  an  incentive  to  undertake  schol- 
arly and  substantial  research  work  through  friendly  and  en- 
couraging relationships  with  members  of  the  Department  of 
English. 

"Members  of  the  English  Department  faculty  have  a 
keener  realization  of  the  relation  of  speech  training  to  English, 
with  the  result  that  English  majors  have  some  respect  for 
speech  work,  though  NOT  ALL  of  them  see  value  in  it. 

"Candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  in  English  are  re- 
quired to  take  courses  in  oral  interpretation. 

"I  know  of  no  disadvantages  under  the  arrangements  we 
have  here  and  with  such  congenial  conditions.  I  can  imagine 
situations  where  such  a  plan  would  be  intolerable." 

Professor  C.  B.  Mitchell,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Speech  at  the  Oregon  State  College,  summarizes  the  situation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  independent  speech  department 
as  follows: 

Advantages:  "An  administrative  entity  permitting  the 
evolving  and  carrying  out  of  progressive  policies.  More  respect 
on  the  part  of  both  students  and  faculty  seems  to  be  created 
by  having  a  separate  department.  Increased  interest  on  the 
part  of  staff  members  and  consequent  encouragement  to  better 
work.  Satisfaction  on  the  part  of  staff  members  with  lower 
turnover.  Closer  coordination  of  courses  and  activities  that 
come  strictly  within  the  speech  group." 

Disadvantages :  "None." 

From  the  Alhambra  (California)  High  School  comes 
the  following  reply  from  Miss  Veda  R.  Walker,  Head  of  the 
Speech  Department: 

Advantages:  "1.  Especially  trained  teachers.  We  'hand 
pick'  our  speech  teachers  and  they  are  trained  in  speech.  A 
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regular  English  teacher  can  no  more  teach  speech  than  she 
can  teach  music.  It  takes  special  technical  training.  2.  Puts 
speech  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  other  subjects  where 
there  is  a  separate  department,  with  a  separate  head,  drawing 
just  as  much  salary  as  the  Science  head  or  the  Mathematics 
head. 

Disadvantages:  "Absolutely  none.  We  have  full  coopera- 
tion with  the  English  Department,  but  with  entirely  separate 
organization  and  work.  I  can't  use  language  strong  enough  to 
express  my  opinion  that  they  should  be  separate  departments. 
.  .  .  My  principal  is  absolutely  sold  on  the  idea  that  the  two 
departments  should  be  separate.  We  don't  have  to  fight  for  a 
footing  for  speech  in  our  school.  We  are  'speech  minded'  abso- 
lutely. We  have  46  classes  in  speech.  Eight  teachers.  A  definite 
course  of  study  in  speech  that  is  not  a  side  line  in  any  respect. 
Our  department  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
school.  Secret — trained-jor-speech  teachers." 

The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  from  an  analysis  of  the 
reports  received  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  place  of  scien- 
tific and  cultural  speech  training  as  an  integral  part 
of  our  educational  system. 

2.  There  is  wide-spread   feeling   that  the   independent 

speech  department  must  ultimately  be  accepted 
both  in  the  secondary  field  and  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  as  the  best  method  for  efficient 
speech  training. 

3.  There  is  general  agreement  that  only  trained  teachers 

of  speech  should  be  entrusted  with  administrative 
and  instructional  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
speech. 

4.  In  the  best-organized  departments  in  high  school  and 

college,  debating  and  dramatic  art  are  not  regarded 
as  "extra-curricular  activities"  bu!t  constitute  a 
part  of  the  routine  work  of  class  room  and  labora- 
tory. 

■^During   the   school   year    1929-30    1125    students   were    enrolled    in    speech 
courses  in  the  Alhambra  High  School. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

SPEECH^  • 

W.  Arthur  Cable 

University  of  Arizona 

This  talk  is  concerned  with  the  organization  of  the  de- 
partment of  speech  in  both  high  school  and  college.  There 
are  four  main  phases  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  this  afternoon: 
the  scope  of  the  field  of  speech,  curriculum  and  activities,  staff- 
ing, and  housing  and  equipment  needed  by  the  department  of 
speech. 

I.     The  Scope  and  Nature  of  the  Speech  Field 

Suppose  we  try  to  draw  here  on  the  wall  a  chart  or  dia- 
gram showing  the  main  divisions  of  the  field  of  speech.  At  the 
top  we  should  have  a  rectangular  segment  labeled  The  Fun- 
damentals of  Speech.  In  it  is  contained  the  content  of  training 
which  should  be  basic  to  all  types  of  speech  work.  Below  that 
segment  we  should  have  four  coordinate  sections  side  by  side 
horizontally.  These  sections  would  be  labeled  from  left  to 
right  respectively.  Original  Speaking,  Oral  Interpretation,  Dra- 
matics, Speech  Sciences.  Below  these  four  sections,  running 
horizontally  the  width  of  the  diagram,  would  be  a  section 
labeled  Speech  Correction;  and  duplicating  that  space,  below 
it,  the  last  in  the  chart,  a  section  labeled  The  Teaching  (the 
Pedagogy)  of  Speech.  If  we  have  visualized  this  chart  clearly 
we  see  that  The  Fundamentals  and  the  last  two  divisions 
named  are  functional  in  nature  and  that  the  other  four — Origi- 
nal Speaking,  Oral  Interpretation,  Dramatics,  and  Speech 
Sciences— are  structural  divisions  of  the  field.  We  also  see  that 
the  first  division.  The  Fundamentals,  leads  into  all  four  of  the 
structural  divisions  and  that  these  four  divisions  in  turn  lead 
into  the  last  two  named,  consecutively.  Speech  correction  util- 
izes the  findings  of  researches  in  the  speech  sciences  to  correct 
or  improve  the  maladjusted  personality  through  the  avenues  of 
original  speaking,  interpretative  reading,  and  acting.  After  this 

^Cast  from  an  address  given  at  the  Northwest  Speech  Conference,  a  section 
of  the  Inland  Empire  Education  Association,  at  its  Convention  in  Spokane, 
Washington,  April  8,  9,  and  10,  1931. 
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is  accomplished  the  pedagogical  principles  of  speech  can  be 
applied  to  full  advantage. 


The  Fundamentals  of  Speech 


Original 
Speaking 


Oral 
Interpretation 


Dramatics 


Speech 
Sciences 


Speech  Correction 


The  Teaching  (Pedagogy)  of  Speech 


The  Main  Divisions  of  the  Field  of  Speech 

All  study  in  the  department  centers,  of  course,  around  the 
activity  of  speaking.  Looking  at  the  field  in  terms  of  courses 
of  study,  the  foregoing  chart  indicates  clearly  that  the  speech 
field  includes  not  only  the  platform  arts  of  public  speaking,  oral 
interpretation,  and  acting,  but  such  phases  as  social  conversa- 
tion, business  speaking,  salesmanship,  parliamentary  law  and 
procedure,  and  stage  craft.  The  scientific  aspects  include  such 
phases,  from  the  curricular  point  of  view,  as  the  psychology  of 
speech,  voice  science,  the  para-vocal  physiology  of  speech,  the 
bio-chemistry  of  speech,  and  phonetics.  The  high-school  stu- 
dent will  come  into  contact  with  little  of  the  scientific  material 
but  the  high-school  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  trained  in  it. 
In  the  high  school,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  college,  the  arts 
or  skills  should  predominate,  and  the  scientific  material  take  a 
secondary  place. 

We  learn  in  experiments  on  the  psychology  of  attention 
that  a  person  may  pass  a  building,  go  in  and  out  of  it  for  months 
or  years,  and  not  know  some  detailed  facts  concerning  it,  as  for 
example  how  many  windows  there  are  on  any  one  side.  They 
know  that  the  windows  are  there,  they  look  out  thru  them  day 
after  day,  but  the  first  time  you  ask  them  how  many  windows 
there  are  their  guesses  vary  as  much  as  300  percent,  altho  each 
one  usually  thinks  he  !§  correct  in  his  statement,  While  we  are 
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on  the  subject  of  the  field  of  speech  may  I  draw  an  analogy  with 
reference  to  the  terms  speech  and  drama  or  dramatics,  also 
with  regard  to  speech  and  action  or  gesture.  Some  teachers  use 
these  terms  mutually  exclusively.  They  speak  of  "speech  and 
drama."  A  certain  publishing  house  announces  its  specialty  as 
publications  in  "speech  and  drama."  A  certain  magazine  is  an- 
nounced as  devoted  to  "speech  and  drama."  A  manuscript  came 
to  me  recently  with  a  view  to  publication  in  which  the  author, 
writing  on  dramatics,  spoke  of  "gesture  and  speech,"  using 
these  terms  mutually  exclusively. 

How  can  the  fg.ct  be  sufficiently  emphasized  that  dramat- 
ics is  a  part  of  speech  and  that  action  or  gesture  is  a  part  of 
speech  just  as  history  is  a  part  of  the  social  sciences  or  as 
botany  is  a  part  of  biology.  This  usage  in  the  past  is  often  the 
result,  I  believe,  of  loose  thinking  and  of  the  unorganized  na- 
ture of  the  virgin  field  of  speech.  Each  one  of  you  can  con- 
tribute to  an  improved  point  of  view  in  our  profession  by  mak- 
ing the  relationship  of  these  terms  clear  to  your  students  from 
year  to  year,  and  elsewhere  as  occasion  permits. 

II.     The  Speech  Curriculum  and  Activities 

Let  us  pass  now  to  the  organization  of  the  speech  curricu- 
lum and  activities.  We  want  to  notice  briefly  some  things  con- 
cerning objectives  and  standards,  curricular  course  of  study, 
extra-curricular  activities,  content,  method,  a  systematic  plan 
for  majors  and  minors  in  college,  and  some  principles  of  bal- 
ance and  coordination  in  organizing  a  department. 

Doubtless  we  would  all  agree  that  the  primary  objectives 
of  speech  training  are:  1.  mental  adjustment  and  training  in 
two  main. directions:  (a)  relieving  the  emotional  disturbances 
and  training  the  emotional  personality  {the  enrichment  of  emo- 
tional life);  and  (b)  training  in  thought  processes  {sharpening 
the  acumen  of  the  intellectual  life).  The  second  main  objective, 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  preceding  one,  is  the  improve- 
ment of  the  speaking  personality  centering  especially  in  effec- 
tiveness of  body,  voice,  and  language  in  speech  situations.  In 
order  to  accomplish  these  ends  techniques  for  effectiveness 
must  be  developed  and  applied. 

A  few  standards  related  to  training  in  skills  should  be 
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agreed  upon.  Are  we  agreed  that  distinctness  in  speaking  is  the 
characteristic  most  lacking  in  American  intercourse  today? 
We  as  a  nation  are  notorious  for  our  slovenly,  indistinct  speech. 
We  teachers  should  train  our  students  to  recognize  that  the 
secret  of  distinct  speaking  has  to  do  entirely  with  the  consonant 
sounds  of  our  language  and  that  when  the  consonants  are  all 
accurately  and  completely  made  the  speaking  will  be  distinct. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  all  consonant  sounds  should 
be  made  with  the  same  degree  of  stress.  Some,  obviously, 
should  stand  out  prominently  and  some  should  be  subordinated 
in  intonation  (the  British  term  corresponding  roughly  to  our 
word  injiection) . 

Among  other  standards  which  we  should  maintain  should 
be  clearness,  strength,  and  beauty  of  speech;  the  ability  to  con- 
vince those  with  whom  our  students  talk;  and  a  persuasive 
speaking  personality  generally.  We  are  dealing  now  not  only 
with  language  but  with  pleasing  voice  modulations,  harmonious 
speech  sounds,  clear  rich  resonant  voices,  muscular  tonicity  of 
the  bodily  muscles  generally  which  combines  the  proper  degree 
of  tension  and  relaxation,  pleasing  muscular  habits  of  the  face 
(smiles  and  other  pleasant  expressions),  pleasing  eye  contacts, 
etc.  I  am  aware  that  this  looks  at  the  problem  from  the  me- 
chanical point  of  view  and  that  the  mechanics  must  be  mo- 
tivated by  the  intellect  and  emotion.  However,  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  the  James-Lange  theory  of  emotion,  we  should  train 
our  students  to  work  both  ways  and  thereby  utilize  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  technique — that  the  feeling  may  induce  the 
vocal  and  physical  manifestations  and  that  the  vocal  and  physi- 
cal manifestations  may  induce  the  feeling.  So  much  for  some 
of  the  main  standards  of  skills  which  we  should  maintain  in  our 
classes.  We  should  also  set  up  minimum  standards  of  attain- 
ment on  the  informational  side.  If  there  is  anything  more  to 
high-school  and  college  training  than  simply  practice  (and 
the  educational  world  today  is  practically  unanimous  in  agree- 
ing that  there  is  decidedly  more  to  it  than  practice)  then  the 
body  of  knowledge  in  the  field  of  speech  which  is  applicable 
to  student  life  and  thought  should  be  included  in  the  course 
content. 

The  curriculum  and  the  building  of   courses   of   study 
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should  be  viewed  from  two  points  of  view,  the  functional  and 
the  structural.  Functionally  we  should  say  that  courses  in 
speech  should  consist  of  three  main  types  of  material:  the 
orientation  of  the  student  in  the  field  so  that  he  preceives  and 
appreciates  the  significance  of  relationships,  terminology,  etc.; 
skills,  mainly  through  the  agencies  of  body,  voice,  and  lan- 
guage; and  knowledge  or  factual  information  in  the  field  of 
speech. 

Structurally  we  think  of  a  series  of  courses:  public  speak- 
ing, interpretative  reading,  dramatics,  etc.  Each  high  school 
and  college  must  adjust  the  number  of  its  courses  to  meet  local 
needs  and  opportunities,  and  depending  on  the  number  and  ex- 
tent of  courses  will  be  the  arrangement  of  the  course  content; 
however,  large  high  schools  should  have  a  well-developed  and 
well-balanced  speech  currciulum  and  schools  of  less  size  should 
constantly  work  toward  that  ideal.  Whenever  possible  there 
should  be,  in  addition  to  the  basic  course  of  fundamentals, 
courses  in  oral  interpretation  of  literature,  dramatic  produc- 
tion, types  of  dramatic  literature,  play  writing,  story-telling, 
parliamentary  law,  speech  composition,  grammar  and  diction 
(using  the  extempore  method  of  speaking) ,  persuasive  speaking, 
and  argumentation  and  debate.  On  the  art  side  colleges  should 
proceed  in  much  the  same  manner,  but  should  also  add  courses 
on  the  science  side  as  the  psychology  of  speech,  phonetics,  and 
speech  correction.  The  fundamental  course,  whatever  else  it 
contains,  should  include  self-analysis  and  personality  adjust- 
ment followed  by  an  introduction  to  the  effective  use  of  body, 
voice,  and  language. 

Speech  work  seems  innately  to  involve  considerable  extra- 
curricular activities.  If  training  in  platform  work  is  advan- 
tageous to  students  and  to  the  school  which  fosters  it  then 
teachers  of  speech  should  plan  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  such  '~] 
activities.  Some  of  them  will  consist  simply  of  clubs,  as  the 
forensic  club  and  the  dramatics  club,  but  there  should  be  a 
good  representation  in  contest  work:  debating,  oratory,  extem- 
poraneous speaking,  interpretative  reading,  and  play  contests. 
Some  of  the  extra-curricular  work  will  also  be  limited  to  intra- 
mural activities,  either  inter-class  contests  or  inter-organiza- 
tion contests ;  but  each  school  as  opportunity  affords  and  funds 
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permit  should  participate  in  interscholastic  or  intercollegiate 
forensic  and  dramatic  contests. 

The  extra-curricular  work  should  be  very  closely  co- 
ordinated with  the  class  work  in  speech  and  should  as  much  as 
possible  be  an  outgrowth  of  class  work.  Both  may  combine  to 
train  speakers  and  actors  for  community  activities,  contest 
judges  for  service  in  the  community  and  the  state,  and  student 
directors  of  forensics  and  dramatics.  A  Speakers'  Bureau 
through  which  student  speakers  are  supplied  to  organizations 
in  the  local  community  and  the  state  at  large  have  increased 
the  service  rendered  by  high  shools  and  colleges. 

A  few  words  concerning  method  in  teaching  speech.  If  we 
were  able  to  visit  the  best  speech  classrooms  and  to  observe 
the  teachers  and  classes  at  work  I  wonder  if  we  should  not  find 
the  following  principles,  conditions,  and  relationships  to  be 
utilized: 

1.  Much  individual  work  and  always  small  groups  for 

the  best  work; 

2.  The  teacher  organizing  and  administering  a  course 

which  is  student-centered  rather  than  subject-cen- 
tered ; 
v3.     Informality  in  relationships  among  students  and  be- 
tween student  and  teacher; 

4.  A  well-controlled  but  lively  enthusiasm  manifest  and 

cultivated  in  the  students; 

5.  Objectivity  in  teaching; 

6.  Both  deductive  and  inductive  methods  employed,  ap- 

plying principles  to  specific  cases  and  building  up 
a  mass  of  concrete  data  sufficient  to  establish  princi- 
ples in  the  minds  of  the  students; 

7.  Congeniality,   tact,  generosity,   and  an  appreciation 

of  the  humor  of  relationships  and  situations; 

8.  Efficiency  in  mechanical  and  detail  plans  for  work, 

such  as  outline  blanks  for  students'  reactions  to 
platform  projects,  3  x  5  or  4  x  6  cards  printed  in 
outline  form  for  certain  data  on  which  the  teacher 
keeps  a  record  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  plat- 
form projects  of  the  students — (the  teacher's  class 
record  of  platform  appearances) ; 
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9.  Grades  for  platform  projects  and  examinations  as- 
signed in  conformity  with  the  conception  that 
the  average  successful  student  work  is  a  J  or  a  C 
and  that  about  fifty  percent  of  the  class  perform- 
ances are  average.  Two  general  groups  above  aver- 
age, those  who  are  definitely  superior,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  2  or  B,  possibly  18  to  20  percent  of 
the  average  large  group;  and  a  few  outstanding  per- 
formances which  shall  be  regarded  as  1  <dx  A,  per- 
haps 5  to  7  percent  of  the  average  large  group  of 
students  or  the  average  large  number  of  platform 
appearances.  We  also  see  the  teacher,  do  we  not, 
using  his  experience  with  large  groups  of  students 
or  over  a  period  of  several  years  to  classify  two 
groups  of  productions  which  are  below  average — 
one  group  definitely  below  normal,  but  still  of  a 
passing  quality,  indicated  by  the  grade  of  4  ox  D ; 
and  another  smaller  group  which  in  many  instances 
is  5  to  7  percent  of  the  average  large  number  of  ap- 
pearances or  large  body  of  students,  definitely  fail- 
ures, with  the  grade  of  5  or  F. 

Glancing  at  some  of  the  phases  of  the  techniques  for  train- 
ing the  three  main  agencies  of  expression — body,  voice,  and 
language — we  should  likely  see  our  critic  teacher  training  the 
students  in  muscular  relaxation;  an  understanding  of  person- 
ality in  terms  of  muscularity;  grace  of  posture,  movement,  and 
gesture  as  a  proper  combination  of  muscular  tension  and  re- 
laxation combined  with  economy  of  movement.  We  should  see 
him  teaching  them  that  arm  movements  should  ordinarily  be 
from  the  shoulder,  not  from  the  elbow;  that  in  gestures  the 
hand  should  follow  the  wrist.  In  connection  with  voice  we 
should  see  him  teaching  his  students  the  basic  importance  of 
deep  and  controlled  breathing  for  good  voice  production,  and 
giving  them  practice  in  proper  methods  of  breathing  for  speech 
and  for  health;  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  in  pho- 
nation;  the  development  of  resonance  by  simple  exercises  such 
as  humming  to  gain  muscular  relaxation  and  resonance.  In 
language  we  doubtless  see  him  giving  definite  exercises  to  de- 
velop distinct  speaking,  such  as  are  found  in  Cummock's  book, 
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Choice  Readings,"  the  section,  How  I  Can  Become  a  Distinct 
Speaker.  In  his  teaching  of  diction  he  would  doubtless  be  hav- 
ing his  students  use  daily  such  desk  handbooks  as  Winston's 
Simplified  Dictionary,  Advanced  Edition^;  Fallows'  One  Hun- 
dred Thousand  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  (Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.)  for  broad  choice  in  synonyms;  and  Cr abb's  English  Syno- 
nymes  (Harper  and  Brothers),  the  revised  edition,  for  fine  dis- 
tinctions between  words.  He  would  also  be  having  the  students 
read  the  best  speeches  of  speakers  of  all  ages,  recognizing  their 
good  influence  on  the  speech  of  the  reader.  The  teacher  himself 
would  have  a  good  phonetic  basis  for  his  teaching  and  a  good 
conception  of  standards  of  speech,  sectional,  national,  and  in- 
ternational. 

In  connection  with  his  method  of  teaching  the  various 
speech  forms  he  would,  in  all  probability,  use  impromptu 
speaking  for  training  in  mental  alertness  and  responsiveness 
to  the  immediate  speech  situation;  extemporaneous  speaking 
for  the  development  of  self-confidence,  adaptation  to  the  audi- 
ence, power  of  analysis,  intellectual  grip  on  the  subject,  or- 
ganization, diction,  and  emotional  responsiveness;  the  memo- 
rized speech  for  finish  of  diction  and  for  detailed  and  intensive 
training  in  the  minutiae  of  effective  use  of  body,  voice,  and 
language.  In  interpretative  reading  we  should  doubtless  see 
him  making  a  clear  distinction  between  the  literal  and  the  sug- 
gestive in  presentation,  and  teaching  literature  by  types  of 
forms  and  moods:  forms  such  as  the  narrative,  soliloquy, 
monolog,  and  lyric  poetry;  and  moods  such  as  the  joyous, 
pathetic,  heroic,  sublime,  patriotic,  etc.  His  students  would 
learn  that  different  types  require  a  different  approach  and  exe- 
cution for  effective  interpretation.  In  dramatics  he  would 
doubtless  be  choosing  plays  that  permit  a  well-balanced  cast 
rather  than  one  or  two  stars  and  a  remaining  cast  of  minor 
roles.  He  would  doubtless  be  teaching  his  students  to  recognize 
plays  of  situation  as  distinct  from  plays  of  characterization  and 
atmosphere.  He  would,  in  all  probability,  be  teaching  types  of 
plays  and  types  of  dramatic  qualities  but  would  avoid  develop- 
ing "type  actors."  He  would  be  choosing  plays  for  production 

2Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1878,  1883,  1898. 
3Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1026,  1927,  1928. 
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on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  his  students  rather  than  door  re- 
ceipts and  would  be  casting  his  players  with  an  eye  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  personalities  rather  than  to  their  innate 
fitness  for  certain  parts. 

III.     Staffing 

In  connection  with  staffing  the  department  of  speech  there 
are  three  main  observations  I  wish  to  make.  The  first  two  are 
that  teachers  be  trained  primarily  for  the  teaching  of  speech 
and  that  they  be  obtained  from  good  training  schools.  It  would 
seem  unnecessary  to  make  these  two  observations  were  it  not 
for  the  regrettable  fact  that  many  times  in  colleges  and  exceed- 
ingly frequently  in  high-school  work,  so-called  teachers  in  our 
field  who  have  had  little  or  absolutely  no  training  for  it  are 
trying  to  teach  speech.  A  good  teacher  of  speech  must  approach 
his  problems  differently  than  would  a  good  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics or  history  or  other  content  courses,  and  he  must  also 
approach  them  differently  than  would  a  good  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish or  other  disciplinary  course.  The  materials  dealt  with  are 
different  and  techniques  are  different.  The  day  of  the  charlatan 
in  medicine  is  passed  and  he  has  been  replaced  by  the  scientifi- 
cally trained  physician  and  surgeon.  The  charlatan  in  phre- 
nology, palmistry,  and  allied  phases  has  been  replaced  by  the 
scientifically  trained  psychologist.  The  day  of  the  astrologer 
has  given  way  to  the  scientifically  trained  astronomer.  The  day 
of  the  charlatan  in  speech  training  has  about  passed  and  he  will 
be  replaced  by  the  teacher  whose  employment  of  pedagogical 
and  scientific  principles  for  the  establishment  of  artistic  and 
cultural  results  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  present  age.  This 
improvement  will  take  place  just  as  Soon  as  laboratory  and 
research  workers  in  allied  fields  have  discovered  and  made 
available  a  sufficient  body  of  accurate  information  and  the 
teacher-training  agencies  have  utilized  this  material  in  their 
classes  of  prospective  teachers  of  speech.  Therefore,  it  is  highly 
important  that  those  who  supplement  our  ranks  from  year  to 
year  be  trained  in  the  best  speech  departments  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere.  Because  of  the  present  newness  of  the  speech 
field  one  must  know  just  exactly  what  institutions  come  within 
this  class,  for  many  of  the  best  teachers'  colleges  and  universi- 
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ties  in  this  country  and  abroad  give  little  or  no  speech  training 
of  an  approved  character.  For  the  best  training  a  separate  de- 
partment of  speech  is  almost  essential.  (A  truly  autonomous 
division  of  speech,  with  wise  staffing,  courses  offered  in  the  en- 
tire field  of  speech,  and  adequate  research  facilities  might  be 
satisfactory.  But  these  conditions  are  very  seldom  found  in  a 
division  of  speech  which  is  a  part  of  another  department.  The 
reasons  we  shall  not  go  into  here.)  It  should  be  a  department 
where  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  work  are  combined  in 
a  supplementary  manner  and  where  good  training  is  afforded  in 
supporting  subjects  in  arts  and  sciences.  Under  such  condi- 
tions of  training,  the  development  of  a  professional  attitude 
toward  the  field  of  speech,  the  training  in  personality,  judg- 
ment, tact,  enthusiasm,  and  the  other  factors  and  forces  which 
go  to  make  up  a  good  teacher  will  be  enhanced  by  one  who 
really  has  a  career  mapped  out  before  him  and  a  life  goal 
toward  which  he  is  ever  striving  but  which  advances  as  he 
moves  forward.  What  can  we  do  to  get  administrators  in  both 
high  schools  and  colleges  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  hir- 
ing only  trained  teachers  of  speech.  Even  in  college  it  so  often 
happens  at  the  present  time  that  the  head  of  a  department  who 
is  not  a  trained  speech  teacher  but  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
employment  of  speech  teachers  is  blind  to  further  standards  of 
selection,  when  hiring  members  of  the  speech  staff,  than  a 
pleasing  personality,  a  classic  figure,  and  possibly  a  broad  a 
and  a  dropping  of  the  ;'.  In  a  certain  university  this  year  one  of 
three  reasons  given  by  an  administrator  for  favorable  con- 
sideration of  an  applicant  to  teach  speech — and  a  man  who 
has  had  training  in  only  one  phase  of  speech — was  that  he  "had 
written  a  little  book  of  poems." 

The  third  main  observation  I  wish  to  make  in  relation  to 
the  staffing  problem  relates  to  the  matter  of  teaching  load.  It 
is  notoriously  true  that  instructors  in  high  schools  and  in  small 
private  colleges  are  expected  to  teach  a  full  schedule  of  class 
work  and,  in  addition,  to  produce  plays,  coach  debate,  oratory, 
extemporaneous  speaking,  conduct  interpretative  reading  con- 
tests, and  in  general  look  after  the  time-consuming  extra-cur- 
ricular speech  activities.  My  appeal  is  for  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  teaching  load  and  that  time  taken  in  extra-curricular  ac- 
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tivities  be  budgeted  as  a  part  of  the  regular  teaching  load  of  the 
staff.  In  many  standard  colleges  and  universities  today  twelve 
hours  is  the  standard  for  all  departments.  In  a  number  of  these 
foremost  institutions  from  one  to  six  hours,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  such  work,  is  deducted  from  the 
classroom  work  for  time  spent  in  directing  plays  or  forensic 
activities.  The  one  who  organizes  and  administers  a  depart- 
ment of  speech  should  look  keenly  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
to  be  done  and  arrange  such  policies  and  schedules  as  will  safe- 
guard that  quality. 

IV.     Departmental  Housing  and  Equipment 

The  question  of  housing  and  equipment  for  speech  work 
presents  problems  peculiar  to  our  field.  Rooms  for  speech 
classes  should  be  fairly  large,  with  high  ceilings,  and  the  seats 
should  be  arranged  in  sections  either  with  an  aisle  down  the 
center  or  else  two  aisles,  one  right  and  one  left  of  center,  so  that 
the  students  can  be  taught  to  observe  fundamental  sections  of 
their  audiences.  The  raised  platform,  the  acoustic  properties, 
the  artistic  decoration  of  the  room,  all  are  essentials  to  well- 
arranged  speech  classrooms.  If  we  are  responsible  for  the  emo- 
tional development  of  our  students  the  artistic  features  and  the 
decorations  are  of  vital  importance.  All  experienced  speakers 
know  the  difference  even  in  the  word  choice  and  diction  you 
use  while  making  the  same  speech  in  a  bare,  unattractive  room 
and  in  a  beautiful  artistically  furnished  room  with  mellow 
lights,  soft  draperies,  and  the  like.  (The  bare  fact  of  this  dif- 
ference is  widely  known.  If  any  of  you  are  graduate  students 
there  is  a  good  problem  in  the  rhetoric  of  speech  for  you  in 
getting  accurate  records  of  the  differences  in  language,  emo- 
tional response,  and  so  forth  resulting  from  these  differences  in 
physical  meeting  place.) 

There  should  be  studio  rooms  with  full-length  mirrors, 
statuary,  and  pictures  relevant  to  the  postures  of  the  speaker, 
and  pleasing  decorations  where  students  may  come  for  private 
practice  alone  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  tutor.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  definite  schedule  of  rooms  should  be  made  available 
during  the  day  and  of  an  evening  where  students  may  go  for 
private  practice. 
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A  department  of  speech  badly  needs  a  speech  bulletin 
board  for  there  are  always  so  many  announcements,  notices  of 
coming  productions,  and  many  other  items  which  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  student  body. 

Money  for  books  for  the  library  should  be  made  available 
on  the  budget  plan  and  the  head  of  the  department  of  speech 
should  know  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  just  how  much  money 
he  will  have  for  library  books  during  the  next  twelve  months, 
so  that  he  can  conserve  time  in  making  selections  and  get  the 
books  which  are  most  needed  during  that  year.  And  he  and  his 
staff  should  make  the  selections,  not  someone  unacquainted 
with  the  field  of  speech,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

Let  us  hope  that  when  the  auditorium  was  constructed 
some  intelligent  attention  was  given  to  the  needs  of  play  pro- 
duction— deep  stage,  flies  and  grid,  height  of  the  stage  from 
the  floor,  the  width  and  height  of  the  proscenium  arch,  seating 
arrangement  in  relation  to  the  proscenium  arch,  adequately 
equipped  dressing  rooms  for  men  and  for  women,  storage  space 
for  costumes  and  hand  properties,  and  so  forth.  Such  things  as 
lighting  circuits,  floor  and  wall  pockets,  dimmers,  and  drop 
curtains  can  be  installed  later  if  necessary. 

A  workshop  should  be  provided  where  the  stagecraft  end 
of  the  dramatic  production  can  be  conducted  and  where  the 
classes  in  stagecraft  can  be  adequately  housed. 

A  storeroom  is  needed  where  you  can  house  your  pieces  of 
furniture  and  other  stage  properties  and  set  pieces  which  you 
may  have  purchased  or  made,  and  which  can  be  used  in  later 
plays.  If  your  f!ies  are  not  adequate  such  a  room  is  needed  to 
house  your  "flats." 

Whether  in  high  school  or  college,  you  will  have  some 
laboratory  equipment  for  which  a  suitable  place  should  be  pro- 
vided. You  will  have  a  Victrola  and  some  victrola  records; 
some  anatomical  casts,  models,  and  charts;  and  a  variety  of 
equipment  which  you  use  in  other  phases  of  your  experimental 
work.  If  you  are  teaching  in  college  you  will  also  have  some 
phonetic  records  and  charts  which  will  need  careful  housing, 
and  some  testing  equipment — the  Seashore  tests  in  musical 
ability,   tuning   forks,   and   other   simple   apparatus   used   in 
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demonstrating  physical  and  physiological  principles  of  speech. 
Let  us  hope,  also,  that  soon  you  will  have  some  good  voice- 
recording  apparatus  like  the  telegraphone-acoustican,  or  prefer- 
ably the  RCA  radio  No.  59,  with  victrola,  microphone,  and 
home  recording  device,  for  effective  voice  teaching;  and  a 
moving  picture  outfit  and  projecting  room  for  effective  teaching 
of  the  visual  teaching  speech  symbols. 


I  hope  some  of  these  suggestions  will  help  you  during  the 
coming  year  in  achieving  a  successful  administration  of  your 
department. 

The  problems  of  the  one  who  organizes  and  administers 
a  department  of  speech  are  peculiar  to  that  work  and  he  should 
approach  his  task  and  administer  it  with  an  inventiveness  and 
originality  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  development  of  efficient 
speech  training.  It  is  a  task  which  is  never  completed  but  which 
enlarges  as  one's  vision  and  opportunities  enlarge.  Therein 
lies  one  of  the  chief  allurements  of  it. 


Chapter  III 
GOOD  SPEECH 

Good  speech  consists  of  the  effective  use  of  the  entire 
body,  the  voice,  and  language.  Effectiveness  must  always  be 
measured  objectively  by  the  reactions  of  cultured  and  educated 
people  with  whom  you  associate.  Do  they  enjoy  these  contacts 
with  you?  Do  they  react  favorably  to  your  bodily  participation, 
do  they  regard  your  voice  as  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  do 
they  admire  your  language?  If  so,  you  are  a  good  speaker. 

The  effectiveness  of  bodily  participation  is  enhanced  by 
that  freedom  and  ease  which  come  from  muscular  relaxation 
which  avoids  flabbiness,  but  which  is  controlled  by  a  mental 
poise  that  meets  situations  with  self-confidence  and  delibera- 
tion. Grace  of  movement,  Dr.  Woolbert  has  taught  us,  is  a 
proper  combination  of  tension  and  relaxation,  coupled  with 
economy  of  movement.  Muscular  animation  and  vitality  are 
essentials  of  interested  speaking,  but  the  presence  of  reserve 
power  in  the  speaker  gives  us  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  carries 
conviction. 

Deep  breathing  and  good  breath  control  are  at  the  founda- 
tion of  good  voices.  "If  you  would  have  an  attractive  voice  the 
first  thing  you  must  do  is  to  learn  to  breathe — deeply  and  cor- 
rectly— for  the  way  you  breathe  has  much  to  do  with  the  way 
you  speak.  If  you  are  a  shallow  breather  your  voice  is  weak 
and  colorless.  If  you  use  abundant  breath,  but  cannot  regulate 
it  correctly,  you  are  likely  to  have  a  breathy,  over-energized 
voice  which  is  too  loud  and  rasping.  Before  you  can  hope  for 
a  full,  vibrant  tone  you  must  learn  to  take  plenty  of  breath  and 
use  it  with  skill,  for  adequate,  controlled  breath  is  the  stuff  of 
which  rich,  pleasant  voices  are  made."^  Given  a  fair  timbre, 
good  breath  control  and  thorough  relaxation,  resonance,  and 
vibrancy  produce  full,  rich  vowel  tones.  Modulation  adds  the 
cultivated  atmosphere.  Irregularity  of  pitch  change,  and 
change  of  rate,  force,  and  quality  furnish  the  variety  essential 
to  interesting  speaking.  Euphony,  even  melody,  and  feeling 

^Helen  Hathaway,  What   Yonr  Voice  Reveals.  New  York:   E.  P.  Button  & 
Co.,  1931,  pp.  17-18. 
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qualities  should  then  be  added  as  crown  jewels  to  beauty  of 
voice  and  speech. 

Language,  the  third  in  this  trio  of  main  essentials,  in- 
cludes the  formation  of  the  sounds  which  we  use  in  the  con- 
ventionalized speech  code,  their  combination  to  form  words 
and  phrases,  and  the  standards  of  usage  in  word  choice,  pro- 
nunciation, phraseology,  grammar,  and  other  phases  of  dic- 
tion. On  the  side  of  the  production  of  speech  sounds,  distinct 
speaking  is  probably  of  paramount  importance  to  good  speak- 
ing. Distinctness  is  a  matter  of  the  complete  and  accurate 
formation  of  the  consonant  sounds  in  connected  discourse.  We 
are  a  nation  of  slovenly  speakers,  slurring  sounds  or  sound 
combinations,  "telescoping"  words,  carelessly  substituting 
sounds,  clipping  off  the  initial  or  the  final  sounds,  and  other- 
wise mutilating  the  language.  One  should  no  more  be  re- 
proached for  appearing  in  public  without  a  necktie  and  with 
his  shirt  open  at  the  collar  than  for  these  sloppy  habits  of 
speech.  Both  are  slovenly  habits. 

But  distinctness  is  not  enough.  In  cultured  speech  other 
phases  of  language  call  for  at  least  a  mention — especially  stress 
and  the  unaccented,  neutral,  or  obscure  vowel.  On  the  side  of 
over-exactness,  some  persons  who  attempt  to  "speak  properly" 
overdo  it,  and  give  either  a  primary  or  a  secondary  accent  to 
almost  every  syllable  of  a  word,  after  the  manner  of  French  ac- 
cent, oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  English  language  is  not 
properly  spoken  that  way.  And  on  the  side  of  under-exactness, 
the  obscure  vowel  is  due  for  chastisement.  Those  who  attempt 
to  keep  their  enunciation  from  being  flat  and  uninteresting,  like 
the  unseasoned  oyster,  avoid  the  neutral  vowel  9.  Instead  of 
MdY  or  A^u  :  they  say  Mer  or  mcq  (where),  instead  of  "ota'mobil 
they  say'oto'mobil,and  on  a  large  number  of  words  they  turn 
the  neutral  vowel  into  i.  These  people  say  sarvis,  not  sarvas 
(service),  and  they  follow  the  same  practice  in  such  words  as 
malice,  rabbit,  jaundice,  illicit,  parity,  artificiality,  damage, 
usage,  manage,  audible,  Cincinnati,  Missouri,  and  Ypsilanti. 
Many  also  turn  the  neutral  vowel  to  i  in  the  preterit  of  verbs, 
as  added,  and  in  a  miscellaneous  list  such  as  sonnet,  palace, 
honest,  goodness,  prairie,  enough,  ticket.  Your  ears  have  surely 
noticed  the  difference  even  in  a  pleasurable  quality  of  enjoy- 
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ment  in  listening  to  precise  speech  of  this  sort,  and  your  eyes 
observed  the  reaction  of  confidence  in  the  speaker  which  such 
speech  engenders — the  unconscious  inference  being  that  one 
who  is  careful  in  his  speech  will  be  discriminating  in  other  re- 
spects as  well. 

Summarizing  the  discussion  on  the  triumvirate  of  expres- 
sional  agencies,  it  may  be  said  that  grace  of  posture  and  move- 
ment, beauty  of  voice,  and  refinement  of  language  combine  to 
give  us  charm  of  personality,  so  greatly  prized  in  all  types  of 
speech  situations. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  articles  in  this  book  which  relate  to 
the  cultivation  of  voice  and  body  for  effective  speaking  have 
been  included  in  the  present  chapter.  See  also  Miss  Buehler's 
paper,  The  Training  of  the  Body  for  Effective  Speaking  and 
Acting  and  Professor  Orr's  address.  The  Speaking  Voice,  in 
Chapter  XIII.  For  reading  outside  this  volume,  it  should  be 
noted  that  Dr.  Woolbert's  chapters  on  Action,  in  his  Funda- 
mentals of  Speech  (Harper) — Chapters  VI  and  VII  in  the  re- 
vised edition  and  IV  and  V  in  the  old  edition — are  classics  on 
the  subject  of  Action  in  speech.  Special  attention  should  also 
be  directed  to  Professor  Williamson's  application  of  the  law  of 
adjustment  in  weights,  contained  in  his  textbook.  Speaking  in 
Public,  Chapter  IV  (Prentice-Hall,  1929). 
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^The  accent  marks  used  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  book  in  connection  with 
phonetic  notation  precede  the  accented  syllable,  according  to  regular  phonetic 
practice.  The  acute  mark  (')  indicates  primary  accent,  the  grave  (')  indicates 
secondary  accent. 
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Control 

How  do  you  control  your  body? 

Do  you  stand  well,  walk  well,  move  easily? 

Is  your  body  well  balanced?  Well  coordinated? 

Or  is  it  held  with  unnecessary  tensions? 

Is  your  breathing  shallow?  Irregular? 

One's  physical  control  has  much  to  do  with  voice  quality, 
and  much  to  do  with  tongue  control. 

Rhythm 

Do  your  thoughts  flow  easily? 

Do  you  express  yourself  in  clear  phrases? 

Our  thoughts  carry  out  in  groups  of  strong  and  weak  syllables 
called  a  stress  group. 

A  stress  group  may  be  one  strong  syllable,  or  a  strong  syllable 
with  one  or  more  weak  syllables. 

The  syllable  is  the  unit  of  speech.  The  strong  syllables  carry 
the  meaning.  The  weak  syllables  fill  out  the  measure  or 
pace  of  thought.  In  the  sentence, 

"He      was  climbing      the  crooked      stairway      and 
slipped      on  the  final      step," 
the  stress  groups  are  separated.  The  strong  syllables  are 
underlined.  The  stress  groups  pulse  the  flow  of  thought. 

The  meaning  is  carried  in  the  strong  syllables : 
"He  climb  crook  stair  slip  fin  step" 

The  weakest  syllable  is  ed  in  slipped.  It  has  disappeared  into 
t.  The  syllable  ed  in  crooked  is  weakened  to  id.  As  one 
speaks  the  sentence,  the  vowel  in  the  becomes  the  weak 
form  9.  The  vowel  sound  in  was  also  becomes  weakened. 
Way,  as  a  part  of  a  compound  word,  has  a  minor  stress. 

If  your  words  flow  with  your  thoughts  and  you  express  your- 
self well,  the  slight  division  between  stress  groups,  the 
stress  on  the  strong  syllables,  the  flow  of  the  weak  sylla- 
bles, echoes  the  play  or  pulse  of  thought. 

If  you  break  your  stress  groups  and  insert  the  syllable  uh 
(called  the  natural  vowel  because  there  is  no  tongue  ac- 
j   ■  tion  in  making  it)  your  rhythm  is  broken  and  halting. 

A  primary  essential  to  good  speech  is  a  good  rhythm. 
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When  you  pause  for  thought,  pause  between  stress  groups, 
or  at  a  full  stop  for  breath. 

Pauses  in  the  right  places  are  a  part  of  good  rhythm. 

Voice 
Does  your  voice  carry  to  the  ends  of  your  sentences? 
Is  it  well  breathed? 

Does  it  flow  easily  and  clearly  and  with  good  tone? 
Is  the  way  for  its  passage  open? 
Does  it  pass  out  of  an  open  throat,  free  nasal  passage,  free 

mouth  passage? 
Is  it  low  pitched  and  does  it  reflect  ease  and  composure?  Or 

does  it  die  away  at  the  end  of  sentences? 
Does  it  "stick  in  the  throat,"  and  have  a  hard,  metallic,  rasping, 

or  throaty  sound? 
Does  it  twang  through  the  nose? 
Does  your  tongue  block  the  mouth  exit? 
Is  your  voice  high  pitched?  shrill?  guttural?  rough?  breathy? 

thin?  nasal?  monotonous?  varied? 
Does  it  play  on  two  or  three  tones;  or  does  it  have  a  wide  play 

of  tone? 
Can  you  read  the  sentences  given  as  examples  for  rhythm, 
"He  climbed  the  crooked  stairway  and  slipped  on  the 
final  step," 

and  follow  with  your  hand  the  rise  and  fall  of  your  voice? 
Read  it  in  an  excited  tone.  What  difference  is  there  in  the  rise 

and  fall? 
Read  it  in  a  very  depressed  tone.  How  does  the  voice  move? 

The  rise  and  fall  of  tone  is  called  Intonation.  It  moves  up 
and  down  with  the  strong  syllables. 

The  voice  flows  chiefly  through  the  vowel  sounds.  The 
vowel  sounds  are  open  sounds.  The  word  vowel  means  voice. 
The  consonants  are  stopped  or  closed  sounds,  as  m,  b,  z.  They 
are  sounded  with  a  vowel  to  make  a  syllable.  The  word  con- 
sonant means  sounding  with. 

It  is  easier  to  keep  tones  flowing  freely  in  syllables  that 
begin  with  a  consonant  and  end  with  a  vowel.  When  the  conso- 
nant ends  a  syllable  the  vowel  must  be  held  long  enough  to  get 
tone  through,  or  the  consonant  interferes  with  tone. 
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Rhythm  in  the  flow  of  stress  groups  is  a  primary  essen- 
tial for  well-expressed  thought. 

The  movement  of  the  consonants  and  the  open  quality  of 
the  vowels  are  the  primary  essentials  for  good  voice. 

Enunciation 

Do  you  use  your  tongue  and  lips  so  as  to  shape  an  open  passage, 
a  free  tonal  pathway,  for  the  vowel  sounds? 

If  so,  you  will  discover  that  the  tongue  tip  touches  at  some 
point  between  the  edges  of  the  lower  teeth  and  the  roots,  in 
every  vowel  sound.  It  is  held  in  this  position  and  the  shape  it 
takes  (with  the  lips  narrowed  for  eeh,  balanced  for  ah,  rounded 
for  ooh),  makes  the  tonal  path.  If  your  consonants  are  well 
made  you  will  discover  that  the  tongue  or  lips  move  so  as  to 
stop  the  sound,  and  then  shape  the  tonal  path  for  the  vowels: 
ma        ba        pa  (lips)  na        da         ta    (tongue) 

mee       bee       pee  nee       dee       tee 

moo       boo      poo  noo      doo      too 

But  if  you  talk  with  your  jaw  open,  your  mouth  wide,  and 
use  the  tongue  far  back  in  the  mouth,  your  tongue  gets 
in  the  way  of  the  voice.  Its  tones  are  obstructed,  the 
voice  thrown  back.  This  is  the  over-energized  speech  of 
the  speaker  who  wastes  energy  and,  as  a  result,  has  a  nasal 
twang. 

Do  you  talk  with  your  mouth  closed?  With  a  stiff  tongue? 
With  a  lazy  tongue? 

If  your  tongue  is  lazy  and  lax  it  fails  in  its  work.  The  voice 
may  flow  out,  but  not  into  clear  syllables. 

The  tongue  is  the  chief  organ  of  speech.  To  enunciate 
well  and  speak  syllables  clearly,  the  tongue  must  be  trained 
and  the  ear  must  be  trained. 

The  word  language  comes  from  the  word  lingua — mean- 
ing tongue. 

The  tongue  is  a  muscle.  One  must  be  able  to  move  it  freely, 
relax  it,  hold  the  tip  firm,  and  to  feel  what  is  wrong  when  it 
gets  in  the  way  of  tone. 
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Ear  Training 

How  do  you  divide  syllables? 

Can  you  hear  the  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 

America  with  vowel  sounds  ending  each  syllable: 

A  'me  ri  ca 
and  with  consonants  ending  the  two  middle  syllables: 

A  'mer  ik  a 
Why  is  the  latter  preferred?  (Because  the  tone  in  the  vowels 

is  not  suddenly  stopped  by  the  consonant.) 
Can  you  speak  the  phrases: 

"What  did  you  tell  him?" 

"Where  did  you  go?" 

"What  are  you  doing?" 

"I  am  going  to." 

"Don't  you?" 

"Did  you  see  it?" 
And  not  say: 

Whadjatellim,     wherdjago,     whatchadoon,     I'm     gonta, 

doncha,  dja  seeyit? 
Can  you  speak  them  carrying  the  strength  in  the  vowel  with- 
out blurring,  but  with  a  light  liaison  or  carrying  over  of 

the  consonants? 

If  sounds  blend  in  this  way  syllables  are  kept  flowing,  but 
the  rhythm  is  not  lost. 

Can  you  hear  the  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words 
April,  cred/'t,  meditate,  politics,  using  i  as  in  it  as  the  itali- 
cized vowel,  or  weakening  it  (incorrectly  in  these  cases)  to 
a  (the  weak  vowel  uh)  and  pronouncing  them — Aprw/jl, 
cveduhi,  medw/jtate,  polw/^ticks? 

What  is  the  final  sound  in  the  word  going?  Can  you  make  it 
with  good  tone? 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  sound  n  and  the  sound  rep- 
resented by  the  letters  ng.  The  latter  is  not  a  combina- 
tion of  two  sounds,  n  and  g,  but  one  sound,  represented  by 
the  sign  q. 

How  many  sounds  do  you  hear  in  the  word  English? 
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If  you  pronounce  it  correctly  the  first  syllable  is  ir),  the 
second  is  glish.  The  pronunciation  ir) — lish  omits  the  sound 
of  g. 

Do  you  drop  out  1  in  these  sentences?  | 

Help  yourse/f .  | 

I  told  you  so. 

It  was  made  of  si/k. 
Do  you  say  ah  for  /? 
Med  for  made? 

Sayd  for  said?  j 

Is  your  ear  sensitive  to  these  differences?  \ 

Do  you  hear  any  difference  in  the  vowel  tone  when  you  pro- 
nounce: 

inaugurate  —  in  'aug  ur  ate  (incorrect) 
or 

pronounce  it  —  i  'itau  gu  rate  (preferred)  ? 

If  you  listen  to  cultivated  tongues  you  will  hear  these        j 
differences  if  your  ear  is  sufficiently  sensitive. 

It  is  well  to  listen  in  this  critical  way  to  speakers,  and  to 
know  what  one  is  hearing,  for  one  does  not  speak  any  better        I 
than  one  hears. 

Dialect 

Have  you  a  dialect? 

The  word  dialect  means  a  way  of  speech.  In  that  sense 
everyone  has  a  dialect.  A  peculiar  way  of  speech  belonging  to 
the  uneducated  is  the  usual  connotation.  A  WIDE  departure 
from  standard  forms  is  what  is  usually  meant  by  a  dialect. 

If  you  are  a  New  Englander  and  pronounce  the  words  car, 
barn,  charge,  guard  with  the  sound  of  a  in  at,  you  have 
an  accepted  New  England  variation  that  characterizes 
the  best  local  usage  but  is  not,  however,  standard  speech. 
If  you  say  lawr,  sawr,  for  law  and  saw,  or  change  q  to  n 
in  comin',  goin',  you  have  a  dialect  belonging  to  untu- 
tored tongues. 
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If  you  are  a  Southerner  you  will  doubtless  speak  the  phrase, 
round  about  the  house,  with  a  flat  sound  like  a  in  at,  in- 
stead of  a  in  ah,  to  begin  the  vowel  diphthong.  This  is 
accepted  pronunciation  in  the  best  Southern  circles.  It 
is  not  an  objectionable  variation,  but  it  is  not  standard 
speech. 

If  you  are  a  Westerner  you  will  probably  flatten  a  in  ask,  past, 
fast  and  similar  words  and  roll  your  final  r's,  and  you  may 
divide  such  words  as  serious,  fiery,  with  the  r  ending  the 
first  syllable  instead  of  beginning  the  second.  According  to 
Webster  you  may  or  may  not  sound  final  r,  but  accord- 
ing to  standard  speech  you  may,  for  tonal  reasons,  sound 
it  only  when  the  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel ;  and 
then  it  is  elided,  as  in: — 

"My  motherland  my  brother^ppeared." 

If  you  are  British  and  say  long  ago  as  if  the  o  in  ago  were  eou, 
you  will  have  a  slight  cockney  accent,  even  as  does  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He,  it  is  said,  does  this  purposely  to 
endear  himself  to  his  populace. 

If  you  were  born  in  a  foreign  country  and  learned  English  after 
you  were  grown  up,  you  may  never  have  heard  and  dis- 
tinguished certain  sounds  in  English.  You  may  use  foreign 
sounds  for  them.  You  may  say  zhump  for  jump,  share  for 
chair.  Your  difficulties  are  in  hearing  as  well  as  in  speak- 
ing. 

Standard  Speech 

What  is  standard  speech? 

Do  you  speak  English  with  no  local  peculiarities,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  by  your  speech  from  what  part  of  the 
English-speaking  world  you  come? 

Few  people  speak  so.  A  small  minority  of  cultivated  English- 
speaking  people  do,  however. 

What  is  this  way  of  speech,  this  dialect  or  form  called  stand- 
ard? 

The  form  of  English  that  has  been  long  under  cultivation, 
and  has  phonetically  the  easiest  pronunciation,  is  the  speech 
of  the  cultivated  Southern  English,  This  form  has  been  the 
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linguistic  standard  for  many  years  in  England,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  the  most  widely  spoken  of  any  accepted  form.  It  is 
what  is  usually  meant  by  Standard  English.  It  is  free  of  local 
British,  Canadian,  Australian,  or  American  pronunciation. 
The  Best  American  Speech. 

The  best  American  speech  is  in  close  accord  with  this 
form.  In  such  speech  the  best  qualities  of  each  section  of  the 
United  States  are  retained,  and  all  the  local  peculiarities  are 
dropped:  It  has  the  well  breathed  voice  of  the  Westerner;  the 
relaxed  throat  and  open  vowels  of  the  Southerner;  the  clean- 
cut  consonants  of  the  New  Englander;  and  a  pronunciation 
unmarked  by  local  peculiarities. 

Standards  not  Standard. 
Is  it  desirable  to  acquire  Standard  Speech? 
That  depends  on  the  individual  problem. 

The  first  requirements  of  well-spoken  English,  whatever  the 
dialect  traces,  are  good  rhythm,  open  voice  quality,  for- 
ward enunciation.  Local  speech  spoken  in  this  way  and 
in  conformity  to  the  best  local  usage  is  good  speech. 
The  student  should  decide  for  himself  after  training  in  voice 
and  phonetics,  and  a  study  of  standard  forms,  which 
standard,  Local  or  Cosmopolitan,  he  wishes  to  follow. 

Phonetics 

Whatever  standard  one  adopts,  the  study  of  phonetics  is  es- 
sential to  the  student  of  speech.  He  must  be  able  to  hear 
sounds  and  write  down  what  he  hears.  The  study  of  pho- 
netics is  the  study  of  the  sounds  in  language;  what  they 
are,  how  they  are  combined  into  syllables,  how  syllables 
combine  into  stress  groups,  and  stress  groups  into  well- 
breathed  sentences. 

You  have  already  in  this  chapter  been  introduced  to  the  nat- 
ural vowel  uh  (called  also  the  weak  vowel,  since  any 
vowel  may  be  weakened  to  it) .  It  is  written  g. 

Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  sound  of  ng  —  one  sound 
written  r). 

You  will,  in  the  study  of  phonetics,  learn  all  the  sounds  and 
the  signs  for  them,  and  so  be  able  to  write  down  accurate- 
ly the  pronunciation  and  articulation  of  words  either  in 
dialect  or  standard  speech. 
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Your  Speech  Problem 

Your  improvement  in  speech  is  likely  to  be  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  your  ability  to  state  definitely  for  yourself  your 
own  speech  problem.  This  chapter  is  designed  to  help 
you  to  do  this.  After  having  read  the  chapter  over  care- 
fully several  times  and  at  least  three  times  aloud,  read 
the  questions  on  the  following  page.  Ask  them  aloud. 
Think  out  your  answer,  turning  back  to  study  the  dif- 
ferent sections  as  necessary;  speak  your  answers,  address- 
ing them  to  an  imaginary  listener. 

A  good  idea  is  to  imagine  you  are  speaking  into  a  microphone. 
Sit  or  stand,  as  if  the  instrument  were  placed  at  a  slight 
angle  to  your  voice.  Speaking  to  the  Imaginary  Ear  may 
help  you  to  your  best  expression. 

QUESTIONS 

Why  is  control  of  the  body  and  breathing  of  importance  in 

speech? 
What  do  you  understand  by  good  rhythm  in  speech? 
What  is  a  stress  group? 
What  is  a  strong  syllable?  A  weak  syllable? 
Why  are  breathing  and  free  exits  for  the  voice  necessary  to 

good  quality  of  vocal  tone? 
What  is  meant  by  a  tonal  path  ? 

Why  is  A  'me  ri  ca  divided  in  pronunciation  as  indicated? 
Why  must  the  throat  and  jaw  be  relaxed? 
How  may  the  tongue  spoil  voice? 
How  does  the  Southerner's  lax  throat  help  voice? 
How  does  his  lax  tongue  often  spoil  speech? 
What  is  meant  by  over-energized  speech? 
What  is  meant  by  skill  of  tongue? 
How  does  the  ear  aid  in  speech? 
Have  you  a  sensitive  and  discriminating  ear? 
Are  sounds  in  speech  the  same  as  letters? 
What  does  the  word  phonetic  mean? 
Have  you  a  dialect? 
What  are  its  peculiarities? 
Can  speech  be  well-toned,  distinctly  uttered,  trip  easily  off  the 

tongue,  and  yet  have  local  pronunciation  or  articulation? 
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What  are  the  requirements  for  good  local  speech? 

What  is  the  best  American  speech? 

What  is  meant  by  Standard  English? 

What  type  of  speech  do  you  wish  to  acquire? 

Study  Leaflet 
i.      Read  the  chart  and  underline  the  words  that  apply  to  you: 
Rhythm 

stiffly  erect,  and  tense 

slouched  down  with  chest  fiat 

chest  protruded,  neck  stretched, 

balanced  forward,  chest  up,  chin 
in,  buttocks  and  legs  firm 

nearly  parallel 

toed  in 

spread  out 

on  heels 

slow  and  lazy 

tense  and  restrained 

strenuous  and  energetic 

poised  and  easy 

on  balls  of  feet 

on  middle  of  feet 

on  back  of  feet 

on   toes,   with  body  pitched   far 
forward 

easy  and  slow,  full 

shallow,  jerky,  nervous 

full  and  rapid,  energized 

varies   with   throughts   and   feel- 
ings 

smoothly  and  in  varied  tempo 

haltingly 

with  a  stammer 

too  rapidly 

too  slowly 

blurred 

I  accent  the  wrong  syllables 

The  stress  groups  are  not  clear 


I  stand  with  my 
body 


I  walk  with  my 
feet 


My  movements 
are 


I  carry  my 
weight 


My  breathing  is 


My  words  flow 
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Voice 

My  voice  is  usual- 

low 

ly  pitched 

medium 
high 

It  is 

thin 

breathy 

metallic 

nasal 

resonant 

guttural 

Enunciation 

My  tongue  is 

well  forward 

back  and  crowds  utterance 

lazy  and  relaxed  and  moves  but 

little 
stiff  and  rigid 

My  lips  are 

immobile 

loose 

easy 

very  active 

My  jaws  are 

almost  closed 
relaxed  and  lazy 
wag  vigorously 
relaxed  and  easy 

Pronunciation 

My  hearing  is 

very  acute 
discriminating 
indifferent 
poor 

My     speech 

has 

East 

dialect     charac- 

West 

teristics 

South 

foreign 

mixed 

Standard 

I  desire 

to  speak  local  speech  well 

to  acquire  Standard  Speech 
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II.     Fill  out  this  form: 

My  Speech  Problem 

I  have control  of  my  body,  and  move 

with  a  rhythm. 

I  breathe   and  have  a  

developed  diaphragm. 

My  voice  is pitched,  and  its  quality  is 


I  use  my  jaw My  tongue  is ...  . 

My  enunciation  is   

My  pronunciation  has  the  following  peculiarities- 


My  problems  in  speech  are 


III.  Revise  the  above  form  and  make  a  short  speech  from  it, 
stating  your  speech  problem. 

Go  over  and  over  it  orally,  without  writing  it  down,  until 

you  can  say  it  smoothly.  It  may  be  short.  It  must  be 

clear. 

If  possible  make  a  victrola  record  of  it. 

IV.  Criticize  the  victrola  record  with  regard  to  these  points: 

1.  Content 

2.  Breathing 

3.  Rhythm 

4.  Voice:  pitch,  quality,  range 

5.  Enunciation 

6.  Pronunciation 

V.  Listen  to  your  favorite  radio  announcer  and  write  a  short 
paragraph  describing  his  way  of  speaking. 


¥ 
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DIALECT,  ITS  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT^ 
James  Lewis  Barker 

University  of  Utah 

MIA  CARLOTTA 

Giuseppe,  da  barber,  ees  greata  for  "mash," 

He  gotta  da  bigga,  da  blacka  mustache. 

Good  clo'es  an'  good  styla  an'  playnta  good  cash. 

He  raisa  hees  hat  an'  he  shaka  hees  curls, 
An'  smila  weeth  teetha  so  shiny  like  pearls; 
O!  many  da  heart  of  da  seelly  young  girls 
He  gotta. 
Yes,  playnta  he  gotta — 
But  notta 
Carlotta ! 

T.  A.  Daly 

DA  PRITTA  LADY 

Ees  playnta  reecha  ladies  com' 

By  dees  peanutta-sta' ; 
I  like  to  watcha  dem,  for  som' 

Ees  looka  justa  gran! 
De  got  so  fina  hat  an'  dress, 

An'  evratheeng  so  clean, 
Most  any  Keeng  be  proud,  I  guess, 

For  calla  one  hees  Queen. 
Beeg  Irish  cop  say:  "Looka  dat! 

I  tal  you  she's  a  peach! 
Dat's  kinda  wife  a  man  can  gat 

Eef  he  ees  only  reech." 
I  theenk  of  Angela,  my  wife. 

An'  weesha:  "My,  0!  my, 
Eef  she  like  dat,  you  bat  my  life, 

I  would  be  satisfi'." 

T.  A.  Daly 

Mr.  Daly  in  the  above  quotations  represents  Italian  dia- 
lect in  the  traditional  manner.  Great  receives  an  additional  a, 

^Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  in  San  Francisco,  CaUfornia,  November  27, 
28,  and  29,  1930. 
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likewise  all  other  consonants  at  the  end  of  the  word,  the 
rhythm  permitting.  Short  i  becomes  long  e.  Apart  from  the 
added  a  and  long  e  for  short  i,  Italian-English  in  the  verse 
above  would  not  seem  to  differ  very  much  from  American- 
English  although  there  are  some  other  differences  indicated, 
as  for  instance,  playnta  for  plenty,  the  ay  representing  prob- 
ably a  long  a  instead  of  a  short  e.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  just 
why,  since  short  e  is  native  to  Italian  speech.  In  any  event,  all 
dialectal  differences  noted  for  the  Italian  pronunciation  of 
English,  and  for  the  French,  German,  and  other  foreign  pro- 
nunciations of  English  as  well  as  for  the  numerous  dialectal 
variants  in  English  pronunciation,  seem  to  reduce  themselves 
to  differences  in  vowels,  if  we  pass  over  the  different  treatment 
of  the  r. 

Differences  in  pronunciation  from  dialect  to  dialect  in 
the  same  language,  and  from  language  to  language,  are  usually 
considered  to  consist  of  differences  in  individual  sounds, 
vowels,  and  consonants. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  to  pronounce  English  with  an 
Italian  accent  one  need  change  only  a  few  short  i's  (and  other 
vowels  perhaps)  and  add  a  sprinkling  of  a's  after  final  con- 
sonants. This  is  too  simple  a  conception  of  the  problem  be- 
cause it  must  be  just  as  difficult  to  imitate  an  Italian's  pro- 
nunciation of  English  as  it  is  to  imitate  an  Italian's  pronun- 
ciation of  Italian.  The  great  difficulty  of  mastering,  not  coun- 
terfeiting, a  dialect  does  not  seem  to  reside  in  the  individual 
sounds  but  rather  in  the  way  in  which  we  get  from  one  sound 
to  another,  or  the  way  we  make  our  transitions  or  glides,  or 
again,  in  the  way  in  which  words  are  divided  into  syllables. 

Daniel  Jones,  John  S.  Kenyon,  Grammont,  Rousselot,  all 
who  have  published  textbooks  on  English,  French,  or  German 
phonetics,  devote  almost  all  of  their  space  to  the  pronunciation 
of  individual  sounds  and  almost  none  to  the  way  these  sounds 
are  put  together.  Syllable  division,  for  instance,  is  disposed  of 
by  Kenyon  (and  by  Jones  also)  in  a  page  devoted  to  the  preva- 
lent theory  that, 

'Tn  speech,  the  formation  of  groups  of  successive  sounds  into 
syllables  depends  on  the  principle  of  sonority,  or  degree  of  audibility. 
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Vowels  are  the  most  sonorous  of  the  speech  sounds,  certain  voiced 
consonants,  as  [1,  m,  n]  are  next  in  sonority,  other  voiced  con- 
sonants follow,  then  voiceless  continuants,  and  least  sonorous  of  all, 
the  voiceless  stops  [p,  t,  k,  tS] .  The  phonetic  center  of  a  syllable  is 
its  point  of  greatest  sonority,  usually  a  point  in  the  vowel  of  the 
syllable,  or  in  a  syllabic  consonant  [1,  m,  n]. 

"The  boundary  line  between  two  syllables  is  the  point  between 
them  of  least  sonority,  which  may  or  may  not  be  silence.  This  may 
fall  between  two  consonants,  as  in  [red^'nis] ,  between  two  vowels,  as 
in  [kri^'etj,  between  a  vowel  and  a  consonant,  as  in  [^ain^ir)],  or  on 
the  consonant  itself  if  it  is  one  of  the  least  sonorous,  as  in  [hse  p  i]  "" 

In  their  phonetic  transcriptions  they  do  not  divide  words  into 
syllables,  yet  the  differences  of  syllable  division  constitute  one 
of  the  main  differences  in  the  English  of  various  dialects. 

Paul  Passy  and  others  seem  to  think  that  two  sounds  con- 
stituting the  end-points  of  an  articulatory  movement  are  al- 
ways put  together  in  the  same  way.  That  this  is  not  the  case 
may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  following  kymogra- 
phic  experiments,  in  which  the  line  T  indicates  the  movement 
of  the  tongue.  As  the  line  rises  the  tongue  moves  toward  the 
palate  or  teeth.  The  top  of  the  line  represents  contact  against 
the  palate  or  teeth  and  the  falling  of  the  line  represents  the 
breaking  of  the  contact  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  tongue. 

Experiments  indicate  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  acquiring 
a  good  pronunciation  of  Italian  or  French  dialect  is  not  one  of 
detail,  but  of  general  movement  and  breath  control.  Note  the 
following  experiment  of  it  did  pronounced  by  an  American  and 
a  Frenchman.  In  the  American  pronunciation  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
Figure  I,  the  tongue  is  seen  to  rise  and  move  into  position  for 
t  {it  did)  and  to  leave  the  same  position  in  pronouncing  d. 
This  is  possible  because  t  and  d  have  the  tongue  position  in 
common.  In  the  French  "brogue"  pronunciation  of  Mile.  De- 
bourges.  Figure  II,  the  tongue  moved  into  position  against  the 
teeth  and  gums,  and  then  left  it  for  t,  and  moved  again  into  the 
same  position  and  left  it  for  d. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Frenchman  ex- 
plodes the  t  of  it,  and  that  the  American  does  not  explode  it. 
Though  the  American  hears  this  explosion  of  a  final  consonant 

^American  Pronunciation,  p.  132.  Ann  Arbor:  George  Wahr,  1924. 
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in  French,  and  more  particularly  in  Italian  pronunciation  of 
English,  as  an  indistinct  vowel,  represented  in  the  quotations 
above  by  the  letter  a,  the  explosion  is  not  a  vowel  at  all.  In  the 
case  of  t  (it  did),  the  explosion  of  the  consonant  is  voiceless 
(usually)  and  is  the  means  by  which  the  Italian  or  Frenchman 
pronounces  the  consonant.  In  counterfeiting  foreign  ^'brogue" 
the  American  reader  pronounces  in  his  habitual,  American- 
speaking  manner,  except  for  the  addition  of  the  vowel.  To  the 
Italian  English-speaking  person,  this  counterfeit  appears  like 
an  unreal  parody  of  his  own  efforts. 

It  is  the  breaking  of  the  contact  for  the  t  of  it  which  the 
dialect  writers  note  as  an  indistinct  vowel  which  they  usually 
transcribe  with  the  letter  a.  It  is  really  not  a  vowel  at  all,  but 
the  explosion  of  the  consonant  t  when  the  contact  is  broken. 
Such  a  transcription  as  Mr.  Daly  uses  does  not  represent  the 
real  Italian  pronunciation  but  only  a  counterfeit,  or  an  Ameri- 
can imitation  of  it. 
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Note  the  pronunciation,  again,  of  lejt  by  an  American, 
Figure  III,  and  Lujt  by  a  German,  Figure  IV. 

In  the  English  pronunciation  of  lejt,  the  line  L  represents 
the  movement  of  the  lips,  the  line  FT  the  movement  of  the 
front  part  of  the  tongue,  and  the  line  S  the  air  pressure  in  the 
mouth  taken  back  of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  tongue.  From 
a  comparison  of  the  lines  L  and  FT  it  will  be  seen  that  /  and  / 
in  lejt  are  merged  into  each  other  to  form  a  consonantal  diph- 
thong. 


Fig.  Ill 
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If  the  same  lines  in  the  German  pronunciation  of  Lujt 
are  compared,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  t  is  probably  pronounced 
by  itself;  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  line  M  giving  the  air 
pressure  and  the  vibrations  of  the  larynx  through  the  mouth, 
and  the  line  S  giving  the  air  pressure  in  the  mouth  taken  back 
of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  tongue,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  rise 
of  the  two  lines  that  the  lips  take  position  for  the  /  before  the 
tongue  moves  into  position  for  the  t  and  that  the  t  is  exploded 
in  German  but  not  in  English. 

How  shall  foreign  "brogue"  or  dialect  be  dealt  with  by  the 
public  reader? 

We  can  perhaps  answer  by  considering  the  purpose  of  the 
reader.  His  purpose  need  not  be  actually  to  reproduce  a  foreign 
manner  of  articulation,  but  by  artistic  means  to  give  the  im- 
pression, or  perhaps  better,  the  illusion,  of  the  foreign  pronun- 
ciation. He  may  give  this  illusion  either  by  counterfeiting  the 
foreign  pronunciation  or  by  reproducing  it.  His  own  sense  of 
truth  and  reality  will  be  perhaps  best  served  by  reproducing  it, 
but  almost  any  audience  will  not  know  the  difference  between 
a  genuine  reproduction  and  a  fairly  skillful  counterfeit. 

However,  the  reader  should  be  consistent  in  his  treatment 
of  dialect.  If  it  is  a  counterfeit,  it  should  be  all  counterfeit  and 
not  part  reproduction.  If  it  is  a  reproduction,  it  should  be  all 
reproduction  and  not  part  counterfeit. 

But  should  he  be  "consistent"  and  pronounce  every  word 
and  every  part  of  every  word  in  the  foreign  manner?  This 
would  not  seem  to  be  necessary.  The  writer  of  the  dialect  poems 
quoted  has  only  attempted  to  indicate  a  foreign  pronuncia- 
tion for  a  few  of  the  words.  And  that  is  quite  enough.  He  de- 
sires to  give  an  impression,  a  flavor  of  the  foreign  "brogue," 
and  he  must  compromise  between  giving  this  consistently  all 
the  time  and  the  necessity  of  being  understood — a  compromise 
still  more  necessary  if,  instead  of  counterfeiting  the  foreign 
pronunciation,  he  actually  reproduces  it.  If  the  reproduction 
is  a  reality,  then  it  must  be  only  for  parts  of  a  limited  number 
of  words,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  understood. 

Whether  the  reader  will  reproduce  the  foreign  "brogue" 
or  only  counterfeit  it  by  means  of  the  English  imitation  of  it 
will  perhaps  be  determined  in  part  by  his  training.  Unless 
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trained  phonetically  to  pronounce  without  English  accent  the 
foreign  language  to  which  the  speaker  of  the  "brogue"  belongs, 
he  will  be  unable  to.  reproduce  the  "brogue,"  and  must  be  con- 
tent with  counterfeiting  the  foreign  pronunciation  of  English, 
A  counterfeit  gives  the  illusion  of  reality  to  the  audience  and 
is  easier  to  understand.  A  genuine  reproduction  may  be  really 
consistent,  and  yet  not  introduced  everywhere,  since  many 
foreign  speakers  reproduce  part  of  the  time  the  American  pro- 
nunciation of  English.  An  artistic  reproduction  that  suggests 
and  indicates  the  reality  may  be  understood  and  give  true 
aesthetic  pleasure,  not  only  to  Americans  untrained  in  pho- 
netics but  likewise  to  the  phonetically  trained,  and  to  English- 
speaking  foreigners. 
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THE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

The  American  educational  system  in  general,  in  its  process 
of  development,  has  evolved  into  a  system  comprising  four 
main  divisions:  the  elementary  school  or  "the  grades,"  the 
high  school  or  secondary  school,  the  college,  and  the  graduate 
schools.  Speech  is  concerned  with  each  of  these  divisions. 

In  various  branches  of  learning — mathematics,  for  ex- 
ample— the  principles  have  been  worked  out  through  research, 
in  higher  education,  and  adapted  and  applied,  respectively,  to 
the  students  of  the  college,  the  high  school,  and  the  elementary 
school.  As  in  mathematics,  so  in  speech.  The  scientific  princi- 
ples relating  to  speech  have  been,  are  being,  and  will  continue 
in  the  future  to  be  worked  out  in  the  research  laboratory.  Their 
adaptation  and  application  to  the  college  student  has  been  in 
process  for  the  last  decade;  an  approach  to  the  high-school 
field  is  now  being  made;  and  the.  profession  is  awakening  to 
the  need  for  an  adequate  adaptation  of  speech  training  to  the 
elementary  school.  The  four  chapters  in  Part  2  are  arranged 
in  keeping  with  this  order  of  development. 
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Chapter  IV 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

In  graduate  study  the  method  is  largely  scientific.  In 
speech  work  the  laboratory  is  the  chief  workshop,  with  the 
library  only  secondary.  The  process  consists  of  subjecting 
speech  phenomena  to  scientific  inquiry.  The  scientific  aspects 
of  speech  are  emphasized — the  study  of  the  psychology  of 
speech,  voice  science,  the  para-vocal  physiology  of  speech,  the 
phonetic  and  philological  aspects.  In  the  future  the  bio-chem- 
istry of  the  speech  function  will  also  be  studied. 

•  All  study  centering  around  the  speech  function  should  be 
pursued  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  increasing  proficiency  in 
the  training  of  that  function.  Original  investigation  should 
therefore  discover  new  information — should  ''add  to  the  sum 
total  of  knowledge"  in  the  field  and  should  interpret  it;  or 
should  assemble,  organize,  and  interpret  information  which 
has  previously  been  in  a  disorganized  and  chaotic  state.  The 
speech  correctionist  draws,  from  these  findings  in  all  phases 
to  add  to  preventive  and  remedial  measures  in  handling  speech 
defectives.  Applications  are  made  toward  improvement  in 
teaching  the  speech  arts — conversation,  conference  speaking, 
business  speaking,  artistic  platform  reading,  acting. 

Two  new  trends  in  graduate  work  should  be  noted:  one  in 
graduate  study  generally  and  the  other  an  outgrowth  of  it,  in 
practice.  I  refer,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  tendency,  in 
American  education,  to  parallel  scientific  research  with  a  sys- 
tem of  graduate  professional  training,  culminating  in  a  pro- 
fessional graduate  degree,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 
(The  A.M.  degree  has  become  quite  widely  regarded  as  a  pro- 
fessional training  degree.)  The  Ph.D.  degree  is  a  research  de- 
gree, and  should  remain  such;  but  with  the  new  realization  of 
the  need  and  importance  of  graduate  work  outside  the  re- 
search field,  the  former  type  of  curriculum  is  being  developed 
and  objectives  set  up,  and  there  are  now  at  least  five  American 
universities  which  grant  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  on 
some  such  basis  as  this.  When  universities  which  operate  on 
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this  basis  offer  adequate  and  good  quality  of  graduate  work 
in  speech  the  cause  of  speech  education  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced for,  almost  without  exception,  those  who  pursue  gradu- 
ate study  in  speech  are  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  of 
the  subject. 

The  other  tendency  to  which  I  referred  is  that  of  permit- 
ting thesis  subjects  to  be  selected  from  the  creative  fields.  The 
State  University  of  Iowa,  in  its  School  of  Letters,  has  recently 
announced  its  plan  to  award  advanced  degrees  for  the  pro- 
duction of  creative  or  critical  writing  in  lieu  of  the  traditional 
type  of  dissertation.  "For  the  School  of  Letters  to  establish  a 
vocational  school  for  authors  and  critics  is  not  the  object,"  the 
Director  of  the  School  explains.  "Its  real  purpose  is  literary 
research  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  endeavor  of  an  independent 
mind  to  render  clearer  some  part  of  human  experience  through 
any  form  of  literary  activity.  The  success  of  the  system  will 
not  be  judged  by  the  production  of  masterpieces  of  imagina- 
tive and  critical  literature.  It  is  believed  that  all  types  of 
literary  students  will  receive  'rigorous  and  appropriate  disci- 
pline,' and  that  while  some  may  become  authors,  the  majority 
will  become  teachers  of  above  average  ability."  In  the  past, 
and  at  the  present  time  in  almost  all  universities  which  offer 
graduate  work  in  speech,  the  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree 
has  been  required  to  perform  his  original  investigation  and 
write  his  thesis  in  one  of  the  scientific  phases  of  speech.  A 
portion  of  one  of  the  papers  in  this  chapter  illustrates  the  new 
tendency  to  permit  thesis  subjects  in  the  creative  fields  of 
speech.  This  movement  will  obviously  be  an  outgrowth  of  the 
administrative  position  that  graduate  study  may  legitimately 
be  of  a  professional  as  well  as  of  a  scientific  nature,  and  will 
result,  in  those  institutions,  in  permitting  graduate  work  of  a 
creative  nature  in  the  arts  and  literatures. 
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SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  AND  SPEECH  EDUCATION^ 
Ray  K.  Immel 

School  of  Speech 
University  of  Southern  California 

Imagine  a  man  falling  sick  in  the  good  old  days.  If  he 
were  a  man  of  some  importance  in  his  community  he  would 
probably  have  consulted  a  physician.  The  physician  could  not 
have  told  him  the  simplest  facts  about  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Neither  he  nor  anybody  else  had  ever  heard  of  germs. 
If  the  case  were  one  requiring  a  major  operation,  he  could 
not  have  operated  because  there  were  no  anaesthetics.  If  he 
had  had  anaesthetics  and  had  operated,  his  patient  would  have 
died  of  blood  poisoning  due  to  lack  of  antiseptics.  In  this  dire 
state  of  affairs  the  physician  would  probably  have  bled  the 
patient,  dosed  him  with  some  vile  mixture,  and  sent  him  home 
to  die  or  get  well,  as  the  Good  Lord  willed.  If  the  patient  had 
a  strong  constitution  and  good  luck,  he  survived  in  spite  of  his 
physician.  If  he  lacked  these,  he  murmured  that  it  was  the 
Lord's  will  and  forthwith  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Today  this  same  patient  would  get  a  thoro  physical  ex- 
amination and  diagnosis.  He  would  go  to  a  modern,  well- 
equipped  hospital.  He  would  not  be  bled,  except  possibly 
financially.  If  he  needed  an  operation,  he  would  be  put  to 
sleep,  the  operation  performed  by  an  expert  surgeon  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  cleanliness,  he  would  spend  some 
days  or  weeks  in  a  light,  comfortable  room,  his  meals  would 
be  brought  to  him  by  an  intelligent  and  good-looking  nurse, 
and  eventually  he  would  get  well,  leave  the  hospital,  marry 
the  nurse,  and  live  happily  ever  after. 

The  difference  between  the  two  cases  may  be  stated  in  two 
words:  scientific  research.  It  is  the  man  in  the  laboratory, 
working  under  controlled  conditions,  who  has  found  the  causes 
of  disease  and  who  has  patiently  perfected  the  remedies  in 
Medicine.  Of  course  the  patient  in  olden  days  did  not  always 
die,  nor  does  the  modern  patient  always  get  well.  But  if  you 
have  any  doubt  whatever  concerning  the  value  of  scientific  re- 

^An  address  designed  for  the  general  radio  public,  and  delivered  over  the 
radio  at  the  radio  session  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Speech,  held  in  Chicago,  December  29,  30,  and  31,  1930. 
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search,  just  ask  yourself  whether,  if  you  had  to  be  sick,  you 
would  rather  be  treated  by  a  physician  of  Columbus'  day  or  by 
one  of  today.  Your  answer  will  be  the  full  and  complete  justi- 
fication of  scientific  research  in  the  field  of  Medicine. 

Again,  if  you  had  been  living  a  century  ago,  you  would 
have  come  to  this  speech  convention,  if  at  all,  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, or  at  the  very  best  by  carriage.  You  could  have  travelled 
only  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day  and  that  with  great  fatigue. 
You  would  have  read  your  program  in  the  evening  by  the 
flickering  light  of  a  tallow  candle  or  thru  the  smoke  of  an  oil 
lamp. 

Today  you  come  here  at  fifty  miles  an  hour  in  a  train  or 
automobile,  heated  to  comfortable  home  temperature;  you 
stay  in  a  hotel  equipped  with  modern  bath,  comfortable  beds, 
and  a  service  that  the  Roman  emperors  would  have  envied  you. 
You  gather  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  and  you 
get  home  again  in  time  to  take  up  your  work  after  New 
Year's.  And,  most  wonderful  of  all,  when  you  speak,  your 
voice  reaches  out  from  this  hall  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  listen,  even  to  the  isles  of  the  seas.  As  I  speak,  I  have 
a  larger  potential  audience  than  the  world  has  ever  known  be- 
fore. If  the  people  would  listen,  I  could  right  now  speak  to 
more  people  than  all  the  great  orators  together,  from  Demos- 
thenes to  and  including  William  Jennings  Bryan,  spoke  to  dur- 
ing their  whole  lives.  As  Amos  says,  "Now  ain't  dat  sump'n?" 

And  again  the  reason  is  scientific  research.  The  research 
engineer  in  his  laboratory  has  perfected  the  car  you  ride  in, 
produced  the  bright  light  you  read  by,  and  by  his  wizardry  has 
conjured  up  the  vacuum  tube  and  other  electrical  wonders  by 
which  your  voice  rides  on  the  invisible  waves  of  the  ether  to 
listening  ears  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  and  from  Seattle 
to  Havana. 

But  what  of  scientific  research  and  speech  education? 
The  speech  process  is  biological.  It  is  not  to  be  understood 
except  in  the  light  of  accumulated  knowledge  in  the  fields  of 
biology,  chemistry,  physics,  anatomy,  physiology,  phonetics, 
psychology,  and  psychiatry.  Any  further  and  better  under- 
standing of  it  must  come  from  scientific  research  in  these  fields, 
and  can  come  from  no  other  source. 
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About  two  per  cent  of  the  population  suffer  from  major 
speech  defects.  Most  of  them  are  incurable  today,  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  smallpox  and  diptheria  were  incurable  a 
short  time  ago:  nobody  knows  the  cause  or  causes.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  germs  of  disease  lead  promptly  to  the  discovery 
of  means  of  prevention  and  cure.  It  will  be  so  with  stuttering. 
When  we  know  the  cause,  we  shall  find  the  remedy.  And  only 
patient  scientific  research  will  reveal  these  causes.  The  only 
real  progress  so  far  made  has  been  made  in  the  laboratory. 

But  scientific  speech  study  does  not  end  with  the  cure  of 
stuttering.  Many  times  two  per  cent  of  the  population  assail 
our  ears  with  rasping,  hollow,  metallic,  nasal,  breathy,  and 
other  types  of  unpleasant  voices.  And  the  matter  goes  much 
further  than  mere  unpleasantness.  The  life  opportunities  of 
many  a  boy  and  girl  are  curtailed  by  unfortunate  limitations 
in  the  use  of  the  voice,  that  most  intimate  and  personal  means 
of  human  expression.  And  again,  our  teachers  are  working  in 
the  dark.  Nobody  yet  knows  in  detail  how  the  voice  is  pro- 
duced. The  general  principles  are  known.  But  research  will 
undoubtedly  reveal  information  that  will  be  of  great  use  to 
the  teacher  and  student  of  voice  problems.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever,  in  my  mind,  that  teachers  of  singing  and  speaking 
take  much  longer  to  get  results  than  they  should.  This  is  not 
their  fault.  It  is  the  fault  of  our  common  ignorance.  Labora- 
tory research  will  eventually  furnish  the  information  which 
will  enable  the  teacher  of  the  future  to  work  more  intelligently 
and  consequently  more  effectively.  In  other  words,  what  scien- 
tific research  has  already  done  and  is  doing  in  the  fields  of 
medicine  and  industry,  it  will  soon  be  doing  in  speech  educa- 
tion. 

Those  impatient  souls  who  deride  the  laboratory  man  or 
woman  for  not  having  worked  miracles  should  remember  that 
scientific  speech  study  is  very,  very  young.  A  period  of  fifteen 
years  covers  most  of  it.  Edison's  invention  of  the  phonograph 
is  old  enough  to  be  gray  headed,  but  the  talking  machine  appli- 
cation of  it  is  not  yet  of  school  age.  Give  the  speech  laboratory 
ten  or  twenty  years  more  and  there  will  be  revolutions  in  speech 
education.  The  research  worker  has  hardly  had  time  to  adapt 
his  apparatus  and  to  establish  his  methodology.  But  his  day  is 
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about  here.  And  when  it  arrives,  the  speech  doctor  will  be  able 
to  do  something  for  the  patient  besides  bleeding  him  and  dos- 
ing him  with  vile  concoctions.  When  scientific  research  has 
had  its  chance,  then  real  speech  education  will  begin. 
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THESIS  SUBJECTS  IN  SPEECH^ 
G.  Pettis  Tanquary 

School  of  Speech 
University  of  Southern  California 

Gentlemen : 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  order  to  attack  "The  Problem  of 
Theses  Subjects  in  Speech"  it  would  be  best  to  give  a  state- 
ment from  our  Graduate  School  bulletin  concerning  our  re- 
quirements for  a  Master's  thesis.  The  requirement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

An  important  part  of  the  candidate's  work  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  thesis,  presenting  the  results  of  an  inves- 
tigation on  an  approved  subject  in  the  major  department.  This 
thesis  is  not  identical  with  any  regular  course,  though  it  may  be 
related  to  a  research  course,  with  the  approval  of  the  chief  ad- 
viser. The  thesis  is  supervised  throughout  its  preparation  by  a 
committee,  usually  consisting  of  two  members  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  thesis  is  to  be  written  and  one  other  member 
of  the  faculty. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Council  that  the  thesis  shall 
be  a  piece  of  highly  recondite  research,  such  as  befits  candidacy 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  but  it  must  be  a  serious, 
considerable,  and  printable  piece  of  work  demonstrating  the 
writer's  power  of  original  thought,  his  thorough  grasp  of  the 
subject  matter  involved,  and  his  ability  to  present  his  material 
in  a  scholarly  manner  and  style. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  due  to  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  an  outlet  of  creative  ability,  we  of  the  School  of 
Speech  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  reached  the 
following  decision:  Graduate  students  of  speech  wishing  to 
secure  a  Master's  degree  through  the  medium  of  creative  pro- 
duction based  upon  research  rather  than  by  writing  the  usual 
thesis,  may  produce  a  play  under  the  following  conditions: 

The  intention  of  a  research  production  of  a  play  is,  not  the 
mere  successful  giving  of  a  theatrical  entertainment,  but  the 
scholarly  and  skilful  presentation  of  a  play  of  unusual  values, 
either  historic  or  intrinsic,  with  a  view  to  faithfully  reproducing 
the  thought,  atmosphere,  and  effect,  literary  and  historic,  in- 

^A  paper  read  at  the  Graduate  Study  session  of  the  Second  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Western  Association  of  Teachers,  of  Speech,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, November  27,  28,  and  29,  1930. 
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tended  by  the  author;  the  presentation  to  be  based  upon  such 
a  preceding  study  of  the  author,  his  times,  his  general  dramatic 
product,  and  the  literary  and  dramatic  elements  involved  in 
the  play  especially  in  hand,  as  shall  make  such  a  production 
intelligently  possible;  which  study,  together  with  the  prompt- 
book and  other  records  of  the.  performance,  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  University  Library  as  a  permanent  record  of  the  produc- 
tion and  such  justification  as  would  be  supplied  by  a  normal 
thesis,  for  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

In  the  development  of  this  type  of  thesis  the  following 
instructions  are  to  be  observed: 

I.  At  an  early  date  (preferably  by  October  15  for  June 
candidates)  there  should  be  presented  to  the  Graduate  Council, 
for  its  approval,  the  name  and  authorship  of  the  proposed  play, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  candidate,  justify  its  employment  for  this  purpose.  If 
the  Graduate  Council  approves  the  project,  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  will  then  appoint  a  Committee  of  three  to 
supervise  the  candidate's  work  in  this  connection. 

II.  The  candidate  should  then  immediately  embark  upon 
the  basic  investigations,  involving  the  following  elements: 

a.  The  collection,  card-indexed,  of  the  bibliography  re- 
quired for  the  various  lines  of  study  which  is  to  ensue.  This 
bibliography,  as  finally  presented,  should,  in  general  be  organ- 
ized thus: 

I.      PRIMARY  MATERIALS 

A.  Editions  of  the  play  in  question,  from  the  original  down  to 
the  present  edition,  if  any. 

B.  Translations  of  the  play  (if  it  is  not  originally  in  English), 
with  indications  of  the  edition  upon  which  each  is  founded. 

C.  Definite  edition  of  the  author's  works,  if  any;  or  lacking 
that,  the  separate  editions  of  his  plays  available. 

II.       SECONDARY   AUTHORITIES 

A.  Literary: 

1.  Books  and  articles  on  the  author  and  his  work. 

2.  Books  and  articles  on  his  period,  both  from  the  liter- 
ary and  from  the  dramatic  points  of  view. 

3.  Books  and  articles  on  the  supposed  period  of  action  of 
the  play. 

B.  Production  (Classified  as  circumstances  require): 

Works  on  dramaturgy  and  on  stagecraft   (the  latter 
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involving  scenery,  furniture,  costumes,  etc.,  of  the  age; 
also  make-up,  direction,  and  the  Kke). 

Upon  this  material,  with  carefully  preserved  notes  with 
accurate  page  references,  and,  where  quotations  are  made, 
of  the  exact  language  of  the  quotations,  will  be  based  the 
following  research: 

b.  A  study  of  dramatic  and  theatrical  conditions, 
and  of  the  literary  background  as  influencing  them,  at  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  the  play. 

c.  A  study  of  the  life  and  personality  of  the  author, 
involving  an  acquaintance  with  his  other  principal  dra- 
matic works. 

d.  A  study  of  the  play  in  question  as  to  its  sources; 
its  fidelity  to  these  sources  or  to  the  fundamental  historical 
facts  involved,  or  the  reasons  for  its  departures  from  these, 
if  any;  and  its  dramaturgy. 

e.  An  especial  study  of  the  various  texts  of  the  play, 
either  original  or  in  translation,  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing which  most  authentically  represents  the  author's  inten- 
tion. The  generally  unscholarly  and  not  infrequently  mere- 
ly adapted  texts  to  be  found  in  several  cheap  series  are 
always  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion.  The  play  is  to  be  pre- 
sented without  cutting,  and  if  for  any  reasons  cuts  are  ab- 
solutely essential,  these  should  be  approved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  thesis  committee  before  the  play  is  put  into  re- 
hearsal or  the  lines  memorized  by  the  cast. 

f.  This  carefully  prepared  basic  study,  with  foot- 
notes, bibhography,  etc.,  in  regular  thesis  form  in  accor- 
dance with  the  University's  Instructions  for  the  Prepara- 
tion of  Theses  and  Dissertations  (Mimeographed  copies 
of  which  are  distributed  gratis  at  University  Library), 
should  be  presented  to  the  thesis  committee  for  approval. 
Its  final  professional  typing  may,  if  necessary,  be  deferred 
to  a  somewhat  later  date,  but  should  not  be  unduly  post- 
poned. 

III.  a.  The  rehearsing,  preparation  of  prompt-book,  scene- 
plots,  light-plots,  costume  plates,  and  the  like,  should  so  far  as 
possible  follow  professional  lines.  The  plots  and  plates  may,  if 
desired,  be  prepared  ( 1 )  for  an  ideal  production  under  unlimited 
conditions,  and  (2)  for  a  production  under  the  conditions  at 
hand.  An  itemized  statement  of  the  actual  cost  of  production 
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must  be  made.  Instructions  and  sample  pages  for  this  work  are 
included  in  these  instructions. 

b.  The  cast  must  be  chosen  from  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  classes  of  the  University.  The  director  may  play  a 
part  if  he  desires. 

c.  At  least  two  weeks  before  the  proposed  date  of  public 
performance  a  dress  rehearsal  should  be  given  before  the  thesis 
committee  for  its  final  approval  and  suggestions.  Public  pro- 
duction shall  not  be  announced  UNTIL  the  committee  has 
given  its  approval  of  the  play. 

d.  On  the  occasion  of  the  public  production  the  program 
should,  for  the  information  of  the  audience,  bear  a  critical  note 
emphasizing  briefly  the  significance  of  the  play,  historically  or 
intrinsically,  calling  attention  to  any  especially  interesting  fea- 
tures in  its  technique,  and  clearly  indicating  to  what  extent,  if 
at  all,  circumstances  have  forced  modification  of  the  original. 

e.  The  final  production  must  be  in  Touchstone  Theater, 
and  attendance  shall  be  by  invitation.  It  is  understood  that  the 
cost  of  the  production  is  to  be  kept  to  as  low  a  point  as  possible. 

IV.  The  turning  in  of  the  record  of  basic  researches  and  of 
the  prompt-book  and  plates  to  the  thesis  committee,  ready  for 
binding,  should  precede  by  not  less  than  two  weeks  the  final  date 
set  in  that  year  for  the  acceptance  of  Master  of  Arts  theses  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  signing  of  cards 
of  approval  by  the  three  members  of  the  thesis  committee  will 
follow  the  usual  form  employed  in  connection  with  other  cases 
of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

These  then,  are  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  thesis 
for  the  School  of  Speech  at  our  own  University. 

The  usual  problem  which  confronts  the  students  and  the 
advisors  for  the  selection  of  a  subject  are: 

1.  The  merits  of  the  subject. 

2.  The  limitations  of  the  subject. 

3.  The  student's  interest. 

4.  The  student's  background. 

5.  The  availability  of  bibliographies  and  sources. 

In  the  case  of  the  student  producing  a  play,  the  same 
problem  presents  itself  —  whether  translation,  criticisms,  his- 
torical background  and  such  are  available. 

For  the  student  wishing  to  write: 
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Our  subjects  usually  divide  themselves  into  the  general 
fields  of  Public  Speaking,  Debate,  Interpretation,  The  Drama, 
and  Speech  Science.  These,  then,  may  have  various  viewpoints. 
There  may  be  surveys,  studies,  criticisms,  historical  develop- 
ments. 

The  student  who  makes  a  study  of  the  speeches  of  a  noted 
speaker  usually  should  have  a  strong  background  in  public 
speaking  and  history  and  sometimes  philosophy.  The  student 
who  writes  in  the  field  of  Interpretation  will,  of  course,  have 
a  strong  background  in  English.  The  student  writing  in  the 
field  of  The  Drama  will  have  a  strong  background  in  English, 
dramatics,  and  interpretation.  Usually  our  students  writing  a 
thesis  in  interpretation  have  English  or  psychology  or  educa- 
tion as  a  minor  or  a  second  major.  Sometimes  they  have  a  com- 
bination of  these.  The  student  writing  a  thesis  in  speech 
science,  according  to  the  subject,  will  have  a  background  in 
psychology,  speech  science,  and  phonetics. 

For  the  candidate  wishing  to  produce  a  play  as  the  par- 
tial fulfillment  for  the  Master's  degree  the  problems  are: 

1.  Cost  of  production. 

2.  Historical  or  intrinsic  value  of  play. 

3.  Availability  of  casts. 

Some  of  the  theses  which  have  been  presented  for  the  par- 
tial fulfillment  of  Masters  degrees  or  those  in  process  are: 

A  critical  study  of  the  elements  of  persuasion  in  the 
speeches  of  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

Realism  versus  anti-realism  in  theatre  arts  in  America. 

Inventio  as  developed  by  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian. 

A  study  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  certain  minor  speech 
defects  and  a  correlation  of  the  occurrences  of  such  defects 
with  the  I.  Q.  and  with  the  average  grades  of  students  in 
speech  classes  in  the  Huntington  Park  High  School  (Califor- 
nia) . 

A  study  looking  toward  a  selection  of  materials  suitable 
for  an  interpretative  reading  course  in  junior  high  school. 

A  compilation  and  evaluation  of  the  significant  contribu- 
tions of  psychology  and  pedagogy  to  the  teaching  of  interpre- 
tative reading. 
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A  phonetic  study  of  the  one-act  play,  "Where  But  In 
America,"  by  Oscar  Wolfe,  including  a  phonetic  transcription 
and  intonation  curves. 

The  influence  of  the  European  Regisseur  on  the  stage  of 
America,  with  emphasis  on  the  German  contributions. 

A  study  of  the  historical  plays  and  pageants  of  California. 

A  survey  of  the  treatment  of  the  conventional  triangle 
plot  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  study  of  the  Spanish  stage  from  its  beginnings  to  1650. 

An  historical  and  analytical  study  of  Lincoln's  speeches 
prior  to  1858. 

An  historical  study  of  the  Noh  drama  of  Japan. 

A  history  of  pageantry. 

Drama,  The  Handmaid  of  Religion. 

The  relation  of  originality  and  imitation  in  dramatic  be- 
havior. 

Down  to  Camelot;  A  psychological  study  (with  commen- 
tary) in  dramatic  form. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  plays  which  have  been  pro- 
duced with  the  above  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree: 
The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
The  Great  Galeoto.  Josey  Euzaguirre  Echezaray. 
The  Doll's  House.  Henrik  Ibsen. 
The  Servant  in  the  House.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy. 
Fashion.  Mrs.  A.  C.  O.  Ritchie. 
Camille.  Alexander  Dumas,  fils. 
The  Fires  of  St.  John.  H.  Sudermann. 
Sun-up.  Lulu  Vollmer. 
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RESEARCH  VERSUS  "BUSY  WORK"' 
Howard  H.  Higgins 

Miami  University 

Several  years  ago  President  Hoover  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  extreme  practicality  of  Americans  was  a  very 
short-sighted  policy  and  that  our  unwillingness  to  engage  in 
or  to  support  investigations  of  pure  scientific  research  was 
detrimental  to  American  professional,  industrial,  and  economic 
achievements.  To  many  Americans  such  efforts  as  those  of 
Helmholtz,  Koch,  and  others  in  physical  or  physiological  labo- 
ratories seemed  to  be  mere  "busy  work"  and  a  waste  of  time,  as 
their  research  appeared  to  have  no  utilitarian  value  what- 
ever; it  seemed  to  many  Americans  to  be  the  mere  puttering 
around  of  some  pedantic,  impractical,  academic-minded  vi- 
sionary. These  same  Americans  admire  Edison,  DeForrest, 
Carroll,  and  others  whose  inventions  or  serums  have  con- 
tributed to  our  health,  comfort,  and  pleasure.  The  research  of 
these  men  had  some  value,  we  say;  if  one  is  going  to  do  re- 
search he  might  just  as  well  spend  his  time  in  doing  research 
that  will  have  some  practical,  beneficial  result.  But  in  saying 
this  we  fail  to  realize  that  many  of  the  discoveries  of  Edison, 
DeForrest,  Carroll,  and  others  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  first  purely  scientific  and  seemingly  impractical 
research. 

Certainly  no  sensible  person  would  presume  to  criticize 
competent  research.  Research  in  the  physical  sciences  has 
raised  humanity  from  the  state  of  the  caveman  to  that  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Few  intelligent  people  would  object  to  the 
discovery  of  any  fact  regarding  our  physical  world. 

There  is  need  also  for  research  in  the  social  sciences  in 
order  to  prevent  man  from  being  destroyed  by  the  complexities 
which  have  been  brought  about  by  research  in  the  physical 
sciences.  This  fact  has  been  realized  by  the  forward-looking 
social  scientists  and  also  by  our  school  administrators.  This 
realization  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  increased  use 
of  scientific  methods  in  social  sciences  instead  of  the  old  arm- 


■■^This  article  is  the  substance  of  an  extemporaneous  talk  made  at  the  Gradu- 
ate Study  Sectional  Meeting  of  the  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech,  Chicago,  December  29,  1930. 
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chair  method  of  philosophizing.  And  undoubtedly  this  change 
in  the  method  of  approaching  the  social  sciences  will  have 
significant,  beneficial  effects  upon  society. 

One  unfortunate  feature  of  the  adoption  of  the  research 
attitude  on  the  part  of  a  small  number  of  the  students  in  the 
field  of  social  sciences  has  been  their  tendency  toward  making 
the  methods  of  research  an  end  rather  than  a  means.  There  is 
still  more  actual  research  going  on  in  the  physical  sciences  but 
we  hear  less  about  it  because  in  the  physical  sciences  research 
methods  are  still  a  means.  In  physical  sciences  research  is  a 
method  rather  than  a  verbalized  shibboleth.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  just  now  research  is  the  outstanding  "bug"  of  several  of 
our  departments  of  education,  speech,  English,  and  history.' 

A  certain  young  student  needs  to  learn  much  about  the 
business  of  producing  a  play  satisfactorily,  as  he  will  soon  be 
directing  dramatic  activities  in  some  high  school  or  small  col- 
lege. The  instructor  under  whom  he  is  now  doing  his  graduate 
work  seemingly  has  the  research  "bug,"  so  instead  of  having 
him  work  upon  something  which  he  will  need  desperately  in 
a  few  months,  this  instructor  has  that  student  spend  much  of 
his  time  on  a  piece  of  research  designed  to  discover  which  side 
of  the  face  is  the  more  expressive.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure 
— when  this  student  gets  his  first  position  as  a  director  of  dra- 
matics he  will  have  his  student  actors  show  the  scientifically- 
approved  better  side  of  their  faces — but  what  a  production  it 
will  be  if  that  young  man  does  not  know  more  about  producing 
a  play  than  he  does  when  that  department  dubs  him  a  Master 
of  Arts  in  dramatics. 

A  few  years  ago  a  certain  graduate  student  was  directed 
to  make  a  list  of  all  the  topics  discussed  in  eight  of  the  most 
commonly  used  textbooks  in  speech-making,  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  words  each  author  devoted  to  each  topic,  to  strike  an 
average  and  to  determine  which  author  came  nearest  to  using 
the  average  number  of  words  for  each  topic.  This  bit  of  "re- 
search" was  designed  to  prove  which  was  the  best  textbook  in 
the  field  of  speech,  because,  as  this  student's  instructor  ex- 
plained, the  book  which  comes  the  nearest  to  using  the  average 

^Cf.  two  syndicated  articles  on  education  and  research  by  Dr.  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes  which  appeared  in  numerous  daily  papers  during  December,  1930. 
The  writer  is  indebted  to  these  articles  for  occasional  bits  of  phraseology. 
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number  of  words  for  the  various  topics  represents  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  the  authorities  in  the  field  as  to  the  rela- 
tive emphasis  which  should  be  given  the  topics.  Surely  it  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  ridiculousness  of  this  bit  of  fool- 
ishness which  was  labelled  research. 

This  same  student  received  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
with  a  major  in  speech-making  without  having  made  a  speech 
during  his  graduate  work  and  without  getting  any  graduate 
instruction  in  it.  He  did  take  two  courses  which  were  sup- 
posedly designed  to  make  him  a  better  speaker.  One  of  them, 
labelled  The  Psychology  of  Speech,  contained  little  informa- 
tion which  that  student  had  not  received  in  his  high-school 
course  in  physics — and  that  high-school  course  in  physics  had 
not  made  any  particular  contribution  to  his  ability  as  a  speaker 
or  as  a  speech  teacher.  The  other  course,  labelled  The  Psy- 
chology of  Emotion,  was  conducted  in  this  way:  Each  day  the 
students  were  assigned  the  discussion  of  emotion  by  two  or 
three  psychologists,  none  of  whom  agreed.  The  crime  of 
crimes  in  that  course  was  to  credit  Smith  with  the  theory  about 
emotion  which  was  held  by  Jones,  not  Smith.  Little  effort 
seemed  to  be  made  to  discover  the  facts  about  emotion;  the 
purpose  appeared  to  be  to  get  the  students  to  memorize  what 
Smith,  Jones,  Doe,  and  about  fifteen  others  had  said  about  it 
some  years  before — and  most  of  them  acknowledged  that  they 
did  not  know  much  about  it.  This  immature  student  who  had 
never  faced  any  other  audience  than  his  home  town  Epworth 
League  and  the  speech  classes  in  his  undergraduate  course, 
was  awarded  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  with  a  major  in 
speech-making  after  taking  such  courses,  after  preparing  a 
thesis  about  what  some  deservedly  unknown  preacher  wrote 
about  preaching  in  1797,  and  with  the  feeling  that  scholarly 
writing  and  speaking  is  dull  and  that  one  is  engaged  in  schol- 
arly writing  when  he  takes  some  facts  from  the  text  of  his 
writing  and  makes  footnotes  of  them.  After  receiving  his  de- 
gree he  obtained  a  position  as  a  teacher  of  speech-making  and 
has  been  working  earnestly  ever  since  to  learn  something  about 
it. 

Why  this  state  of  affairs,  in  some  instances,  in  research 
and  graduate  work  in  speech-making?  Simply  because  it  is  in- 
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evitable  under  present  circumstances  in  those  instances.  That 
state  of  affairs  in  those  cases  seems  to  be  due  largely  to  two 
factors:  1.  We  teachers  of  speech-making  are  human  in  that 
we  do  not  like  to  acknowledge  our  weakness,  and  too  many  of 
us  resort  to  rationalization  as  a  defense  method;  2.  Research 
is  the  outstanding  "bug"  of  higher  education  in  some  places 
just  now. 

Naturally  enough,  an  instructor  of  speech-making  who 
has  never  made  a  remarkably  good  speech  in  his  life  quickly 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  all  that  can  be  learned  about 
speech-making  should  have  been  learned  in  the  undergraduate 
courses  and  that  graduate  work  should  be  given  over  to  train- 
ing in  sound  methods  of  scholarship.  And  that  speechless 
speech  professor  is  exactly  right!  But  any  sort  of  training  is 
not  necessarily  "training  in  sound  methods  of  scholarship" 
just  because  it  is  so  labelled.  The  proverbial  gold  brick  is  not 
made  genuine  by  its  label.  What  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  bits  of  training  in  sound  methods 
of  scholarship  is  the  so-called  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  speaking  of  some  long-deceased  speaker.  Now  it  would 
not  be  so  bad  if  these  students  of  speech-making  really  did 
analyze  the  effectiveness  of  the  speaking  of  these  powerful 
speakers,  but  what  is  called  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of 
their  speaking  occasionally  consists  of  an  analysis  of  the  re- 
vised manuscripts  by  some  such  devices  as  the  determination 
of  the  percentages  of  the  simple,  compound,  and  complex  sen- 
tences, the  relative  frequency  of  their  use  of  the  words  on 
Thorndyke's  list  of  the  most  commonly  used  words,  the  num- 
ber of  historical  references  in  their  speeches,  the  average  num- 
ber of  words  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  each  proper  name, 
and  other  time-consuming,  painstaking  tasks  which  could  be 
done  quite  as  well  by  an  alert  stenographer. 

If  we  really  want  our  graduate  students  to  make  analyses 
of  the  effectiveness  of  some  person's  speech-making  (and  this 
would  be  truly  worthwhile),  why  not  have  them  do  the  work 
which  is  indicated  by  the  label  we  attach  to  the  research  prob- 
lem? Why  not  analyze  some  speech  situation  in  which  there  are 
present  all  the  factors  of  the  speech  situation?  Why  not  bring 
to  the  campus  for  study — or  go  elsewhere  to  study — the  speak- 
ing of  some  highly  effective  speaker? 
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Before  the  World  War  there  was  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Lowell  Thomas  who  was  teaching  public  speaking  in 
two  law  schools  in  order  to  save  enough  money  to  continue 
his  graduate  work  in  philosophy  at  Princeton.  University. 
During  the  World  War  fate  threw  him  into  some  interesting 
engagements.  After  the  Armistice  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
lecturing  about  his  war  experiences.  By  March,  1919,  he  had 
completed  the  preparation  of  his  lecture  and  then  began  to 
give  it.  In  August,  1919,  he  lectured  twice  a  day  in  the  Covent 
Garden  Royal  Opera  House  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  royal 
opera  season.  But  that  month  proved  all  too  short,  for  that 
former  American  graduate  student  lecturer  was  making  lec- 
ture history.  Day  after  day  people  stood  in  line  two  and  three 
blocks  long  in  order  to  buy  tickets.  Special  trains  brought 
crowds  from  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  parties  from  as  far 
off  as  Scotland  and  Wales  ordered  tickets  en  bloc.  Box  parties 
were  given  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  people  in  England 
and  by  the  royal  families  of  Britain,  Spain,  and  Norway.  Pas- 
sengers from  incoming  liners  wirelessed  for  reservations.  Kip- 
ling, Bernard  Shaw,  Barrie,  the  Prime  Minister,  his  cabinet, 
and  members  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  came.  The  King 
of  Spain  declared  that  he  found  the  lecture  of  this  young 
American  more  thrilling  than  a  bull  fight!  Finally  in  Novem- 
ber, after  the  opening  of  the  royal  opera  season  has  been  post- 
poned six  weeks  on  account  of  this  lecture,  this  young  lec- 
turer was  moved  to  Royal  Albert  Hall,  the  largest  concert 
auditorium  in  the  world,  where  prior  to  that  time  no  enter- 
tainment had  ever  dared  risk  appearing  for  more  than  a  single 
performance.  But  this  young  lecturer  spoke  there  twice  daily 
for  three  months.  The  gross  receipts  from  this  one  lecture 
have  been  approximately  $1,500,000.00, 

Such  a  lecturer  as  this  could  be  brought  to  speak  before 
the  student  body  of  any  department  of  speech  in  the  country. 
But  rather  than  attempt  to  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  some 
outstanding,  living  speaker  when  all  the  elements  of  effective 
speaking  might  be  passed  through  the  alembic  of  scientific 
research,  we  continue  in  some  instances  to  have  our  graduate 
students  in  speech-making  spend  their  time  at  such  com- 
paratively inferior  work  as  counting  the  number  of  simple. 
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compound,  and  complex  sentences  in  the  revised  manuscript 
of  some  long-deceased  lecturer,  or  in  sending  out  question- 
naires, or  .in  making  surveys. 

Of  course  it  is  easier  to  direct  the  word-counting  theses  or 
the  making  of  questionnaires  or  surveys.  The  technic  for  doing 
these  things  is  already  familiar  to  us.  And  we  know  that  by 
these  devices  we  can  make  our  graduate  students  work  fever- 
ishly into  the  wee  small  hours  and  thereby  get  the  idea  that 
graduate  study  is  strenuous.  Then  if  we  can  only  keep  them 
busy  enough  on  those  jobs  we  can  keep  them  from  asking  em- 
barrassing questions  about  why  the  members  of  some  speech- 
making  staffs  never  practice  what  they  are  supposed  to  preach, 
and  why  it  is  that  whenever  the  university  administrators  want 
some  information  about  chemistry  they  consult  the  professor 
of  chemistry,  and  when  they  want  some  music  they  call  upon 
the  music  department,  but  why,  when  they  want  a  speech  made 
(in  some  universities),  they  never  think  of  calling  upon  the 
professor  of  speech-making. 

Another  factor  which  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  "busy 
work"  in  speech  is  the  fact  that  research  is  now  the  "bug"  of 
higher  education  in  many  places.  As  Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnes  has 
said:  "The  thing  that  many  sensible  commentators  object  to  is 
making  research  either  a  convenient  alibi  or  a  tyrannical  ob- 
session. There  is  no  doubt  that  today  research  is  the  outstand- 
ing 'bug'  of  higher  education.  .  ,  . 

"The  research  bug  in  the  universities  has  become  a  men- 
acing vested  interest  which  has  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  ruin  good  teaching,  academic  courage,  and  spontaneous 
scholarship. 

"A  man  may  be  the  chief  intellectual  stimulus  in  his  de- 
partment. This  means  nothing  compared  with  grinding  out 
a  dull  monograph  laden  with  imposing  footnotes  and  bibliog- 
raphy. A  teacher  who  speaks  out  boldly  on  important  public 
issues  becomes  a  publicity-seeking  traitor  to  his  profession. 
Research,  a  partial  means  to  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  life,  thus  becomes  a  semi-mystical  end  which  paralyzes  un- 
derstanding."^ 

But  what  to  do  about  the  situation,  is  the  problem.  It  will 
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do  little  good  to  analyze  the  situation  if  we  do  nothing  about  it. 
There  are  scores  of  nooks  in  the  general  field  of  speech 
waiting  to  be  plowed  up  and  cultivated.  Dean  Ray  K.  Immel, 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  writes  in  a  personal 
letter:  "It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  great  need  for  research  in 
the  science  of  speech.  I  mean  in  physiology,  anatomy,  and 
physics,  as  well  as  psychology.  The  problems  of  speech  correc- 
tion are  hardly  opened  up.  Better  understanding  of  voice  pro- 
duction would  undoubtedly  lead  to  better  methods  of  voice 
training.  Speech  training,  in  the  physiological  sense,  both  for 
abnormals  and  normals,  is  in  a  chaotic  state.  The  wildest 
theories  abound.  In  fact,  the  whole  field  is  about  where  medi- 
cine was  before  the  germ  theory,  and  speech  training  is  about 
as  intelligent  as  medicine  was  then.  This  is  the  fault  of  no- 
body in  particular.  Here,  truly,  is  a  real  field  for  research." 

In  regard  to  graduate  work  in  dramatics,  Theodore  B. 
Hinckly  writes  in  a  personal  letter  and  in  a  delightfully  in- 
formal way:  'T  grow  as  hysterical  as  a  fat  man  can  over  the 
demand  for  a  thesis  from  pupils  skilled  in  the  technique  of 
taking  courses  but  with  no  maturity  and  with  no  real  scholar- 
ship. I  am  equally  disturbed  over  theses  based  upon  question- 
naires, the  replies  to  which  could  be  assembled  by  any  alert 
stenographer,  and  by  about  half  of  the  'production  theses' 
which  in  no  way  work  toward  an  enlargement  of  vision  or 
a  real  grip  on  any  significant  part  of  a  cultural  field.  I  am 
equally  opposed  to  thesis  subjects  devoted  to  a  moot  point  in 
so-called  scholarship  and  requiring  hours  of  delving  in  mate- 
rial of  no  general  importance Most  candidates  need  in- 
tensification and  enlargement  of  vision  in  the  parts  of  the  field 
of  major  value.  This  can  be  done  by  the  thesis  but  seldom  is  so 
done.  Directed  intensive  or  extensive  study  along  the  lines  the 
individual  pupil  selects  (approved  by  a  broadminded  advisor) 
is,  I  think,  the  thing." 

The  field  for  research  in  speech-making  is  barely  opened. 
In  writing  to  me  about  the  historical  researches  which  are  be- 
ing made  in  some  of  our  departments  today,  the  head  of  one 
of  our  largest  speech  departments  wrote:  "Personally,  I  do 
not  see  much  value  in  the  historical  researches  being  made 
in  so  many  places,  but  this  may  be  because  I  am  not  interested 
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in  them.  I  have  a  feeling  that  we  already  know  about  all  the 
Greeks  had  to  teach  us.  Further  research  takes  time  and  effort 
out  of  all  proportion  to  possible  results.  ..." 

Undoubtedly  most  of  the  historical  researches  now  be- 
ing made  in  our  field  are  not  especially  significant,  but  this  is 
not  due  primarily  to  the  lack  of  fertility  of  the  soil  but  to  the 
poor  method  used  in  the  cultivation  of  that  soil.  As  Dr.  Wil- 
liam N.  Brigance,  of  Wabash  College,  has  pointed  out:  "Men 
in  speech  might  be  turning  out  works  such  as  Morley's  Glad- 
stone— which  attends  to  the  latter's  speech  training  and  meth- 
ods with  meticulous  care — or  to  the  famed  three-volume  work 
on  Phillips  which  is  so  widely  used  in  theological  schools  in 
their  instruction  in  public  speaking."  Just  recently  a  thorough, 
scholarly,  two-volume  work  has  been  published  on  Daniel 
Webster;  it  should  be  read  by  all  speech-making  teachers — 
and  it  could  have  been  done  by  a  speech  man,  but  it  was  not. 

Edward  Amherst  Ott,  of  "Sour  Grapes"  fame,  suggests: 
"Why  not  make  a  study  of  the  actual  results  of  speech  on  the 
platform  and  in  personal  selling  contacts  and  then  give  us  an 
analysis  of  the  means  used?  Cover  all  fields  from  the  Salvation 
Army  to  the  Senate.  I  see  in  this  a  grand  opportunity  for  those 
who  have  the  sincere,  scholarly  mind  for  the  task." 

One  bit  of  research  that  might  well  be  required  of  gradu- 
ate students  who  major  in  speech-making  is  that  which  would 
be  required  in  the  preparation  and  effective  delivery  of  a  re- 
markably good  speech.  Now  by  a  "remarkably  good  speech" 
I  do  not  mean  an  address  of  the  calibre  of  those  we  hear  at 
university  assemblies,  commencements,  or  other  gatherings  of 
academics,  but  I  mean  an  outstanding  address  which  handles 
a  worthwhile  subject  in  a  significant  way — the  type  of  address 
that  the  Executives  Club  of  this  city^  is  willing  to  pay  $150.00 
to  hear — the  type  of  address  that  would  give  the  students  much 
more  intensive  training  in  the  methods  of  research  and  sound 
scholarship  than  "busy  work"  gives  them,  and  which  would 
also  give  them  superior  training  in  speech-making — the  type 
of  address  which  is  given  on  Napoleon  by  Tom  Skeyhill. 

Tom  Skeyhill  is  attempting  a  daring  experiment  in  lec- 
turing. He  is  building  a  lecture  on  Napoleon  that  is  an  auto- 

^The  talk  was  given  in  Chicago. 
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biography — not  a  biography,  but  an  autobiography.  He  tells 
the  story  of  Napoleon  as  he  believes  the  Little  Corsican  would 
tell  it  were  he  able  to  come  back,  Skeyhill  makes  no  attempt 
to  dress  like  Napoleon  or  to  imitate  him.  He  simply  tells 
Napoleon's  story  in  what  he  believes  would  be  Napoleon's  own 
way.  Into  this  lecture  Skeyhill  is  putting  everything  he  has: 
ten  years  of  experience  as  a  lecturer;  the  technic  of  a  dramatist 
and  of  a  biographer;  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  travel  over 
Napoleonic  battlefields;  over  ninety  million  words  of  research 
on  Napoleon.  What  a  challenge  Skeyhill's  accomplishment 
offers  to  us  in  the  speech-making  field!  If  the  Executives  Club 
of  Chicago,  Mecca  Temple,  Columbia  University,  and  others 
will  pay  $150.00  to  hear  a  lecture  on  Napoleon,  why  could  we 
not  direct  our  graduate  speech-making  students  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  significant,  scholarly  lectures  of  merit  on  Woodrow 
Wilson,  John  B,  Gough,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  William  Pitt,  Demosthenes,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Henry  W.  Shaw,  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  T. 
DeWitt  Talmage,  Sam  Jones,  Wendell  Phillips,  David  Swing, 
Charles  H,  Spurgeon,  Daniel  Webster,  and  scores  of  other 
great  speakers?  Would  not  the  accomplishment  of  this  give 
even  better  training  in  the  methods  of  significant  research  than 
many  of  them  get  through  "busy  work"  and  also  be  of  infinitely 
greater  value  to  them? 

Then  for  those  graduate  students  of  speech-making  with 
sound  training  in  psychology — and  for  some  problems,  train- 
ing in  physics  and  chemistry — there  are  extensive,  valuable 
fields  of  research  in  the  psychology  of  persuasion  which  are 
quite  unexplored. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  fields  in  which  truly  signifi- 
cant research  needs  to  be  done.  When  truly  significant  research 
is  done  we  need  not  worry  about  recognition  from  colleagues  in 
other  fields.  But  the  true  scientist  is  not  motivated  primarily 
by  the  desire  to  cause  other  academic  groups  to  recognize  his 
group;  he  has  a  burning  desire  to  know  the  unknown.  But  to 
those  who  are  tremendously  concerned  about  gaining  a  place 
of  favor  for  the  field  of  speech  in  the  aristocracy  of  the  aca- 
demic world  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  significant  research  rather 
than  "busy  work"  (the  mere  outward  form  of  scholarly  work) 
as  the  most  effective  means. 


Chapter  V 
THE  COLLEGE 

Speech  has  demonstrated  its  worth  in  the  college  curricu- 
lum and  has  been  accepted  as  a  desirable  department  of  study 
and  training.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  college  anywhere,  even 
one  of  mediocre  standards  and  calibre,  that  does  not  offer 
speech.  And  according  to  an  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Editor  in  1927,  45  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  United  States  at  that  time  maintained  separate  depart- 
ments of  speech,  and  the  list  has  been  growing  yearly.  Of 
course  speech  is  an  infant  in  the  family  of  college  departments 
of  study,  and  certain  forces — -petty  rivalries  and  jealousies, 
traditional  preconceived  prejudices,  unwillingness  to  accord 
the  field  and  the  course  content  an  open-minded  evaluation, 
and  the  well-known  academic  conservatism  and  stagnation^ — • 
temporarily  retard  the  normal  development  of  the  speech  work 
in  some  colleges  and  universities.  But  this  very  thwarting  has 
served  as  a  developmental  stimulus,  much  as  the  spread  of  early 
Christianity  was  due  in  part  to  the  persecutions  and  thwart- 
ings  exercised  against  the  disciples  of  Christ  by  the  orthodox 
Jews  and  the  Romans;  and  the  onward  march  of  speech  edu- 
cation in  the  American  college  can  no  more  be  permanently 
resisted  than  can  the  ocean's  tide.  One  of  the  few  expressional 
phases  of  a  college  curriculum  largely  impressional  in  nature, 
the  normal  demand  of  college  students  for  the  work  is  a  strong 
factor  in  its  development.  They  early  realize  its  possibly  un- 
equalled employment  in  moulding  personality,  and  its  unsur- 
passed service  in  training  young  people  to  meet  their  fellows 
effectively,  which  is  going  to  be  a  daily  and  important  part  of 
their  lives. 

Speech  training  is  applicable  to  all  types  of  colleges: 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  professional,  and  technological;  and 
in  double  measure  to  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools. 
Every  teacher  in  grade  school,  high  school,  and  college  would 
be  a  better  teacher  as  a  result  of  speech  training. 
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THE  BASIC  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  SPEECH 
Charles  F,  Lindsley 

Occidental  College 

I.     The  purpose  of  this  article. 
II.     Content  and  method  of  a  course  are  determined  by: 

A.  General  educational  philosophy. 

B.  Concept  of  speech  education  and  its  relation  to 
the  college  curriculum. 

III.  General  principles   upon  which  the   course   should   be 
based: 

A.  Speech  education  relates  to  every  social  situa- 
tion in  which  speech  is  a  medium  of  intercourse. 

B.  Speech  is  the  expression  of  complex  personality 
traits. 

C.  Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  indi- 
vidual differences. 

D.  Speech  learning  lies  in  the  mastery  of  certain 
skills  embracing  both  physical  and  mental  ele- 
ments. 

E.  Speech  learning  should  follow  the  laws  of  habit 
formation. 

IV.  Course  procedure  as  influenced  by  the  above  principles: 

A.  The  course  should  not  be  limited  to  "public 
speaking,"  but  should  include  the  effective  ex- 
pression of  the  student's  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  all  situations  requiring  speech. 

B.  Each  student  should  be  aided  to  a  complete  selt- 
analysis  and  understanding  of  his  peculiar 
traits. 

C.  The  course  should  be  directed  with  regard  to  in- 
dividual variations. 

D.  Conditions  requisite  to  habit  formation  should 
be  established. 

V.     The  relation  of  "work  on  delivery"  and  speech  organiza- 
tion in  the  basic  course. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  outline  the  content  and 
method  of  the  basic  college  course  in  speech.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  this  subject  could  be  presented:  first,  one  could 
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attempt  to  offer  an  outlined  synthesis  of  basic  courses  as  vari- 
ously offered  in  different  institutions;  and  secondly,  he  could 
explain  the  specific  basic  course  which  he  himself  is  adminis- 
tering. Many  conferences  have  been  held  on  this  moot  sub- 
ject, and  reports  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  represent- 
ing a  composite  judgment  as  to  what  should  constitute  the  cor- 
rect approach  to  speech  training.  However,  I  propose  to  write 
quite  personally  and  informally  and  explain  the  basic  course 
which  has  been  evolved  during  my  experience  as  a  teacher. 
The  ensuing  material,  therefore,  is  quite  open  to  criticism  and 
discussion,  and  may  have  no  value  other  than  to  serve  as  a 
starting  point  for  an  evaluation  of  your  own  ideas  and  prac- 
tices. 

The  content  and  method  of  any  college  course  are  deter- 
mined by  the  educational  philosophy  of  those  in  charge  of  it. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  education?  What  aims  or  ends  do  we 
have  in  mind?  Just  how  do  we  seek  to  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  students  under  our  tutelage?  Is  our 
work  motivated  by  pragmatic  and  utilitarian  objectives,  or  by 
vague  cultural  aims?  No  one  can  be  cognizant  of  the  current 
criticisms  of  the  college  curricula  without  agreeing  that  these 
are  legitimate  questions.  Perhaps  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  dictum  that  a  college  education  should  prepare  for  life; 
but  there  is  little  agreement  on  the  definition  of  life  or  on  what 
constitutes  an  adequate  preparation.  Any  course  that  prepares 
a  man  directly  for  technical  proficiency  in  some  vocational 
or  professional  field  comes  clearly  within  the  broad  scope  of 
this  definition.  But  is  this  the  reason  for  the  study  of  such  sub- 
jects as  foreign  languages,  natural  science,  history,  or  speech? 

My  own  concept  of  education  is  somewhat  as  follows: 
Education  is  a  course  of  training  by  which  we  seek  to  equip 
the  individual  for  an  effective  and  harmonious  adjustment  to 
the  complex  situations  of  social  existence.  A  part  of  this  equip- 
ment must  consist  of  technical  or  professional  skill  by  which 
he  can  make  a  livelihood;  but  one  must  be  more  than  a  doctor, 
lawyer,  business  executive,  chemist,  or  teacher.  He  is  a  social 
being,  bearing  a  varied  relationship  to  other  men  and  women 
outside  the  channels  of  his  vocational  life;  and  this  requires 
the  education  of  intellectual  and  emotional  traits  of  expression 
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and  behavior  beyond  those  required  for  mere  technical  skill. 
It  is  far  more  important,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  develop  habits 
of  tact,  courtesy,  promptness,  and  reliability  in  undergraduate 
courses  than  sheer  intellectual  attainment  such  as  that  meas- 
ured by  examinations  and  term  papers.  Every  subject  in  the 
curriculum  should  find  its  raison  d'etre  in  the  useful  interpre- 
tation or  solution  of  practical  life  situations.  The  minutiae  of 
science  are  of  no  value  if  the  student  does  not  acquire  an  un- 
derstanding of  and  respect  for  the  scientific  method  of  obser- 
vation, deduction,  and  verification  which  will  aid  him  in  mak- 
ing wise  decisions  in  everyday  life.  Tables  of  historical  data 
have  no  significance  in  themselves,  and  unless  history  can 
teach  us  to  apply  the  facts  of  the  past  in  a  causal  analysis  of 
the  present  and  prediction  of  the  future,  it  is  a  dead  and  mean- 
ingless record  of  events.  Psychology  is  fruitless  if  it  stops  with 
an  academic  treatment  of  physical  and  chemical  elements  of 
behavior  or  with  the  atomistic  elements  of  associationism,  and 
the  student  left  in  ignorance  as  to  how  he  may  shape  and  direct 
his  own  behavior.  A  course  in  logic  that  does  not  function  in  a 
practical  interpretation  of  the  immediate  phenomena  of  daily 
experience  is  so  much  academic  dust.  In  brief,  we  should  find 
in  every  curricular  subject  some  tool  by  which  we  can 
fashion  for  ourselves  a  more  constructive  interpretation  and 
use  of  the  materials  of  life. 

Another  way  of  presenting  this  same  point  of  view  in  try- 
ing to  express  our  philosophy  of  education  is  to  say  that  the 
purpose  of  college  training  is  to  develop  personality.  The  term 
personality  is  relatively  new  in  the  textbooks  on  psychology, 
but  has  a  fairly  definite  meaning,  being  defined  as  "the  in- 
dividual characteristic  reactions  of  a  person  to  social  stimuli" 
— the  socialized  human  being  in  action.  In  other  words,  person- 
ality may  be  explained  in  terms  of  an  interaction  between  the 
individual  and  the  group.  This  is  another  formulation  of  our 
conception  of  education  as  adjustment,  and  the  two  may  be  put 
together  in  the  single  formulation  stated  above — the  purpose 
pf  education  is  to  develop  personality. 

This  brief  statement  of  viewpoint  toward  general  educa- 
tional theory  prepares  the  way  for  our  concept  of  speech  edu- 
cation and  its  position  in  the  college  curriculum.  Speech  is  the 
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essential  medium  of  social  intercourse.  Man  is  a  social  being. 
His  welfare  depends  on  social  insight,  social  good  will  and  co- 
operation; and  it  is  by  means  of  speech  that  we  reveal  to 
others  the  intellectual  and  emotional  traits  that  make  up  our 
social  selves.  In  other  words,  our  success  or  failure  in  registering 
our  personality  on  others  is  conditioned  by  characteristic 
modes  of  expression.  Now,  if  we  hold  education  to  be  in  gen- 
eral a  process  of  social  adjustment,  and  if  we  can  define  speech 
education  as  the  process  of  training  into  expressional  activity 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  factors  of  life,  the  position  of 
speech  in  the  curriculum  is  quite  apparent,  for  the  speech  de- 
partment makes  a  very  direct  attempt  to  build  both  implicit 
and  explicit  habits  that  combine  to  distinguish  the  effective 
personality. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  plan  and  content  of  the  basic 
course.  The  first  question  to  be  raised  is,  How  long  should  the 
course  be — two  or  three  hours  per  week?  one  or  two  semesters? 
For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  I  shall  be  somewhat  arbi- 
trary and  assume  that  it  should  comprise  a  three-unit  course 
meeting  three  times  per  week  throughout  two  semesters  of  an 
academic  year.  However,  the  difference  in  time  between  a  two 
or  three-unit  course  or  between  a  one  or  two-semester  course 
does  not  affect  the  fundamental  approach  that  should  be  made 
by  the  teacher. 

There  are  five  general  principles  that  should  be  recognized 
in  planning  this  year  of  work. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  it  should  not  be  labelled  Public 
Speaking,  nor  should  the  plan  of  instruction  be  worked  out 
from  the  point  of  view  of  formal  platform  training.  The  course 
should  aim  to  develop  effective  expression  in  all  social  situa- 
tions, and  the  initial  approach  should  be  found  in  establishing 
very  simple  conditions  where  two  or  three  people  engage  in 
conversation.  From  these  simple  relationships  we  can  gradual- 
ly enlarge  the  scope  of  our  work  to  embrace  the  more  formal 
and  dignified  conditions  of  public  address. 

(2)  Speech  should  be  understood  as  an  expression  of 
complex  mental  and  emotional  factors — an  interpretation  of 
meaning,  attitudes,  emotional  sets,  and  dispositions  that  have 
their  foundation  in  a  complicated  background  of  social  con- 
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ditions  sometimes  difficult  to  understand.  This  implies  that 
the  basic  approach  can  not  lie  in  a  direct  attack  upon  such 
things  as  posture,  enunciation,  word  emphasis,  and  rate.  These 
are  merely  indications  of  mental  and  emotional  conditions 
which  must  first  be  fully  understood  and  analyzed.  To  begin 
with  a  study  of  such  problems  as  voice  quality,  force,  and 
flexibility  is  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  because  these  elements, 
when  isolated  and  treated  without  relation  to  the  speaker's 
motivation  or  his  physical  and  intellectual  limits,  have  little 
meaning. 

(3)  In  directing  the  work  of  a  beginning  class  of  twenty- 
five  students,  the  instructor  should  realize  that  he  is  dealing 
with  twenty-five  individual  cases,  each  of  which  presents  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  A  routine  instruction  that  does  not 
recognize  these  facts  fails  in  its  greatest  possible  measure  of 
service.  The  task  of  analyzing  these  differences  and  providing 
for  their  personal  direction  requires  patience  and  time-consum- 
ing energy. 

(4)  Speech  learning  involves  the  acquisition  of  certain 
skills  or  techniques,  a  fact  which  commits  the  student  to  a 
regular  plan  of  study  and  effort  according  to  prescribed  rules. 

(5)  Speech  education  is  a  process  of  acquiring  new 
habits,  or  at  least  of  changing  old  ones;  and  this  fact,  too,  re- 
quires a  particular  plan  of  study  that  differentiates  the  speech 
course  from  almost  every  other  standard  academic  subject. 

We  may  now  follow  out  in  some  detail  the  application  of 
these  principles  in  formulating  the  content  and  procedure  for 
our  basic  course.  First  of  all,  let  us  repeat  that  we  should 
not  begin  with  the  making  of  formal  speeches.  Let  us  begin 
with  a  simple  situation  involving  two  people  and  try  to  get  an 
understanding  of  all  the  factors  involved  between  speaker  and 
auditor.  What  takes  place  in  the  speaker?  What  motivating 
force  causes  the  reaction  that  we  call  speech?  What  is  the  effect 
produced  on  the  hearer?  Some  time  we  may  be  able  to  write 
the  entire  causal  sequence  that  exists  between  the  moment  of 
"thought  impulse"  in  the  speaker  and  the  manifestation  of 
receptivity  in  the  hearer.  At  present  this  stimulus-response 
equation  can  not  be  written  very  clearly  and  we  get  lost  m  a 
labyrinth  of  neural  pathways,  association  arcs,  and  organic 
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functions;  yet  modern  psychology  helps  us  a  great  deal  in 
following  this  course  of  events  between  speaker  and  auditor, 
and  a  partial  picture  at  least  can  be  drawn.  Now  it  is  my  point 
here  that  we  should  understand  as  much  of  the  implicit  or 
hidden  elements  as  we  can  and  be  careful  not  to  define  speech 
in  the  sense  of  oral  sound  emanating  from  the  mouth;  for 
speech  is  essentially  an  organic  experience,  involving  more  or 
less  widespread  reactions  of  a  total  bodily  mechanism,  and 
vocalization  is  but  an  expression  of  sensory-motor  activity 
which  must  be  understood  as  such. 

In  the  simple  speech  situation  with  which  we  begin,  then, 
we  present  clearly  to  the  student  that  he  is  making  certain  im- 
pressions upon  those  who  are  listening  to  him,  and  that  he  is 
being  constantly  classified  and  characterized  by  his  associates 
very  largely  on  the  basis  of  his  speech  mannerisms  and  habits. 
The  specific  question  which  is  always  presented  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  student's  first  class  appearance  is,  "What  sort  of  an 
impression  did  he  make  upon  you?"  or  "What  opinions  did  you 
formulate  about  the  speaker  during  this  talk?" — "What  kind 
of  a  person  is  he?"  If  this  be  the  approach  to  the  general  prob- 
lem of  effective  speech,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  are  concerned 
first  of  all  with  the  development  of  certain  mental  attitudes  in 
the  speaker  which  will  enable  him  to  make  the  desired  im- 
pression of  poise  and  self-control.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  the  value  of  prescribing  for  a  student  a  particular  method 
of  walking  across  the  floor  or  of  standing  before  the  class,  un- 
less this  characteristic  walk  or  posture  is  explained  on  the 
basis   of   underlying  emotional   conditions   that  produce   the 
peculiarity  or  eccentricity.  A  timid  and  self-conscious  person 
will  not  be  made  bold  by  having  someone  prescribe  lines  for 
his  feet  or  the  curve  of  his  chest,  nor  will  any  other  mannerism 
born  of  an  emotional  disturbance  be  remedied  by  mechanical 
methods.  Likewise  the  elements  of  voice,  such  as  rate,  monot- 
ony, and  characteristic  tone  are  the  outward  manifestation  of 
implicit  or  hidden  activities  which  should  be  understood  in 
themselves  and  brought  under  control.  It  is  because  this  is  our 
conviction  that  we  emphasize  again  that  the  formal  public 
speech  is  not  the  best  way  in  which  to  induct  the  student  into  a 
program  of  speech  education.  It  is  quite  simple  to  conduct  class- 
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room  projects  in  speech,  in  which  students  carry  on  telephone 
conversations,  participate  in  interviews,  make  applications  for 
positions,  take  part  in  committee  or  conference  meetings  and 
round-table  discussions.  These  situations  generally  tend  to 
relieve  the  student  of  a  good  deal  of  the  nervousness  and  in- 
hibition that  he  experiences  when  called  upon  for  a  "speech." 
The  work  during  this  part  of  the  course  can  be  aided  by 
a  judicious  selection  of  collateral  material  from  some  of  the 
more  recent  textbooks  in  the  field  of  psychology.  For  example, 
we  have  found  certain  chapters  in  Edman's  Human  Traits' 
and  Allport's  Social  Psychology^  quite  helpful.  After  the  study 
of  these  chapters  and  after  classroom  discussion,  the  student 
is  usually  able  to  prepare  a  rating  scale  based  on  typical  per- 
sonality traits  significant  to  the  student  of  social  behavior. 
After  demonstrating  how  one's  speech  mannerisms  are  inter- 
preted by  others — that  is,  how  he  may  be  classified  as  aggres- 
sive, conceited,  dogmatic,  enthusiastic,  moody,  jealous,  over- 
suspicious,  indifferent,  etc. — we  next  try  to  help  him  to  analyze 
the  conditions  of  his  environment  and  training  that  have  pro- 
duced these  particular  conditions.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  trace 
the  influences  that  have  contributed  to  the  student's  speech; 
or,  to  state  the  same  idea  conversely,  it  is  not  easy  to  begin 
with  the  student's  peculiar  mannerisms  and  emotional  difficul- 
ties and  trace  back  to  original  causes.  However,  after  the  pre- 
liminary discussion  and  work  of  the  first  three  or  four  weeks, 
one  is  surprised  at  the  intelligent  insight  which  students  show 
toward  their  problems.  We  have  endeavored  for  some  time  to 
get  from  our  students  such  explanations,  and  the  following 
two  quotations  are  fair  examples  of  the  results  obtained.  They 
are  very  significant  for  this  particular  article  because  they  illus- 
trate very  clearly  the  author's  idea  of  how  the  basic  course 
should  be  presented. 

Student  A 

I.     What's  wrong  with  me. 

1.     I  lack  force  in  speech  and  in  my  general  behavior.  I 
am  too  ready  to  give  in  to  the  other  person  in  matters  of  minor 


^Irwin  Edman,  Human  Traits  and  Their  Social  Significance.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  1920. 

^Floyd  H.  Allport,  Social  Psychology.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1924. 
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importance;  for  example,  when  a  child  I  always  let  my  little 
visitors  decide  what  we  would  play.  I'm  too  unselfish. 

2.  I  am  too  sensitive  to  unpleasant  things. 

3.  I  take  life  too  seriously.  Duty  is  always  placed  above 
pleasure.  Until  quite  recently  I've  taken  the  attitude  that  noth- 
ing mattered  except  books;  consequently  I've  gone  to  school 
when  I  should  have  been  out  trying  to  have  a  good  time  and 
get  more  alive,  and  I've  neglected  the  social  side  which  I  now 
realize,  is  very  important. 

4.  I  lack  confidence  in  myself  and  in  my  own  opinions. 
I  am  often  afraid  to  say  what  I  think  lest  I  should  be  wrong — 
and  mistakes  embarrass  me. 

5.  I  am  afraid  of  group  disapproval;  for  example,  I  have 
"quit"  more  than  one  nice  boy  friend  because  some  of  my  girl 
friends  laughed  at  him.  I  think  I'm  more  faithful  to  my  girl 
friends,  but  even  then  I  often  avoid  being  "thick"  with  a  girl 
who  does  not  meet  the  approval  of  my  more  desirable  or  popu- 
lar friends.  (Probably  I  need  a  good  lecture  about  this — at  any 
rate,  it  is  not  a  very  enviable  trait.)  (And  I  don't  suppose  it 
brings  me  friends,  either ! ) 

6.  As  a  correlate  to  the  above,  I  want  to  stand  in  with 
the  bunch. 

7.  I  don't  have  enough  social  life. 

8.  I  am  an  "only  child." 
II.     How  did  I  get  this  way? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  know;  but  I  can  name  some 
things  which  might  have  contributed  greatly  to  what  I  am 
today. 

L  I  have  never  been  as  well  and  strong  physically  as 
most  of  my  associates,  and  I  am  not  very  good  at  any  kind  of 
sports  even  though  I've  tried  to  learn  to  play  a  game  well.  I 
think  my  feeling  of  physical  inferiority  has  contributed  to 
the  shyness  which  I  experience.  And  if  I  were  more  robust  I 
would  probably  have  lots  more  boldness  and  force. 

2.  Perhaps  my  sensitiveness  is  partly  hereditary,  for  my 
ancestors  have  been  very  conscientious,  refined,  and  religious 
people.  Two  of  my  great  grandfathers  (one  on  each  side  of  the 
house)  were  preachers.  In  three  generations  there  have  been 
eight  Methodist  preachers  connected  with  the  Smith  family 
either  by  blood  or  marriage. 

3.  My  early  school  experience  was  anything  but  happy. 
We  lived  in  the  country  in  a  state  where  the  winter  is  very  cold 
and  disagreeable  and  we  were  several  miles  from  the  little  one- 
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room  school  house.  Consequently  my  mother  taught  me  at 
home  most  of  the  time  until  I  was  ten  years  old.  I  started  to 
school  with  eager  hopes  of  getting  to  be  friends  with  the  fifteen 
or  twenty  other  pupils  in  the  school.  Everything  went  well 
until  I  chanced  to  say  what  I  thought  about  the  way  some  of 
the  boys  of  about  my  age  were  teasing  the  little  first  graders. 
From  then  on  I  was  an  outcast!  I  tried  to  enter  into  the  play 
of  the  others,  I  really  tried,  and  wanted  to  be  a  friend  to  the 
other  children,  but  I  just  couldn't  make  it.  And  I  was  made  to 
feel  that  nobody  really  liked  me  very  much.  That  was  one 
year.  The  following  year  I  attended  a  school  nearer  home. 
About  half  of  "the  bunch"  of  the  first  school  attended  this  new 
school,  although  there  were  some  new  pupils.  I  got  along  a  little 
better,  but  in  general  it  was  pretty  much  the  same  old  bunch 
and  I  was  not  happy. 

I  really  don't  know  whether  or  not  my  early  school  ex- 
perience could  be  affecting  me  now,  for  when  I  was  twelve 
years  old  we  left  the  farm  and  moved  to  another  state  and  to 
town,  and  ever  since  I've  had  what  I  so  craved:  friends — real 
friends!  However,  I  believe  this  is  true — that  never  since  that 
one  bitter  experience  within  the  first  few  weeks  of  that  school 
term  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  have  I  dared  to  lift  my  voice  in 
opposition  to  the  gang — even  though  I  may  disapprove  in- 
wardly. 

4.  Most  of  my  schooling  since  we  left  the  farm  was  in 
a  very  strict  private  school.  Social  life,  dress,  amusements — 
almost  everything  was  more  or  less  regulated  by  rule.  And 
most  of  the  pupils  were  introverts.  I  really  don't  know  how 
much  this  environment  affected  me,  for  due  to  my  health,  which 
was  rather  poor  then,  and  due  to  my  ambition  for  study,  I 
didn't  avail  myself  of  much  of  the  social  life  which  was  pro- 
vided. I  wasn't  interested  in  social  life.  And  besides,  I  received 
considerable  recognition  as  a  student — everybody,  both  pupils 
and  teachers,  thought  and  said  that  I  was  very  brilliant — much 
more  intellectual  than  I  really  am. 

5.  My  parents  have  always  preferred  a  simple  quiet  life 
instead  of  an  active  social  life — lots  of  entertaining,  club  work, 
and  membership  in  various  groups.  They  (my  folks)  enjoy 
staying  home  together  in  the  evening,  reading  or  talking,  in- 
stead of  getting  ready  and  going  some  place.  Maybe  if  my 
folks  were  more  interested  in  social  life,  if  I  had  always  been 
used  to  lots  of  company  and  teas  and  clubs,  I'd  feel  more  sure 
of    myself    socially,    less    self-conscious.    But,    of    course,    I 
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shouldn't  and  don't  mean  to  blame  my  folks,  for  they  have 
done  their  best  by  me,  and  besides,  they  belong  to  the  "older 
generation" — they're  almost  old  enough  to  be  my  grandparents. 
6.  Most  of  my  life  I've  been  so  very  ambitious  scholasti- 
cally  that  I've  neglected  to  "live"  as  I  went  along.  I've  learned 
better.  My  youthful  dreams  of  doing  something  very,  very 
great  and  wonderful  have  mysteriously  evaporated,  and  I  find 
myself  a  rather  disillusioned,  only  moderately  ambitious 
young  woman.  I've  decided  that  perhaps,  after  all,  happiness 
doesn't  consist  in  having  a  string  of  letters  after  one's  name. 
III.     What  I  should  do. 

1.  I  should  try  to  conserve  my  energy  and  build  up  more 
robust  health. 

2.  I  should  quit  living  such  a  sedentary  life  and  get  more 
play  and  physical  work.  I  believe  this  would  bring  renewed 
mental  freshness  and  enthusiasm. 

3.  I  should  give  more  attention  to  the  social  side  of  Hfe, 
and  try  to  make  more  friends  among  both  girls  and  boys. 

4.  I  should  keep  away  from  a  restricted  environment, 
and  should  live  in  a  free  and  friendly  neighborhood,  and  asso- 
ciate with  spontaneously  friendly  people  and  those  free  from 
self-consciousness. 

5.  I  should  find  something  to  do  in  a  club  or  church 
organization.  (I  held  two  offices  in  college  societies  last  year, 
and  the  work  and  necessary  social  and  business  contacts  did 
me  a  lot  of  good.) 

6.  I  should  try  to  be  forceful  and  free  in  my  speech  and 
general  behavior. 

7.  I  should  entirely  forget  Mary  Smith,  and  should  be- 
come more  interested  in  other  people. 

Student  B 

When  I  was  a  pupil  in  grammar  school,  the  principal  made 
a  remark  which  I  have  never  forgotten,  even  though  I  didn't 
understand  it  at  the  time.  He  said,  "It  would  be  a  most  en- 
lightening experience  for  each  one  of  you  to  get  up  on  the 
grandstand  and  watch  yourselves  go  by."  At  the  time,  the 
idea  tickled  my  fancy,  but  as  I  didn't  know  how  to  mount  the 
grandstand,  the  suggestion  went  by  unheeded.  Several  times 
since  then  I  have  had  fleeting  glimpses  of  myself  from  the 
pages  of  such  books  as  Sumner's  Folkivays,  Thackeray's  Vanity 
Fair,  and  Moliere's  Le  Misanthrope.  But  they,  too,  were 
quickly  forgotten. 
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And  now  comes  the  injunction  again,  and  I  have  tried  to 
obey.  I  have  found  it  as  Thackeray  says,  "a  most  wholesome, 
edifying,  but  not  a  pleasant  sight."  I  decided  that  since  my 
personality  can  only  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  my  reactions 
to  other  people,  to  really  see  myself  I  must  imagine  myself  in 
the  place  of  other  people.  I  must  then  look  at  myself  through 
their  eyes.  James  says  that  we  build  up  as  many  personalities 
as  there  are  individuals  and  groups  with  which  we  sustain 
relations.  I  believe  this  must  be  true,  for  I  am  not  alike  to  those 
at  home  and  those  on  the  campus.  I  have  tried  to  see  myself  at 
this  time  through  the  eyes  of  the  people  here  at  Occidental. 
Here  is  the  picture: 

She  is  a  very  serious  individual,  who  has  the  weight  of  the 
world's  responsibilities  on  her  shoulders.  She  can  laugh,  but 
her  characteristic  mood  is  sober  and  rather  heavy.  She  seems 
oppressed  by  the  sense  of  duty,  doing  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  see  her  really  frivolous  for 
once,  and  to  hear  her  say,  "When  joy  and  duty  crash,  let  duty 
go  to  smash!"  She  is  not  afraid  to  express  her  opinions  and 
seems  rather  coniident.  She  is  not  very  social  in  her  attitude  to 
all,  but  rather  well  acquainted  with  a  few  people.  These  are 
usually  sober,  correct  individuals  of  her  own  type,  but  there 
are  a  few  lighthearted  friends  in  the  group. 

She  seems  to  lack  control,  for  she  is  rather  jerky  and 
nervous  in  her  movements^ — not  rested  and  at  ease  when  in 
motion.  She  is  too  business-Hke,  and  is  always  hurrying  from 
place  to  place.  She  is  careless  as  to  posture,  has  round  shoulders. 
It  would  be  a  relief  to  see  her  straighten  up,  breathe  deeply, 
and  go  slowly  and  composedly  from  one  thing  to  another. 

Her  intelligence  seems  normal,  for  she  understands  and 
learns  quickly,  has  a  good  imagination,  has  rather  sound  judg- 
ment when  called  to  express  an  opinion,  and  seems  to  remem- 
ber facts  well. 

As  to  her  speech,  it  is  affected  by  the  aforementioned 
characteristics.  It  is  clear  and  positive  enough,  but  her  voice 
lacks  vitality  and  is  too  low  in  pitch.  The  serious,  dutiful  note 
is  too  evident  in  it.  It  does  not  come  out  in  an  even  flow,  but  is 
jerky.  Because  of  her  posture,  her  voice  lacks  power.  She  must 
straighten  up,  fill  her  lungs,  and  project  it.  Lack  of  relaxation 
tightens  her  muscles  and  causes  her  voice  to  be  "hard"  and 
slightly  unmusical.  She  must  cultivate  the  joyous  side  of  her 
nature,  and  her  voice  will  have  more  life  and  interest. 
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She  is  sober  and  serious,  first  of  all  because  her  ancestors 
were  Celts,  and  Matthew  Arnold  characterizes  them  as  "those 
who  go  around  with  a  shillalah  in  one  hand  and  a  tear-soaked 
handkerchief  in  the  other."  The  "tear-soaked  handkerchief" 
seems  to  predominate  in  her,  however,  unless  she  argues  or 
grows  excited.  Then  the  "big  stick"  makes  its  appearance. 
Several  experiences  also  tend  to  make  her  more  serious  than 
others — the  loss  of  several  members  of  her  family,  the  upset- 
ting of  most  of  her  plans,  and  having  attended  a  training  school 
for  Christian  workers,  where  the  serious  side  of  life  was  empha- 
sized. Because  she  is  older  than  the  others,  she  feels  diffident 
about  being  friendly  with  the  other  students.  If  she  were  more 
confident,  and  forgot  the  things  that  make  her  serious-minded, 
she  would  have  more  poise  and  would  be  more  at  ease.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  causes  of  her  speech  defects. 

It  has  been  not  a  pleasant  sight  but,  with  Thackeray,  let 
us  hope  that  it  will  be  an  edifying  one. 

The  practical  result  of  obtaining  analyses  like  the  fore- 
going is  that  the  student  is  now  in  a  position  to  study  his  char- 
acteristic speech  reactions  as  expressions  of  desirable  or  unde- 
sirable attributes  of  personality.  He  is  able  to  realize  that  to 
effect  any  change  in  his  manner  of  speaking  he  must  effect  a 
change  in  his  motivation.  This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of 
speech  consciousness  and  of  the  mental  attitudes  which  must 
be  established  as  the  basis  of  effective  speech. 

It  is  our  idea  that  very  little  technical  instruction  should 
be  attempted  until  the  student  has  had  an  opportunity  through 
actual  experience  to  break  down  the  inhibitions  and  social  fears 
that  dominate  him  at  the  outset.  His  attention  should  be  given 
entirely  to  the  process  of  communication,  to  the  task  of  inter- 
esting others,  and  of  sharing  his  experiences.  To  call  his  at- 
tention at  the  start  to  matters  of  rate,  modulation,  inflection, 
slide,  orotund  quality,  and  gesture  is  to  divide  his  attention  and 
make  it  difficult  for  him  to  create  the  essential  communicative 
attitude  requisite  to  all  speech.  And  when  the  time  finally  ar- 
rives when  we  can  consider  the  problems  of  emphasis  and  of 
physical  interpretation  they  should  be  studied  as  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  process  of  thought-building  or  interest-building, 
and  of  creating  the  desired  reaction  in  the  hearer.  It  is  our  firm 
belief  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  err  on  the  side  of  mechanical  in- 
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struction,  although  we  have  travelled  far  since  the  days  of 
elocution;  and  even  though  we  think  we  may  be  modern,  we 
are  still  hampering  and  restricting  our  students  by  making 
them  ''speech  conscious," 

The  next  consideration  that  should  be  observed  in  direct- 
ing the  basic  course  is  that  no  two  individuals  are  exactly  alike, 
and  the  plan  of  instruction  is  essentially  one  of  individual  at- 
tention. These  variations  may  not  be  very  great  in  degree  or 
in  kind,  but  there  is  practically  always  some  one  thing  that 
will  differentiate  one  student's  needs  from  another's.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  many  causes  of  indistinctness  and  while  several 
students  may  speak  indistinctly,  the  method  of  helping  each 
student  will  be  different.  In  no  particular  respect  do  students 
seem  to  vary  as  much  as  in  the  matter  of  voice  quality;  and 
here  again,  although  certain  general  principles  will  apply  to 
the  entire  class,  special  and  individual  instruction  is  needed 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  For  this  reason  the  teacher 
should  have  sufficient  time  to  hold  frequent  conferences  with 
his  students.  At  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  in  fact  at  the 
time  the  student  first  makes  his  appearance  before  the  class, 
the  teacher  should  be  able  to  give  him  a  fairly  accurate  state- 
ment of  his  problem  and  refer  him  to  textbook  material  and 
exercises  which  he  should  follow.  In  short,  this  means  the 
adaptation  of  textbook  material  according  to  individual  needs. 
Some  students  may  find  it  necessary  to  work  diligently  upon 
speech  exercises  for  better  articulation,  whereas  others  may 
not  require  this  treatment  at  all.  Then  throughout  the  semes- 
ter, at  the  time  of  each  subsequent  appearance  before  the  class, 
the  instructor  should  check  again  with  the  student,  explaining 
more  fully  his  difficulty  and  increasing  the  scope  of  assigned 
material  requisite  to  the  remedy  of  the  specific  difficulties.  It 
should  be  carefully  explained  to  students  that  they  are  not 
competing  against  their  fellow  class  members,  but  rather 
against  themselves;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  trying  to  over- 
come certain  bad  habits  which  they  have  acquired.  And  I 
should  like  to  say  parenthetically  that  a  grade  given  to  a  stu- 
dent in  a  speech  course  should  not  represent  his  standing  with 
regard  to  the  other  students  in  the  class,  but  rather  the  degree 
of  success  he  has  attained  in  overcoming  his  own  handicaps. 
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The  student  who  labors  successfully  in  overcoming  conditions 
of  negativism  deserves  more  credit  than  the  experienced  stu- 
dent in  the  class  who  comes  to  the  end  of  the  course  with  the 
same  smug  satisfaction  that  he  displayed  when  he  came  into 
the  course.  This  program  of  caring  for  individuals  and  their 
particular  needs  requires  a  rather  new  type  of  teaching  tech- 
nique. It  presupposes  a  very  strong  and  earnest  interest  of  the 
teacher  in  each  of  his  students,  an  adequate  amount  of  time 
in  conference  outside  of  the  classroom,  and  an  ability  to  suit 
instruction  to  individual  needs. 

The  fourth  point  to  be  discussed  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
general  principles  which  we  stated  in  regard  to  this  course  is 
that  conditions  requisite  to  habit  formation  must  be  estab- 
lished. We  are  sometimes  disappointed  in  the  results  obtained 
after  one  semester  or  one  year  of  work,  but  we  should  always 
remember  that  speech  education  is  essentially  a  process  of  habit 
formation,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  change  habits  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  If  students  could  be  exposed  to  some  form  of 
speech  training  for  one  semester  in  each  of  the  four  years  of 
college  we  would  have  better  opportunity  to  build  those  habits 
which  are  necessary  to  effective  speech.  It  is  because  speech 
training  consists  essentially  of  acquiring  new  modes  of  re- 
sponse and  new  types  of  behavior  that  speech  is  radically  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  curricular  subjects.  The  usual  content 
course  based  upon  the  reading  and  discussion  of  several  hun- 
dred pages  of  textbook  collateral  material  is  not  analogous  to 
the  course  in  speech,  just  as  courses  in  instrumental  music, 
drafting,  and  art  design  are  not  comparable  to  the  content  and 
procedure  in  English  literature,  history,  or  economics.  The  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  fact  that  in  speech  we  are  trying  to  acquire 
overt  forms  of  behavior  adjustments — explicit  motor  re- 
sponses; and  in  the  other  courses  academic  rating  is  determined 
by  one's  ability  to  understand  written  and  lecture  material  and 
to  give  it  back  in  recitation  and  term  papers.  This  is  not  ex- 
plained to  evince  any  superiority  of  one  course  over  another, 
for  such  a  distinction  would  be  illogical  and  untrue.  The  dif- 
ference is  emphasized  in  order  to  present  the  fact  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  required  of  a  speech  student  demands  regu- 
lar and  consistent  effort.  Habits  cannot  be  changed  or  acquired 
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if  the  student  procrastinates  or  tries  to  make  up  in  a  half  day's 
practice  the  work  that  he  should  have  done  periodically 
throughout  the  week.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to 
make  plain  to  the  students  the  particular  difference  between 
the  work  required  of  them  in  a  speech  course  and  that  required 
in  other  departments — to  outline  for  them  a  definite  program 
or  schedule  of  work  to  be  followed — to  assist  them  in  budget- 
ing their  time  so  that  they  may  work  systematically  on  their 
problems  day  after  day — and  to  counsel  with  them  frequently. 

One  last  point  should  be  discussed  in  regard  to  the  basic 
course,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  work  on  presentation  to  work 
on  speech  organization.  The  traditional  division  is  one  in  which 
for  one  semester  the  student  is  taught  "how  to  speak,"  and  in 
the  second  semester  he  is  taught  how  to  organize  original  speech 
materials.  The  emphasis  upon  these  two  methods  of  instruc- 
tion varies  a  great  deal  from  institution  to  institution.  In  some 
cases  practically  no  work  is  given  at  all  on  so-called  "delivery," 
and  in  others  this  constitutes  the  entire  program.  In  my  own 
opinion,  it  is  possible  to  give  a  course  in  original  speech-mak- 
ing in  which  we  can  study  at  the  same  time  the  problems  of 
effective  presentation.  However,  where  the  curricular  time  per- 
mits, I  believe  it  would  be  more  practicable  to  establish  two 
courses,  in  the  first  of  which  we  should  give  all  of  our  time  to 
such  a  course  as  I  have  explained  above,  in  which  we  seek  to 
create  natural  and  communicative  speech  and  eliminate  the 
fear  and  repression  and  emotional  peculiarities  that  restrict  the 
expression  of  one's  personality.  This  is  a  very  large  problem 
in  itself,  and  is  by  no  means  too  small  in  scope  for  a  one- 
semester  course.  The  speeches  given  during  this  course,  if  for- 
mal speeches  are  given,  may  be  original — that  is,  reviews  of 
original  experiences,  or  discussions  of  subject  matter  read  in 
magazines  and  books.  However,  the  problems  of  speech  or- 
ganization are  in  themselves  quite  complex,  and  it  only  con- 
fuses our  first  aim  and  objective  to  talk  about  the  technique  of 
speech  composition.  Therefore  it  is  in  the  second  semester  that 
we  seek  to  reap  the  rewards  of  our  first  semester's  work  by 
studying  the  problems  of  selecting  and  arranging  and  present- 
ing original  speech  materials.  The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  teach 
the  student  how  to  construct  an  outline  for  a  speech  that  is 
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controlled  by  a  definite  objective  or  end,  that  embodies  at 
least  one  clear-cut  central  idea  supported  by  concrete  and  in- 
teresting material,  arranged  with  regard  to  unity,  coherence, 
and  sequence.  There  is  not  now  so  much  difference  of  academic 
opinion  on  the  scope  of  this  second  course  as  on  the  first,  and 
I  have  limited  my  discussion  accordingly  to  the  scope  of  the 
first  semester's  work. 

In  summary,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  have  intentionally 
avoided  any  detailed  outline  of  classroom  procedure,  because 
this  is  entirely  a  matter  of  personality  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  teacher;  and  I  have  therefore  tried  to  present  only  certain 
basic  principles  that  should  influence  the  formulation  of  this 
first  course.  I  have  an  intense  faith  that  education  is  for  the 
purpose  of  training  individuals  in  social  effectiveness  and  that 
the  subjects  of  the  college  curricula  should  be  measured  by  this 
standard.  I  have  tried  to  explain  that  in  the  first  course  we 
should  deal  with  speech  as  a  simple  problem  in  thought  com- 
munication between  two  or  more  individuals  and  not  to  con- 
fuse our  first  task  with  that  of  public  speaking  and  oratory; 
that  as  individuals  we  are  restricted  by  emotional  habits,  the 
cause  of  which  must  be  understood  and  eradicated;  and  that  in 
every  situation  the  criticism  of  the  teacher  should  be  directed 
toward  underlying  motivating  forces  and  conditions  and  not 
to  superficial  factors  that  appear  to  the  eye  or  the  ear.  It  may 
be  said,  finally,  that  speech  is  not  a  content  course  and  that 
really  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  ever  to  standardize  the 
first  course  in  speech,  as  courses  in  mathematics  or  English 
have  been  standardized;  but  the  day  may  come  when  we  will 
agree  at  least  on  general  aims  and  objectives. 
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REPORT  OF  A  SURVEY  ON  SPEECH  EDUCATION  IN 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  COLLEGIATE  RANK^ 

Charles  B.  Mitchell 

Oregon  State  College 
and  Others 

During  July  (1930)  the  President  of  the  Western  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  Speech  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Speech  in  Institutions  of  Collegiate  Rank  asking  that 
some  effort  be  made  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  speech  represented  in  the  Association  and  to  as- 
sist in  evolving  a  program  that  might  be  helpful  (1)  in  over- 
coming any  handicaps  experienced  by  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation and  (2)  in  improving  generally  the  work  in  speech 
in  the  western  states. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  forced 
to  be  in  the  East  during  August  it  was  impossible  to  attempt 
anything  in  the  way  of  survey  until  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term. 

While  this  was  a  rather  prodigious  assignment  to  fall  on 
any  one  group,  this  committee  has  attempted  to  do  the  best  that 
it  could  in  the  time  that  it  has  had.  It  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  only  a  beginning  could  be  made  and  a 
foundation  laid  for  those  who  should  take  up  this  work  in  the 
future. 

It  was  felt  by  the  committee  that  if  an  intelligent  program 
of  helpfulness  was  to  be  adopted  it  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine as  definitely  as  possible  what  the  various  needs  of  the 
departments  of  speech  are  and  not  proceed  upon  hearsay  or 
supposition.  Consequently  some  little  time  was  spent  in  prepar- 
ing a  detailed  questionnaire,  copies  of  which  you  have,  no 
doubt,  received. 

It  is  not  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  that  this  question- 
naire is  exhaustive  nor  that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  faulty  in  many 
respects.  It  was  felt  that  something  should  be  done  quickly 

^This  report  was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Speech  in  Institutions  of  Collegi- 
ate  Rank   at   the   second   annual   convention   of    the   Western   Association    of 
Teachers  of  Speech,  held  in  San  Francisco,  November  27  to  2Q,  1930.  The  in- 
vestigation is  being  continued  and  a  more  complete  tabulation  is  in  progress. 
— Editor. 
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in  order  that  the  work  might  be  started  before  this  convention 
assembled  and  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Committee  that  the  work 
in  speech,  both  curricular  and  extra-curricular,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently covered  in  the  questionnaire  to  give  an  idea  of  the  major 
problems  and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  program  development  for 
some  time  to  come. 

While  the  response  to  this  questionnaire  is  by  no  means 
complete,  enough  information  has  been  gained  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  rather  substantial  preliminary  report.  It  is  hoped 
that  those  who  have  not  returned  the  questionnaire  will  under- 
stand that  the  desire  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  is  to 
render  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  Association  and  to 
the  profession,  and  that  in  order  to  render  such  service  it  is 
necessary  that  they  have  all  the  information  and  advice  that 
the  members  of  this  Association  can  give. 

The  Committee  wishes  at  this  time  to  express  its  apprecia- 
tion to  those  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire  and  to  urge 
any  who  have  not  yet  filled  it  out  to  do  so  and  send  it  in  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Obviously  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  this  Committee 
to  designate  how  this  Association  should  proceed  to  help  the 
individual  members  or  that  it  should  suggest  that  it  help  them 
at  all.  It  would  be  assuming  too  much  for  the  members  of  this 
Committee  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  needs  and  practices  of 
any  department  or  to  make  recommendations  in  regard  to 
things  upon  which  there  may  be  just  differences  of  opinion.  It 
shall,  therefore,  be  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  at  this  time 
to  give  only  a  few  of  the  results  of  its  findings,  so  that  the 
members  of  this  assembly  may  draw  their  own  conclusions  and 
in  order  that  the  Association  as  a  whole  may  adopt  a  program 
that  will  fit  the  needs  as  it  sees  them. 

Time  will  permit  the  consideration  of  only  a  few  points.  It 
is  hoped  that  later  the  results  of  this  survey  may  be  tabulated 
and  sent  to  those  who  returned  the  questionnaires. 
Number  of  institutions  to  whom  questionnaires  were  sent     179 
Types  of  institutions  responding: 

Junior   Colleges    4 

Teachers'  Colleges 7 

Land  Grant  Colleges  3 
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Liberal  Arts  Colleges   10 

Professional   Colleges    1 

Universities     5 

Total    30 

Number  of  separate  departments  of  speech 12 

Number  in  which  speech  work  is  offered  in  the  English 

Department    17 

Number  in  which  speech  work  is  offered  in  some  other 

Department    1 

Number  in  which  dramatics  is  separate 4 

Number  having  special  classrooms  for  speech 17 

Number  having  additional  small  stage  for  rehearsals ...  9 
Number  of  departments  having  workshops: 

For  make-up 8 

For  scene  construction   12 

For  costume  design  7 

Number  of  departments  having  theatre  on  campus  ....  22 
Number    of    departments    having    adequate    theatrical 

equipment    5 

Number  of  departments   having   speech   laboratory   or 

clinic    , 3 

Number  of  departments  planning  additional  courses  ...  14 

Number  of  departments  giving  teacher-training  in  speech  16 
Number   of  departments   offering   a   foundation   course 

prerequisite  to  others 20 

Number  that  keep  students  out  of  courses  not  in  their 

division    12 

Number  of  departments  offering  advanced  degrees 3 

Number  of  departments  having  special  examinations  in 
speech : 

For  college  entrance 0 

For  purpose  of  classification  according  to  ability  2 

For  purpose  of  detecting  defects 1 

Number  limiting  the  size  of  sections 19 

Number  of  institutions  in  which  the  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration is: 

Enthusiastic  for  expansion  8 

Favorable  to  expansion 18 
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Satisfied  with  little   4 

Hostile  to  development  0 

Number  of  departments  having  plans  for  increases  in 

rank     6 

Number  giving  instructors  opportunity  for  research.  ...  5 

Number  having  departmental  programs  for  staff 5 

Number  requiring  advanced  degrees  of  staff 14 

Number  requiring  instructors  to  be  grounded  in  princi- 
ples of  education   14 

Number  feeling  that  the  Association  could  be  of  assist- 
ance          11 

Number  feeling  that  the  Association  could  not  assist.  .  .        13 
Number  of  departments  rendering  extension  service  ...        17 

Average  term  or  semester  enrollment  (29  Depts.)   195 

Average  increase  in  enrollment  since  the  work  was  es- 
tablished in  the  institution  (18  Depts.)     220% 

Maximum    725% 

Minimum 20% 

Average  increase  in  number  of  courses  (14  Depts.) .  .      327% 

Maximum  (This  increase  from  1  to  14) 1,300% 

Minimum    30% 

Average  number  of  staff  members  per  department  (30 
Depts.): 

Full  time  (8  had  none)   2 

Part  time 1 

Maximum : 

Full  time 7 

Part  time    7 

Average  weekly  classroom  load  (29  Depts.) ....      10.5  hours 
Average  weekly  extra-curricular  load  (24  Depts.)      11.8     " 
Average  number  of  students  per  instructor  (29  Depts.)       58 
Average  annual  budget   for  clinical   equipment   (5 

Depts.  Others  had  none) $189.00 

Average  annual  budget  for  periodicals  (10  Depts.) .  .  18.00 

Average  annual  budget  for  books  (12  Depts.) 62.00 

Average  number  of  courses  in  speech  offered  per  Dept. 

(30  Depts.)    10 

Maximum 28 

Minimum    3 
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Average  number  total  credits  in  speech  per  Dept.   (30 
Depts.) : 

Term  hours    36 

Sem.  hours    25 

Maximum : 

Term  hours    126 

Sem.  hours   84 

Minimum: 

Term  hours    6 

Sem.  hours   4 

Average  beginning  salary  (20  Depts.)  $1,895.00 

Average  annual  increase  ^16  Depts.) 159.00 

(Three  Depts.  report  no  increases) 
Average  number  of  long  plays  produced  each  year  (26 

Depts.)    4 

Average  number  of  short  plays  produced  each  year  (23 

Depts.)    14 

Average  value  of  dramatic  equipment: 

Lighting  (16  Depts.)   $1,204.00 

Scenery  (17  Depts.)   591.00 

Drapes  (18  Depts.)   620.00 

Screens  (7  Depts.)    146.00 

Costumes   (15  Depts.)    254.00 

Properties  (11  Depts.)    124.00 

Make-up  (16  Depts.)    35.00 

Model  Stages  (7  Depts.)    156.00 

Average  total   $3,130.00 

Average  number  of  debates  1929-30  (27  Depts.) 19 

Average  number  of  students  actually  participating  (27 

Depts.)    \  .  .        16 

Average  number  of  students  actually  trained  (22  Depts.)  21 
Average  annual  budget  for  debate  (24  Depts.) $529.80 

Average  amount  spent  per  debate  at  present         28.00 

Average  amount  needed  as  per  estimates  given  33.20 
Average  annual  budget  for  forensics  (Exclusive  of 

money  spent  in  conferences)   745.80 

Average  number  trying  out  for  oratory  (23  Depts.)  ....        14 
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Certain  very  excellent  signs  are  apparent  in  the  results  of 
this  investigation  thus  far: 

(1)  There  has  been  a  healthy  increase  in  enrollment  in 
courses  in  speech  since  speech  has  been  established  as  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  various  institutions;  (2)  There  has 
been  an  excellent  increase  in  number  of  courses  offered;  (3) 
The  attitude  of  most  administrators  is  favorable  to  expansion 
of  the  speech  work;  (4)  There  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion between  departments  of  speech  and  other  departments 
of  the  various  institutions;  (5)  Dramatics  in  practically  all 
institutions  is  under  complete  control  of  the  division  of  speech. 

It  is  more  or  less  evident  from  ihis  investigation  that  the 
chief  problems  have  to  do  with  the  following  things: 

(1)  A  lack  of  uniformity  of  conception  of  the  aims  of 
speech  education; 

(2)  The  question  of  what  constitutes  the  proper  amount 
and  distribution  of  the  teaching  load,  and  balance  between 
curricular  and  extra-curricular  load; 

(3)  A  general  shortage  in  departmental  budgets; 

(4)  Inadequacy  of  dramatic  equipment; 

(5)  Lack  of  uniformity  of  conception  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  fundamental  course; 

(6)  Lack  of  uniformity  in  standards  and  requirements; 

(7)  Differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper  size  of 
sections ; 

(8)  Wide  variations  in  regard  to  the  beginning  salary  and 
policies  of  staff  advancement; 

(9)  Differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  purposes  and 
practices  in  dramatic  work; 

(10)^  Differences  in  conception  of  the  purposes  of  train- 
ing in  debate  and  oratory  and  the  values  of  each; 

(11)  Widely  differing  ideas  in  regard  to  the  time  that 
the  instructing  staff  should  give  to  the  training  of  debaters; 

(12)  Inadequacy  of  the  forensic  budget; 

(13)  Problem  of  attendance  at  contests; 

(14)  Absence  of  corrective  service  and  equipment; 

(15)  Absence  of  departmental  extension  service;  (On 
which  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion.) 
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(16)  Lack  of  opportunity  for  staff  improvement; 

(17)  Lack  of  balance  in  departmental  development; 

(18)  Lack  of  coordination  of  the  speech  work. 

May  we  here  present  a  few  of  the  comments  made  in  the 
questionnaires  that  may  be  significant  and  interesting? 

The  following  constitute  brief  descriptions  of  the  founda- 
tion courses  in  speech  as  offered  by  different  departments  and 
indicate  something  of  the  differences  in  conception  of  the 
foundation  course. 

(1)  "A  survey  course  in  voice  and  diction,  oral  interpreta- 

tion, public  speaking,  story  telling." 

(2)  ''Voice  building;  standard  speech;  phonetics." 

(3)  "Practical  training  in  speech-making." 

(4)  ''Poise;  thinking  on  one's  feet." 

(5)  "Introduction  to  education — also  general  psychology." 

(6)  "Special  attention  to  enunciation,  consideration  of 

minor  defects;  overcoming  speech  difficulties  of 
individual  students." 

(7)  "Essentials  of  speaking  to  some;  the  speaking  voice 

to  others." 

The  problem  here  involved  is  self-evident.  No  further 
comment  is  necessary. 

A  few  of  the  statements  made  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  funds  from  plays  were  spent  may  be  somewhat  enlighten- 
ing. Note  the  following: 

(1)  "Given  to  the  student  council."  The  value  of  dra- 

matic equipment  in  this  institution  is  $568.00. 

(2)  "Pay  for  costumes  and  scenery — the  balance  is  given 

to  the  student  body."  The  value  of  equipment  at 
this  institution  was  given  as  $50.00. 

(3)  "If  there  is  a  profit  the  money  is  used  as  tlje  depart- 

ment sees  fit — usually  for  debate  trips."  The  value 
of  the  dramatic  equipment,  in  the  words  of  the 
one  making  this  report,  is  "practically  nothing." 

(4)  "Use  money  to  pay  for  publication  of  annual  or  to 

make   gifts   to   the   college."    Value   of   dramatic 

equipment  is  0. 
Contrast  with  this  the  following: 
(1)   "Used  for  play  needs."  Value  of  equipment  $3,030.00. 
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(2)  "Purchase  new  equipment  and  keep  old  equipment  in 

repair."  Value  of  equipment  $4,505.00. 

(3)  "Maintain  stage  lighting  equipment  in  theater  and 

laboratory,"  Value  of  equipment  $6,280.00. 

Is  it  necessary  to  make  any  additional  comment  in  regard 
to  the  problem  involved? 

Many  suggestions  for  solving  these  problems  were  made 
by  those  returning  the  questionnaires.  Some  of  these  sugges- 
tions were  as  follows: 

(1)  "Bring  speech  needs  to  the  attention  of  administra- 

tions." 

(2)  "Prepare  a  rather  complete   educational   campaign 

for  college  administrators." 

(3)  "Publish  the  results  of  the  investigation  to  serve  as 

a  basis  of  comparison  and  as  an  aid  in  promoting 
speech  work  in  the  various  institutions." 

(4)  "Establish  unity  of  aims  and  ideals  in  departments 

of  speech." 

(5)  "Provide  sessions  for  directors  of  debate  alone  and 

for  directors  of  dramatics  alone." 

(6)  "Unite  the  efforts  of  the  Association  in  a  program 

of  investigation  and  research,  especially  in  the 
purely  scientific  phases  of  speech  education." 
It  is  realized  by  the  committee  that  a  modest  start  must 
be  made  and  that  until  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the 
needs  and  practices  of  departments  has  been  made  we  should 
attempt  to  make  only  a  beginning  in  the  improvement  program. 
After  carefully  checking  the  results  of  this  investigation  the 
committee  wishes  at  this  time  to  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

(1)  That,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  departments  feel 
that  the  Association  could  be  of  no  assistance  in  solving  their 
problems,  a  vote  of  this  Association  be  taken  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  this  organization  as  a  whole  wishes  this  investi- 
gation to  continue; 

(2)  That,  if  it  be  the  wish  of  this  Association  to  continue 
this  work,  some  provision  be  made  to  finance  the  undertaking; 

(3)  That  steps  be  taken  to  clarify  the  aims  of  the  various 
phases  of  speech  education,  possibly  through  the  appointment 
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of  a  committee  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  crystallize  those  aims 
and  submit  them  to  the  Association  members  for  adoption; 

(4)  That  the  president  assign  the  outstanding  problems 
revealed  in  this  survey  for  special  consideration  at  the  next 
convention ; 

(5)  That  a  program  of  education  in  regard  to  instruction 
in  speech  be  instituted  by  this  Association,  the  purpose  of 
which  shall  be  to  give  college  administrators  some  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  field; 

(6)  That,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Association  to 
encourage  in  every  way  the  elimination  of  defects  in  speech 
education  and  inasmuch  as  the  defects  will  never  come  to  light 
unless  we  are  willing  to  subject  ourselves  and  the  profession  as 
a  whole  to  the  most  searching  investigation,  a  supplementary 
questionnaire  covering  points  omitted  from  the  previous  ques- 
tionnaire be  sent  out  in  order  that  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  our 
work  may  be  placed  on  the  table  open  to  scrutiny; 

(7)  That  a  basis  be  established  for  rating  and,  perhaps, 
accrediting  speech  work  and  departments  in  institutions  of 
collegiate  rank. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Committee  on  Speech  in 

Institutions  of  Collegiate  Rank 

Charles  B.  Mitchell,  {Chairman) 

Oregon  State  College 

Charles  F.  Lindsley, 

Occidental  College 

Maynard  Lee  Daggy, 

Washington  State  College 

Fred  C.  Blanchard, 

University  of  Idaho 

Martha  E.  Dewey, 

Eastern  Montana  Normal  School 

Louis  A.  Mallory, 

University  of  Wyoming 

Margaret  Blackburn, 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 

AlONZO  J.  MORLEY, 

Brigham  Young  University 
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Robert  S.  Griffin, 

University  of  Nevada 
Lester  Raines, 

New  Mexico  Normal  University 

Klonda  Lynn, 

Northern  Arizona  State  Teachers  College 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  IN  THE 
ENLARGING  SPEECH  TRAINING  PROGRAM^ 

Elizabeth  M.  Jenks 

San  Jose  State  College 

-  ■  Colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  United  States 
have  long  had  a  speech  training  program.  But  today  that  pro- 
gram is  an  active  growing  one  demanding  definite  contributions 
from  all  institutions  of  higher  learning  including  the  teachers' 
college.  This  college  has  a  significant  and  valued  contribution 
to  make  to  the  enlarging  speech  training  program. 

And  truly  the  program  of  speech  training  in  the  United 
States  is  inclusive  and  varied.  In  certain  centers  we  find  this 
program  emphasizing  the  cultural  background  of  speech.  The 
history  of  the  art  of  speech,  the  study  of  the  style  of  poetry 
and  oratory,  the  history  of  drama,  all  serve  to  quicken  the 
appreciation  of  the  student  for  the  art  of  speech.  At  the  same 
time  the  student  himself  gains  a  certain  facility  in  the  use  of 
speech,  but  this  practical  value  is  not  of  paramount  importance. 
In  still  other  institutions,  public  and  private,  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  speech  becomes  a  part  of  a  program  of  artistic  crea- 
tion. Speech  in  its  various  aspects — oratory,  interpretation,  and 
drama — is  an  art  to  be  cultivated  as  music,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture. But  you  and  I  know  that  this  art  which  wins  public  ap- 
proval as  well  as  individual  satisfaction  belongs  to  the  privi- 
leged few.  This  speech  program,  although  significant,  is  not 
for  the  unskilled  many. 

Then  there  are  colleges  and  universities  whose  depart- 
ments of  speech  are  devoting  much  attention  to  the  scientific 
aspects  of  speech  training.  The  program  includes  a  detailed 
study  of  the  various  speech  sciences.  This  part  of  our  speech 
program  reveals  to  the  sceptic  outside  of  our  field  that  we,  too, 
are  scientifically  minded.  We  must  know  the  whys  and  where- 
fores. We  must  have  our  specialists  in  phonetics,  speech  cor- 
rection, physiology  and  psychology  of  speech.  This  approach 
to  the  study  of  speech  affords  an  invaluable  contribution  to  our 
program,  but  it  represents  only  one  approach,  the  analytical. 

^Read  at  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  Western  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  Speech;  Saji  Francisco,  California,  November  27-29,  1Q30. 
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It  must  supplement,  not  replace,  the  cultural  and  artistic  speech 
program. 

V''  Speech  becomes  a  practical  art  to  the  individual  who, 
through  a  study  of  speech,  acquires  freedom  of  body,  voice,  and 
expression.  In  this  statement  we  have  suggested  another  phase 
of  the  speech  training  program — the  utilitarian  or  educational 
aspect.  The  aim  of  such  a  speech  program  is  to  release  the  in- 
dividual, no  matter  what  his  talents,  so  that  speech  becomes 
a  useful  means  of  self-expression  and  an  effective  way  of  con- 
veying thought  to  others.  This  educational  point  of  view  com- 
mands the  attention  of  many  speech  departments,  in  both  the 
East  and  the  West.  Lastly,  we  have  the  pedagogical  phase  of 
speech  training.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  the  fort  of  the  teachers' 
college,  but  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  its  place  in  the  enlarging 
speech  training  program  we  shall  soon  discover  that  the  other 
phases  are  also  part  of  its  program. 

This  hasty  and  incomplete  discussion  of  the  emphases  of 
speech  study  shows  how  varied  is  our  individual  or  depart- 
mental approach  to  speech  training  and  how  varied  our  speech 
programs.  It  also  indicates  the  well-known  fact  that  the  imme- 
diate purpose  of  speech  training  differs  in  a  degree,  at  least,  in 
the  various  colleges  and  universities  throughout  our  country. 
Quite  obviously  we  are  all  concerned  with  furthering  the  cause 
of  speech,  but  we  employ  differing  means  and  work  toward 
varying  objectives. 

Now  we  return  to  the  teachers'  college  to  consider  what  is 
the  purpose  behind  the  hours  of  labor  spent  in  teaching  speech 
in  such  institutions.  What  is  the  objective  of  speech  work  in 
colleges  where  young  men  and  women  are  preparing  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  schools,  sometimes  in  the  junior  high,  and 
less  frequently  in  senior  high  schools?  Certainly  that  aim 
should  correlate  with  the  general  purpose  of  education  in  a 
democracy.  The  objective  of  our  education  today  is  to  free  the 
individual  so  that  he  may  find  satisfaction  in  his  own  activity 
and  be  a  constructive  force  in  his  environment.  This  statement 
expresses,  also,  the  most  fundamental  purpose  of  modern  demo- 
cratic speech  education — the  development  of  the  normal  free 
personality  of  the  student,  so  that  he  can  be  happy  with  him- 
self and  with  his  fellow  men.  Much  of  the  strength  of  a  de- 
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mocracy  rests  upon  the  power  of  the  individual  to  think  and 
express  himself,  to  work  constructively  with  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  to  adjust  himself  to  the  general  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions about  him.  Speech,  which  releases  his  body  and  voice, 
trains  his  mind,  and  possesses  him  of  a  powerful  instrument  to 
influence  his  fellow  men,  surely  gives  our  citizen  a  great  com- 
mand over  himself  and  others. 

y  /  We  have  expressed  here  the  utilitarian  approach  to  speech. 
All  training  in  the  speech  department  of  a  teachers'  college  is 
necessarily  affected  by  this  particular  emphasis.  The  hundreds 
of  prospective  teachers  who  enter  our  colleges  should  feel  that 
the  hours  spent  with  us  have  been  hours  of  self-development, 
hours  in  which  they  have  gained  at  least  the  rudiments  of  self- 
expression.  From  this  large  group  of  students  a  smaller  num- 
ber will  gather  about  us  to  learn  the  science  and  pedagogy  of 
speech.  These  not  only  seek  self-improvement,  but  seek  to 
learn  the  technique  of  our  trade,  that  they  in  turn  may  try  to 
release  and  further  develop  the  normal  unaffected  personality 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  in  which  they,  expect  to 
teach.  To  these  students  we  reveal  the  secret  that  the  speech 
teacher  is  concerned  with  improving  voice  and  diction,  estab- 
lishing poise,  and  developing  skill  in  speech;  not  as  ends  in 
themselves  but  rather  as  the  surest  means  of  releasing  the 

V^creative  power  of  self-expression  in  his  students. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  aims  of  education  are  in  advance 
of  the  school  curriculum  which  is  expected  to  translate  those 
objectives  into  practice.  It  is  much  easier  to  talk  about  ideals 
than  to  express  them  concretely  in  courses  of  action.  It  is  quite 
a  simple  matter  to  expound  at  length  the  aims  of  democratic 
speech  education  in  a  teachers'  college.  Language  serves  well 
on  such  an  occasion;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  to  outline 
prosaically  the  course  of  study  to  meet  the  various  needs  of 
students  in  the  teachers'  college  and  to  discover  the  instructors 
who  have  an  artistic,  cultural,  and  scientific  background  and 
yet  who  sense  the  fact  that  the  emphasis  in  a  teachers'  college 
must  be  upon  the  educational  and  pedagogical  aspects  of 
speech. 

The  interest  of  students  in  a  teachers'  college  is  naturally 
^1  focused  on  one  profession.  They  are  attending  college  in  order 
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that  they  may  become  acceptable  teachers  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  school  systems.  As  far  as  speech  is  concerned 
these  students  are  divided  into  two  general  groups:  those  who 
take  our  courses  because  they  are  requirements,  and  those  who 
are  specializing  in  speech. 

Speech  training  for  the  student  who  is  not  specializing  in 
the  field  should  be  strictly  utilitarian  in  purpose.  The  knowl- 
edge the  prospective  teacher  gains  or  the  skill  he  acquires 
should  be  his  to  use  in  the  classroom  or  in  contacts  outside  the 
classroom.  The  training  aims  at  personal  development  of  the 
individual  in  order  that  he  may  teach  more  effectively,  whatever 
his  subject  or  whatever  his  school. 

Again  we  are  speaking  of  aims — standards  of  action  diffi- 
cult to  put  into  practice.  Difficult  because  it  is  hard  to  determine 
the  content  of  the  courses  required  and  more  difficult  still  be- 
cause the  administrators  generally  have  not  sensed  the  im- 
portance of  adequate  speech  training  for  all  teachers.  Perhaps 
these  administrators  have  forgotten  how  they  suffered  under  a 
teacher  whose  voice  was  shrill  or  harsh,  or  who  was  devoid  of 
the  power  clearly  and  impressively  to  present  ideas  to  the  class. 

The  most  fundamental  task  of  the  speech  program  in  the 
teachers'  college  is  to  develop  the  average  student,  the  common 
ordinary  prospective  teacher  who  needs  voice  control  and 
training  in  clear  effective  speaking.  This  practical  training  for 
all  students  should  be  secured  in  our  fundamental  course  or 
courses,  either  in  public  speaking,  oral  interpretation,  or  a 
course  entitled  Speech  Fundamentals.  The  consideration  of  the 
nomenclature  and  of  the  specific  content  of  the  course  or 
courses  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion,  but 
whatever  be  its  name  or  whatever  its  content,  the  purpose  of 
the  course  should  be  the  development  of  proficiency  in  the 
speech  of  the  student  and  the  strengthening  of  his  power  to 
affect  the  behavior  of  those  about  him.  In  our  elementary 
schools  today  many  subjects  are  being  taught  by  the  project 
method.  Puppets  and  dramatization  are  favorite  devices  for 
the  effectual  presentation  of  these  subjects.  The  prospective 
elementary-school  teacher,  therefore,  might  well  be  required  to 
take  a  specialized  course  in  the  fundamental  techniques  of  the 
dramatic  projects,  and  perhaps  one  in  the  art  of  story-telling. 
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/  V  In  reviewing  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Speech  Educa- 
tion in  Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools,^  I  am  surprised 
to  note  that  only  a  limited  number  of  institutions  require  at 
least  one  speech  course  for  all  students.The  percentage  given 
is  35.7.  The  Eastern  colleges  are  more  insistent  upon  required 
work  than  we  of  the  West.  Of  the  20  institutions  in  the  West 
who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  sent  by  the  Committee,  only 
seven  reported  the  requirement  of  at  least  one  course.  At  the 
time  of  this  report  over  65%  of  the  teachers'  colleges  and  nor- 
mal schools  in  the  West  failed  to  see  the  academic  and  utili- 
tarian value  of  speech  to  the  teacher  and  failed  to  assume  the 
place  accorded  to  them  in  the  enlarging  speech  program. 

The  indictment  against  us  may  not  be  as  great  as  it  seems. 
Figures  get  out  of  date  very  quickly.  In  this  particular  aspect 
of  our  speech  program,  however,  we  should  report  100%  for 
required  work.  To  reach  this  goal,  perhaps  some  of  us  will  have 
to  employ  the  art  of  persuasion  upon  those  who  determine  the 
required  courses,  convincing  them  of  the  fundamental  practi- 
cal value  of  our  work.  A  teacher  is  a  better  teacher  because  he 
has  taken  our  courses. 

There  are  other  problems  to  solve  before  we  can  fulfill 
adequately  this  part  of  our  task.  Some  of  us  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  crowding  our  required  course  into  12  short  weeks 
— a  quarter's  work.  Others  of  us  are  allowed  a  semester  "to 
develop  the  voices  and  bodies  of  our  students."  In  a  general 
course  required  of  all  students  it  takes  time  to  stimulate  interest 
and  give  purpose  to  the  work.  The  student  frequently  enters  our 
class  with  fear  and  trembling,  or  with  disgust  that  another 
requirement  has  been  added  to  the  long  list  of  "useless"  sub- 
jects. It  is  a  truism  to  suggest  that  one  cannot  superimpose  self- 
development  upon  a  student.  You  can  inspire,  direct,  and  as- 
sist the  student  who  recognizes  the  educational  value  in  speech ; 
but  he  who  lacks  interest  in  the  work  or  senses  what  he  thinks 
is  the  futility  of  his  efforts  presents  quite  a  different  problem. 
It  takes  time,  patience,  and  practical  psychology  to  win  such 
students  to  the  cause  of  speech.  When  we  have  many  such  in 
our  classes,  and  overcrowded  classes  as  well,  12  or  18  weeks 


^Published  in  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  1,  February, 
1930,  page  50. 
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is  too  short  a  period  to  stimulate  interest  in  speech,  overcome 
fears,  and  then  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  fundamental 
course:  the  development  of  the  voice,  language,  and  expressions 
of  the  individual  student  so  that  he  can  teach  more  effectively. 
Again,  we  must  employ  the  art  of  persuasion  upon  those  who 
determine  the  required  courses  and  the  number  of  students  to 
enter  a  particular  class.  Most  of  us  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
3-hour  course  for  one  year  and  perhaps  15  or  20  students  in 
a  class.  Yet  even  then  we  would  not  expect  to  remake  the  speech 
habits  and  personality  traits  of  our  students  in  that  limited 
time.  They  should  be  improved,  hardly  made  over. 

Important  as  is  the  fundamental  task  just  described,  the 
teachers'  college  has  another  place  to  fill  in  the  speech  program. 
Increasingly  we  must  prepare  to  train  teachers  of  speech  who 
•will  go  out  into  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  cor- 
rect and  improve  the  speech  habits  of  boys  and  girls.  Let  us 
turn  once  more  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Speech 
Education  in  Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools.  One 
hundred  and  four  teachers'  colleges  furnished  the  Committee 
with  data  in  regard  to  their  courses,  but  only  19  of  them  re- 
ported a  major  in  speech  training:  approximately  18^^  per 
cent.*  (In  the  West  four  of  the  fifteen  teachers  colleges  give 
a  major — nearly  27%.) 

A  great  number  of  the  teachers'  colleges  either  have  been 
unable  to  introduce  a  major  in  speech  or  have  not  felt  that 
their  place  in  the  speech  training  program  demanded  it.  The 
teachers'  college  which  limits  the  scope  of  its  work  to  required  !  / 
courses,  perhaps  three  or  four  electives  and  a  possible  minor  in 
speech,  has  lost  the  perspective  of  its  complete  place  in  the 
speech  training  program.  Our  task  also  is  to  raise  the  standards  --' 
of  teaching  in  the  schools  and  to  give  speech  in  the  high  schools 
and  elementary  grades  the  proper  emphasis.  Speech  training 
in  these  schools  is  justified  only  because  it  helps  the  average 
boy  and  girl,  not  because  it  stars  the  talented.  It  is  democratic, 
not  aristocratic. 

Many  of  our  colleges  and  universities  grant  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree with  a  major  in  speech.  When  certain  pedagogical  re- 
quirements have  been  fulfilled,  this  academic  major  becomes  a 


*Ibid.,  page  48. 
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teaching  major.  But  it  is  not  the  primary  task  of  the  regular 
colleges  and  universities  to  train  teachers  of  speech.  They  em- 
phasize the  cultural  and  artistic  aspects  of  speech  (at  times  the 
scientific  approach,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out),  awaken- 
ing within  the  student  an  appreciation  of  the  spoken  word,  a 
realization  of  its  power  and  scope,  and  developing  within  him 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  spoken  word 
in  oratory,  interpretation,  and  drama.  In  these  institutions, 
also,  speech  as  a  fine  art  (that  which  gives  pleasure  to  oneself 
and  joy  to  those  who  listen)  may  be  nurtured.  In  some  of  these 
colleges  and  universities  the  student  interested  in  making  an 
intensive  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  phases  of  speech  may 
become  a  specialist,  say  in  dramatic  production  or  speech  cor- 
rection. The  student  majoring  in  speech  in  any  of  these  insti- 
tutions receives  a  very  different  conception  of  the  function  of 
speech  from  that  which  he  would  if  he  were  to  major  in  a 
teachers'  college  where  he  is  trained  to  teach  speech. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  teachers'  college  to  specialize  in 
teacher  training  and  it  is  its  duty  to  offer  a  more  comprehensive 
yet  a  more  specific  course  for  the  prospective  teacher  of  speech 
than  the  average  university  is  capable  of  offering.  Its  graduates 
should  become  outstanding  teachers  in  speech  and  should 
gradually  replace  some  of  those  who  stumbled  into  speech  work 
with  little  or  no  training  in  the  pedagogy  of  speech. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  many  principals  and  super- 
intendents feel  that  a  general  educational  background  is  all  that 
is  necessary  for  one  to  have  in  order  to  assume  charge  of  speech 
classes  in  their  schools.  We  all  speak,  yes;  but  we  are  not  all 
natural-born  teachers  of  speech.  It  is  the  task  of  some  agency, 
perhaps  the  teachers'  college,  to  convince  the  average  principal 
and  superintendent  that  the  teaching  of  speech  requires  as  much 
skill,  and  demands  as  much  training,  as  any  of  the  other  regular 
accredited  academic  subjects. 

Some  of  us  in  the  teachers'  colleges  wish  that  our  con- 
sciences would  permit  us  to  emphasize  more  frequently  the  ar- 
tistic and  cultural  values  of  speech.  But  our  concern  is  with  the 
educational,  psychological,  and  pedagogical  aspects  in  order 
that  our  majors  may  become  more  effective  teachers  of  speech. 
We  welcome  the  "artistic"  major,  but  he  must  develop  his 
creative  genius  in  the  midst  of  the  less  talented. 
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The  general  task  of  the  teachers'  college  in  the  training 
of  its  speech  majors,  I  believe,  has  been  stressed  sufficiently. 
Specifically  this  training  may  be  considered  from  three  points 
of  view:  the  effect  it  should  have  upon  the  speech  habits  and 
personality  of  the  student  majoring  in  speech;  the  attitude 
toward  speech  which  he  should  acquire;  and  the  nature  of  the 
speech  course  which  he  is  expected  to  take. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  general  training  which  all  stu- 
dents should  receive  in  speech,  we  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
purpose  is  to  develop,  to  a  degree  at  least,  the  personality  of 
the  students  and  to  establish,  if  possible,  correct  and  effective 
speech  habits.  In  the  education  of  the  student  majoring  in 
speech  we  go  one  step  further.  He  must  overcome  his  own 
speech  difficulties,  improve  his  own  voice,  cultivate  the  ability 
to  express  himself  clearly  and  impressively,  and  must  learn 
the  secret  of  relaxation  and  poise.  The  prospective  teacher 
majoring  in  speech  must  handle  his  tools  of  speech  with  greater 
skill  than  the  average  teacher.  This  does  not  mean  in  an  af- 
fected manner.  It  is  small  wonder  that  many  ordinary  mortals 
shy  away  from  us  when  they  learn  that  we  are  students  of 
speech;  for  how  often  that  has  connoted  an  artificial  manner, 
superficial  speech  melody,  and  affected  language.  Our  speech 
major  should  strive  for  a  more  fully  developed  normal  speech. 

I  believe  that  the  artificiality  of  manner  and  speech  mani- 
fested by  some  of  our  teachers  of  speech  has  prevented,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  our  practical-minded  principals  and  admin- 
istrators from  recognizing  the  inherent  educational  value  of 
all  speech  activity. 

If  the  speech  department  in  the  teachers'  college  fulfills  its 
function  as  a  trainer  of  prospective  teachers,  it  must  in  the  first 
place  send  out  young  men  and  women  who  themselves  are  de- 
veloped normally  and  who  in  the  second  place  have  an  under-  ( 
standing  of  educational  speech.  This  term  has  been  repeated 
often  in  this  discussion.  It  expresses  the  approach  to  the  study 
of  speech  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  teachers'  college.  It 
suggests  the  attitude  with  which  the  major  must  be  imbued.    \ 
He  conducts  his  speech  classes  for  the  needy  majority,  not  for     ' 
the  talented  minority.  The  general  aims  of  educational  speech 
are  outlined  concretely  by  Dr.  Virginia  Sanderson,  head  of  the 
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Speech  Arts  Department  of  the  San  Jose  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege: 

1.  To  develop  in  character:  self  confidence, 
initiative,  poise,  individuality. 

2.  To  develop  in  manner  of  expression:  spontaneity, 
ease  and  freedom,  simplicity,  sincerity,  directness. 

3.  To  establish  correct  conditions  jar  speech: 
ease  and  relaxation,  poise  and  position, 
diaphragmatic  and  full  breathing. 

4.  To  establish  good  habits  of  speech:  distinct  enuncia- 
tion, correct  pronunciation,  adequate  volume  of  voice. 

5.  To  develop  certain  mental  j acuities  in  relation  to 
speech:  observation,  imagination,  memory,  reasoning. 

6.  To  develop  the  power  of  marshalling  and  correlating 
ideas. 

7.  To  develop  community  interests  through  (1)  listen- 
ing to  others,  (2)  interchange  of  ideas,  and  (3)  dis- 
cussion of  topics  of  civic  and  national  importance. 

And  now  we  shall  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  speech  department.  That  curriculum  must  be  in- 
clusive enough  to  provide  for  adequate  training  in  public 
speaking,  debate,  oral  interpretation,  phonetics  and  speech 
correction,  and  dramatics — the  five-fold  teacher-training  ap- 
proach to  speech.  The  "major"  should  be  able  to  speak  and 
read  effectively,  should  understand  the  laws  of  reasoning  and 
principles  of  debate,  and  must  master  the  techniques  and  psy- 
chology of  instructing  others  in  these  phases  of  speech.  He 
should  have  thorough  fundamental  training  in  phonetics  and 
speech  correction.  If  he  wishes  to  become  a  specialist  he  must 
continue  his  study  elsewhere;  but  he  certainly  should  know 
how  to  correct  common  and  not  too  difficult  speech  habits,  and 
establish  good  ones.  To  do  this  he  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  psychological  and  other  scientific  approaches  to  speech. 

Dramatics  holds  great  fascination  for  the  speech  "major," 
and  presents  the  most  interesting  curriculum  problem.  There 
are  so  many  courses  which  rightly  belong  under  the  term 
dramatics:  play  production,  scenic  design;  stage-lighting, 
make-up,  etc.,  etc.  We  have  to  determine  which  are  essential 
for  the  major  and  which,  incidentally,  we  have  sufficient  staff 
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and  equipment  to  offer.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  general  in- 
terest in  dramatics  and  of  its  significance  in  our  entire  educa- 
tional system  from  the  dramatized  projects  in  the  primary  and 
elementary  grades  to  the  finished  dramatic  production  of  the 
high  schools,  our  students  must  not  become  specialists  in 
dramatics  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  other  major  di- 
visions of  speech. 

The  curriculum  should  contain  courses  such  as  Theatre 
Backgrounds,  History  of  Oratory,  and  Dramatic  Criticism  to 
give  the  major  an  historical  and  cultural  background.  Interest- 
ing and  valuable  electives  for  the  student  of  speech  are  courses 
in  the  History  of  Costume,  Stage  Design,  Puppets  and 
Pageants,  and  Pantomime.  All  these  and  others  might  well  be 
among  the  required  subjects,  but  the  student  who  is  majoring 
in  speech  has  many  other  academic  and  educational  require- 
ments to  meet  in  obtaining  his  A.B.  degree.  In  this  curriculum 
also  must  be  included  the  methods  course  and  practice  teach- 
ing.^ 

Such  a  program  as  this  requires  four  years  to  complete; 
it  demands,  I  believe,  a  separate  department  of  speech;  and  it 
certainly  presupposes  a  faculty  adequately  trained  and  entirely 
in  sympathy  with  educational  speech.  Some  of  us  have  ven- 
tured to  introduce  such  a  course  of  study  for  majors  into  our 
speech  departments,  and  have  found  the  venture  most  inter- 
esting. Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  statistics  tell  us  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  teachers'  colleges  have  not  expanded  their 
speech  program  much  beyond  required  courses.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  until  the  teachers'  college  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  preparing  teachers  of  speech  adequately  for  the  elementary 
and  high  school,  it  has  failed  to  assume  its  rightful  place  in  the 
enlarging  speech  program. 

^At  the  Convention  of  the  Western  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech  in  No- 
vember, 1930,  Miss  Jenks  discussed  the  program  of  speech  training  at  the  San 
Jose  State  Teachers  College. 


Chapter  VI 
.      THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

Speech  training  has  values  for  high-school  students — 
utilitarian,  cultural,  aesthetic,  artistic — all  contributing  to  the 
moulding  of  personality.  Because  speech  training  centers 
around  social  relationships,  and  such  relationships  form  the 
greater  part  of  one's  daily  interests  and  activities  from  the 
earliest  years  to  the  end  of  life,  what  school  discipline  can 
match  it  in  significance  or  potential  influence  on  the  lives  of 
the  young? 

The  sixteen-year  old  high-school  sophomore  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  who  felt  the  need  of  speech  training  (when  such  work 
was  unknown  in  the  high  school  except  in  the  three  minor 
aspects  of  extra-curricular  literary  society,  one  school  play  a 
year  (the  Senior  Class  Play),  debating  club  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  one  oratorical  contest  held  in  that  school  in  the  en- 
tire four  years  he  was  a  student  there)  and  who  went  to  his 
Superintendent  asking  if  more  frequent  and  more  thorough 
training  in  public  speaking  and  reading  and  acting  could  not 
be  offered,  met  the  universal  negative  response  of  that  day. 
But  progress  has  been  made  in  that  respect,  and  today  he  and 
many  more  who  experienced  a  similar  unsatisfied  need  for 
skilled  development  of  the  social  personality,  having  been 
prepared  to  teach  speech  in  some  of  the  forward-looking  col- 
leges and  graduate  schools,  are  training  the  rank  and  file  of 
college  students.  Today  they  are  also  training  teachers  to  offer 
that  much-needed  work  in  the  high  schools,  in  dramatics,  the 
oral  interpretation  of  literature,  parliamentary  law,  and  the 
various  forms  of  public  and  private  speaking.  Such  work  has 
become  a  part  of  the  high-school  curriculum;  and  good 
teachers,  good  texts,  good  courses  of  study,  and  other  good 
educational  equipment  are  now  available. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  speech  correction 
phase  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  high  school.  High-school 
teachers  of  speech  should  be  trained  in  speech  correction.  The 
teacher-training  agencies  should  provide  such  training. 
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The  high  school  is  the  place  to  begin  systematic  training 
in  sound  thinking,  power  of  analysis,  logical  inference,  and  the 
intellectual  faculties  generally  as  they  are  utilized,  in  speech. 
The  adolescent  period  demands  special  attention  to  emotional 
development  and  control.  Our  entire  educational  system  is 
sorely  at  fault  in  practically  ignoring  the  training  of  the  emo- 
tional life,  leaving  this  important  function  to  the  home  and  the 
church,  both  of  which  are  ill-equipped  to  handle  the  problem 
effectively. 

Courses  of  study  and  course  syllabi  are  not  offered  in 
this  volume.  They  appear  frequently  in  speech  magazines  and 
books,  developed  by  individual  teachers  or  by  committees  rep- 
resenting associations  of  teachers  of  speech,  and  are  available 
to  all  who  are  interested.  As  a  state  unit,  Missouri  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  state  course  of  study  in  speech.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Indiana  has  recently  author- 
ized a  state  speech  survey.  Other  state  educational  administra- 
tions are  becoming  aroused  to  the  need  of  a  more  adequate  and 
comprehensive  system  of  speech  instruction  in  their  states,  and 
are  taking  active  steps  toward  an  organized  procedure.  The 
trend  is  significant  of  a  great  future. 

In  connection  with  this  chapter,  see  also  the  article,  Cur- 
ricular  Training  in  Parliamentary  Law,  by  Alta  B.  Hall,  in 
Chapter  VIII. 
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REPORT  OF  A  SURVEY  ON  SPEECH  TRAINING  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS' 

Esther  L,  Hettinger 

Marshfleld  High  School 
Marshfield,  Oregon 

CONCLUSIONS  (Based  on  findings  from  questionnaires  sent 
to  high  schools  of  the  states  included  in.  the  Western  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  of  Speech). 

1.  A  negligible  number  of  secondary  schools  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Western  Association  are  requiring  any 
speech  work. 

2.  Practically  no  speech  correction  work  is  being  done 
except  in  California. 

3..  Only  8  percent  of  secondary-school  students  in  any 
one  year  are  receiving  any  speech  work. 

4.  Many  teachers  and  administrators  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  term  speech. 

5.  Large  schools  as  well  as  small  may  have  only  one 
class  in  some  line  of  speech  work.  (For  instance,  a 
school  having  2400  students  would  report  25  students 
taking  public  speaking,  as  would  a  school  having  300 
students.) 

6.  School  administrators  have  not  been  "sold"  on  the 
idea  of  speech  training, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  To  the  agencies  that  accredit  high  schools  and  regu- 
late college  entrance  requirements: 

a.  A  definition  of  the  terms  English  and  speech  as 
they  are  used  in  course-making  and  curriculum- 
building. 

b.  The  acceptance  of  speech  credits  from  a  school 
employing  a  trained  speech  teacher. 

c.  The  requiring  of  training  in  speech  correction  for 
college  majors  in  speech. 


^A  portion  of  a  report  made  at  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  Western 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  San  Francisco,  California,  November  27  to 
29,  1930.  Miss  Hettinger  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Speech  Training  in 
Secondary  Schools. 
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To  the  Western  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech: 

a.  The  formulation  of  a  basic  course  in  speech  a 
semester  in  length. 

b.  An  earnest  effort  to  get  high-school  administra- 
tors to  require  that  course  of  all  juniors  or  seniors 
in  high  school. 

c.  The  mailing  of  a  copy  of  such  course  to  high- 
school  principals. 

d.  An  earnest  effort  toward  making  a  corrective 
speech  teacher  available  to  every  child  in  the 
public  schools  who  needs  help. 

To  secondary-school  teachers  of  speech: 

a.  In  teaching  speech,  to  place  the  emphasis  upon 
speech  as  the  psychological  technique  of  modify- 
ing human  behavior,  rather  than  upon  public  per- 
formance. 

b.  Append  to  the  course  of  study  in  speech-making 
each  year  an  up-to-date  bibliography  of  sources 
of  speech  materials, 

c.  Base  all  assignments  upon  life  situations  within 
the  life-experience  of  child. 

d.  Sell  the  idea  of  speech  classes  to  the  community 
by  providing  entertainments  and  speakers  for 
club  and  organization  programs. 

e.  Contribute  speech  articles  to  general  educational 
magazines. 

f.  Sell  the  idea  of  speech  training  by  ourselves  prac- 
tising the  art  to  the  best  of  our  ability  whenever 
we  speak. 

Committee, 

Esther  L.  Hettinger  {Chairman) , 

High  School,  Marshfield,  Oregon 
(Mr.)  Merle  McGinnis, 

High  School,  Huntington  Park,  California 
Tom  Richardson, 

High  School,  North  Bend,  Washington 
Olive  Scholz, 

High  School,  Billings,  Montana 
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(Mrs.)  Helen  G.  McGrew, 

High  School,  Greeley,  Colorado 
Halbert  Greaves, 

High  School,  Ephraim,  Utah 
(Miss)  Baxter  McKee, 

Taylor  Springs,  New  Mexico 
Lillian  Cavett, 

Senior  High  School,  Tucson,  Arizona 
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A  SKELETON  IN  THE  CLOSET' 
W.  Arthur  Cable 

University  of  Arizona 

There  is  a  skeleton  in  the  closet  of  many  speech  teachers, 
especially  those  who  teach  in  high  schools. 

Possibly  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  this  skele- 
ton is  in  the  private  workshop  instead  of  the  closet.  "Truth 
will  out,"  though  the  devil  dissemble.  If  the  University  of 
Missouri  should  decide  to  submit  a  questionnaire  of  the  "con- 
fessional" type  of  the  Literary  Digest  and  should  conduct  a 
poll  among  teachers  of  speech  who  direct  contests  in  debating, 
oratory,  and  extemporaneous  speaking,  I  wonder  how  many 
would  be  found  who  write  the  speeches  for  their  contestants 
or  otherwise  furnish  them  ready-made  for  the  students? 

Contacts  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  nation  lead  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  colleges  and  universities  are  fairly  free 
from  this  charge.  The  college  teachers  regard  it  not  only  as 
poor  training  for  the  most  effective  type  of  speech  situation, 
but  as  dishonest  as  buying  a  speech  from  a  commercial  speech- 
making  house  and  parading  it  as  one's  own  production,  "the 
child  of  his  brain."  Experience  with  high-school  contest  work, 
however,  reveals* that  in  these  original-speaking  events  the 
pupils  are  very  often  automatons  who  parrot  whatever  is  put 
into  their  mouths  by  their  teachers. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  engaged  to  serve  as  critic  for  a  high- 
school  practice  debate,  and  remarked  to  one  of  the  "coaches" 
before  the  debate  that  I  wished  something  effective  might  be 
done  to  remedy  the  practice  which  makes  an  original  speaking 
contest  one  between  "coaches"  rather  than  between  students. 
In  a  matter-of-fact  way  she  replied,  "Oh,  these  are  my  students' 
own  speeches  tonight;  but  I  never  would  go  into  an  important 
debate  without  preparing  the  speeches  for  my  students." 

I  said,  "Do  you  agree  with  me  that  furnishing  the  students 
with  ready-made  speeches  defeats  the  ends  of  education;  that 
students  would  be  better  trained  for  the  most  efficient,  useful, 
and  happy  life  by  preparing  their  own  speeches,  under  skilled 
guidance,  than  by  receiving  them  ready-made?" 

^An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Expression,  Vol.  V,  No.  1,  March,  1931. 
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"Oh,  I  do;  but  all  the  other  teachers  prepare  the  speeches 
for  their  students  when  they  are  to  go  into  an  important  con- 
test, and  I'm  not  going  to  lose  a  contest  by  failing  to  do  it." 

As  the  readers  of  this  article  know,  the  National  Oratori- 
cal Contest  on  the  Constitution,  for  Secondary  Schools,  now 
also  includes  a  contest  in  extemporaneous  speaking  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  the  contes- 
tants draw  by  lot,  A  certain  high-school  "coach"  whose  con- 
testant participated  in  the  national  semi-finals  of  this  contest 
said  to  me: 

"I  always  write  the  extempraoneous  speeches  for  my  stu- 
dents who  enter  the  Oratorical  Contest  on  the  Constitution  and 
Papa  always  writes  the  orations.  He  can  write  very  good 
speeches;  and  he  is  a  lawyer,  and  of  course  has  spent  years  in 
thinking  about  various  phases  of  the  Constitution." 

Those  who  direct  state  high-school  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing contests  are  sorely  tried  to  devise  means  which  will  neces- 
sitate that  the  talks  be  truly  extemporaneous  (the  subjects 
studied  and  the  speeches  outlined  in  advance  by  the  speaker 
but  the  phraseology  not  decided  upon  or  memorized  in  ad- 
vance) instead  of  declamations  (memorized  speeches  pre- 
pared by  someone  other  than  the  speaker)  or  memorized 
speeches  prepared  in  advance  by  the  student  himself.  The 
dominant  desire  of  the  "coach"  is,  of  course,  to  win  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges  in  the  contest.  The  motives  are  the  repu- 
tation of  success  that  will  follow  favorable  decisions,  increase 
of  salary  that  may  follow  a  series  of  winnings,  or  fear  for  the 
security  of  her  teaching  position  if  the  decisions  are  lost.  Many 
superintendents  and  high-school  principals,  be  it  said  to  their 
sfiame,  play  upon  these  motives  for  their  self-aggrandizement 
and  the  reputation  of  their  schools. 

This  is  a  moral  question.  Sacrificing  the  greater  good  of 
their  students  for  the  lesser  good  indicates  an  absence  or  a 
surrender  of  moral  stamina  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals. No  one  will  deny  that  palming  off  speeches  as  one's  own 
which  are  not  one's  own  is  a  form  of  dishonesty,  and  that  in 
this  practice  the  teacher  makes  both  herself  and  the  student 
guilty.  What  can  we  hope  from  our  citizens  later  in  matters  of 
honesty  touching  all  phases  of  personal  and  social  life  when 
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this  insidious  attitude  of  mind  and  habit  of  conduct  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools? 

What  is  the  remedy?  Obviously,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
call  such  contests  by  their  right  name,  declamation,  instead  of 
oratorical  and  extemporaneous  speaking  contests.  Or,  instead 
of  this,  should  inter-scholastic  high-school  contests  in  these 
events  be  discontinued,  and  decisions  eliminated  from  the  de- 
bating? Or  should  all  interscholastic  high-school  contests  in 
original  speaking  be  abandoned  and  more  emphasis  placed  on 
curricular  training  in  the  forms  of  original  speaking?  Can 
teachers  and  school  officials  be  trained  to  conduct  these  con- 
tests honestly?  How  much  will  the  situation  have  been  solved 
when  the  ''coaching"  attitude  has  been  replaced  by  the  thor- 
oughly trained  speech  teacher  with  educational  ideals  of  train- 
ing? What  is  your  conclusion  as  to  the  necessary  factors  that 
must  be  included  in  the  solution?  And  when  you  have  reached 
your  conclusion,  what  are  you  going  to  DO  about  it? 


Chapter  VII 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

It  is  obvious  that  certain  phases  of  speech  training  should 
be  begun  in  the  lowest  grades.  Distinctness,  vocabulary,  oral 
phrase  and  sentence  structure,  grammar,  imagery  in  speech, 
the  development  of  good  breahting  habits  for  speech  (deep 
breathing,  controlled  breathing,  relaxation),  pleasant  reso- 
nant voices,  grace  of  posture  and  movement,  and  controlled 
emotional  life,  are  some  of  the  aspects  of  speech  training  which 
can  profitably  be  taught  to  small  children.  Narrative,  descrip- 
tive, and  expository  speaking  may  soon  follow.  (Teachers 
should  recognize  that  the  phrase,  not  the  sentence,  is  the  unit 
of  speech.)  To  speak  and  read  interestingly,  to  employ  the  re- 
laxed body  to  communicate  meanings  effectively  in  speaking, 
reading,  and  acting  should  be  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  each 
child  in  the  grade  schools.  Children's  creative  dramatics,  com- 
bined with  training  in  calisthenics,  aesthetic  dancing,  and 
voice  improvement,  is  a  rich  field  of  personality  development. 

Speech  training  has  yet  largely  to  be  worked  out  for  the 
elementary  school  and  adapted  to  conditions  prevailing  there. 
The  traditional  oral  reading  is,  of  course,  but  as  "a  drop  in 
the  bucket,"  one  specific  type  of  training  only,  of  the  wide 
variety  that  is  needed  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Trained  teachers  of  speech  correction  and  personality 
adjustment,  with  a  background  in  psychology,  psychiatry, 
anatomy,  neurology,  and  allied  branches,  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  elementary-school  children.  An  untold  amount  of 
human  suffering  and  economic  waste  could  be  avoided  by  get- 
ting hold  of  these  cases  of  speech  defects  or  abnormality  early, 
while  they  are  in  the  plastic  state.  In  the  past,  in  those  cities 
and  counties  which  have  attempted  to  serve  the  needs  of 
speech  defective  children,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  engage  a 
director  or  supervisor  of  speech  correction,  with  a  staff  of 
trained  assistants  where  needed.  Although  the  trend  in  ele- 
mentary-school education  is  away  from  teachers  of  special 
subjects  and  toward  teachers  trained  in  all  subjects  taught  in 
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any  one  grade,  it  is  likely  that  speech  correction,  music,  and 
certain  other  highly  specialized  work  will  be  made  exceptions 
and  will  remain  much  as  they  are  now.  The  curricular  and  pro- 
ject phases  of  speech,  however,  will  likely  follow  this  trend, 
which  will  mean  that  all  elementary-school  teachers  must  re- 
ceive training  in  speech  and  in  the  teaching  of  speech. 

Among  the  various  media  for  teaching  speech  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  the  Auditorium  system,  which  was  in  opera- 
tion during  1930-1931  in  more  than  two  hundred  cities  in  the 
United  States.  (It  is  usually  employed  in  platoon  schools.) 
Among  the  leading  cities  using  the  Auditorium  system  are 
Gary,  Indiana,  where  it  was  originated;  Detroit,  New  York 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Pittsburgh,  Birmingham, 
Dallas,  Tulsa,  Little  Rock,  Fort  Smith;  Camden,  New  Jersey; 
Akron,  Ohio;  Long  Beach,  California;  Santa  Monica,  Califor- 
nia; and  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York.  The  contribution  of  the 
Auditorium  system  to  the  teaching  of  speech  to  children  is  in 
providing  a  certain  type  of  laboratory  and  of  technique. 

In  connection  with  this  chapter  see  also  Miss  Buehler's 
paper,  Training  The  Body  for  Effective  Speaking  and  Acting, 
in  chapter  XIII. 
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RADIO,  A  MEDIUM  FOR  SPEECH  TRAINING^ 
Grace  Bridges 

Auditorium  Supervisor,  Platoon  Schools,  Portland,  Oregon 

In  the  development  of  all  phases  of  radio  activity  to  a 
point  where  as  an  industry  radio  occupies  the  sixth  place  in  the 
nation's  industries,  a  new  and  serious  problem  in  general  educa- 
tion has  been  created.  It  is  a  problem  of  which  both  educators 
and  laymen  must  take  cognizance,  and  to  which  radio  investors 
and  program  managers  should  give  serious  thought.  Because  it 
is  a  problem  involving  the  development  of  constructively  criti- 
cal audiences  and  of  effectively  trained  performers,  the  interest 
in  radio  education  in  the  public  schools  centers  in  the  audi- 
torium. Auditorium  teachers  and  supervisors  alike  are  studying 
how  best  to  utilize  an  instrument  of  educational  force  of  in- 
creasingly great  potential  value.  In  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
field  of  radio  service,  it  has  already  become  apparent  that  the 
training  of  a  few  gifted  speakers,  actors,  and  musicians  will  not 
sufficiently  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern  social  and  business 
program.  The  numbers  of  persons  drawn  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  concerned  in  a  multiplicity  of  occupations  who  now  use  the 
radio  for  one  purpose  or  another  is  an  indication  of  the  increas- 
ing use  of  a  most  practical  means  of  communciation,  for  which 
preparation  must  be  made;  this  preparation  must  include  intel- 
ligent listening  as  well  as  pleasing  and  effective  speaking. 

The  children  of  today  will  be  the  producers  and  consumers 
of  a  tomorrow  that  is  close  at  hand.  The  great  body  of  boys  and 
girls  now  attending  our  elementary  schools  are  approaching  an 
age  when  radio  announcers  as  well  as  entertainers  will  be  men 
and  women  who  are  equipped  educationally  with  such  a  mastery 
of  English  and  with  such  a  knowledge  of  subject  matter  that 
addressing  an  unseen  audience  will  be  as  natural  and  easy  as 
speaking  to  one  who  is  seen. 

As  yet,  no  very  definite  program  of  education  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  society  in  which  radio  will  play  so  large  a  part 
has  been  formulated.  The  problem  must  be  approached  from 
the  two  angles — the  field  of  reception  and  that  of  projection. 

An  address  by  Henry  Adams  Bellows,  Vice-President  of 

^This  article  appeared  in  The  Platoon  School,  Vol.  V,  No.  3,  September,  1931. 
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the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Incorporated,  which  was 
delivered  at  the  Chicago  Convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  Speech  in  December,  1930,  gave  much 
food  for  thought  and  encouraged  workers  along  this  line  to 
make  a  definite  start  in  our  radio  training  in  the  elementary 
school  program.  He  said: 

"  .  .  .  .  Radio  is  doing  all  the  time,  seventeen  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  for  millions  of  people  what  heretofore  the  pulpit,  the 
stage,  and  the  lecture  platform  have  done  relatively  infrequently  and 
for  a  far  smaller  number  of  people — it  is  providing  audible  models  oj 
speech.  The  models  may  or  may  not  be  good;  the  fact  remains  that, 
good  or  bad,  they  are  sure  to  be  imitated.  People  form  their  speech  on 
what  they  hear,  not  on  what  they  read,  and  certainly  today  they  are 
hearing  more  radio  than  anything  else. 

"  .  .  .  .  Speech,  I  take  it,  is  the  audible  expression  of  personality. 
Like  any  other  form  of  expression,  it  not  only  interprets  character, 
but  influences  it;  polite  speech  is  one  of  the  best  tutors  of  civilization. 
But,  first  of  all,  speech  is  the  exponent  of  the  speaker;  the  minute  it 
ceases  to  be  that,  it  becomes  artificial,  self-conscious,  unreal. 

"  ....  I  cannot  insist  too  strongly  on  the  fact  that  our  objective 
should  be  a  nation  oj  good  speakers,  not  of  good  readers  or  reciters. 
We  do  not  often  read  aloud,  nor  is  it  particularly  important  for  most 
of  us  that  we  should  do  it  well.  We  speak  constantly,  without  prepara- 
tion, without  notes  every  day,  from  the  first  "good  morning"  to  the 
last  "good  night";  some  of  us  even  talk  in  our  sleep.  We  shall  never 
learn  much  about  speech  from  hearing  people  read  aloud.  Something, 
of  course,  we  can  acquire  in  this  way,  chiefly  in  matters  of  pronuncia- 
tion, but  habits  of  speech  are  largely  imitative,  and  we  shall  never  go 
far  in  the  imitation  of  reading  aloud  in  our  daily  talk. 

"  .  .  .  .  We  must  bring  to  the  microphone  speakers  representative 
of  the  culture  and  education  of  every  part  of  our  country,  and  they 
must  speak,  not  read  aloud  or  recite. 

"  ....  It  means  a  real  enlargement  of  our  opportunities  to  hear 
our  language  spoken  by  persons  of  culture,  and  because  our  habits  of 
speech  are  so  largely  formed  by  imitation,  these  opportunities  are  in 
effect  our  best  teachers. 

"  .  .  .  .  But  speech,  more  than  anything  else  we  do,  is  a  matter 
of  habits,  and  these  habits  are  largely  the  result  of  imitation." 

Since  national  commissions  are  at  present  engaged  in 
studying  the  field  of  formal  or  intentional  radio  education  so 
far  as  it  concerns  what  our  children  shall  receive  during  school 
hours  over  the  radio,  this  article  need  say  little  upon  that  sub- 
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ject.  It  has  been  possible  for  us  in  the  Portland  School  System 
to  attempt  a  limited  experiment  in  broadcasting  over  a  school- 
owned  and  -operated  station,  to  a  more  or  less  local  audience, 
though  responses  have  been  received  from  points  as  far  dis- 
tant as  Kansas. 

When  this  opportunity  was  offered,  a  conference  was  held 
with  our  city  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  principal  of 
the  Benson  Polytechnic  School.  We  decided  to  begin  our  radio 
work  in  the  elementary  schools  by  giving  each  week  two  thirty- 
minute  programs.  The  student  body  of  the  Benson  Polytechnic 
owns  and  operates  station  K.  B.  P.  S.  and  at  different  periods 
during  the  day  you  may  hear  this  announcement:  "You  are 
listening  to  Station  K.  B.  P.  S.,  the  call  of  the  Benson  Poly- 
technic School  in  Portland,  Oregon,  broadcasting  on  a  fre- 
quency of  1420  kilocycles  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission."  This  call  is  given  at  the  opening  and  close 
of  every  program  and  at  fifteen-minute  intervals  during  the 
program,  a  good  lesson  in  radio  procedure  for  every  child  to 
know.  Other  programs  on  the  station  schedule  are  arranged  by 
the  members  of  the  student  body  and  faculty  of  the  school. 

In  beginning  our  work,  we  set  for  ourselves  certain  objec- 
tives and  asked  and  received  the  cooperation  of  the  supervisors 
of  six  of  the  special  departments  of  the  system,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  of  twenty  of  the  elementary  schools  who 
aided  in  working  out  the  following  aims: 

1.  To  train  in  the  appreciation  of  music  and  speech  as 
received  through  radio  programs. 

2.  To  train  in  the  delivery  of  programs  of  music  and 
speech  over  the  radio,  using  as  far  as  possible  the  creative 
work  of  the  children  as  developed  in  the  auditoriums  or  class 
rooms  of  the  various  schools. 

3.  To  interpret  to  the  public  the  work  of  the  platoon 
school,  as  it  is  developed  in  the  auditorium  itself  or  as  it  is 
carried  from  the  different  departments  to  the  auditorium. 

4.  To  accomplish  the  dual  purpose  of,  first,  giving  to  the 
public  new  and  interesting  material,  and  second,  providing 
an  opportunity  for  conscious  self-expression  on  the  part  of  the 
child  whose  continuous  receptivity  is  conditioned  to  a  certain 
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extent  by  his  opportunities  to  disseminate  his  acquired  informa- 
tion. 

The  first  point  in  our  study  of  radio  programs,  as  carried 
out  in  our  auditorium,  was  to  discuss  speakers  "as  speakers". 
This  presents  our  first  difficulty,  since  the  children's  opportuni- 
ties for  evaluating  the  relative  merits  of  radio  speakers  are 
limited.  Good  speakers  and  good  announcers  are  comparatively 
rare  while  the  "bally-hoo"  type  harangues  for  an  hour  at  a 
time  as  often  as  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  what  Bellows 
refers  to  as  "the  song-pluggers,  the  side-show  barkers  and  the 
by-products  of  schools  of  elocution"  are  far  more  frequently 
heard  than  are  the  exponents  of  the  type  of  culture  to  which 
children  should  be  exposed. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  poor  music  coming  over  the 
air,  but  the  announcements  make  it  possible  to  tune-in  on  genu- 
inely good  programs  of  music  and  no  one  is  taking  any  chances 
of  disappointment  in  listening  to  a  symphony  orchestra  or  to 
the  voice  of  a  real  artist. 

Children  can  be  led,  through  their  discussions,  to  set  up 
standards  for  announcing  and  for  speaking  and  to  measure 
those  whom  they  hear  by  these  standards.  We  are  already  con- 
vinced that  the  cheap  repartee  interspersed  with  silly  giggles 
and  the  so-called  interviews  with  set  questions  and  rehearsed 
answers  all  equally  pointless  and  banal,  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  radio  past. 

The  second  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  class 
schedules  and  radio  programs  seldom  fit,  and  at  the  period  dur- 
ing the  day  when  primary  children  are  scheduled  for  their  regu- 
lar period  in  the  auditorium,  where  the  school  radio  is  usually 
installed,  a  noted  speaker  may  be  programmed  to  speak  over 
the  radio  on  a  subject  in  which  eighth  grade  children  would  be 
highly  interested.  Considering  the  variety  of  school  programs, 
and  the  commercial  values  of  the  air,  this  difficulty  is  one  that 
is  not  apt  to  be  overcome  soon. 

Other  difficulties  present  themselves  to  any  group  attempt- 
ing to  work  out  a  course  in  radio  instruction  and  performances, 
but  most  of  them  are  local  in  character  and  can  be  met  in 
some  way. 

Since  two  periods  of  thirty  minutes  each,  of  valuable  radio 
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time,  were  allowed  us  to  do  with  as  we  pleased  and  at  no  cost  to 
us,  we  undertook  to  carry  out  a  program  arranged  to  cover  a 
period  of  five  school  months  and  let  the  children  work  out  their 
own  programs.  The  average  radio  program  (and  even  the  ex- 
ceptionally educative  one)  to  which  children  listen,  has  little  of 
value  to  them  from  the  point  of  speech  training;  we  felt  that 
this  period  could  be  made  of  value  to  them  since  children  would 
be  listening  to  other  children  as  they  applied  what  they  had 
learned  in  our  speech  departments — and  keen  critics  they  were. 
The  period  assigned  to  us  was  from  12  o'clock  until  12:30 
P.  M.  This  gave  most  of  the  children  an  opportunity  to  listen 
in  during  their  luncheon  hour.  In  some  schools  children  who 
did  not  go  home  for  lunch  or  who  had  no  radio  at  home  were 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  school  auditorium  and  listen  to  the  pro- 
grams. These  were  given  by  different  grades  and  represented 
practically  all  departments  in  the  schools. 

Programs  were  given  as  nearly  as  possible  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  day  and  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  regular 
school  work;  Teachers  and  principals  were  consulted  as  to 
types  of  programs  and  after  the  time  needed  for  the  comple- 
tion of  a  project  was  estimated,  the  date  and  title  were  decided 
upon.  In  glancing  over  our  calendar  of  anniversaries  and  holi- 
days we  noticed  that  March  17  fell  on  Tuesday  and  since  our 
programs  were  scheduled  for  Tuesday  and  Thursday  of  each 
week,  the  Woodlawn  school  was  invited  to  give  to  all  who  lis- 
tened in  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  a  half  hour  of  joy  with  Irish 
melodies.  The  haunting  airs,  with  their  strange  melancholy 
characteristics,  have  a  constant  appeal  to  music  lovers  the 
world  over  and  served  as  a  pleasant  introduction  to  the  new 
feature  of  the  air. 

Do  you  wonder  that  every  radio  in  the  homes  of  Woodlawn 
children  were  tuned  in  and  the  owners  were  listening  eagerly 
for  their  schoolmate's  introduction  as  he  quoted  the  famous 
Irish  tenor,  John  McCormack,  as  saying,  ''Ireland  was  singing 
when  the  breath  of  history  first  parted  the  mists  about  her 
coasts;"  and  again  her  own  poet,  Moore,  who  said, 
"Erin!  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thine  eyes 
Blend  like  the  rainbow  that  hangs  in  thy  skies" — 
What  a  thrill  children  of  the  Kellogg  school  must  have  ex- 
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perienced  as  they  heard  the  lovely  clear  tones  of  fifth-grade 
Helen's  voice  from  out  the  ether  announcing: 

"You  are  listening  to  station  K.  B.  P.  S.,  the  call  of  the 
Benson  Polytechnic  School  in  Portland,  Oregon,  broadcasting 
on  a  frequency  of  1420  kilocycles  under  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission.  The  program  to  which  you  are 
about  to  listen  will  be  presented  by  children  from  the  Kellogg 
School.  The  program  is  given  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  the 
world's  best  loved  story  teller,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and 
consists  of  a  play  written  and  dramatized  by  our  class.  It  is 
the  story  of  The  Ugly  Duckling." 

The  Danish  father  of  one  of  the  children  had  helped  the 
class  to  gather  material  on  Andersen's  life  and  the  background 
of  his  folk  tales,  and  from  the  lore  thus  gathered,  a  fine  piece 
of  work  was  presented  to  a  receptive  audience.  Children  in 
other  schools  listened  in  and  later  discussed  it  in  their  own 
auditoriums. 

On  April  9  the  Beaumont  School  gave  a  safety  program, 
while  on  April  14,  the  Peninsula  School  honored  Jefferson's 
birthday  with  a  series  of  talks  developed  in  the  history  work. 

The  Beach  School  used  Trees  as  the  subject  of  its  program, 
announced  as  follows: 

"Hello,  Friends  of  Radio  Land!  This  is  George  Lind,  the 
voice  of  the  Beach  School.  Our  radio  program  has  been  built 
around  a  subject  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  westerner.  The 
title  is,  The  Foresters  and  Their  Work. 

"Hark!  Other  voices!  Our  chorus  is  tuned  in." 

The  song,  America  the  Beautijid,  was  followed  by  an 
original  play  showing  the  work  of  forest  rangers  and  Boy 
Scouts.  A  little  gnome  led  the  children  of  the  play  along  the 
dream  trail  to  the  music  of  Grieg's  The  Hall  of  the  Mountain 
King.  At  the  close  of  the  play,  Joyce  Kilmer's  Trees  was  sung 
by  the  chorus. 

The  Boise  School  gave  the  Humane  Week  program  and 
selected  dogs  as  the  subject  of  a  program  of  songs,  original 
talks,  and  recitations  by  children  ranging  from  primary  to 
upper  grades. 

On  Shakespeare's  birthday,  Scene  I  of  Act  4  of  Macbeth 
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was  given  by  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  Ainsworth 
School,  with  a  musical  accompaniment. 

The  Couch  School,  through  its  geography  department, 
brought  before  the  microphone  a  Swiss  program.  Children  im- 
personated the  cuckoo  clock,  the  St.  Bernard  dog,  and  the  music 
box.  The  yodeler,  the  lace  maker,  the  dairyman,  the  Alpine 
guide,  with  other  characters  familiar  to  the  students  of  geogra- 
phy, were  presented  to  the  public  by  the  youthful  announcer, 
and  other  classes  in  geography  as  well  as  of  auditorium  listened 
in. 

The  Japanese  Feast  of  Banners  furnished  the  motif  for 
the  Holladay  School's  participation  in  the  radio  schedule. 
Japanese  festivals,  Japanese  heroes,  and  Japanese  customs 
were  discussed.  Japanese  songs  were  sung  by  Japanese  chil- 
dren and  expressions  of  appreciation  were  received  from  the 
Japanese  people  of  the  district. 

A  program  of  music  was  broadcast  by  the  James  John 
pupils  and,  on  May  18,  a  Good  Will  Program  was  presented 
with  the  following  introduction  by  the  small  announcer: 

''Today  is  World  Goodwill  Day.  Thirty-two  years  ago,  on  May 
18,  1899,  the  first  World  Conference  to  prevent  war  met  in  Holland 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  This  court  still  meets. 

'Tn  almost  every  country  of  the  world  the  anniversary  of  this 
first  meeting  is  observed  as  Goodwill  Day.  The  people  celebrate  a 
world  holiday  and  pledge  a  friendship  that  will  guard  against  war. 

"In  order  to  observe  this  day,  some  children  of  Hosford  School 
will  present  a  program  which  consists  of  songs  and  dialogue.  The  ac- 
tion takes  place  in  1940.  It  is  made  possible  by  a  new  invention  in 
radio  which  permits  one  to  talk  directly  with  people  of  any  country." 

This  preamble  made  it  possible  to  give  a  cosmopolitan  pro- 
gram bringing  in  songs  of  all  nations,  and  brief  references  to 
the  leading  characteristics  of  each. 

Irvington  School  celebrated  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
Lindbergh's  trans-Atlantic  flight  on  May  2 1  with  a  Lindbergh 
play,  and  on  May  26,  Brooklyn  commemorated  the  "Heroes  of 
Peace"  with  biographical  sketches  of  great  men  and  women 
who  have  contributed  to  world  progress  through  invention,  dis- 
covery, medicine,  and  literature. 

Washington,  D.  C,  was  the  subject  for  Llewellyn's  broad- 
cast. It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Major  L'Enfant 
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and  the  class  reviewed  his  work  in  connection  with  the  national 
capital. 

Sellwood,  Marysville  and  Kerns  chose  to  present  music; 
Shattuck  featured  Stephen  C.  Foster  with  American  folk  songs; 
Glencoe  on  May  28  naturally  selected  a  Memorial  Day  pro- 
gram, and  Sabin  presented  an  Alaskan  symposium. 

Expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  children's  work  and 
requests  for  its  continuance  the  following  term  were  received 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  us  in  planning  another  series  of 
presentations  to  begin  in  October,  1931.  It  is  a  type  of  work 
that  stimulates  children  to  clear,  concise  speech.  They  have 
taken  their  assignments  with  the  utmost  seriousness  and  feel 
that  they  have  an  unusual  opportunity  with  a  corresponding 
responsibility.  "We  could  have  done  that  better,"  and  "Next 
time  we  will  know  just  how  to  arrange  that"  were  common  ex- 
pressions among  the  classes  at  the  close  of  their  work.  Their 
instructors,  too,  feel  that  they  will  understand  their  task  better 
and  in  planning  for  three  days  each  week,  believe  they  can  pre- 
sent to  the  community  a  clearer  idea  of  the  work  being  accom- 
plished by  the  schools  of  the  city,  with  a  better  conception  of 
the  ideals  of  modern  education. 
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CORRECTIVE  SPEECH  TRAINING  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  GRADES' 

Ralph  W.  Jones 

Supervisor  of  Speech  Improvement 
Public  Schools  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

This  article  has  been  prepared  especially  for  teachers  of 
the  first  three  grades,  but  its  principles  may  be  applied  through- 
out the  entire  school  system.  The  exercises,  as  outlined,  can 
be  fitted  into  the  daily  program  of  any  elementary  class,  and 
with  modifications,  can  be  used  in  the  junior  and  the  senior 
high  school.  The  number  of  speech  defectives  decreases  in  the 
upper  grades,  especially  in  the  high  school,  it  is  true,  but  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  this  is  the  tendency  of  children  who 
cannot  speak  well  to  leave  school  as  soon  as  possible.  Their 
inability  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  classroom  environment 
is  appalling. 

We  are  striving  more  and  more  in  our  educational  sys- 
tems to  fit  the  child  to  live  a  useful  and  happy  life.  The  ability 
to  express  thoughts  in  an  articulate  and  pleasing  manner  might 
well  become  a  major  objective  in  education.  Let  us  not  neglect 
speech  training  merely  because  the  means  are  new  or  difficult 
to  us.  The  improvement  of  his  speech  is  one  way  in  which  we 
can  promote  the  adjustment  of  the  child  to  his  environment. 

Speech  correction  is  gradually  being  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sary and  important  part  of  the  public-school  program.  Even 
the  smallest  cities  have  need  of  a  full-time  specialist.  Most 
of  the  larger  school  systems  now  offer  special  classes  for  chil- 
dren so  handicapped,  and  an  effort  is  usually  made  to  help  the 
classroom  teacher  to  a  better  understanding  of  defective 
speech.  So  far,  however,  little  is  being  done  by  teachers  espe- 
cially trained  to  improve  the  speech  of  all  the  children,  and  thus 
prevent  a  large  percentage  of  speech  defects. 

Children  with  acute  speech  defects  do  not  readily  yield 
to  correction,  even  under  ideal  class  conditions,  but  much  can 
be  done  in  a  remedial  and  in  a  preventive  way.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  tell  something  of  the  origin  and  manifesta- 

^Revised  from  an  article  appearing  in  the  Service  Bulletin,  for  April,  1931, 
issued  by  Ithaca  College,  Department  of  Speech  Education. 
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tion  of  speech  defects,  and  to  describe  some  definite  exercises 
which  can  effectively  be  included  in  the  school  curriculum  to 
improve  speech  in  general  and  to  prevent  defective  speech. 

Few  people  realize  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  poor 
articulation  and  slovenly  speech.  Teachers  usually  have  a 
tendency  to  accept  a  slight  deject  in  a  child,  expecting  him  to 
outgrow  it.  However,  if  teachers  will  make  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  speech  of  all  their  children,  I  think  they  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  many  exhibit  some  slight  defect.  Listen 
carefully  to  all  sounds,  especially  those  represented  by  the 
letters  ch,  s,  r,  I,  and  g.  Next,  see  if  the  child  is  producing 
voice  properly,  neither  nasally  nor  gutturally,  nor  in  a  rigid, 
constrained  manner.  If  the  child  can  pass  these  tests,  go  a  step 
further  and  find  out  if  he  speaks  in  a  fast,  neurotic,  or  men- 
tally disorganized  manner.  Unless  he  passes  all  these  tests,  he 
is  not  absolutely  safe  from  the  menace  of  becoming  a  speech 
defective.  If  he  fails  in  any  one  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  will 
outgrow  it.  We  cannot  even  be  sure  that  he  will  not  become  a 
more  acute  defective.  There  are  many  speech  defectives  who 
suffer  both  socially  and  economically — so  many,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  urgent  that  all  possible  preventive  measures  be  used  in 
order  to  correct  slight  defects,  before  they  become  so  firmly 
implanted  in  the  child  that  correction  within  the  school  system 
becomes  difficult  or  well-nigh  impossible. 

I  have  found  that  about  ten  percent  of  the  children  in 
the  first  three  grades  make  such  a  habit  of  stuttering  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  acute  cases,  and  about  one  percent 
do  develop  an  acute  "speech  consciousness."  Moreover,  about 
twenty  percent  of  the  children  in  the  first  three  grades  exhibit 
either  faulty  articulation  or  poor  voice  quality,  and  about  two 
percent  of  this  group  continue  to  .speak  incorrectly  throughout 
their  school  life.  Of  course  many  inaccuracies  must  be  over- 
looked in  the  formative  period  of  speech.  The  child  must  not 
be  made  overly  conscious  of  his  mistakes.  But  if  we  can  raise 
the  level  of  speech  in  the  grades  by  establishing  a  standard  of 
good  speech  and  a  feeling  for  it,  we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  problem  of  speech  correction.  (Perhaps  I 
need  not  add  the  precaution  that  the  child  should  not  be 
allowed  to  develop  a  consciousness  that  he  does  not  speak  as 
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others  do.  Rather  he  should  develop  a  knowledge  of  what  con- 
stitutes good  speech,  and  the  value  which  will  accrue  to  him 
by  its  constant  use.) 

The  following  objectives  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1  Improvement  of  the  speech  of  the  entire  class. 

2  Detection  and  prevention  of  minor  defects. 

{To  these  ends  it  is  necessary  that  the  classroom  teacher 

know  something  of  the  origin  and  manifestations  of  the 

various  defects.) 

If  the  teacher  will  carefully  work  out  the  following  exer- 
cises she  will  find  them  helpful  not  only  in  preventing  and  cor- 
recting slight  defects,  but  also  in  improving  the  speech  of  the 
whole  class.  Let  us  remember  that  speech  is  learned  almost 
entirely  by  imitation.  Therefore,  the  teacher  who  constitutes 
herself  a  model  in  voice  and  articulation  as  well  as  in  deliberate 
speech  can  do  more  to  induce  correct  speech  habits  in  her  chil- 
dren than  the  very  best  speech  program  without  such  a  daily 
model. 


Speech  is  usually  the  last  major  mental  process  to  de- 
velop. The  child  generally  can  see,  hear,  walk,  and  use  his 
hands  very  well  long  before  he  utters  his  first  articulate  word. 
The  speech  centers  of  the  brain  are  closely  allied  with  those 
of  hearing,  seeing,  and  feeling.  These  centers  must  be  well  de- 
veloped before  normal  speech  comes.  If  there  is  a  weakness  in 
any  one  of  them,  it  may  easily  manifest  itself  in  the  speech  of 
the  child.  Thus  we  see  that  speech  is  a  highly  complicated 
process  depending  upon  a  well-rounded  development.  Since 
it  is  relatively  late  in  developing,  it  is  apt  to  be  the  first  of  the 
child's  activities  to  be  upset  by  any  unusual  conditions  of  the 
body  or  social  environment. 

1.  Faulty  articulation  is  generally  a  result  of  a  weak- 
ness in  one  of  the  three  centers  mentioned  above  (hearing,  see- 
ing, or  feeling).  The  weakness  may  have  disappeared,  but  the 
child  continues  his  first  manner  of  speaking.  Perhaps  he  may 
have  imitated  the  speech  of  one  who  does  not  speak  correctly, 
or  he  may  have  been  slovenly  or  careless  in  his  speech  habits. 
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Basically,  whether  it  came  by  imitation  or  a  neurological  weak- 
ness, there  is  now  a  wrong  mental  concept  of  sounds.  The  habit 
has  become  fixed  and  the  child  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  his  speech  to  notice  that  it  differs  from  that  of  other  people. 
If  the  child  is  not  mentally  retarded  and  if  his  speech 
apparatus  is  normal  he  should  be  able,  by  imitative  training, 
to  produce  any  ordinary  sound  combination  in  the  language. 
Perhaps,  at  first,  combinations  will  be  difficult  for  him.  We 
must  remember  that  he  regards  any  change  in  his  habitual 
manner  of  speaking  just  as  we  regard,  and  find  difficult,  un- 
usual sounds  in  a  foreign  language.  If  the  teacher  will  guide 
him,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  words,  into  the  correct  recogni- 
tion of  the  sounds  (auditory  imagery),  progress  can  generally 
be  expected.  If  the  case  is  acute  mere  imitation  may  not  be 
sufficient,  and  various  exercises  to  develop  the  auditory  and 
kinesthetic  centers  (called  hearing  and  feeling;  above),  will 
be  needed.  Such  cases  are  not  the  problem  of  the  classroom 
teacher.  She  cannot  be  expected  to  do  the  work  of  a  specialist. 
It  is  her  responsibility  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  a  speech 
teacher,  to  see  that  the  child  has  special  advice  or  special  les- 
sons, if  possible. 

2,  Poor  voice  quality  may  be  the  result  of  the  improper 
use  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  or  some  physical  obstruction  such 
as  enlarged  tonsils,  or  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  tissues  of 
the  vocal  tract.  Here  again,  the  primary  cause  may  have  been 
removed  but  the  habit  of  producing  voice  incorrectly  may 
continue  as  a  result  of  developed  asynergies. 

3.  The  problem  of  stammering  and  stuttering  (the  terms 
are  used  interchangeably  by  various  workers  in  the  field,  al- 
though stammering  usually  describes  a  more  acute  stage  of 
the  defect)  differs  vastly  from  that  of  faulty  articulation  or 
poor  voice  quality,  although  it  may  originate  as  a  result  of 
either  of  these  two  defects.  Faulty  articulation  has  its  incep- 
tion at  the  very  beginning  of  speech.  It  may  well  be  termed  a 
continuance  of  baby-talk.  Stuttering  develops  later.  As  soon 
as  the  child  arrives  at  the  mental  stage  where  his  mind  can  be 
occupied  by  conflicting  thoughts,  and  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
conscious  of  his  auditors  and  his  speech,  stuttering  may  have 
its  incipiency.  Most  authorities  agree  that  habitual  stuttering 
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begins  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight,  and  that  the  danger 
is  usually  passed  by  the  time  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  ten. 
It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  child  does  not  lose  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  speak.  (Stammering  might  be  defined 
as  a  lack  of  confidence  in  speaking.)  The  child  who  stutters 
before  he  is  ten  years  old  is  liable  to  become  an  acute  stam- 
merer about  the  time  he  reaches  high  school.  Such  factors  as 
his  sensitiveness,  extent  of  ridicule  by  playmates,  youthful  in- 
terests, tact  of  parents  and  teachers,  as  well  as  his  general 
physical  and  mental  make-up  all  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  defect. 

The  stammerer  usually  overinnervates  on  all  sounds,  even 
when  speaking  without  obvious  difficulty.  This  use  of  exces- 
sive energy  is  generally  most  noticeable  on  consonants.  Per- 
haps, in  some  cases,  this  is  merely  habit,  because  of  the  com- 
pulsive idea  that  sounds  must  be  forced  out  when  fear  of 
speaking  comes;  but  there  is  often  an  underlying  factor: 
an  incorrect  auditory  imagery.  That  is,  the  stammerer  may 
put  too  much  force  on  the  consonant  and  hold  it  too  long,  and 
also  cut  the  vowel  sound  short.  Teachers  may  help  stammerers 
through  suggestion  by  elongating  their  vowel  sounds  and 
speaking  with  a  minimum  of  energy  upon  consonant  sounds. 

The  stuttering  child  is  liable  to  be  delicately  balanced 
emotionally,  with  a  neuropathic  diathesis,  and  is  not  precise 
in  his  thoughts  and  actions.  He  usually  speaks  in  a  hasty,  un- 
rhythmic  manner  and  in  a  high-pitched  voice.  Watch  for  the 
child  with  these  weaknesses  and  see  to  it  that  he  is  carefully 
trained.  Try  to  keep  him  from  becoming  unduly  excited  and 
make  his  environment  as  agreeable  as  possible  for  him.  Help 
him  to  think  carefully  and  carry  his  thoughts  and  actions  to 
their  conclusions.  See  that  he  speaks  in  a  normal  tone,  and  not 
so  fast  that  he  cannot  organize  his  thoughts.  Above  all,  give 
him  confidence  and  encouragement.  Do  not  let  an  assumed 
attitude  of  superiority  on  his  part  fool  you.  It  may  be  just  his 
manner  of  covering  up  his  actual  feelings.  Of  course,  most 
stammerers  manifest  an  inferiority  complex.  A  word  or  two 
in  private  may  cause  the  child  to  know  that  you  understand 
his  problem  and  want  to  help  him.  Do  not  suggest  that  he 
stutters,  tell  him,  perhaps,  that  he  uses  too  much  energy  in 
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speaking  or  doesn't  think  carefully  of  what  he  really  wants 
to  say. 


Next  to  setting  a  good  example  in  her  own  speech,  the 
teacher  may  improve  the  speech  of  her  children  through  the 
teaching  of  phonics  and  voice.  (We  do  not  wish  to  stress  the 
teaching  of  more  phonics,  nor  do  we  recommend  it  as  a  panacea 
for  better  speech;  rather  would  we  give  it  added  aim,  and  im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  the  sounds  as  taught.)  If  we  are  not 
very  careful  in  teaching  some  sounds  we  not  only  develop 
wrong  coordinations  but  may  possibly  instill  habits  of  faulty 
articulation  and  stuttering. 

Voice 

All  speech  sounds  consist  of  vibrations  of  air.  The  vowel 
sounds  are  unobstructed  vibration,  the  consonant  sounds  are 
partially  obstructed  vibration.  Vibration,  in  turn,  depends  up- 
on a  relaxed  condition  of  the  organs  of  speech.  A  certain 
amount  of  muscular  contraction  is  necessary,  of  course,  but 
any  excessive  amound  will  tend  to  produce  tenseness  and 
spoil  the  accuracy  of  the  sound  and  the  purity  of  the  tone. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of 
voice  which  should  be  understood: 

1.  Every  syllable  contains  a  vowel  sound. 

2.  It  is  the  vowel  which  enables  us  to  hear  a  word  at  a 
distance.  That  is,  the  carrying  power  of  the  word  is 
the  property  of  the  vowel.  For  the  purpose  of  voice 
development,  we  may  say  that  the  consonant  is  mere- 
ly a  modification  of  the  vowel.  It  alters  the  vibration 
of  the  vowel  and  thus  we  recognize  the  modified 
vowel  as  a  combined  consonant  and  vowel. 

3.  The  vowel  originates  in  the  larynx  and  should  have 
the  least  obstruction  possible  in  its  modification. 

4.  Correct  voice  production  depends  for  one  factor  upon 
a  relaxed  condition  of  the  larynx,  tongue,  jaw,  soft 
palate,  etc. 

The  most  common  vowel  sounds  used  in  English  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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Short' 

vowel  sounds: 

a 

at 

e 

ever 

i 

it 

0 

from 

u 

us 

Long'  vowel  sounds: 

AH  Father 

A  make 

EE  me 

AW  awful 

OH  over 

00  moon 

Excellent  results  in  voice  training  may  be  obtained  by 
simply  using  the  above  sounds  as  an  exercise:  AH-A-EE-AW- 
OH-00,  and  a-e-i-o-u.  These  sounds  do  not  need  to  be  used  in 
any  particular  order  but  they  are  arranged  here  to  promote 
the  greatest  relaxation,  since  vocalization  in  this  order  re- 
quires but  a  gradual  change  in  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs. 

These  "vocal  gymnastics"^  aim  to  secure: 

1.  Voice  support  or  proper  lung  power. 

2.  Development  of  the  vocal  organs. 

3.  Correct  sound  production  and  tone  placement. 

4.  A  full  rotund,  open-mouth  delivery. 

(Make  sure  that  these  vowel  sounds  are  not  produced  in 

a  nasal  or  guttural  voice.) 

In  the  first  three  grades  it  will  be  found  best  to  teach 
these  sounds  without  the  use  of  a  chart,  since  they  might  in- 
terfere with  the  present  system  of  phonics  in  your  school. 
Only  the  long  vowel  sounds  need  be  used  in  the  first  grade. 
After  three  or  four  minutes  of  practice  on  the  vowel  sounds, 
the  child  may  continue  his  speech  training  by  the  use  of  words. 
Make  sure  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  vowel  part  of  the 
words.  At  first  use  words  of  one  syllable  and  have  the  child 
repeat  the  words  after  you,  with  the  vowel  sounds  slightly 
elongated. 

It  will  be  found  useful  for  the  teacher  to  demonstrate  how 
well  she  can  be  understood  when  she  opens  her  mouth  and 
brings  out  every  vowel.  Perhaps  some  child  who  speaks  well 

-Teachers  untrained  in  phonetics  should  study  the  reasons  back  of  the  defini- 
tion that,  phonetically,  vowel  length  is  a  matter  of  duration — time  length.  No 
one  should  confuse  this  exact  and  technical  meaning  of  the  term  with  that 
traditional  usage  which  classifies  "long"  and  "short"  vowels  according  to  dia- 
critical markings  of  macron  and  breve. — Editor. 

^Used,  with  permission,  from  The  Manual  of  Speech  Training  by  Dr.  Freder- 
ick Martin,  Director  of  the  Speech  Clinic,  Ithaca  College. 
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may  be  brought  before  the  class  and  likewise  show  the  benefit 
of  the  "open-mouth  delivery." 

Children  who  do  not  readily  respond  to  the  methods  de- 
scribed might  be  put  in  a  far  corner  and  made  to  speak  with 
more  intensity.  The  command,  "Speak  louder,"  should  not  be 
used  very  much.  It  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  produce  shout- 
ing. It  is  better  to  use  such  expressions  as,  "We  cannot  hear 
you,"  "Lower  your  pitch  a  little,"  "Relax  more,"  "Open  your 
mouth,"  "Give  us  a  big  vowel,"  and  "Use  more  voice." 

When  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  most  of  the  children 
are  able  properly  to  produce  good  voice  on  the  vowel  exercises 
and  single  words,  she  may  carry  the  speech  training  into  con- 
nected speech,  first  on  poems,  next  recitations,  and  finally 
conversation. 

Articulation 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  what  system  of 
phonics  to  teach.  The  general  needs  of  the  class  and  the  out- 
line of  your  courses  of  study  have  arranged  this.  I  use  a  sys- 
tem whereby  vowels  are  taught  first,  and  then  the  consonants 
taken  up  according  to  their  physical  production,  the  easiest 
to  articulate  coming  first.  By  using  this  method  I  have  a  foun- 
dation of  vowel  sounds,  and  can  then  drill  upon  whatever 
blends  need  attention.  This  is  for  the  child  with  articulatory 
defects,  and  is  not  actually  necessary  for  the  average  child. 
Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  use  a  complicated  system  of 
phonics,  such  as  has  been  introduced  lately  in  some  schools. 
The  results  have  been  poor  because  teachers  found  it  too  diffi- 
cult to  handle  effectively. 

Before  a  teacher  begins  to  teach  the  consonants  she  must 
be  sure  she  knows  the  correct  phonic  sounds.  For  example, 
the  letter  s  in  his  really  represents  a  z  sound,  and  the  th  in  the 
and  thing  are  not  the  same.  The  sound  of  s  in  sugar  is  really 
an  sh. 

It  will  require  great  care  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
present  the  consonant  sounds  correctly.  A  vowel  sound  is  fre- 
quently added  before  or  after  the  consonant  which  the  teacher 
is  explaining,  b  is  often  taught  as  bu.  Then  when  the  child  tries 
to  sound  out  the  word  boy  he  is  apt  to  say  bu-oy.  If  consonant 
sounds  are  not  accurately  taught,  the  speech  may  become  un- 
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rhythmic  and  without  the  correct  coordination.  If  the  child  re- 
ceives the  wrong  conception  of  sounds  his  articulation  will  suf- 
fer, and  what  is  more  dangerous,  stuttering  may  develop. 

Since  consonant  sounds  are  apt  to  be  distorted  when  they 
are  being  emphasized  it  is  usually  best  to  teach  them  to  small 
groups  of  about  ten  at  a  time.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  have  the 
right  conception  of  the  sound,  begin  to  blend  it  with  vowels, 
thus  insuring  accuracy  of  production,  in  most  cases.  Many 
teachers  of  phonics  find  it  more  effective  to  teach  words  first 
and  then  develop  the  conception  of  the  consonant  afterward. 
Example,  farm,  fish,  find,  and  then,  /. 

Study  the  spontaneous  speech  of  your  children  or  of 
anyone  and  note  how  little  of  the  sound  is  placed  upon  the 
consonant  part  of  a  word.  The  sibilants  s,  z,  and  sh  are  about 
the  only,  consonants  which  are  held  nearly  as  long  as  the  vowel 
sounds.  When  teaching  an  individual  consonant  be  sure  that 
the  sound  does  not  change;  do  not  allow  your  tongue,  lips,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  speech  organs  to  move  a  great  deal.  Do 
not  use  excessive  energy,  either.  If  these  two  practical  direc- 
tions are  followed  it  will  be  found  relatively  easy  to  produce 
any  consonant  sound  correctly.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  some  of 
the  sounds,  study  them  by  referring  to  the  consonant  chart 
below. 
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Consonant 

Chart 

Description 

Voiceless  or 
brealh  consonants 

Voiced 
consonants 

Nasal 
resonants 

Labials 

P 
Wh 

(pig) 
(what) 

B    (boy) 
W  (will) 

M  (milk) 

Labio-dentals 

F 

(find) 

V   (very) 

Lingua-dentals 

Th 

(thank) 

Th  (them) 

Lingua-anterior- 
palatals 

T 

Sh 

(tell) 
(sheep) 
(sun) 
(cent) 

D    (dog)" 
Zh  (u5ual) 
/Z     (zoo) 
\S     (his) 
R    (run) 
0     (little) 

N  (not) 

Lingua-posterior- 
palatals 

[K 
C 

[q 

H 

(kitty) 
(come) 
(quack) 
(hen) 

G    (good) 
Y    (yes) 

Ng  {going) 

Movements,  or 
consonant  blends 

Ch   (chair) 
(T  plus  Sh) 

X     (ax) 
(K  plus  S) 

J     (jump) 
(D  plus  Zh) 

X    (eggs) 
(G  plus  Z) 

Labial: — 
Labio-dental: — 
Lingua-dental : — 
Lingua-anterior-palatal : — 

Lingua-posterior-palatal : — 


Lips. 

Lips  and  teeth. 

Tongue  and  teeth. 

Tongue  at  the  front  of  the  hard 

palate. 
Tongue  at  the  back  of  the  hard 

palate. 


This  chart  has  been  prepared  for  practical  use.  Therefore  it  is  made 
as  simple  as  possible  and  as  accurate  and  complete  as  necessary. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  VISITING  TEACHER  WORK  TO 
SPEECH  CORRECTION 

Bertha  Trowbridge 

Visiting  Teacher 
City  Schools  of  San  Diego,  California 

Present-day  trends  in  education  seem  to  emphasize  the 
need  of  every  individual  for  emotional  expression.  These 
trends  have  come  as  an  outgrowth  of  efforts  of  students  of  be- 
havior to  determine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  underlying  causes 
and  forces  creating  emotional  drives  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
which  result  in  the  formation  of  definite  mechanisms  or  pat- 
terns of  behavior. 

Since  the  tendency  in  all  life  is  to  satisfy  the  inner  being, 
the  emotional  needs  present  themselves  as  the  result  of  past  ex- 
periences and  their  effects  upon  the  life  of  the  individual. 
Thus  the  need  for  satisfaction  felt  in  the  individual's  inner  life 
may  reach  far  into  his  past  where,  deeply  imbedded  in  some 
experience,  intellectually  forgotten  but  emotionally  alive,  it 
seeks  an  outlet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  need  may  be  only  the 
direct  answer  to  a  present  desire.  Wherever  along  the  line  of 
experience  the  need  may  have  originated,  its  expression  seems 
of  vital  importance  to  the  fullest  functioning  of  the  individual. 

The  medium  of  expression  is  determined  by  the  abilities 
and  environments  of  the  individual.  Speech  is  quite  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  most  common  medium  of  expression  for 
all  ages  of  people.  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  says,  "Speech  is  a  form 
of  emotional  expression  and  this  is  its  primary  purpose,  not 
only  in  the  child  who  states  his  wants  and  desires  directly  but 
also  in  the  adult  who  expresses  them  indirectly  at  times  and 
often  gains  satisfaction  and  pleasure  from  the  mere  telling  of 
a  story  or  the  giving  of  information."^ 

Since  speech  is  the  most  common  medium  of  expression 
the  perfection  of  its  execution  assumes  a  rather  definite  place 
in  life.  Out  of  imperfections  and  difficult  problems  in  the  field 
of  speech  has  grown  the  consciousness  of  need  for  the  study 
and  analysis  of  the  technique  of  speech.  As  a  result  of  this 

^Dr.  Frederick   Brown,   The  Mental  Hygiene   of  Speech,  published  in    The 
Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,  October,  1930. 
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consciousness  come  experts  in  the  field  of  speech  correction. 
These  experts  find  themselves  engaged  largely  in  the  technical 
field  of  speech  itself  but  using  a  wholesome  mental  approach 
to  the  problems.  However,  they  find  the  effectiveness  of  their 
work  conditioned  by  their  ability  to  see  the  child  as  a  whole, 
physically,  mentally,  and  emotionally  and  in  relation  to  his 
environments.  They  recognize  the  fact  that  speech  as  a  medium 
of  expression,  coloring  and  colored  by  his  whole  emotional  life, 
is  an  index  to  his  successful  functioning  as  a  part  of  his  en- 
vironment. Teachers  of  speech  correction  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  most  modern  thought  accepts  the  premise  that  the  child's 
fundamental  trends  and  patterns  are  well  established  by  the 
time  he  is  five  years  old.  These  patterns  and  emotional  reac- 
tions to  speech  are  no  exceptions.  Thus  the  child  enters  school 
where  the  teacher  of  speech  correction  meets  him  first,  with 
his  habit  patterns  in  speech  and  his  emotional  reactions  to 
speech  fairly  well  built  up. 

Substitutions  of  speech  sounds  and  baby  talk  take  on 
emotional  color  very  early  in  life  but  are  frequently  less  deep- 
seated  than  other  disorders.  It  is  this  type  of  disorder  which 
Dr.  Frederick  Brown  says  "need  never  develop  if  the  parents 
will  do  their  part  in  providing  adequate  speech  training."  Baby 
talk  is  frequently  encouraged  by  parents  and  other  adults  in- 
terested in  the  child  because  to  them  it  sounds  "cute."  By  the 
time  the  child  is  three  or  four  years  old  the  "cuteness"  some- 
times wears  off  and  the  child  is  reprimanded  for  "being  a 
baby,"  often  in  a  tone  which  implies  inferiority.  Hence  the 
baby  talk  may  become  a  mechanism  which  obtains  pleasurable 
attention  or  it  may  become  a  source  of  a  feeling  of  inadequency 
on  the  part  of  the  child. 

Stuttering  and  stammering  are  probably  the  most  distress- 
ing of  speech  disorders.  They  are  usually  symptoms  of  nervous 
instability  and  frequently  find  their  source  in  a  feeling  of  in- 
adequacy and  a  fear  of  inability  to  meet  some  situation  re- 
quiring speech.  This  fear  is  frequently  so  deeply  buried  that 
the  individual  does  not  even  recognize  its  existence  but  with- 
draws from  situations  requiring  speech  whenever  possible. 
Such  was  the  case  when  a  teacher  discovered  that  Mary,  whom 
she  had  assumed  was  perhaps  "mentally  deficient,"  was  a  girl 
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of  superior  intelligence.  Mary  was  not  strong  physically  and 
had  grown  to  adolescence  in  a  quiet  village  where  her  father 
was  a  much-loved  pastor  of  the  village  church.  She  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  her  father  and  seemed  content  to  live 
in  the  shadow  of  his  glory.  When  she  was  twelve  her  father 
was  taken  ill  and  died  within  a  few  days.  The  shock  was  a 
terrific  one  to  Mary.  She  seemed  suddenly  to  have  lost  her 
greatest  incentive  for  life.  Her  academic  work  at  school 
slumped,  she  withdrew  from  the  girls  who  had  been  her  friends, 
nothing  seemed  strong  enough  to  arouse  her.  Mother  stated 
that  it  was  during  this  period  that  Mary  began  to  hesitate  and 
stammer  when  she  did  try  to  talk.  The  stammer  became  more 
and  more  marked  and  when  the  mother  moved  to  a  nearby 
city  where  Mary  attended  a  big  junior  high  school  with  both 
a  Teacher  of  Speech  Correction  and  a  Visiting  Teacher,  her 
problem  was  indeed  a  serious  one.  She  seldom  answered  any 
questions  in  class  and  made  no  pretense  of  friendship  but 
rather  discouraged  any  advances  made  by  other  girls. 

Careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  Visiting  Teacher  revealed 
the  fact  that  she  feared  that  if  she  tried  to  talk  she  would  stam- 
mer and  be  laughed  at,  or  worse  yet,  pitied  by  the  girls;  so  she 
chose  to  live  in  her  own  world.  Both  the  Teacher  of  Speech 
Correction  and  the  Visiting  Teacher  realized  that  the  over- 
coming of  her  fear  was  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  her  treat- 
ment. They  were  also  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  fear  could 
be  treated  successfully  only  when  seen  in  relation  to  all  pat- 
terns of  behavior  which  the  girl  had  built  up.  This  relationship 
could  be  understood  only  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  girl  physi- 
cally, mentally,  and  emotionally,  and  by  seeing  her  as  a  part 
of  her  environments. 

The  Visiting  Teacher,  with  her  fundamental  training  in 
social  case  work  and  social  psychiatry,  was  fitted  to  make  such 
a  study.  Gathering  her  material  through  a  study  of  the  home, 
the  community,  and  the  school  background  the  Visiting 
Teacher  built  up  a  picture  of  the  whole  child  and  interpreted 
her  present  behavior  in  the  light  of  her  past  experiences.  Act- 
ing as  a  liaison  worker  she  was  able  to  unify  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  various  specialists  interested  in  solving  the  child's 
problem.  Time  and  carefully  planned  treatment,  with  the  co- 
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operation  of  the  mother,  brother,  and  school  stimulated  Mary 
to  a  desire  to  "grow  up"  emotionally  and  to  transfer  her  em- 
phasis from  an  infantile  level  to  one  where  her  satisfaction  lay 
in  her  own  achievement.  Day  by  day  the  Teacher  of  Speech 
Correction  built  up  in  Mary  confidence  in  her  ability  to  ex- 
press herself  adequately  through  speech. 

Thus  treatment  can  be  effected  only  by  the  closest  coop- 
eration of  all  workers  involved,  and  by  each  being  able  objec- 
tively to  keep  the  common  goal  in  view.  Each  specialist  must 
be  able  to  diagnose  the  difficulties  in  his  own  field,  but  in  treat- 
ment plans  take  cognizance  of  the  problems  and  treatment 
plans  of  the  other  worker.  This  close  relationship  is  particu- 
larly essential  in  the  work  of  two  specialists  such  as  the  teacher 
of  speech  correction  and  the  visiting  teacher,  whose  whole  plan 
of  treatment  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  emotional 
needs  of  the  child. 
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THE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  FIELD  OF  SPEECH 

As  the  main  divisions  of  inorganic  and  organic,  pure, 
theoretical,  and  applied  chemistry  constitute  the  field  of  chem- 
istry, so  the  various  forms  of  original  speaking,  interpretative 
reading,  dramatics,  the  speech  sciences,  and  the  applied  fields 
of  speech  correction  and  the  teaching  of  speech  mainly  consti- 
tute the  field  of  speech.  There  is  an  essential  unity  among 
these  subjects,  recognized  by  anyone  familiar  with  the  field 
as  a  whole.  Students  interested  in  one  phase  are  usually  in- 
terested in  most  of  the  phases.  Teachers  trained  in  one  phase 
are  usually  trained  in  several  phases.  The  same  basic  principles 
of  training  are  common  to  all  the  speech  arts.  The  findings  of 
researches  in  the  psychology  of  speech,  voice  science,  and 
other  scientific  aspects  are  equally  applicable  to  all  the  speech 
arts.  Speech  correction  which  renders  a  person  more  effective 
in  one  of  the  speech  skills  renders  him  more  effective  in  the 
others  also.  When  school  administrators  recognize  this  essen- 
tial unity  and  act  upon  it,  speech  teachers  and  the  speech  work 
will  operate  under  conditions  which  will  permit  much  greater 
efficiency. 
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Chapter  VIII 
ORIGINAL  SPEAKING 

Not  so  many  years  ago  forward-looking  universities  called 
their  departments  offering  courses  in  the  speech  arts,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Speaking.  All  work,  whether  of  the  nature 
of  original  speaking,  interpretative  reading,  dramatics,  or 
parliamentary  practice,  was  properly  spoken  of  as  public 
speaking,  because  it  was  practically  all  centered  around  and 
designed  for  public  audiences.  (Even  today  some  of  the  small- 
est colleges  and  a  few  of  the  largest  universities  in  the  country 
continue  to  call  theirs  the  department  of  public  speaking,  tho 
some  of  them  teach  scientific  and  pedagogic  phases  in  addition 
to  the  speech  skills.  Traditions  die  hard,  and  superimposed  on 
the  grip  of  habit  is  the  conservatism,  the  suspicious  attitude 
toward  change,  and  the  legislative  and  administrative  red  tape 
of  many  institutions  of  higher  learning.)  Gradually,  however, 
public  speaking  came  to  be  used  in  referring  to  courses  in 
speech-making,  in  a  parallel  sense  with  interpretation  for 
courses  in  the  oral  interpretation  of  literature  and  dramatics 
for  courses  in  drama,  play  production,  histrionics,  and  the 
theatre. 

There  is  an  extensive  demand  for  courses  in  public  speak- 
ing from  students  and  post-college  people  who  want  to  "learn 
to  stand  up  before  an  audience  without  self-consciousness,  and 
talk  effectively,  in  this  day  when  practically  every  educated 
person  who  is  successful  in  his  work  is  frequently  required  to 
address  audiences  of  various  kinds."  But  the  educational  world 
is  learning  that  training  in  various  other  types  of  original 
speaking — conversation,  committee  and  group  discussion, 
speaking  essential  to  business  success — can  help  to  give  one 
a  decided  and  permanent  advantage  over  his  untrained  com- 
petitors in  the  race  of  life;  and  pioneers  in  the  speech  profes- 
sion are  working  out  techniques  for  teaching  these  phases 
successfully.  We  are  happy  to  offer,  in  this  chapter,  several 
articles  bearing  on  these  new  developments,  either  from  the 
point  of  view  of  attitude  or  of  technique. 
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Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  basic  nature  of  persua- 
sion in  speech.  The  statement  that  the  basic  function  of  speech 
is  "a  means  of  social  control"  recognizes  this  essential  truth. 
In  harmony  with  the  psychological  facts  upon  which  Winans 
defines  persuasion  as  "inducing  others  to  give  fair,  favorable, 
or  undivided  attention"  to  what  we  are  saying,  it  is  evident  that 
persuasion  is  the  major,  dominant,  inclusive  process,  to  which 
argumentation  and  conviction,  emotions,  habits,  and  instincts 
contribute.  This  is  true  regardless  of  the  speech  form  employed 
— any  of  the  kinds  of  original  speaking,  the  oral  interpretation 
of  literature,  or  acting.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  pre- 
sent an  address  which  gets  at  the  basic  drives  and  forces  un- 
derlying persuasion  and  its  method  or  technique,  which  is 
motivation. 
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BASES  FOR  INFLUENCING  BEHAVIOR  THROUGH 

SPEECH' 

Psychology  in  the  Public-Speaking  Course 
Howard  H.  Higgins 

Miami  University 

Speech  is  one  type  of  effort  used  to  influence  the  behavior 
of  other  human  beings.  Of  course,  much  talking  seems  rather 
aimless;'  some  conversations  seem  to  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  keep  conversation  going.  Even  then,  however,  there  is 
usually  an  attempt  to  make  the  conversation  interesting.  Cer- 
tainly one  does  not  enjoy  seeing  one's  respondent  appear  bored 
or  go  to  sleep."  But  in  other  types  of  speaking  where  there  is  a 
more  specific  purpose,  such  as  to  influence  the  town  council 
to  purchase  Brand  ''A"  fire  trucks  or  to  get  the  child  to  wear 
rubbers  on  a  rainy  day  or  to  persuade  some  boy  to  stop  wear- 
ing brilliant  red  neckties,  the  object  of  speech,  quite  clearly, 
is  to  influence  behavior.  True,  the  behavior  may  be  only  men- 
tal or  it  may  be  overt,  but  in  either  case  speech  is  used  as  a 
method  of  getting  some  desired  response  from  another  person 
who  is  not  behaving  at  the  moment  as  we  would  have  him  be- 
have. 

Now  why  is  he  not  behaving  as  we  might  wish  him  to  be- 
have? That  is  a  long  story — -which,  fortunately,  can  be  sum- 
marized briefly.  That  other  individual — even  as  you  and  I — 
arrived  in  this  world  as  only  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
pounds  of  flesh,  bones,  and  nerve  fibres.  He  arrived  with  little 
or  no  knowledge;  he  had  no  opinions  on  evolution,  prohibition, 
what's  wrong  or  right  with  college  courses  in  public  speaking, 
or  any  such  affairs.  True  it  is  that  his  Creator  so  arranged 
things  that  he  could  sneeze,  hiccough,  cry,  smile,  move  vari- 
ous parts  of  his  body,  grasp,  blink,  suck,  and  swallow,  that  his 
excretive  organs,  lungs,  and  heart  functioned,  and  so  that  he 
was  "afraid"  of  loud  noises  and  of  falling.  Why,  he  may  not 
even  have  known  enough  to  eat  when  he  was  hungry  and  there- 

^This  is  the  substance  of  an  extemporaneous  talk  given  at  tiie  Eastern  Public 
Speaking  Conference,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  April  11, 
1931. 

"Cf.  H.  A.  Overstreet,  Influencing  Human  Behavior.  New  York:  W.  W.  Nor- 
ton &  Co.,  1925,  p.  87. 
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fore  had  to  be  taught  to  eat!  With  that  limited  amount  of 
"knowledge"  and  ability  he  arrived  in  this  world  to  begin  the 
training  which  has  made  him  a  laborer,  lawyer,  sinner,  saint, 
garbage  collector,  bishop,  farmer,  teacher,  politician,  con- 
stable, loafer,  or  what  have  you — and  at  the  present  time  he — 
let  us  refer  to  him  as  John  Smith — is  not  behaving  as  we  should 
like  to  have  him  behave. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  our  John  Smith  was  born 
of  American  parents  on  Riverside  Drive  or  of  Chinese  parents 
in  Shanghai  or  of  Indian  parents  in  Bombay,  whether  his 
parents  came  from  a  family  of  university  presidents  or  from  a 
family  of  criminals,  he  was  born  naked  and  unashamed,  and, 
if  normal  and  healthy,  he  inherited  nothing  save  a  capacity  to 
learn,  his  physical  characteristics  already  mentioned,  and  six 
important  classes  of  prepotent  reflexes:  starting  and  with- 
drawing, rejecting,  struggling,  hunger  reactions,  sensitive  zone 
reactions,  and  sex  reactions.  And  his  behavior  at  this  time 
when  we  desire  to  influence  him  is  due  to  these  inherited  physi- 
cal characteristics  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
modified  by  environment. 

Now  if  our  John  Smith's  undesirable  behavior  happens  to 
be  an  undesirable  belief,  his  belief  is  due  to  two  well-known 
factors:  social  pressure  and  his  best  interests,  to  which  all  his 
beliefs  and  opinions  are  traceable.  If  he  were  born  of  most  Zion 
City,  Illinois,  parents  he  would  believe  as  a  youth  that  the 
world  was  flat;  if  he  were  born  in  Dayton,  Tennessee,  of  fun- 
damentalist parents  he  would  believe,  during  the  early  years 
of  his  life,  at  least,  that  the  theory  of  evolution  was  an  inven- 
tion of  the  devil;  if  he  were  born  of  certain  parents  in  India 
he  would  sanction  the  practice  of  widow  burning  (we  recently 
had  a  senior  Indian  student  at  Miami  University  who  still  be- 
lieved that  a  widow  should  be  burned  to  death  on  the  funeral 
pyre  of  her  deceased  husband) ;  if  he  were  a  native  of  Bizerta, 
Africa,  he  would  have  celebrated  the  end  of  the  World  War 
by  pulling  down  the  flags  of  his  own  country  and  of  her  allies 
in  the  War — all  of  these  would  have  been  due  to  social  pres- 
sure, as  you  well  know. 

Then,  again,  if  he  were  born  of  parents  who  were  Demo- 
crats and  believed  in  tariff  for  revenue  only  and  if  he  happened 
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to  live  in  Wyoming  and  owned  a  sheep  ranch,  he  would  still  be 
in  favor  of  tariff  for  revenue  only,  but  would  like  to  see  as  much 
of  the  revenue  as  possible  raised  by  a  tariff  on  wool.  Or  if  he 
happened  to  be  in  charge  of  the  public-speaking  courses  in  one 
of  our  large  universities  where  the  public-speaking  work  was 
in  an  English  Department  in  which  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment would  not  allow  freshmen  to  take  public  speaking  and 
where  all  required  courses  in  the  English  Department  were 
courses  in  English,  not  public  speaking,  this  same  person  would 
probably  have  believed  (or  rationalized)  that  no  college  stu- 
dent should  take  a  course  in  public  speaking  until  after  he  had 
had  a  good  stiff  course  in  English;  this  same  teacher  would 
also  probably  have  declared  boldly,  as  one  did  to  me  once, 
that  he  did  not  want  any  of  his  courses  in  public  speaking  made 
required  courses.  However,  had  this  same  teacher  been  offered 
a  remarkable  increase  in  salary  to  go  to  another  university  to 
take  charge  of  the  numerous  sections  of  the  required  speech 
course  for  freshmen,  he  would  probably  have  gone;  and  as  the 
result  of  his  so-called  "experiment"  he  would  probably  have 
been  convinced  that,  after  all,  every  student  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  speech  and  that  this  course  could  not  be  given 
students  too  early  in  their  college  career.  In  other  words,  John 
Smith's  best  interests  constitute  the  other  factor  which  deter- 
mines what  he  is  today  and,  together  with  social  pressure  and 
his  inherited  physical  characteristics,  determines  his  behavior. 

Now  if  Smith's  most  cherished  beliefs  are  attacked  he  will 
defend  them  with  logic  and  evidence.  But  if  he  has  no  logic  or 
tangible  evidence  to  support  his  beliefs  he  will  substitute  in- 
tolerance. Most  of  us  "inherit"  our  religious  and  political  be- 
liefs; few  of  us  have  reasons  and  tangible  evidence  to  support 
our  political  and  religious  beliefs  and  if  we  are  staunch  de- 
nominationalists  and  rockribbed  Democrats  or  Republicans 
and  our  beliefs  are  attacked  we  tend  to  adopt  an  intolerant 
attitude.  Recall  the  bitter  intolerance  shown  each  other  by 
the  two  branches  of  the  religious  denomination  which  differ 
only  in  their  belief  as  to  the  time  sin  originally  entered  man- 
kind— whether  it  was  in  him  when  he  was  created  or  whether 
it  entered  when  he  yielded  to  temptation  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Any  speaker  who  keenly  realizes  that  his  own  beliefs  and 
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those  of  all  other  persons  who  may  differ  from  him  are  due 
largely  to  social  pressure,  has  a  genuine,  active — not  passive, 
but  active — sympathy  for  those  whose  behavior  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  influence.  Any  speaker  who  has  had  burned  into  his 
consciousness  the  fact  that  our  beliefs  are  determined  by  our 
best  interests  (plus  social  pressure)  need  not  be  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  influence  the  behavior  of  other  per- 
sons he  must  give  them  a  reward  for  changing  their  behavior. 
And  a  realization  that  all  of  us — speech  teachers,  philosophers, 
ditch  diggers,  backwoodsmen — everybody — substitute  intoler- 
ance for  reasoning  and  tangible  evidence  when  we  lack  logical 
reasons  or  tangible  evidence  to  support  our  most  cherished 
prejudices,  makes  obvious  the  necessity  for  getting  on  com- 
mon ground  with  those  whose  behavior  we  want  to  influence. 

But  in  order  that  we  may  be  actually,  actively  sympa- 
thetic, and  in  order  that  we  may  go  about  the  business  of  getting 
on  common  ground  scientijically  and  effectively,  we  need  a 
scientific  understanding  of  human  behavior.  If  we  do  not 
have  this  scientific  understanding  of  human  behavior  we  are 
likely  to  lack  the  genuine  sympathy  essential  to  influencing 
human  behavior  effectively.  Or  if  the  speaker  appears  to  be 
sympathetic,  without  actually  being  so,  his  technic  may  be 
questioned  on  ethical  grounds. 

A  scientific  understanding  of  human  behavior  aids  in 
getting  on  common  ground  effectively.  The  average  person  who 
has  made  no  study  of  human  nature  would  begin  to  look  for 
evidence  to  support  the  theory  of  evolution  if  he  were  sched- 
uled to  attempt  to  influence  the  people  of  Dayton,  Tennessee, 
to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Tennessee  "monkey  law."  If  this 
same  person  were  to  be  sent  to  Zion  City,  Illinois  to  speak  to 
people  of  that  city  about  the  shape  of  the  earth  he  would  dig 
up  all  the  possible  evidence  to  prove  that  the  earth  is  round. 
And  several  times  I  have  heard  speakers  attempt  to  get  families 
to  adopt  a  favorable  attitude  toward  cremation  by  giving  over- 
whelming evidence  in  support  of  the  fact  that  cremation  is 
cheaper  and  much  more  sanitary  than  the  usual  type  of  burial 
— and  then  the  families  have  insisted  upon  the  regular  burial, 
even  though  they  acknowledged  the  truth  of  every  argument 
used  in  favor  of  cremation.  The  speaker  who  gives  evidence 
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to  support  evolution  in  Dayton,  Tennessee,  or  who  attempts  to 
prove  in  Zion  City,  Illinois  that  the  world  is  round,  or  to  prove 
that  cremation  is  relatively  inexpensive,  simply  shows  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  factors  which  influence  human  be- 
havior. 

The  real  objection  of  the  people  of  Dayton,  Tennessee 
to  the  theory  of  evolution  was  not  due  to  an  objection  to  the 
evidence  which  supports  the  theory — about  the  evidence  which 
supports  the  theory  of  evolution  the  people  of  Dayton,  Ten- 
nessee, probably  know  as  little  as  do  most  of  us  here  who  tend 
to  believe  in  the  theory.  William  Jennings  Bryan  probably 
heard  more  evidence  in  favor  of  evolution  than  any  of  us. 
Nor  can  we  say  that  Bryan  was  not  as  intelligent  as  we  are. 
The  fact  that  the  people  of  Dayton,  Tennessee  do  not  believe 
in  the  theory  of  evolution  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  they 
are  inferior  in  intelligence  to  the  people  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
(They  may  be,  but  their  beliefs  regarding  evolution  do  not 
prove  it.)  The  real  objection  of  these  Dayton,  Tennessee  folk 
to  the  theory  of  evolution  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  an 
acceptance  of  the  theory  necessarily  means  the  renunciation  of 
the  Bible.  A  student  of  human  behavior  therefore,  in  speaking 
upon  evolution  in  Dayton,  Tennessee,  would  not  at  first  at- 
tempt to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  the  theory,  but  that  the 
theory,  if  true,  does  not  confiict  with  the  Bible.  And  that  would 
necessitate  tact!  The  speaker  would  show  that  the  theory  of 
evolution  is  as  beautiful,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  theory  of 
more  rapid  creation;  that  it  does  not  detract  from  the  glory 
of  God — that,  in  fact,  it  adds  to  His  glory.  This  is  the  technic 
used  effectively  by  Charles  E.  Jefferson  in  his  sermon  on  evolu- 
tion,^ 

Similarly,  in  Zion  City,  Illinois  the  understanding  speaker 
would  not  first  attempt  to  prove  the  roundness  of  the  earth  but 
would  first  get  at  the  real  objection  to  accepting  the  evidence 
— their  conviction  that  a  belief  in  the  roundness  of  the  earth 
requires  a  renunciation  of  the  Bible  as  an  authority  on  spirit- 
ual matters. 

People  are  not  usually  primarily  concerned  about  money 

^To  be  found  in  Charles  Edward  Jefferson's  Five  Present-Day  Controversies. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  1924. 
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when  a  loved  one  dies.  The  disposal  of  the  remains  of  a  loved 
one  is  a  matter  of  sentiment,  not  economics.  Therefore  the 
understanding  student  of  human  nature,  in  speaking  in  favor 
of  cremation  to  a  bereaved  family,  will  stress  sentiment. 

As  Dr.  Overstreet  says,  "The  problem  of  effective  speak- 
ing, therefore,  is  essentially  psychological.  A  good  deal  of 
training  in  public  speaking  seems  to  miss  this  point.  It  is  a 
training  rather  in  the  literary,  logical  and  physical  mechanics 
of  speaking — the  arrangement  of  ideas,  sentence  structure,  be- 
ginning, middle  and  end,  gesture,  enunciation."^ 

Will  you  pardon  a  personal  incident  which  illustrates  the 
truth  of  Dr.  Overstreet's  statements?  Several  years  ago  when 

I  was  at  the  University  of  X the  registration  in  public 

speaking  was  too  large  to  be  cared  for  by  those  of  us  who  were 
public-speaking  teachers.  It  happened  that  the  public-speaking 
work  in  that  University  was  in  the  English  Department.  With 
the  usual  acumen  of  a  dyed-in-the-wool  teacher  of  Old  Eng- 
lish at  the  Head  of  an  English  Department  which  includes  pub- 
lic speaking,  he  loaned  us  one  of  his  teachers  of  Freshman 
English  Composition  to  teach  a  section  of  our  course  in  speech- 
making.  He  did  this  as  the  result  of  the  firm  belief  that  any- 
one who  had  intelligence  enough  to  teach  English  composition 
had  much  more  intelligence  than  was  necessary  to  teach  public 
speaking.  Well,  that  instructor  taught  that  course  just  as  you 
would  expect  a  teacher  of  Freshman  English  Composition  to 
teach  it.  Every  speech  had  to  have  a  formal  introduction,  body, 
and  conclusion;  the  crime  of  crimes  in  that  course  was  the  mis- 
pronunciation of  a  word;  there  had  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
a  certain  tj^e  of  gesturing;  the  enunciation  had  to  be  perfect; 
much  close  attention  was  given  to  sentence  structure,  and  there 
could  be  practically  no  compound  or  complex  sentences — I 
have  forgotten  whether  it  was  complex  or  compound  sentences 
which  he  said  should  seldom  be  used  in  speech-making.  Most 
of  those  things  which  he  stressed  were  commendable  but,  un- 
fortunately, that  was  all  there  was  to  public  speaking  accord- 
ing to  his  instruction;  public  speaking  training  to  him  was 
simply  training  in  the  literary,  logical,  and  physical  mechanics 
of  speaking. 

^Overstreet,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 
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Then  an  interesting  thing  happened  that  year.  Professor 
,  of  the  History  Department  of  the  University  of  C 


came  to  our  University  to  give  a  series  of  three  lectures  on 
three  American  presidents — Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson,  I 
believe.  For  his  first  address  he  had  a  fair  audience,  as  all 
history  students  were  required  to  attend.  To  my  surprise  I 
learned  that  no  one  was  to  be  required  to  attend  the  second  and 
third  lectures.  An  embarrassing  situation  seemed  unavoidable; 

the  students  of  the  University  of  X certainly  were  not 

noted  for  their  interest  in  things  of  a  scholarly  nature.  I  heard 
so  much  about  his  first  two  talks,  however,  that  I  went  the 
third  evening.  I  went  early — and  had  to  stand.  Every  seat  in 
the  University  Assembly  Hall  had  been  taken;  many  people 
stood  during  the  entire  lecture  in  order  to  hear  it.  To  use  a  trite 
expression,  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  during  his  address, 
so  closely  was  the  attention  of  the  audience  riveted  upon  the 
speaker.  And  how  he  spoke!  He  wrapped  his  left  leg  around 
his  right  as  tightly  as  he  could;  he  slouched  on  the  lectern;  he 
looked  almost  constantly  toward  the  heavens  or  at  a  ventila- 
tor in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling;  he* spoke  almost  in  a  monotone. 
As  one  student  put  it,  he  "smashed  to  smithereens"  every  rule 
laid  down  by  that  English  teacher  of  speech-making,  and  yet 
a  voluntary  audience  packed  the  auditorium  to  hear  him  speak. 

Yes,  the  literary,  logical,  and  physical  mechanics  of  speak- 
ing are  quite  essential  matters.  Professor would  have  been 

a  better  speaker  had  he  made  use  of  them.  "Nevertheless,  a 
speaker  can  be  aware  of  them  and  even  use  his  knowledge  of 
them  and  be  practically  a  failure.  ..." 

As  Dr.  Overstreet  says,^  "It  would  seem  important,  then, 
that  we  approach  the  technique  of  speaking  not  from  the  side 
of  its  mechanics  but  from  the  side,  so  to  say,  of  its  'humanics.' 
Our  primary  question,  in  that  case,  is  not  what  kind  of  speech 
is  best  arranged,  best  enunciated,  best  gestured;  but  what 
kind  of  speech  gets  the  most  effective  response.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  can  quite  safely  forget  the  lengthy  'speech'  altogether. 
If  we  can  learn  the  fundamental  psychology  involved  even  in 
the  slightest  speech  situation,  we  shall  probably  be  far  on  the 
way  to  becoming  successful  speakers." 

^^Ibid.,  p.  72. 
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A  RESTATEMENT  OF  THE  PURPOSES  OF  DEBATE 
TRAINING' 

Paul  X,  Knoll 

Oregon  State  College 

Perhaps  the  most  troublesome  problem  in  the  field  of  de- 
bate today  is  the  one  of  debate  attendance.  Speech  and  other 
educational  publications  devote  an  ever  increasing  amount  of 
space  to  it.  Teams  returning  from  debate  tours  comment  on  it. 
Recent  questionnaires  emphasize  it  and  debate  directors  are 
continually  questioned  regarding  it.  More  varied  and  more 
interesting,  vital  and  timely  questions,  different  types  of  de- 
bates and  judging  systems,  intersectional  and  international 
contests,  greater  efforts  to  adapt  material  to  audiences,  and 
many  other  measures  have  been  attempted  with  only  fair  suc- 
cess. If  the  size  of  audiences  is  any  criterion,  debating  has  un- 
questionably lost  some  of  its  hold  upon  the  public.  Nor  can 
the  debate  director  be  held  entirely  responsible  for  this  situa- 
tion. People  are  perhaps  more  lethargic  and  harder  to  interest 
than  formerly  and  the  rapid  rise  of  other  forms  of  instruction 
and  entertainment  such  as  the  movies,  the  radio,  and  even  per- 
haps miniature  golf  have  introduced  a  type  and  degree  of  com- 
petition which,  although  legitimate,  is  difficult  to  meet. 

Generally,  there  are  two  groups  at  a  debate — the  speakers 
and  the  audience;  although  sometimes  the  latter  consists  only 
of  a  chairman  and  two  time-keepers.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
value  of  the  training  given  to  those  who  speak  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  those  who  are  present  to  listen,  and  so 
if  the  attacks  on  forensics  were  confined  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, we  might  go  on  as  we  have  in  the  past,  secure  in  the  be- 
lief that  debating  even  to  empty  chairs  is  beneficial  and  thus 
justified. 

Recently,  however,  attacks  have  been  made  which  strike 
at  both  methods  and  objectives;  in  fact,  at  the  very  foundation 
of  debate.  Critics  are  not  content  with  merely  condemning  its 
inability  to  hold  public  favor  but  go  so  far  as  to  contend  that 
debate  is  educationally  harmful.  One  of  the  most  articulate  of 

■^Read  at  the   Second  Annual   Convention   of   the  Western   Association   of 
Teachers  of  Speech,  San  Francisco,  CaHfornia,  November  27,  28,  and  29,  1931. 
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these  critics  is  Clyde  R.  Miller,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Columbia  University,  who  says,  in  part,  "The  ordinary 
debater  of  today  is  the  grand-standing  prosecuting  attorney 

and  the  insincere  lawyer  of  the  future The  success  of  the 

debater  makes  for  glib,  insincere  salesmen,  for  lawyers  who 
are  willing  to  take  either  side  of  a  case,  and  for  politicians  who 

play  to  the  crowd They  try  to  make  the  audience  see 

things  in  black  and  white  and  if  the  truth  is  lost  in  the  shuffle 
what  does  it  matter?  'We  won.'  "  Again,  we  are  told  by  other 
equally  noted  critics  that  trickery  and  strategy  rather  than  the 
truth  are  used  to  gain  decisions;  that  debate  does  not  give  ex- 
perience in  digging  out  the  facts  about  questions  and  that  it 
does  not  even  train  in  analysis. 

I  hold  no  brief  today  for  the  present  methods  of  directing 
debaters.  It  may  be  that  in  some  instances  the  criticisms  are 
justified;  but  if  they  are,  it  is  not  due  to  inherent  defects  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  debating  but  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  true  purposes  of  debate  training.  It 
may  be  that  some  directors  have  only  a  hazy  conception  of  the 
ends  for  which  they  are  striving.  Some  may  have  clearly  de- 
fined goals  but  are  not  so  clear  as  to  methods  while  others  have 
no  objectives  whatever.  It  is  admitted  that  there  may  be  many 
different  methods  of  reaching  a  goal,  and  that  all  of  them  may 
be  correct;  but  surely  we  can  never  achieve  an  objective  if 
we  have  none.  We  would  be  like  the  man  who  had  no  idea  of 
where  he  was  going  and  wouldn't  be  satisfied  until  he  got  there. 
We  cannot  convince  the  public  that  debate  is  splendid  training 
if  our  objectives  are  non-existent  or  nebulous. 

What  should  debate  training  offer  which  will  so  benefit 
students  that  it  will  justify  its  place  in  the  college  curriculum? 
How  does  such  training  meet  the  standards  by  which  any  col- 
lege course  or  activity  is  judged? 

In  suggesting  these  objectives  of  debate  training  I  am  not 
laying  any  claim  to  originality  nor  am  I  presuming  to  dictate 
to  this  group  what  their  objectives  should  be.  I  am  merely  at- 
tempting to  restate,  clarify,  and  crystallize  those  objectives 
which  seem  to  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  experience.  I 
would  have  felt  that  the  principles  to  be  discussed  here  were 
commonplace  had  not  cases  been  called  to  my  attention  in 
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which  directors  were  somewhat  vague  as  to  those  principles. 

Students  attend  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  in- 
crease their  earning  power,  their  ability  to  enjoy  life,  and  their 
ability  to  maintain  proper  relationships  in  society.  Stated  in 
another  way,  the  chief  aim  of  education  is  the  integration  of 
the  personality.  It  involves  the  training  of  the  individual  in 
such  a  way  that  he  may  be  able  to  live  a  fuller  life  and  to  adapt 
himself  most  readily  to  his  environment.  As  previously  stated, 
methods  and  points  of  emphasis  may  vary  but  there  are  a 
number  of  objectives  upon  which  debate  directors  in  general 
are  in  accord. 

In  discussing  debate  objectives  in  the  light  of  these  edu- 
cational principles,  I  have  classified  the  former  as  (1)  general, 
or  those  which  are  fostered  by  all  courses  in  speech  including 
debating,  and  (2)  particular,  or  those  which  are  especially 
sought  in  forensics.  Is  it  not  true  that  debate  training  should 
aid  in  the  search  for  knowledge  of  important  topics  and  help 
in  the  quest  for  the  truth?  Too  many  students  have  only  a  hazy 
conception  of  the  correct  sources  of  material  and  the  use  of 
libraries.  Too  often  in  general  classroom  work  when  topics  are 
assigned,  references  are  definitely  given.  No  opportunity  for 
original  research  arises  and  so  the  storehouses  of  knowledge 
remain  locked. 

I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  that  debating  should  train  in 
original  thinking;  for,  as  J.  G.  Holyoake  says,  ''A  man  is  not  a 
man  unless  he  is  a  thinker.  He  is  a  pauper  who  subsists  upon 
out-door  relief  allowed  him  by  men  of  intellect."  In  general, 
questions  should  be  both  timely  and  new.  There  are  many  stock 
questions  which  meet  the  former  requirement  but  they  have 
been  debated  so  often  that  the  major  issues  are  settled,  every- 
one knows  their  pros  and  cons,  and  extended  briefs  and  even 
speeches  can  be  found  in  libraries.  No  necessity  arises  for 
original  thinking  and  one  of  the  primary  benefits  of  debate 
training  is  lost.  Perhaps  the  director  is  guilty  of  an  equally 
grave  error  if  he  assumes  a  too  prominent  role  in  the  analysis, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  brief,  or  in  the  writing  of  the  forensic. 
His  duty  is  clearly  to  see  that  the  squad  moves  forward  through 
the  use  of  correct  methods  toward  correct  objectives.  But  the 
squad  itself  should  do  the  thinking  and  make  the  moves. 
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I  believe  we  agree  furthermore  that  debating,  if  properly 
directed,  should  give  training  in  effective  oral  utterance.  Dic- 
tion, construction  of  sentences  and  paragraphs;  grammar,  enun- 
ciation and  pronunciation,  and  voice  development  come  in 
for  their  share  of  consideration.  The  value  of  such  training  to 
the  student  both  in  college  and  in  later  life  is  so  generally  recog- 
nized that  it  needs  no  comment  here.  These,  after  all,  are  ob- 
jectives in  all  speech  training. 

Moreover,  debating  should  train  in  platform  technique. 
It  should  seek  to  foster  added  effectiveness  through  the  use  of 
the  body  in  expression,  through  poise,  and  through  correct 
posture.  In  fact,  the  director  should  seek  so  to  train  debaters 
that  the  subject  matter,  body,  and  voice — in  fact,  every  persua- 
sive force  that  the  speaker  can  command — is  available  and  con- 
centrated with  maximum  effectiveness  on  the  purpose  in  view. 
That  is  what  was  meant  by  the  previous  statement  that  debat- 
ing should  integrate  the  personality.  Please  remember  that  at  all 
times  I  assume  that  special  aids  to  effective  speaking  are  sup- 
plementary to  sound  content  and  that  such  devices  as  ges- 
tures, inflections,  and  the  like,  defeat  their  own  purpose  if  they 
are  set  and  mechanical. 

If  questions  are  timely  and  important,  debating  should 
stimulate  public  discussion.  Even  high-school  debates  arouse 
community  interest.  My  attention  was  recently  called  to  a 
question  which  a  number  of  schools  were  prohibited  from  de- 
bating because  certain  interests,  fearing  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  would  be  stimulated  by  the  debate,  had  brought 
pressure  to  bear  on  school  administrators.  What  is  perhaps  of 
more  importance  in  this  discusison,  debating  should  encourage 
student  interest  in  public  questions.  No  restrictions  such  as  an 
arbitrary  assignment  of  sides  should  be  imposed,  for  it  may  be 
that  we  have  here  a  bar  to  interest  and  a  cause  of  insincerity 
and  lack  of  conviction  so  decried  by  debate  critics.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  student  putting  the  amount  of  re- 
search necessary  adequately  to  prepare  himself  for  the  debate 
without  either  beginning  with  or  acquiring  an  interest  in  that 
question.  Without  interest,  he  would  soon  become  discouraged 
and  drop  out. 

As  a  final  general  objective,  it  seems  that  debate  training 
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should  aid  in  applying  the  principles  of  speech  to  the  needs  of 
the  student.  Regardless  of  the  honorable  occupation  for  which 
the  college  student  prepares  himself,  the  debate  course  should 
be  so  organized  and  should  contain  such  training  as  to  con- 
tribute to  his  success  in  that  occupation.  Each  student  consti- 
tutes a  different  problem.  Some  lack  fluency,  some  lack  confi- 
dence, some  are  over-confident,  some  have  voice  and  breath- 
ing defects,  some  speak  too  rapidly  and  others  too  slowly.  The 
debate  director  must  have  an  understanding  of  speech  defects 
and  their  remedies,  he  must  know  somthing  of  psychiatry  and 
he  must  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  sociology,  history,  eco- 
nomics, and  political  science  in  addition  to  training  in  his  own 
line.  As  most  of  his  questions  are  in  those  fields,  such  informa- 
tion is  essential  if  he  is  to  direct  the  squad  intelligently. 

Thus  far,  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  things  that  every 
good  course  in  speech  should  do.  Let  us  briefly  take  up  the 
additional  specific  contributions  which  debate  training  should 
make.  Unquestionably,  it  should  give  intensive  training  in  re- 
search. Topics  in  general  speech  courses  may  be  narrow  and 
little  need  may  arise  for  covering  the  whole  field.  Reading  is 
directed  more  toward  getting  a  clear  understanding  of  one 
phase  of  a  subject.  Debaters,  however,  in  the  period  of  prepara- 
tion which  precedes  the  analysis,  must  exhaust  every  possible 
source  of  material  in  the  entire  field  involved.  The  stacks,  in- 
dexes, and  guides  must  be  searched  for  references.  Failure  to 
follow  every  clue,  every  thread  of  evidence,  may  be  embarrass- 
ing on  the  night  of  a  contest.  Such  intensive  research,  if  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  director,  cannot  but  give  squad  members  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  sources  and  the  ability  to  find  material 
with  the  least  waste  of  time.  Surely  there  is  value  in  training 
which  instills  the  desire  for  research  and  fosters  the  ability 
and  determination  to  carry  it  to  the  end. 

In  the  second  place,  the  program  should  include  real  in- 
tensive training  in  analysis,  the  ability  to  grasp  a  subject  so 
as  to  see  quickly  and  correctly  the  issues  involved.  It  seems  to 
me  that  such  training  is  one  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions which  can  be  made  to  the  man  who  is  preparing  himself 
for  business.  In  these  days  of  complicated  and  highly  organ- 
ized finance,  of  responsibility  which  extends  more  and  more 
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into  government,  the  citizen  surely  needs  training  in  the  habit 
of  making  a  close  and  careful  study  of  problems.  Careful 
analysis  after  intensive  search  for  the  truth  should  foster  a 
correct  conception  of  values  and  an  aversion  to  snap  judg- 
ments. 

Debate  training  should  also  give  intensive  practice  in  ex- 
tended brief  drawing,  the  study  and  application  of  introduc- 
tory principles,  the  synthesizing  of  evidence  into  a  coherent, 
unified  proof.  It  should  train  one  to  recognize  the  worth  of 
various  types  of  evidence,  to  assemble  proof  in  logical  order, 
and  to  grasp  the  relationship  between  points  of  different  rank. 

Debate  training  should,  I  believe,  give  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  utilization  of  evidence.  It  should  point  out  the  dan- 
ger of  pure  assertion,  what  constitutes  evidence,  from  what 
sources  it  may  be  derived,  what  forms  it  may  assume,  and  by 
what  tests  it  should  be  judged. 

Also,  the  program  should  include  special  training  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  persuasion.  We  all  know  that  a 
wide  distinction  exists  between  argument  and  contentiousness 
in  persuasion.  A  mother  told  me  recently  that  she  was  opposed 
to  her  daughter  taking  up  debate  for  she  feared  that  debating 
would  encourage  contentiousness.  Contentiousness  has  no 
place  in  debate  training.  It  is  argument  for  argument's  sake 
and  lacks  the  element  of  conviction  and  earnestness  so  essen- 
tial in  persuasion.  Debaters  should  be  taught  the  motives  which 
actuate  people  and  the  most  effective  methods  of  appealing 
to  those  motives.  The  course  which  teaches  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  persuasion  is  dangerous,  however, 
unless  its  relation  to  good  citizenship  is  stressed. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  debate  training  should  in- 
clude instruction  in  the  preparation  of  the  forensic.  There 
has  been  considerable  discussion  and  some  disagreement  as  to 
the  nature  of  that  instruction.  Some  claim  that  constructive 
speeches  should  be  entirely  extemporized  while  others  con- 
tend that  they  should  be  written  in  full  and  committed  to 
memory.  All  of  us  have  seen  debaters  that  seemed  to  consti- 
tute a  most  conclusive  justification  of  our  own  practices.  Oc- 
casionally we  are  blessed  with  a  debater  who  combines  a  fine 
ability  to  extemporize  with  conciseness,  clearness,  and  brev- 
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ity;  and  sometimes  we  have  debaters  who  cannot  extemporize 
and  who  must,  as  a  consequence,  have  their  phrasing  fairly 
well  in  mind.^  Between  memorized  and  extemporized  extremes, 
however,  lies  a  method  which  may  be  adaptable  to  a  larger 
number  of  students.  I  speak  of  the  practice  in  vogue  in  many 
schools  of  dividing  the  work  of  preparing  the  forensic  into  (2) 
carefully  writing  the  speech,  (1)  making  a  speech  outline 
which  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  extended  brief,  and  (3)  ex- 
temporizing from  the  outline.  It  is  claimed  by  those  who  use 
this  plan  that  the  student,  through  the  use  of  written  speech 
and  outline,  secures  the  advantages  accruing  to  both  the  other 
methods.  His  experience  in  extemporization  is  obtained  in  the 
refutation  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  inserting 
timely  comments  into  his  constructive  case.  It  is  admitted 
that  debate  training  should  not  interfere  with  spontaneity,  but 
neither  should  it  encourage  and  foster  volubility  and  careless 
diction.  Unquestionably,  other  things  being  equal,  extempori- 
zation is  the  ideal  method  of  speaking;  but  real  power  in  ex- 
temporization comes  only  with  long  years  of  exacting  practice 
in  written  work.  Debate  training  should  include  both.  The 
student  should  also  be  given  a  clear  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tion of  thought  and  style  and  should  be  taught  to  avoid  too 
rigid  adherence  to  rules  at  the  expense  of  the  literary  value 
of  the  forensic. 

As  the  seventh  objective,  I  would  list  the  knowledge  of 
fallacies  or  inconsistencies.  Of  course^,  careful  analysis  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  avoid  fallacy  in  reasoning.  Fallacies  ap- 
pear, however,  in  so  many  guises  and  are  often  so  well  con- 
cealed that  even  careful  analysis  would  not  reveal  them  if  their 
form  were  not  recognized.  The  same  difficulty  holds  true  in 
regard  to  fallacies  in  opposing  arguments. 

Probably  the  next  logical  thing  to  consider  in  checking  a 
program  is,  does  it  give  intensive  training  in  the  technique  of 
refutation — the  knowledge  of  how  to  prepare  for  refutation, 

-The  Editor  is  obliged  to  express  a  disagreement  with  this  statement.  His  ex- 
perience and  observation  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  anyone,  given 
sufficient  training  and  practice,  can  learn  to  speak  effectively  either  extempor- 
aneously or  memoriter.  Do  we  even  inherit  a  tendency  to  speak  better  one  way 
or  the  other,  .or  is  the  whole  thing  a  learned  affair,  an  acquired  habit  ?  Let  the 
speech  psychologists  come  forward. 
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what  to  refute,  and  how  to  refute.  As  an  essential  phase  of  the 
preparation  for  refutation,  we  should  perhaps  include  inten- 
sive training  in  the  immediate  meeting  of  opposing  arguments 
in  extempore  utterance.  The  debater  should  not  only  be  able 
to  see  weaknesses  and  loopholes  in  opposing  arguments  and  be 
able  to  point  them  out  clearly  but  he  must  be  able  to  defend 
every  statement  that  he  or  his  colleagues  have  made.  Thorough 
as  his  own  preparation  may  have  been,  entirely  unforeseen 
situations  such  as  fallacies  in  the  opposition's  reasoning  might 
arise  which  require  clear  thinking  and  instant  decisions. 

Not  only  should  a  program  of  debate  contain  a  complete 
preparation  for  participation  but  it  should  as  far  as  possible 
finish  off  the  training  with  an  actual  contest  for  every  man  and 
woman  on  every  squad,  even  though  that  contest  is  only  a 
clash  between  squad  members.  A  football  coach  would  not 
consider  his  training  complete  if  his  men  were  not  given  an 
opportunity  to  test  and  apply  the  principles  he  had  taught 
them,  if  not  in  a  game,  at  least  in  scrimmage.  No  training  is 
complete  which  fails  to  include  both  theory  and  practice. 

And  finally,  debate  should  foster  a  wholesome  love  of 
courtesy,  sportsmanship,  and  fair  play — courtesy  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  the  debate  toward  those  who  have  joined  you  in 
a  search  for  the  truth:  sportsmanship  in  one's  attitude  toward 
schools  that  differ  in  size,  sportsmanship  in  the  manner  in 
which  one  accepts  both  victory  and  defeat.  Fair  play  in  analy- 
sis, in  the  use  of  strategy,  questions,  challenges,  and  final  ref- 
utations. Fair  play  in  the  use  of  evidence  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  judges.  It  should  encourage  a  willingness  to  see  the 
other  person's  point  of  view  and  above  all,  it  should  foster  a 
spirit  of  good  fellowship,  a  desire  to  go  always  a  little  more 
than  halfway  in  the  effort  to  make  forensic  relations  more 
pleasant. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  be  a  good  sport  in  debate.  Foren- 
sic contests  are  often  as  tense,  keen,  and  even  bitter  as  are  the 
physical  contests  on  the  gridiron.  If  the  debater  has  been 
taught  to  meet  the  test  of  debate  successfully  he  is  better  pre- 
pared for  the  tests  of  life. 

This  discussion  has  made  no  attempt  to  thrust  upon  you 
the  ideas  and  practices  of  any  certain  individuals  or  schools. 
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Neither  has  it  made  any  pretense  of  suggesting  methods  of 
procedure.  It  merely,  as  its  title  states,  wishes  to  group  and 
explain  the  objectives  which  it  is  generally  agreed  any  good 
course  in  debate  should  strive  to  approximate.  Debate  train- 
ing surely  has  a  distinct  and  vital  place  in  any  educational  pro- 
gram. Directors  should  have  greater  confidence  in  the  service 
they  are  rendering  and  greater  pride  in  their  work,  viewing  it 
as  a  profession  with  definite  worthwhile  aims. 

If  our  objectives  are  clear  and  our  methods  always  honest 
and  effective,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  public  will  take 
renewed  interest  in  debating  and  that  the  attendance  problem 
will  solve  itself.  At  least,  debating  will  command  greater  pub- 
lic respect  and  more  fully  justify  its  place  in  the  educational 
program. 
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COACHING  DEBATE  TEAMS' 
Charles  A.  Marsh 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

In  any  enterprise  the  end  to  be  attained  usually  influences 
the  means  used  to  accomplish  that  end.  In  a  discussion  of  meth- 
ods of  coaching  debate  teams,  it  may  be  in  order  to  inquire: 
What  is  the  purpose  of  this  institution  of  inter-scholastic  and 
inter-collegiate  debating  which  is  so  extensively  practiced  in 
high  schools  and  colleges  today?  Why  do  we  engage  in  these  de- 
bates? What  are  we  seeking  to  accomplish? 

One  of  three  purposes  may  be  our  primary  goal.  First,  we 
may  be  debating  to  win  a  decision  over  an  opposing  team.  If 
we  hold  this  view,  debating  is  then  primarily  a  contest — a  game. 
The  end  is  to  win;  honestly,  if  we  can;  but  win.  Debating 
then  becomes  largely  a  struggle  between  coaches.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  the  dominating  purpose  in  some  of  the  debating  at  the 
present  time.  Attention  is  concentrated  upon  a  very  small 
group  of  students  who  are  given  intensive  training,  or  who  are 
expected  to  memorize  and  eloquently  recite  speeches  which 
have  been  prepared  for  them  by  their  coach.  Recently,  the 
present  speaker  quizzed  a  group  of  debaters  concerning  the 
methods  of  preparation  used  in  their  high-school  debates. 
Some  confessed  that  their  whole  participation  in  preparation 
was  to  commit  to  memory  a  speech  which  had  been  written 
for  them.  Others  admitted  that  the  coach  analyzed  the  ques- 
tion and  determined  the  issues  and  the  case.  In  some  instances, 
students  prepared  speeches,  which  were  later  carefully  revised 
and  rewritten  by  the  coach. 

As  one  high-school  coach  has  expressed  it:  "Many 
coaches  write  speeches,  prepare  briefs,  help  read,  and  do  about 
everything  except  deliver  the  speech.""  Many  high  schools 
patronize  publishers  who  specialize  in  ready-made  debates. 
A  letter  recently  received  from  one  of  these  publishers  began 
with  this  question:  "Would  you  let  $4.75  stand  between  you 

■"^The  substance  of  an  extemporaneous  address  made  at  the  Second  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Western  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  San  Francisco, 
California,  Nov.  27,  28,  and  29,  1930. 

-Raymond  H.  Barnard,  in  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  2, 
April,  1928,  p.  270. 
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and  a  successful  debating  season?"  The  letter  went  on  to  say 
that  for  the  small  sum  of  $4.75  you  could  secure  bibliography, 
briefs,  speeches,  strategy,  and  rebuttal  notes  on  any  one  of 
many  debate  questions. 

Unfortunately  these  questionable  practices  are  not  limited 
to  high-school  debating.  The  letter  just  referred  to,  stated  that 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  colleges  in  the  Middle  West  use  material 
published  by  this  company.  Undoubtedly  this  is  too  strong  a 
statement,  but  the  fact  remains  that  several  of  these  firms  con- 
tinue to  do  business  year  after  year.  They  must  have  some 
customers. 

Instances  are  known  to  the  speaker  where  college  and  uni- 
versity debate  coaches  have  been  guilty  of  all  the  sins  we  have 
already  mentioned.  We  know  of  an  instance  where  a  university 
debate  coach  even  selected  the  jokes  which  his  debaters  used 
in  a  contest  with  an  Oxford  team. 

A  second  purpose  which  some  hold  to  be  the  primary 
objective  of  debating  is  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion. We  would  not  be  misunderstood  at  this  point.  We  insist 
that  debaters  should  always  be  in  pursuit  of  the  truth.  They 
should  always  seek  the  facts.  We  would  contend  with  Socrates 
that  "The  first  rule  of  good  speaking  is  that  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  should  know  the  truth  of  what  he  is  going  to  say.  .  .  . 
There  never  is  nor  ever  will  be  a  real  art  of  speaking  which  is 
unconnected  with  the  truth."  We  would  not  tolerate  the  use 
of  erroneous  or  distorted  evidence.  We  would  deplore  unethical 
practices  of  whatever  nature.  Debaters  and  coaches  who  hold 
that  a  purely  disinterested  search  for  truth  is  the  end  of  de- 
bating will  not  resort  to  the  practices  which  are  so  often  pres- 
ent when  the  end  is  to  win  decisions. 

But  is  it  not  rather  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  the  im- 
mature minds  of  students  scarcely  out  of  their  teens  can  "es- 
tablish the  truth"  of  the  type  of  propositions  generally  used 
in  debates?  What  is  "the  truth"  of  the  proposition,  "Resolved, 
that  the  nations  should  adopt  a  policy  of  free  trade,"  which 
is  being  debated  by  many  colleges  this  season?  On  which  side 
of  this  question  is  the  truth?  Is  it  possible  that  two  college  de- 
bate teams  in  ninety  minutes  of  time,  can  finally  settle  this 
question  which  has  challenged  the  thinking  of  statesmen  for 
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many  generations?  Does  a  decision  in  debate  mean  that  the 
winning  team  is  right  and  the  losing  team  is  wrong?  We  believe 
that  it  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  a  debate  to  convince  the 
audience  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  a  proposition.  Contest  de- 
bating is  not  held  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  truth  of 
the  proposition. 

What,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  the  purpose  of  debating 
contests?  If  we  are  not  debating  primarily  to  win,  and  if  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  question  discussed, 
why  debate? 

We  believe  there  is  a  third  purpose  which  fully  justifies 
all  the  time  and  effort  expended  on  these  contests.  We  believe 
that  debating  contests  are  primarily  for  the  development  of  the 
students  participating.  We  think  they  afford  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  and  practice  of  effective  methods  of  speech- 
making.  We  contend  that  nothing  should  be  done,  either  in 
preparation  for  a  debate  or  while  on  the  platform,  which  does 
not  redound  to  the  lasting  advantage  of  the  student.  Debaters 
properly  coached  should  receive  valuable  training  in  methods 
of  research,  in  analytical  processes,  in  logical  thinking,  in  or- 
ganization of  material,  in  skill  to  detect  and  to  refute  fallacious 
argument.  To  accomplish  this,  the  students,  not  the  coach, 
must  prepare  the  debates.  When  debaters  stand  upon  the  plat- 
form they  must  present  the  results  of  their  own  work,  not  a 
speech  prepared  largely  by  the  coach,  or  brought  ready-made 
from  some  "bootlegger." 

How,  then,  may  we  coach  debate  teams  that  these  ends 
may  be  fully  accomplished?  In  answering  that  question  I  have 
been  requested  to  explain  the  methods  of  coaching  which  I 
have  been  using  for  the  past  several  years.  To  do  this,  I  must 
be  somewhat  personal. 

At  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  we  use  what 
we  call  "the  open-squad  system,"  rather  than  the  usual  "try- 
out."  The  first  point  of  difference  is  that  teams  are  selected 
after  the  students  are  thoroughly  prepared  on  the  question  in- 
stead of  being  chosen  early  in  the  season  and  prepared  after- 
wards. When  we  are  ready  to  begin  work  upon  a  debate  propo- 
sition an  announcement  is  made,  calling  all  men  who  are  inter- 
ested, to  meet  at  a  designated  hour.  Usually  from  forty  to  fifty 
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men  respond.  At  this  first  meeting  the  method  of  coaching  is 
explained  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  men  and  an  hour  selected 
for  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  squad. 

From  four  to  six  weeks  (depending  on  the  length  of  time 
before  the  first  debate)  is  now  spent  in  a  general  study  of  the 
question.  Each  man  usually  works  independently.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  do  original  research  and  to  bring  to  the  weekly  meet- 
ings of  the  squad  the  results  of  his  investigations.  At  the  squad 
meetings  the  men  engage  in  a  free  discussion  of  the  subject, 
seeking  first  to  understand  fully  every  term  included  in  the 
proposition  and  to  determine  the  issues  inherent  in  the  ques- 
tion. The  coach  simply  acts  as  chairman  and  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent more  than  one  man  from  talking  at  a  time.  He  also  tries 
to  give  each  man  equal  opportunity  to  participate.  This  is  not 
always  easy,  for  frequently  the  session  becomes  very  lively 
with  the  eagerness  of  the  men  to  enter  into  the  discussion.  In 
an  endeavor  to  secure  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  subject,  the 
coach  asks  questions  directing  the  line  of  the  discussion,  but 
he  refrains  from  interjecting  his  own  opinions  on  contro- 
versial matters.  He  is  seeking  to  have  the  debaters  make  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  proposition,  unbiased  by  any  opinions 
which  he  may  hold  on  the  question.  Frequently,  at  the  close  of 
a  session,  the  coach  proposes  questions  which  the  members  of 
the  squad  are  to  be  prepared  to  answer  at  the  next  meeting. 

Since  the  coach  is  not  preparing  to  debate  the  question 
himself,  he  does  not  read  the  special  material  upon  the  sub- 
ject. His  knowledge  of  the  subject,  except  such  general  back- 
ground as  he  may  have  had  before  the  proposition  was  selected, 
comes  from  hearing  the  men  discuss  the  question.  It  may  be 
contended  that,  if  the  coach  is  not  himself  thoroughly  informed 
upon  the  subject,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  correct  factual  er- 
rors which  the  men  may  make.  The  members  of  the  squad  can 
be  trusted  to  take  care  of  such  matters.  If  a  member  is  making 
a  mis-statement,  some  other  member  of  the  squad  will  quickly 
take  him  to  task.  It  is  better  that  the  coach  shall  not  know  so 
much  about  the  question  that  he  will  be  tempted  to  influence 
the  debaters  to  accept  his  views.  The  present  speaker  is  happy 
to  be  able  to  say  that,  in  over  thirty  years  of  experience  in 
coaching  debate  teams,  he  has  never  in  a  single  instance  de- 
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termined  the  issues  for  a  debate  or  outlined  a  case  or  a  speech. 
He  does,  however,  criticize  the  work  produced  by  the  men,  but 
never  to  the  extent  of  interjecting  his  own  ideas  to  replace  those 
of  the  student. 

After  this  period  of  general  study,  during  which  the  men 
have  participated  freely  in  discussion,  the  members  of  the 
squad  make  five-minute  speeches,  in  which  each  man  is  limited 
to  the  development  of  a  single  point.  Here  the  interest  becomes 
so  keen  that  men  frequently  throw  away  the  point  they  had 
intended  to  discuss  and  use  their  time  in  refuting  arguments 
presented  by  previous  speakers.  Thus  the  men  get  valuable 
training  and  experience  in  rebuttal  work. 

Next,  the  men  are  divided  into  teams  of  two  men  each  for 
a  series  of  practice  debates.  Following  each  debate,  the  work 
of  the  men  participating  is  fully  and  freely  discussed  by  the 
squad.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  hold  extra  meetings  of 
the  squad  to  hear  all  these  debates.  These  rounds  of  debate  con- 
tinue, with  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  teams,  as  long  as  time 
permits. 

About  a  week  before  the  date  of  each  intercollegiate  de- 
bate the  coach  selects  from  the  squad  the  team  for  that  par- 
ticular debate.  Teams  are  chosen  for  a  single  debate,  never  for 
the  season.  A  team  may  debate  more  than  once.  A  man  may  be 
a  member  of  two  or  more  teams  with  a  different  colleague  each 
time.  The  aim  is  to  use  the  largest  possible  number  of  men, 
rather  than  to  limit  participation  to  a  few  ''stars." 

As  soon  as  a  team  is  chosen,  the  two  men  decide  upon  the 
"case"  they  will  present  and  then  come  in  and  talk  it  over  with 
the  coach.  It  should  be  understood  at  this  point  that  the  squad 
does  not  work  out  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  "case"  which 
all  debaters  must  use.  It  will,  of  course,  sometimes  happen  that 
a  certain  "case"  will  seem  to  a  majodty  of  the  squad  to  be  the 
strongest  possible  presentation  of  the  question.  But  the  will 
of  the  majority  is  never  forced  upon  the  minority.  No  debater 
is  ever  required  to  present  any  particular  line  of  argument. 
At  every  stage  of  the  work,  the  men  are  given  the  freest  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  expression. 

Under  this  method  of  coaching,  the  men  are  prepared  on 
all  phases  of  the  question  and  they  are  able  on  short  notice  to 
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speak  either  first  or  second  on  a  team.  The  men  are  usually 
prepared  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but  no  man  is  ever 
required  to  speak  on  a  side  of  the  proposition  against  his  con- 
victions, if  he  has  convictions  on  the  subject. 

The  debaters  use  the  extemporaneous  method  of  speaking. 
Arguments  are  usually  reduced  to  writing,  but  speeches  are 
not  committed  to  memory.  The  men  are  not  coached  in  delivery. 
The  regular  class  work  in  public  speaking  is  depended  upon  to 
develop  effectiveness  in  presentation. 

May  we  say  in  conclusion  that  we  firmly  believe  in  de- 
cision debates.  The  contest  feature  impels  the  men  to  do  their 
best  work,  but  we  do  not  make  winning  the  objective.  We 
know  that  a  victory  cannot  add  to,  or  a  defeat  subtract  from, 
the  real  benefit  which  the  speakers  have  received  in  debating 
a  subject.  Contestants  should  be  taught  to  realize  that  they 
usually  drive  more  benefit  from  defeats  than  from  victories. 
I  frequently  say  to  students  that,  in  thirty  years  of  direct  con- 
tact with  public-speaking  contests,  I  have  not  observed  one  in- 
stance where  a  contestant  was  really  injured  by  defeat,  but  I 
have  known  of  numerous  cases  where  students  have  been  posi- 
tively harmed  by  too  much  success.  Many  college  debate 
coaches  will  testify  that  their  most  serious  problems  are  often 
afforded  by  students  who  have  won  too  many  honors  in  high 
school.  While  preparing  for  contest  debates  the  decision  should 
always  be  a  secondary  consideration.  The  methods  of  prepara- 
tion and  of  coaching  should  always  be  such  as  will  secure  for 
each  student  the  utmost  in  personal  development. 
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CURRICULAR  TRAINING  IN  PARLIAMENTARY  LAW 

Alta  B.  Hall 

School  of  Speech,  University  of  Southern  Califorma 

Organizations,  or  group  associations,  furnish  the  keynote 
for  the  present  age.  Although  government  and  religion  have 
functioned  through  group  intercourse  for  centuries,  today  its 
scope  includes  every  phase  of  human  relationship.  Inasmuch  as 
organizations  are  the  primary  instrument  through  which  prog- 
ress is  being  achieved,  education  has  consigned  to  it  two  ad- 
ditional tasks:  first,  that  of  preparing  a  greater  number  of 
people  to  speak  cogently;  and  second,  acquainting  them  with 
the  laws  under  which  organized  bodies  function.  These  two 
tasks  place  added  responsibility  upon  the  directors  of  the 
speech  curriculum,  and  necessitate  the  incorporation  into  the 
curriculum  of  parliamentary  law. 

In  all  social  institutions  is  this  interdependence  of  group 
association,  parliamentary  order,  and  potent  speaking  ob- 
served. Do  not  service  clubs  with  their  cooperative  spirit, 
women's  associations  with  their  combined  intellectual  and 
social  programs,  national  and  international  political  committees 
with  their  attempt  at  peaceful  solution  of  differences,  the 
church  with  its  increasing  number  of  clubs  and  its  interde- 
nominational societies,  and  the  national  federations  in  all  pro- 
fessions, call  upon  almost  every  individual  for  persuasive 
speech  and  parliamentary  conduct?  In  the  lives  of  old  and 
young  alike,  group  intercourse  with  its  attendant  persuasive 
speech  and  parliamentary  conduct  forms  an  essential  element. 
The  seven-year-old  boy  next  door  is  captain  of  his  second- 
grade  football  team,  his  sister  in  the  kindergarten  is  chairman 
of  the  flower  committee  for  her  room,  their  "dad"  is  president 
of  the  State  Medical  Association,  their  uncle  is  at  present  func- 
tioning on  a  committee  at  Geneva,  and  their  mother!  Is  it  not 
in  order  to  designate  this  a  "Main  Street"  home?  At  the  same 
time,  is  not  the  political  home  of  these  people,  the  American 
Republic,  a  government  functioning  today  to  a  large  extent 
through  organized  public  discussion?  Is  not  the  international 
situation  being  considered  almost  wholly  through  committees? 
Probably  at  no  time  was  former  "Czar"  Reed's  declaration,  "A 
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committee  is  the  eye,  ear,  hand,  and  very  often  the  brain  of  an 
assembly,"  more  true  than  it  is  today. 

The  question  before  the  house,  now,  is;  How  may  teachers 
of  speech  function  in  this  exigency?  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  show  that  parliamentary  procedure,  furnishing  a  com- 
mon system  of  laws,  offers  a  universal  tool  with  which  teachers 
of  speech  may  meet  this  added  task;  to  discuss  the  place  that 
parliamentary  law  may  rightfully  claim  in  the  academic  cur- 
riculum; and  to  suggest  methods  of  procedure  in  the  teaching 
of  the  subject. 

Although  parliamentary  law  formerly  was  forged  "by  de- 
mocracy for  democracy,"^  today  in  all  the  civilized  nations 
wherever  people  assemble  a  common  form  of  procedure  is  in 
general  use.  This  procedure  differs  only  in  minor  details  in 
the  various  countries.  It  serves  everywhere  the  same  purpose 
and  is  based  upon  the  same  principles,  because  underlying 
parliamentary  practice  are  the  social,  or  psychological,  laws 
of  group  intercourse;  they  are  not  rules  superimposed  upon 
parliamentary  procedure.  Wherever  organizations  are  formed, 
there  are  groupings  of  individuals;  in  order  to  function  effi- 
ciently these  groupings  must  be  orderly;  the  specific  procedure 
that  has  worked  best  in  furthering  the  purpose  of  these  group- 
ings is  put  down;  this  order  is  the  codification  of  parliamentary 
law.  Therefore,  it  is  a  working  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
law,  a  practical  acquaintanceship  with  its  general  principles, 
that  enables  the  Main  Street  type  of  person,  whether  he  is  the 
product  of  Wall  Street,  of  S  Street,  or  of  Third  Avenue,  to  feel 
that  he  has  a  tool  which  will  enable  him  to  present  his  content 
most  effectively. 

Because  of  its  purpose  and  principles,  parliamentary  law 
offers  to  departments  of  speech,  in  addition  to  an  actual  call, 
a  distinct  tender  of  reciprocity.  The  universality  of  parlia- 
mentary law  calls  to  speech;  the  purpose  of  parliamentary 
law — "to  ascertain  the  enlightened  will  of  the  assembly  to 
which  it  is  applied"" — calls  to  speech;  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  parliamentary  law  call  to  speech.  Fortunately,  the  speech 

^William  Hawley  Davis,  Parliamentary  Procedure  and  Formal  Debating, 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education,  Volume  XII,  Number  1, 
Feb.,  1926. 
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curriculum  can  easily  heed  the  call,^  for  parliamentary  law  suc- 
cessfully precedes  public  speaking,  and  becomes  a  psychologi- 
cal method  of  approach  to  a  study  of  it,  thereby  rendering  serv- 
ice. The  most  difficult  problem  confronting  any  teacher  of  pub- 
lic speaking  is  to  create  in  each  student  sufficient  confidence  for 
him  to  volunteer  to  talk  before  the  class.  The  student's  natural 
instinct,  despite  the  reputed  ego  of  youth,  is  to  shrink  from  ex- 
pressing his  ideas  in  public,  with  the  result  that,  when  called 
upon  to  speak,  his  mind  is  concentrated  upon  his  desire  to 
overcome  his  fear  rather  than  upon  sharing  his  knowledge  or 
joy  with  his  hearers.  Parliamentary  law,  here,  proffers  its  as- 
sistance by  providing  a  multitude  of  short  and  definite  remarks, 
most  of  which  require  that  a  pupil  rise  and  that  he  concentrate 
his  mind  upon  the  exact  thing  that  he  is  saying.  In  the  be- 
ginning stages  of  practice  in  a  parliamentary-law  class,  a  stu- 
dent is  willing  and  glad  to  volunteer  to  say,  "I  second  the  mo- 
tion," or  'T  move  to  adjourn,"  while  the  same  student  would 
shrink  from  volunteering  to  make  a  ''speech"  in  a  public-speak- 
ing class.  As  the  practice  continues,  the  student  finds  himself 
able  to  enter  into  argument,  explanation,  and  persuasion  in 
order  to  support  or  oppose  a  motion,  although  it  never  occurs 
to  him,  after  having  made  a  five-minute  attack  upon  another 
pupil's  motion,  that  he  is  making  an  impromptu  speech.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  course,  however,  he  becomes  conscious  that 
he  is  ready  and  willing  to  speak  formally.  Thus  parliamentary 
law  provides  a  simple  psychological  approach  to  the  study  of 
public  speaking.  It  is  easily  recognizable  that  the  formal  train- 
ing of  parliamentary  law  dovetails  debating.  This  same  pro- 
cedure also  offers  affiliation  with  the  divisions  of  the  speech 
field  which  are  spoken  of  as  the  fine  art  side  of  speech,  for  the 
audience  consciousness,  the  poise,  the  self-confidence  developed 
through  the  fundamental  principles  of  parliamentary  law  guide 
the  reader  or  the  actor  to  an  ingenuousness  often  lacking  with- 
out such  introductory  experience. 

Thus  far  the  discussion  has  centered  upon  the  logical  en- 
treaty of  parliamentary  procedure  to  be  accepted  into   the 


^See  Lyman  S.  Judson,  The  Place  of  Parliamentary  Law  in  the  High  School 
Speech  Program,  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  November,  X929,  (Sup- 
plement). 
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speech  curriculum.  Now  the  question  arises,  How  shall  parlia- 
mentary law  be  entered — as  a  course  by  itself,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  public-speaking  and  debating  courses?  At  least,  it  is 
expedient  to  claim  that  it  should  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  non- 
essential extra-curricular  subject.  The  previous  discussion  has 
justified  the  place  of  parliamentary  law  in  the  regular  speech 
program.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  more  justice  is 
done  to  parliamentary  law  in  offering  it  as  a  separate  course, 
in  that  students  attain  a  more  thorough  grounding  in  its  princi- 
ples and  in  its  practical  use.  By  studying  parliamentary  law 
as  a  distinct  subject  amalgamated  with  group  intercourse,  the 
student  realizes  more  completely  the  social  laws  underlying 
group  fellowship;  through  the  class  practice  he  assimilates  the 
idea  that  the  fundamentals  of  cooperation  and  of  good  citizen- 
ship are  synonymous  with  the  basic  principles  of  parliamentary 
law:  to  accede  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  to  respect  the  rights 
of  others,  to  participate  in  the  discussions  and  work  of  the 
group,  and  to  execute  in  good  faith  the  decisions  of  the  organ- 
ization, even  though  opposed  to  his  own  views.  Therefore,  while 
recognition  is  given  to  the  strength  of  the  arguments  for  the 
combination  of  parliamentary  law  with  the  public-speaking 
course  or  the  course  in  argumentation,  the  basic  value  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  subject  is  better  realized  in  studying  it  sepa- 
rately. 

If  parliamentary  law  is  to  be  listed  as  a  regular  independent 
course,  the  question  next  confronting  directors  of  the  speech 
curriculum  is,  whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  offered  as  an  accredited 
one?  Parliamentary  law  is  a  compact  subject  composed  of  a 
system  of  rules  based  upon  a  few  fundamental  principles.  The 
class  practice  in  the  subject  necessitates  development  of  rapid 
reasoning  power  and  requires  a  liberal  study  of  governmental 
and  economic  problems.  The  most  academic-minded  adminis- 
trator— when  shown  that  its  content  includes  the  principles 
underlying  the  rules  for  each  motion;  the  theory  underlying 
debate,  voting,  and  elections;  and  the  basic  reasons  for  the 
respective  duties  of  specific  officers,  for  the  procedure  of  com- 
mittees, and  for  the  technique  in  framing  constitutions — will 
admit  its  merit  to  inclusion  among  accredited  courses  without 
considering  the  two  outside  requisites  for  the  class  practice. 
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Again,  it  is  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  the  content  of 
parliamentary  law  is  equivalent  to  the  content  of  two-unit 
courses. 

The  academic  right  to  an  accredited  place  for  parliamen- 
tary law  in  the  curriculum  having  been  set  forth,  the  remainder 
of  this  article  is  devoted  to  the  method  of  presenting  the  sub- 
ject. 

Logically,  there  are  many  important  and  unimportant  de- 
tails essential  to  incorporation  in  a  complete  manual  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  to  be  used  by  organizations  as  their  parlia- 
mentary authority.  Logically,  also,  it  follows  that  a  study  of  the 
subject  as  a  high-school  or  a  college  course  can  not  be  based 
on  a  manual,  without  selection  of  the  material,  and  without 
addition  of  methodology  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.^ 

As  to  selection,  the  student  should  be  given  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  rules  of  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  the 
principles  underlying  social  intercourse,  together  with  con- 
siderable training  in  reasoning  deductively  from  these  princi- 
ples. With  this  as  a  basis,  he  will  be  able  to  formulate  the 
reasonable  and  correct  rule  covering  any  particular  or  unex- 
pected situation.  After  having  mastered  the  principles  and  the 
reasoning,  the  student  can  then  intelligently  consult  one  of  the 
exhaustive  manuals  for  any  minor  rule. 

Arrangement  of  the  material  should  also  be  made  by  the 
instructor  if  a  manual  is  used  instead  of  a  textbook.  Such  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  that  the  student  can  progress  easily 
from  one  subject  to  another.  In  a  reference  book  or  manual, 
motions  and  other  rules  are  discussed  in  the  order  of  the  parlia- 
mentary classification  of  them;  in  a  class  study,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  teach  the  principles  of  the  subject,  the  motions  and 
rules  should  be  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  student  can 
best  understand  and  use  them,  each  topic  serving  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  one  that  follows,  thus  building  step  by  step  a  con- 
nected knowledge  of  the  subject. 

With  the  two  preceding  ideas  governing  the  outline,  the 

*There  have  long  been  good  manuals  of  the  subject ;  but  recently  a  few  text- 
books on  parliamentary  law  have  been  published,  so  a  class  need  not  be  incon- 
veniienced  because  of  inability  to  make  proper  selection  or  to  determine  satis- 
factorv  method. 
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writer  would  suggest  a  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terial somewhat  as  follows:^ 

1.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles 
requisite  to  the  achievement  of  the  purpose  of  parliamentary 
law,  pointing  out  its  purposes:  enabling  an  assembly  to  trans- 
act business  with  speed  and  efficiency,  protecting  the  rights  of 
each  individual  therein,  and  preserving  a  spirit  of  harmony 
among  the  members. 

2.  Rules  upon  which  are  based  the  presentation,  disposi- 
tion, and  classification  of  motions. 

3.  Discussion  of  the  main  motion,  amendments,  and  mo- 
tions dealing  witih  correction  of  errors  or  gaining  of  informa- 
tion, so  that  the  student  may  start  acquiring  his  knowledge 
through  practice. 

4.  Discussion  of  the  mechanics  of  organizations:  debate, 
voting,  nominations  and  election,  the  formation  of  an  organiza- 
tion, the  drafting  and  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
respective  qualifications  and  duties  of  officers,  function  and 
procedure  of  committees. 

5.  Development  of  the  remaining  motions. 

6.  Presentation  of  model  forms  for  such  tasks  as  those 
encountered  by  committees  or  by  a  secretary. 

The  final  consideration  is  one  of  pedagogical  methods. 
Every  instructor  here  has  opportunity  for  originality  in  de- 
veloping initiative  on  the  part  of  the  students.  As  the  psycholo- 
gist tells  us  that  the  effect  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  ac- 
companying practice  has  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  re- 
sults attained,  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  those  habits 
will  be  most  readily  and  securely  formed  that  have  pleasurable 
results,  the  writer  suggests  that  the  study  of  parliamentary  law 
be  entered  upon  in  a  spirit  of  vivid  dramatization;  that  from 
the  very  beginning,  the  class  conduct  the  meetings  as  those  of 
a  regular  organization  except  that  the  motions  proposed  have 
no  effect  whether  carried  or  lost.  Let  the  class  dramatize  a 
meeting  of  international  import,  as  the  London  Conference;  or 
a  purely  civic  meeting,  as  a  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Let 
one  student  act  as  chairman,  another  as  secretary,  and  as  soon 

^The  arrangement  is  based  on  Hall  and  Sturgis,  A  Textbook  on  Parliamen- 
tary Law.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1930. 
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as  feasible,  another  as  parliamentarian.  Several  students  should 
then  introduce  original  motions  apropos  to  the  organization 
dramatized.  All  of  the  class  should  be  ready  to  discuss  any  of 
the  motions  as  soon  as  discussion  is  called  for  and  to  vote 
when  the  chairman  takes  the  vote.  This  procedure  in  general 
should  be  carried  out  at  each  meeting  of  the  class,  permitting 
only  such  motions  to  be  proposed  as  have  been  studied.  Con- 
duct of  the  meeting  may  be  varied  at  the  suggestion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class  or  of  the  instructor;  for  example,  the  day 
point  of  order  is  practiced,  the  chairman  might  be  permitted 
to  serve  only  until  he  makes  a  mistake  that  is  called  to  his  at- 
tention by  a  point  of  order,  and  then  he  should  appoint  another 
student  to  fill  the  office  under  the  same  conditions.  Interest  is 
sometimes  added  by  dividing  the  class  into  guests  and  active 
participants,  the  guests  being  newspaper  reporters  and  the  like. 
A  court  scene  might  be  dramatized  in  which  parliamentary  law 
is  being  prosecuted  with  public  speaking  as  the  judge.  At  the 
time  of  studying  nominations  and  elections,  two  elections  might 
be  held;  one  a  dramatization  of  a  student  body  election  with 
the  petition  form  of  nomination;  another  a  Junior  Red  Cross 
election  with  a  nominating  committee.  Ample  opportunity  for 
practice  in  all  phases  of  parliamentary  procedure  may  be  af- 
forded through  dramatization  of  the  various  youth  movements 
throughout  the  world,  as  exemplified  in  their  national  or  inter- 
national sessions. 

By  the  time  the  formation  of  an  organization  has  been 
studied,  the  students  have  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
parliamentary  principles  that  it  may  be  profitable  to  permit 
the  class  to  form  a  permanent  organization,  which  will  produce 
for  the  members  all  of  the  practice  work  necessary  in  real 
situations.  The  first  of  these  will  be  the  drafting  and  adoption 
of  its  constitution  and  by-laws,  after  which  will  take  place  the 
election  of  its  officers,  followed  by  the  appointment  and  func- 
tioning of  its  standing  committees  and  any  needed  special  com- 
mittees. The  regular  tasks  of  an  organization  will  then  arise 
and  will  create  an  interest  for  studying  the  remaining  motions. 
The  conduct  of  this  organization  will  afford  a  test  of  the  ability 
of  the  students  to  formulate  needed  rules  accurately  according 
to  their  training  in  reasoning  from  fundamental  principles. 
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Variation  may  enter  through  injection  of  program  meetings 
in  addition  to  business  meetings. 

The  class  may  find  it  enjoyable  to  close  the  work  of  the 
year  with  a  Parliamentary  Contest.  The  class  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  and  for  the  purpose  of  clearness  names  are  given 
to  both  sides,  such  as  Republicans  and  Democrats,  or  Majority 
and  Minority.  One  of  the  sides  is  given  a  number  of  members 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  class,  the  remaining  third  composing 
the  other  side.  The  majority  introduces  the  motion  that  the 
minority  opposes.  The  aim  of  the  majority  is  to  bring  the  mo- 
tion it  has  introduced  to  a  vote  within  thirty  minutes,  while  the 
aim  of  the  minority  is  to  keep  this  motion  from  coming  to  a 
vote.  The  minority  must  accomplish  its  task  by  employing 
parliamentary  tactics,  since  debate  is  limited  to  half  a  minute 
for  each  speaker.  Interest  may  be  heightened  by  a  small  group 
of  the  majority  forming  themselves  into  an  insurgent  group, 
adding  to  the  general  excitement  by  speaking  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  and  by  introducing  motions  and  ideas  of 
their  own.  Although  it  is,  indeed,  not  the  aim  of  parliamentary 
law  to  block  action  by  the  minority,  as  is  attempted  in  this 
contest,  the  practice  in  rapid  thinking  that  such  a  contest  af- 
fords, makes  it  an  effective  test  of  the  pupil's  knowledge.  It 
may  be  used  in  lieu  of  a  final  examination. 

Another  form  of  contest  that  is  interesting  is  held  by 
dividing  the  class  into  three  groups  for  a  party  convention 
modeled  after  the  actual  meetings  of  such  a  body,  each  group 
supporting  a  different  candidate.  If  desired,  interest  in  the 
contest  may  be  heightened  by  providing  songs,  slogans,  and 
humorous  political  banners  for  the  different  parties.  The  best 
results  are  achieved  where  the  contest  is  given  before  an  audi- 
ence, which  serves  as  a  stimulus  for  quickened  thinking  and 
accurate  demonstration  of  parliamentary  principles.  In  order 
that  all  may  hear  and  see  what  is  being  said  and  done,  the  class 
may  be  seated  upon  a  platform  with  lines  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  groups;  while  the  chairman  may  stand  in  the  audi- 
ence toward  the  rear  of  the  room.  This  enables  the  audience  to 
see  and  hear  the  contestants.'' 


^For  further  suggestions  of  this  nature,  see  Hall  and  Sturgis,  A   Textbook 
on  Parliamentary  Law. 
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Dumas  said:  "Give  me  two  boards  and  a  passion,  and  I 
will  create  a  drama."  As  one  desirous  that  parliamentary  law 
enact  its  rightful  part  in  the  academic  curriculum,  the  writer 
speaks  for  parliamentary  law:  "Give  me  two  units  and  a  group 
and  I  will  create  power." 
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SPEECH  IN  THE   SERVICE  OF   DELIBERATION 
Gladys  Murphy  Graham 

Los  Angeles,  California 

The  general  theme  focusing  the  convention  discussion  and 
the  volume  which  is  to  grow  out  of  it  intrigue  me — "A  Pro- 
gram for  Speech  in  a  Democracy."  Has  a  democracy,  then, 
special  needs,  are  there  ways  in  which  its  speech  requirements 
and  speech  practices  differ  appreciably  from  those  of  areas 
under  other  governmental  forms?  The  question  takes  my 
thought  back  to  instances  and  situations  in  countries  of  many 
a  type  and  political  coloration:  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat 
in  the  Land  of  Revolution ;  dictatorships  of  decidedly  the  non- 
proletariat  on  its  border  and  to  the  west;  monarchies,  consti- 
tutional and  otherwise;  republics;  workers  in  the  ascendancy, 
fascists  dominating  the  scene,  Heimwehr  torchlight  proces- 
sions winding  their  ominous,  flickering  way  around  the  famous 
Ringstrasse  of  Vienna  to  mass  in  front  of  the  Ministry  of  War 
— for  speeches.  Vaugoin  haranguing  the  crowd  from  the  bal- 
cony. .  .  .  Speeches  always,  in  and  translated  out  of  many  a 
tongue.  One  comes  to  note  types  as  they  appear  and  reappear, 
to  check  up  differences  and  similarities. 

"Oratory" 

One  generalization  soon  emerges:  "oratory"  (carefully 
enclosed  in  quotation  marks )  is  not  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
any  governmental  type.  Verily  it  may  be  said  to  be  interna- 
tional in  its  scope!  In  Washington,  a  half-dozen  months  ago, 
I  spent  an  afternoon  at  a  session  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
It  is  always  a  speech  show  with  a  considerable  interest;  this 
time  observers  were  treated  to  a  special  performance.  The  ele- 
vator man  flung  the  door  open  with  a  flourish  and  a  "To  your 
right,  lady,  and  you  better  hurry.  Pat  Harrison  is  lambasting 
the  president  and  that's  oratory  worth  hearing."  It  was,  though 
not  perhaps  in  the  entirely  laudatory  sense  in  which  the  admir- 
ing master  of  the  elevator  meant  it.  It  stands  as  Exhibit  A  in 
a  long  and  multi-national  listing.  .  .  . 

In  Germany  on  a  summer  evening  a  bitter  harangue  was 
being  made  against  Stresemann,  the  dead  leader  toward  peace 
and  moderation,  and  an  appeal  for  Hitlerite  supremacy.  Sue- 
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cess  to  the  radical  Right!  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  must  be 
torn  to  pieces!  Typical  spread-eagleism  speaking  in  the  voice 
so  well  known  to  it — and  this  in  the  East  Prussian  city  of 
Konigsberg,  associated  for  most  of  us  with  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason !  The  battle  of  the  posters  and  the  soap  boxes  extended 
to  the  very  wall  of  the  old  cathedral  a  few  feet  from  the  tomb 
of  Kant. 

A  professor  of  history  spoke  for  an  hour  and  forty  min- 
utes in  the  park  of  the  tiny,  improvised  War  Museum  in  Kau- 
nas, the  "temporary  capital"  of  Lithuania.  He  had  lived 
through  the  Russian  Revolution  and  experienced  the  methods 
of  the  Cheka;  he  had  been  in  Vilnius,  Lithuania's  historic  capi- 
tal, when  it  was  taken;  he  had  worked  through  the  difficult 
years  of  attempted  building  after  the  rebirth  of  a  nation.  The 
experiences  had  left  their  mark.  His  voice  was  shrill,  poor  to 
the  point  of  abnormality,  his  gestures  far  from  polished — and 
yet  a  mass  of  people,  crowded  into  the  enclosure,  stood  very 
still  and  listened,  while  outside  others  packed  the  narrow 
streets:  bent  peasant  women  with  great  slabs  of  bare  feet  and 
handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  heads,  men  of  all  ages  and  sta- 
tions, soldiers,  here  and  there  smartly  dressed  young  couples 
of  the  new  age,  peasant  girls  in  vivid  native  costumes.  ...  It 
was  an  unforgettable  audience  and  the  professor,  standing  on 
the  improvised  platform,  was  not  doing  the  "appeal"  type  of 
thing;  rather  he  was  telling  simply,  vividly  to  this  people  the 
story  of  its  country.  I  could  not  understand  the  words  in  the 
ancient  language;  only  later  in  translation  did  I  know  specifi- 
cally the  thing  said.  But  I  could  not  miss  the  sincerity  and  the 
authentic  feeling  of  it;  I  could  not  fail  to  understand  the  re- 
sponse of  those  who  listened.  I  stood  as  still  as  any  for  that 
hour  and  forty  minutes  and  it  did  not  seem  a  long  time.  The 
speech  content,  analyzed,  showed  the  straight  historic,  develop- 
mental approach.  It  was  the  story  of  a  people  once  great  and 
free,  conquered  and  held  for  generations  in  bondage,  regaining 
the  birthright  of  freedom,  to  lose  in  the  moment  of  national 
resurrection  the  city  that  stood  at  the  center  of  its  life.  ...  It 
was  story  held  in  the  web  of  history,  told  without  benefit  of 
purple  patches,  by  one  to  whom  it  was  vivid,  and  tragic,  and 
compellingly  real.  It  was  the  type  of  thing  one  hears  not  infre- 
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quently  in  the  Europe  of  today:  oratory  with  logical  form  and 
content  held  in  distinct  emotional  focus,  offered  up  on  the  altar 
of  nationalism — and  irredentism. 

One  late  September  afternoon  in  Geneva  something  of 
special  importance  was  obviously  about  to  happen.  The  news 
passed  from  one  to  another  down  the  halls  of  the  Secretariat 
and  was  whispered  in  the  Glass  Room.  Newspaper  men  ad- 
journed in  a  body.  Young  secretaries  of  legation  rushed  to  the 
phone  to  tell  their  wives  not  to  miss  the  late  session  at  the  Bati- 
ment  Electoral.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  find  a  free  taxi  to 
take  one  over.  .  .  .  The  diplomatic  gallery  was  full  to  capacity; 
a  stir  of  anticipation  was  in  the  air,  and  one  name  went  the 
rounds — Briand!  Briand  was  to  speak;  Briand,  the  most  fa- 
mous orator  of  all  Europe !  No  one  wanted  to  miss  the  moments 
when  he  was  on  the  rostrum.  And  not  without  reason.  Excite- 
ment quickened  my  own  pulse  as  he  began  to  speak.  There  was 
no  question  that  a  master  of  the  art  performed.  The  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  sessions  had  not  lived  up  to  expectations. 
How  could  it?  Even  a  Briand  cannot  be  passionate  and  con- 
vincing concerning  a  United  States  of  Europe  when  he  must 
speak  for  twenty-seven  chilly  nations,  willing  to  give  him  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  say.  But  now  he  spoke  for  and  to  the  France 
he  loved  against  the  Germany  that  had  gone  definitely  Hitler- 
ite. "We  will  not  be  frightened  by  the  hysteria  that  comes  out 
of  the  ballot-box.  .  .  ."  It  was  a  perfect  situation  for  a  Briand 
and  with  perfection  of  art  the  powerful,  grizzled  old  master 
utilized  it.  ...  A  veritable  torrent  of  applause  followed  the 
speech,  and  then  a  general,  buzzing  exodus.  Many  who  had  not 
understood  one  word  that  was  spoken  left  before  the  transla- 
tion. I  talked  with  one  group  about  it.  They  had  enjoyed  the 
speech  so  much;  of  course  it  didn't  matter  what  he  said; 
didn't  he  say  it  wonderfully;  they  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for 
worlds.  .  .  .  There  are  certain  bitter  dregs  in  the  cup  of  wide- 
spread oratorical  fame.  The  master  speech  was  over;  the  audi- 
ence had  had  a  nice  time;  there  were  certain  political  repercus- 
sions but  not  many;  very  little  had  actually  happened.  I  rather 
think  that  on  that  particular  afternoon  Briand  deserved  a  better 
fate  than  simply  to  be  admired. 

I  recall  vividly  the  hours  in  the  Lenin  Institute  in  Moscow. 
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We  sat  very  still  in  the  last  of  many  rooms  of  mementoes  of  the 
leader  of  revolution  while  records  were  put  on,  then  the  speech 
of  Lenin  to  the  troops  leaving  for  Poland  at  the  height  of  the 
Russo-Polish  war  filled  and  more  than  filled  the  place.  Others 
followed,  translations  were  available,  and  we  had  just  passed 
life-size  statue  and  statue  again  reproducing  the  exact  and  well- 
known  poses.  What  would  not  Soviet  Russia  give  for  the  talking 
pictures  which  would  have  been  possible  under  present-day 
technique?  But  the  voice  and  words  are  there  and  they  carry 
power.  The  last  echoes  died  away  and  my  interpreter  turned 
with  "He  could  move  the  people.  Was  he  not,  in  the  English 
word,  the  orator?"  I  have  not  answered  the  question — yet  in- 
terestingly that  reproduction  of  the  speech  of  the  dead  revolu- 
tionary leader  will  stay  with  me  longer  than  the  personally  de- 
livered ones  of  living  men.  ,  .  .  There  was  a  young  director  in 
the  remarkable,  appalling  Children's  Theater  in  Moscow,  key- 
ing his  child  audience  to  the  point  of  voluntarily  facing  danger. 
The  dominant  gesture  was  identical  with  that  of  Lenin,  the 
motivation  only  slightly  different.  .  .  .  The  first  Russian  talkie 
was  largely  given  over  to  oratory  on  the  glories  of  collectiviza- 
tion and  the  Five  Year  Plan.  .  .  . 

Instance  following  instance  in  country  after  country — 
the  speech  of  fiery  denunciation,  the  speech  of  passionate  ex- 
position, the  speech  of  excitation:  these  popularly  held  within 
the  bounds  of  the  term  oratory.  They  are  everywhere.  On  the 
basis  of  them,  plus  history  and  the  principle  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature,  it  is  safe  to  risk  the  generalization  and  the  predic- 
tion that  oratory  does  and  always  will  hold  a  place  in  every 
country.  Yet  I  doubt  if  attention  need  be  given  to  specific  train- 
ing in  it  in  the  speech  program  of  a  democracy.  It  was  said  to 
a  European  speaker  and  scholar  of  note,  'Tn  America  we  have 
contests  and  students  compete  in  delivering  the  orations  that 
they  have  learned."  His  answer  was,  "It  could  not  be."  He  hesi- 
tated and  looked  around  a  moment,  then  stepped  over  and 
touched  an  electric  light  bulb  from  which  the  current  was  shut 
off.  "It  would  be  like  that,"  he  said  "only  the  casing.  It  is  not 
oratory  unless  the  light  is  turned  on."  Perhaps  one  reason  why 
the  oration  is  suspect  by  many  in  America  is  exactly  because 
we  have  had  so  much  holding  up  of  dead  bulbs.  It  was  of  the 
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European's  theory  that  there  could  not  be  specific  training  for 
oratory:  one  would  know  the  great  orations,  of  course,  as  a  part 
of  the  general  cultural  equipment,  and  then  there  must  be  a 
general  training  of  the  individual  to  a  capacity  for  sincere, 
adapted  speech;  one  must  be  given  control  of  the  instrument  of 
speech  to  be  employed  as  the  situation  and  the  movement  of 
thought  and  feeling  demand.  "But,"  he  asked,  "do  you  need  the 
oration  so  frequently  in  a  democracy?  Are  not  debate  and  free 
discussion  the  methods  there?"  The  answer  was,  "Certainly  it 
is  of  the  predicated  nature  of  democracy  that  they  should  be." 

Debate 

What,  then,  of  debate?  Is  its  scope  as  wide  as  that  of  ora- 
tory, is  it  in  fact  tied  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  speech  under 
the  democratic  form?  Its  general  scope,  one  very  soon  notes,  is 
limited  by  its  practical  elemination  from  the  realm  of  the  dicta- 
torship. There  is  far  more  truth  than  humor  in  the  statement 
that  Russia  is  one  country  in  which  the  government  buries  its 
troubles,  among  them  the  Negative,  in  the  "rightness  of  Bolshe- 
vik methods"  debate.  Of  propaganda,  the  salesmanship-in- 
ideas  type  of  speech,  there  is  much  in  the  Land  of  Revolution, 
some  of  it  exceedingly  well  done,  much  of  the  training  for  it 
brilliantly  conceived,  fully  conscious  of  its  relationship  to 
psychology.  But  public  speaking,  like  all  else  in  Russia,  is  in 
the  service  of  revolution;  it  tolerates  no  opposition. 

Nor  does  debate  seem  to  have  been  more  fortunate  with 
the  very  different  powers-that-be  under  the  old  regime.  It  was 
after  dinner  at  a  certain  legation  in  London:  the  minister  oi 
one  of  the  new  states  had  had  his  work  in  the  University  of 
Moscow  and  we  spoke  of  speech  training  there.  He  laughed; 
there  had  been  very  little  of  it.  In  the  college  of  law  there  was 
one  lecturer  trained  in  the  drama  to  whom  seven  thousand  stu- 
dents were  supposed  to  go.  They  must  pay  him.  Some  paid  and 
went  for  instruction,  more  paid  and  stayed  away.  .  .  .  Debat- 
ing societies?  They  would  have  been  considered  hotbeds  of 
revolution  and  immediately  suppressed.  There  were  eating 
clubs,  however,  which  met  at  intervals  to  discuss  food.  With 
twenty  strong  at  the  door  to  keep  away  intruders,  they  started 
on  the  subject  of  cutlets  and  were  soon  deep  in  debate  con- 
cerning socialism,  and  God,  and  revolution.  It  may  be  that  in 
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time  a  story  will  be  told  over  the  glasses  of  debates  now  carried 
on  in  Russia  on  counter-revolution,  and  capitalism,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  new  religion  for  the  old.  But  if  they  exist  they 
are  not  observable  by  the  foreigner — or  the  all-seeing  G.P.U, 
And  yet  the  subject  of  debate  under  Soviet  rule  is  not 
quite  simple  enough  to  have  a  straight  "absent"  written  through 
it.  There  are  two  points  of  interest  which  can  only  be  touched 
on  here:  the  theory  underlying  the  very  structure  and  life  of 
Russia — class  struggle — prescribes  and  holds  rigidly  to  the 
fundamental  division  of  traditional  debate,  that  of  the  irrecon- 
cilable affirmative  and  negative.  It  is  that  which  turns  most  of 
the  drama  into  melodrama — the  heroes  very,  very  good,  and 
the  villains  of  inkiest  hue.  Witness  "Roar  China,"  recently  on 
the  New  York  stage.  There  is  no  room  for  the  blendings  of  the 
drama  of  non-motivated  portrayal  or  for  the  non-extremist 
speech  of  deliberation.  The  rigid  debate  of  parallel  lines  may, 
then,  be  said  to  be  prescribed  between  the  proletarian  and 
bourgeois  worlds;  in  the  internal  life  of  Russia  it  is — elimi- 
nated. There  is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  argument  as 
long  as  it  falls  within  the  narrow  limits  allowed  by  deduction 
from  the  premises  of  revolution.  One  hears  controversy  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  literary  schools  and  groups,  all  of  them 
proletarian.  Within  such  confines  it  is  still  possible  to  disagree 
on  the  best  method  of  achieving  the  end;  that  is,  it  is  still  possi- 
ble in  the  field  of  art.  Rykov,  residuary  legatee  of  Lenin,  at- 
tempted to  disagree  on  method  in  relation  to  collectivization  of 
agriculture,  and  Rykov  is  no  longer  in  the  place  of  power. 
Slight  leeway,  then,  within  the  bounds  of  strict  deduction — ^yet, 
in  a  period  of  sharpening  revolution,  a  precarious  business  at 
best. 

In  the  dictatorship  of  the  decidedly  non-proletariat  on 
Russia's  western  boundary  there  had  been  a  certain  amount  of 
bitter,  tense  political  debate  up  to  August  27,  1930,  largely 
made  possible  by  the  fact  of  parliamentary  immunity.  There 
was  an  unforgettable  day  in  Warsaw  when  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, immunities  went,  and  the  Negative  in  the  controversy 
started  on  its  way  to  Brest-Litovsk.  There  was  truth  in  the  car- 
toon, amusingly  enough  from  the  Russian  Pravda,  showing 
Pilsudski  standing  with  waiting  hand-cuffs  and  asking,  "Would 
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any  other  representatives  of  the  people  like  to  express  their 
opinions?"  .  .  .  The  elections  are  over;  in  the  new  legislative 
body  parliamentary  immunities  have  been  abolished.  The  op- 
position is  likely  to  be  discreet— and  silent.  ...  In  an  ancient 
university  townjnass  arrests  among  a  minority  grouping  were 
ordered  and  the  order  was  carried  out.  Far  into  the  night 
crowds  surged  through  the  streets;  the  atmosphere  was  brittle 
— and  not  a  speech  was  made.  There  would  have  been  a  greater 
degree  of  political  health  had  there  been  expression.  .  .  . 

Wherever  there  is  freedom  of  speech  there  is  debate.  It 
was  calm  and  restrained  and  arranged  in  the  plain,  substantial 
parliamentary  chambers  of  the  Swiss  Confederation;  it  was 
hectic,  disorderly,  chaotic  to  the  point  of  riot  in  the  sessions 
of  the  Reichstag  in  the  days  just  before  dissolution.  There  was 
keen  interest  in  looking  down  from  the  security  of  the  eagle- 
guarded  diplomatic  gallery  while  the  body  argued  the  bread 
tax!  Debate  was  an  international  affair  of  stresses  and  strains, 
and  frequently  of  brilliancy,  in  Geneva;  it  was,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  at  its  best  in  England.  An  instance  of  its  sober, 
weighty  operation  within  the  House  of  Lords  has  already  been 
set  down  elsewhere.^  But  one  need  not  go  within  any  walls  to 
see  debate  in  the  democratic  republic  presided  over  by  King 
George  and  the  Laborite  Ramsay  MacDonald.  It  is  the  semi- 
serious,  thoroughly  enjoyed  pastime  of  the  week-end  holiday. 
Follow  the  band  and  the  procession  of — well,  on  a  certain 
Saturday  afternoon  it  was  garment  workers — into  Hyde  Park. 
The  Affirmative  is  primed;  the  Negative  will  immediately 
gather — and  debate  is  on. 

Have  the  countries  abroad  something  to  contribute  to  de- 
bate in  the  speech  program  of  a  democracy?  They  have  much, 
most  of  which  has  already  been  set  down  in  articles  which  find 
their  way  into  the  journals  of  the  profession.  It  has  not,  in  the 
main,  been  taken  over  into  debate  texts,  however,  nor  assimil- 
ated by  general  training  and  practice.  The  American  tendency 
has  been  to  substitute  for  actual  debating  THE  DEBATE,  to 
straight-jacket  argument.  The  kej^ote  of  the  change  which  is 
beginning  to  come  about,  and  which  is  definitely  in  line  with 

^Gladys  Murphy  Graham,  The  House  of  Lords  Debates  the  Naval  Treaty, 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  4,  Nov.,  1930,  pp.  414-420. 
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the  best  in  European  practice,  may  be  caught  in  Xhe  cumber- 
some word  non-rigidity."  There  is  the  possibility  of  American 
debate  which  aligns  speakers  on  each  side  of  a  controversial 
subject,  gives  and  takes,  yields  when  a  point  is  established,  is 
conscious  of  forms  of  reasoning  other  than  rigid  deduction, 
moves  forward,  lives.  Such  debate  will  always  be  a  vital  need 
in  a  democracy;  training  for  it  will  always  have  a  place  in  the 
speech  program  under  such  a  form.  The  way  has  already  been 
pointed  out  by  many;  the  need  is  that  the  concrete  program 
translate  into  practice  the  best  that  has  been  set  down.  It  will 
mean  the  subordination  of  the  straight-jacket,  lawyer's-brief 
contest  debate  for  the  sake  of  advancement  in  the  art  of  argu- 
ment. 

Speech  in  the  Service  of  Deliberation 
There  is  in  Eastern  Europe,  up  at  the  top  of  the  map,  the 
little  country  of  Estonia.  Standing  in  its  small,  simple,  charm- 
ing legislative  chamber  the  spontaneous  comment  was,  "It  looks 
as  if  it  were  meant  for  deliberation."  It  was  an  official  from  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  who  answered,  "It  is;  this  is  a 
democracy."  .  .  .  We  talked  of  the  fact  for  a  moment;  of  the 
basic  deliberative  function  in  and  throughout  the  life  of  a 
democratic  country;  and  of  the  relation  of  speech  training  to 
it.  .  .  .  May  I  show  you  an  outstanding  instance  of  the  speech 
of  deliberation  in  the  field  of  international  government,  in  a 
place  conceived  at  least  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  democracy  and 
operating  under  its  theories: 

Four  years  ago  at  the  League  of  Nations  sessions  there 
were  days  of  listening  to  platform  speaking.  Something  of  its 
implications  was  set  down  at  that  time."  In  September,  1930 
there  came  the  opportunity  to  watch  again  the  public  speech 
parade  of  the  nations.  Greater  frankness,  more  of  bitterness 
even  in  the  formal  addresses,  more  of  pessimism.  .  .  .  Yet  simi- 
larities rather  than  differences  were  marked.  It  was,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  past,  public  speech  from  the  public  platform  for  the 

^I  avoid  the  term  informality  because  of  the  unfortunate  connotation  which 
has  come  to  "cling  to  it:  that  of  slouching  posture,  slovenly  English,  and  that 
most  painful  of  all  appendages  to  debate,  the  joke  which  has  only  the  most 
tenuous  connection  with  the  subject. 

^Gladys  Murphy  Graham,  Concerning  Speech  at  Geneva,  The  Quarterly 
Journal  or  Speech  Education,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  1,  Feb.,  1927,  pp.  1-6. 
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general  public  of  many  countries.  Ten  days  passed  and  the 
plenary  sessions  were  over;  most  of  the  fringe  of  League  ob- 
servers left.  The  problems  of  international  relations  had  been 
turned  over  to  six  commissions;  the  real  working  through  was 
about  to  begin. 

Around  the  long,  double-T  counsel  table  Briand,  no  longer 
the  "orator,"  the  shrewdest  politician  of  all  Europe,  using 
speech  as  his  adapted  instrument;  Curtius,  foreign  minister  of 
the  Germany  gone  violently  Right  during  the  sessions,  suave, 
irreproachable  in  manner,  with  the  control  that  bespeaks  latent 
power;  Benes  of  Czechoslovakia,  quick,  terse  in  speech,  say- 
ing little  but  always  given  attention  because  of  clearness  of 
thought  and  a  background  of  integrity;  Zaleski,  cold,  sinister, 
sarcastic,  the  mouthpiece  of  Pilsudski;  Motta  the  Swiss,  bril- 
liant, polished,  crystal  clear,  studiously  the  neutral,  probably 
the  most  finished  speaker  in  the  multi-national  group;  Count 
Apponyi,  Hungarian  patriarch,  with  one  theme  and  the  tend- 
ency to  bring  it  into  every  discussion.  At  every  turn  in  the 
speech  road  there  appeared  the  specter  of  treaty  revision,  the 
Banquo's  ghost  of  the  sessions,  chaperoned  and  manipulated 
by  the  venerable  Apponyi.  Politis  of  Greece — and  the  Sor- 
bonne,  almost  too  perfect  for  the  platform,  much  too  perfect 
for  the  conference  table,  with  perorations  that  one  could  feel 
coming  on;  Philip  Baker,  serious,  earnest,  finest  of  the  Eng- 
lish debater  type,  not  long  ago  well-known  to  the  university 
debate  team;  Van  Eysinga,  judge  of  the  World  Court,  long- 
moustached,  legally-minded,  deep-probing;  Viscount  Cecil,  in- 
ternationalist, warrior  for  peace,  utterly  forgetting  himself  or 
any  "tricks  of  the  trade"  in  speech,  putting  everything  he  had 
into  discussion  following  discussion,  the  one  of  them  all  carry- 
ing the  emotional  power  which  goes  with  passionate  and  un- 
selfish devotion  to  a  Cause.  .  .  .  These  "and  others  literally 
around  the  tables  in  deliberation  on  such  delicate,  intricate, 
super-charged  subjects  as  minorities,  and  disarmament,  and 
the  harmonization  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  and  the 
Kellogg  Pact.  It  was  from  a  leading  delegate  that  the  remark 
came:  The  Covenant  is  a  legal  document,  the  Pact  is  a  prayer. 
Gentlemen,  how  can  you  harmonize  two  such?  .  .  .  There  were 
matters  of  tremendous  difficulty  to  be  dealt  with;   there  was 
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desire  and  need  that  solutions  be  reached.  If  ever  speech  was 
in  the  service  of  deliberation,  it  was  there.  Morning  following 
morning,  afternoon  after  afternoon — three  to  four  hours  at  a 
sitting  and  the  problem  picked  up  again  the  next  day  exactly 
where  it  had  been  laid  down.  .  .  .  Slowly,  interestingly  in  the 
background  of  the  political  scene  certain  discussion  character- 
istics came  to  be  evident. 

In  deliberative  speech  the  set,  prearranged,  isolated  speech 
was  decidedly  not  the  thing.  Never  was  the  fact  more  clearly 
focussed  than  on  a  day  approximately  half-way  through  the 
sessions  of  the  Third  Commission.  A  prime  minister  was  pass- 
ing through  the  city  and,  since  he  had  been  unable  to  reach 
Geneva  for  the  plenary  sessions,  he  was  introduced  to  those 
around  the  double-T  table  in  the  Glass  Room.  He  began  to 
speak  and  literally  the  group  started!  It  was  as  though  a 
totally  jarring  chord  had  been  struck.  It  took  a  few  moments 
to  realize  exactly  where  the  trouble  lay.  Analyzed,  the  speech 
was  good  enough,  well  delivered  according  to  the  general  can- 
ons of  public  speaking.  Given  during  the  plenary  sessions  and 
from  the  rostrum,  it  would  have  passed  with  commendation; 
injected  into  the  middle  of  conference,  it  was  an  alien  thing — 
oration  where  deliberation  belonged.  .  .  .  The  address  was  over; 
there  was  polite  applause;  the  prime  minister  withdrew — and 
the  attitude  and  psychological  bent  of  the  group  changed.  It 
was  no  longer  the  merely  receptive  audience;  it  was  a  partici- 
pating whole.  The  representative  of  Great  Britain  rose:  "In 
relation  to  the  point  we  were  considering.  .  .  ." 

Not  that  carefully  worked  out  pieces  of  material  were 
never  presented  at  the  conference  table;  far  from  it.  Fre- 
quently a  skilfully  done  bit  of  argument  or  a  clear-cut  analysis, 
over  which  one  knew  the  midnight  oil  had  burned,  opened  the 
discussion  of  the  morning.  But  always  it  was  put  forward  as 
an  integral  factor  in  the  deliberation,  always  it  was  closely 
related  to  the  subject  matter  that  had  preceded  it.  Speech  in 
the  service  of  deliberation  is  relational  speech;  as  such  it  must 
possess  to  a  high  degree  the  attribute  of  flexibility,  of  response 
to  the  movement  of  evidence  and  thought. 

It  follows  as  a  corollary,  as  well  as  standing  as  an  observed 
fact,  that  speech  around  the  conference  table  is  capable  of 
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assuming  any  one  of  a  number  of  forms.  Very  often  there  was 
argument,  at  times  non-rigid  debate.  Almost  immediately  in 
considering  the  question  of  minorities  two  diametrically  op- 
posed points  of  view  became  obvious:  Germany,  Hungary, 
Austria,  Bulgaria  lined  up  on  one  side;  Poland,  France,  the 
states  of  the  Little  Entente  on  the  other.  But  there  were  neu- 
trals at  the  table  and  the  basic  assumption  was  that  of  recon- 
cilable viewpoints.  In  its  interest  the  situation  again  and  again 
was  clarified  by  exposition — Motta  was  master  there;  straight 
analysis  played  its  part — strikingly  in  the  contributions  of  the 
legally  minded  Van  Eysinga  on  the  Treaty  for  Financial  As- 
sistance. At  times  there  was  appeal.  Will  any  one  who  heard  it 
forget  the  passionate  attempt  of  Viscount  Cecil  to  salvage 
something  of  value  from  the  work  on  disarmament?  Interrela- 
tionship of  contributions  of  the  individuals  making  up  the 
group,  then,  flexibility  and  interplay  of  forms.  In  the  natural 
movement  of  deliberation  a  variety  of  forms  met,  of  necessity 
without  specific  prearrangement,  a  variety  of  situations.  The 
speakers  took  hold  of  moving  thought  and  examined,  ques- 
tioned, carried  it  forward. 

But  one  need  not  go  abroad  to  see  the  deliberative  type  of 
thing  attempted.  Who  has  not  in  the  last  half  dozen  months 
participated  in  or  at  least  listened  in  on  the  deliberative  con- 
ference^ on  one  subject  or  another — education,  economics,  in- 
ternational relations,  graduate  work  in  speech,  what  not?  And 
who  has  not  too  often  found  "conference"  a  new  label  for  a 
speech  with  questions  afterwards?  Or,  when  the  "round  table 
method"  is  actually  attempted,  that  there  is  substituted  for 
deliberation  a  series  of  prearranged  little  speeches  each  set 
down,  neat  and  complete,  beside  the  one  that  preceded  it,  the 
only  relationship  between  them  being  that  of  juxtaposition.  .  .  . 

The  phenomenon  of  groups  seeking  to  reach  conclusions 

^Naturally  I  am  not  referring  here  to  the  business  situation  where  two  or 
three,  preferably  two,  are  gathered  together.  It  is  because  "conference"  has 
come  to  refer  mainly  to  discussion  between  seller  and  prospective  buyer,  be- 
tween proposer  and,  not  infrequently,  possible  victim,  (I  am  reminded  of  the 
"doghouse"  methods  of  realtors  in  Southern  Cahfornia)  that  I  have  either 
avoided  it  completely  or  modified  it  by  the  word  deliberative.  There  is  place 
for  treatment  of  the  situation  of  "conferer  and  conferee"  in  any  piece  of  work 
on  business  speaking;  it  deals  with  a  set  of  relationships  differing  widely 
from  those  of  group  dehberation. 
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by  means  of  deliberation  is  not  new.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
of  late  it  has  come  notably  to  the  fore  in  America  until  we  are 
hearing  many  such  statements  as  Sheffield's:  "Cooperative  dis- 
cussion is  the  technique  of  modern  democracy" — one  with 
which  I  would  heartily  agree,  subject  to  amendment  by  substi- 
tuting a  for  the,  after  which  the  word  valuable  might  well  be 
inserted  before  technique.  Perhaps  discussion  has  become  so 
prominent  because  serious  thought  has  shown  it  to  be  of  out- 
standing value,  perhaps  it  is  a  phase  of  the  reaction  against  the 
too-obviously  superimposed.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  delibera- 
tive conference  is  here  as  never  before,  attempting  innovations, 
seeking  to  understand  the  needs  and  bases  of  its  own  best 
instances.  Has  this  fact  a  relationship  to  the  field  of  speech  and 
a  claim  for  an  influence  upon  its  program?  My  own  answer  was, 
of  course,  presupposed  from  the  moment  I  imposed  instances 
of  its  operation  upon  you.^ 

It  is  small  compliment  to  speech  education  that  in  all  the 
recent  bustle  and  discussion  in  relation  to  deliberative  con- 
ference it  has  been  called  in  only  to  play  the  dubious  role  of 
horrible  example!  Mr.  Overstreet's  frequently  announced 
stand  is  not  atypical:  the  last  person  desired  for  the  round- 
table  is  "the  debater."  And  there  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be 
said  for  the  contention,  though  perhaps  it  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Overstreet  was  himself  the  highly  trained  debater  which  makes 
him  hold  to  it  quite  so  violently.  It  is  true  that  an  overtrain- 
ing in  debate  to  the  exclusion  of  other  types  of  speech  develop- 
ment^  has  tended  to  produce  a  highly  and  tenaciously  conten- 
tious species,  arguing  for  argument's  sake,  and  seeking  to 
throw  every  situation  into  the  Affirmative-Negative  pattern. 
But  its  members  are  not  the  necessary  product  of  training  in 
argument;  they  are  the  conspicuous  outcome  of  over  and  ex- 

5ln  the  belief  that  instruction  in  deliberative  conference  has  a  place  in 
speech  training  I  find  myself  concurring  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  The 
New  Public  Speaking,  which  has  just  come  to  my  dtsk.  The  agreement,  how- 
ever, ends  there.  Where  Mr.  Borden  and  Mr.  Busse  see  substitution  and  a  "new" 
form  pushing  out  platform  address,  I  see  integration  and  mutual  benefit;  where 
they  see  a  substitute  rigidity,  I  see  flexibility.  The  authors  seem  in  a  part  of  their 
work  to  have  confused  the  business  meeting  and  the  deliberative  conference 
and,  strangest  of  all,  to  see  as  the  need  in  this  intensely  interesting  corner  of  the 
field  a  thriving  assortment  of  categorical  imperatives. 

*The  italics  are  the  Editor's. 
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elusive  training  in  it.  The  stereotype  "orator"  also  may  be — 
and  is — said  to  be  the  curse  of  any  group  attempting  delibera- 
tion. There  are  warranted  shudders  at  the  thought  of  the  time 
when  the  child  winners  of  national  oratorical  contests  who 
have  declaimed  in  Washington  and  repeated  the  performance 
for  Lions,  Kiwanians,  etc.,  across  the  continent  become  adults 
in  a  suffering  world.  But  horrible  examples  do  not  prove  all  ora- 
tory unnecessary  or  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with  discussion 
needs.  Platform  speaking  is  still  with  us;  the  "modern"  con- 
tention that  it  is  not  will  hardly  dare  raise  its  head  for  a  half- 
dozen  years  at  least  to  face  the  wit  and  sarcasm,  charm  and 
evidence  of  Mr.  Winans'  "Is  Public  Speaking  Out?"*'  The  basic 
point,  as  I  see  it,  is  this:  that  preparation  for  it  can  well  live 
with  that  looking  toward  the  deliberative  conference — to  the 
benefit  of  both.  One  of  the  advantages  of  definite  attention  to 
the  deliberative  speech  would  be  in  offsetting  some  of  the  glar- 
ing evils  of  exclusive  emphasis  in  platform  address.  It  would 
make  for  the  development  of  that  rarest  of  specimens,  the  well- 
rounded  speaker.  It  would  focus  the  need  of  adaptation.  We 
have  tended  to  prepare  only  soloists  where  there  were  chorus 
parts  to  be  taken,  only  combatants  with  many  a  peace-time 
situation  to  be  met.  Suppose  every  inter-collegiate  debater  were 
required  to  take  training  in  non-contentious,  deliberative  dis- 
cussion, every  orator  to  assume  non-stellar  roles,  not  from  the 
rostrum  but  in  conference  formation,  before  being  turned  loose 
upon  a  suspecting  world.  ...  An  integrated  program  would 
tend  to  eliminate  the  extremes. 

Training  in  deliberative  discussion  would  react  favorably 
on  platform  work;  it  would  mean  much  to  conference  speak- 
ing. At  the  present  time  we  have  in  many  a  group  attempting 
deliberation  the  phenomenon  of  those  trained  in  speech  insist- 
ing on  making  speeches,  those  untrained  either  utterly  tongue- 
tied  or  possessed  of  an  undirected  and  unorganized  fluency.  .  .  . 

May  I  give,  with  almost  the  bareness  of  outline  form,  a 
few  specific  suggestions  as  to  possible  approaches  to  training 
for  speech  in  the  service  of  deliberation? 

Because  the  field  has  not  yet  been  carefully  examined, 

there  would  be  value  and  fascination  in  an  inductive  search  for 


^^The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  2,  April,  1931. 
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relevant  principles,  and  I  know  of  no  more  fertile  sort  of 
material  than  the  verbatim  accounts  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
League  of  Nations  commissions.  There  is  the  possibility  of 
contrast  with  the  platform  pronouncements  of  the  same  men. 
The  commission  work  in  itself  and  the  comparisons  and  con- 
trasts fairly  bristle  with  speech  implications.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  turn  over  such  materials  to  a  small,  advanced  group 
and  let  the  consideration  of  them  itself  take  the  form  of  de- 
liberative discussion.  It  would  be  a  problem  in  theory  involv- 
ing practice.  And  there  is  the  very  practical  fact  that  the  mate- 
rials would  almost  certainly  have  been  brought  to  the  university 
library  by  the  political  science  department! 

One  of  the  problems  which  demands  attention  in  any  treat- 
ment of  conference  deliberation  is  that  of  the  character  of  the 
group  audience.  Like  most  of  those  involved  in  the  question  of 
deliberative  speech,  it  is  a  phase  of  one  which  has  long  been 
under  consideration.  I  shall  always  be  glad  of  the  casual  searches 
in  psychology  which  took  me  to  Woolbert's  study  of  the 
audience."^  There  has  been  excellent  work  on  the  receptive  as- 
sembly and  on  sustained  "polarization;"  the  participating  group 
is  decidedly  a  variant.  Variety  in  audience  types,  awareness  of 
and  response  to  that  variety  are  themes  of  basic  importance. 
There  is  a  difference  in  approach  and  speech  behavior  when 
minds  as  well  as  bodies  no  longer  sit  in  straight  rows. 

The  needs  of  deliberative  speech  would  seem  to  me  to  re- 
quire the  disentanglement  of  persuasion  from  salesmanship  and 
the  realization  of  its  relation  to  reasoning.  If  there  is  one  atti- 
tude which  cannot  productively  exist  in  deliberative  conference, 
it  is  that  of  the  something-to-sell,  of  "putting  it  over."  Sales- 
manship has  its  methods  of  persuasion  but  they  are  not  those 
of  the  deliberative  conference  table,  where  matters  are  weighd 
and  considered  and  reconsidered.  There  material  is  at  its  best 
when  it  possesses  a  logic-tight  validity  cast  in  the  most  persua- 
sive form  of  which  it  is  capable  without  sacrificing  that  validity. 
It  is  a  subject  I  scarcely  dare  touch  upon  at  the  end  of  a  paper. 
I  set  it  down  starkly  and  leave  it  with  a  phrase  so  common  to 
the  Geneva  conference  table:  'T  reserve  the  right  to  speak  later 
on  this  subject  according  to  the  trend  of  the  discussion." 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  subject  of  deliberative 
conference  brings  very  definitely  to  the  fore  the  need  for  a 


'^'Charles   H.    Woolbert,    The    Audience,    in    Sttidies   in    Social    Psychology, 

PSYCHOLOGICAI,  MoNCKJRAPHS,  Vol.  21. 
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usable  mastery  of  the  laws  of  straight  thinking.  There  is  reason- 
ing around  the  conference  table;  there  are  many  minds  to  catch 
up  a  loose  thread  of  implication,  to  challenge  a  too-broad  gen- 
erahzation.  It  must  be  a  working  logic  there:  controlled  organ- 
ization and  structural  development  are  matters  of  logic,  proof 
is  logic,  implication,  relevance — can  one  deliberate  without 
those  two?* — are  matters  of  logic.  Again,  it  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem but  an  old  one  intensified.  We  have  discussed  often  the  re- 
lation to  speech  of  the  laws  governing  thought.  It  is  possible, 
though  not  efficient,  to  apply  them  laboriously  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  testing  of  "the  speech,"  a  carefully  and  completely  pre- 
arranged thing;  for  give  and  take  discussion  they  must  have 
been  assimilated,  must  have  become  a  working  part  of  the 
thought  equipment. 

A  program  for  speech  education  in  a  democracy;  a 

program,  too,  for  faculty  research,  the  results  of  that  research 
to  be  read  back  into  the  curriculum. 

There  is  an  astonishing  amount  of  stability  in  the  little 
country  of  Estonia  at  the  top  of  the  map.  Bordering  the  Land 
of  Revolution,  it  tends  to  sv^^ing  neither  to  the  radical  Left  nor 
the  hysterical  Right.  Many  causes  operate,  but  behind  this 
despatch  or  that  concerning  it  there  sometimes  appears  a  quiet 
legislative  chamber  which  called  forth  the  exclamation:  "It 
looks  as  if  it  v^^ere  made  for  deliberation;"  and  the  response, 
"It  is.  This  is  a  democracy." 

®The  authors  of  The  New  Public  Speaking  agree  that  one  cannot  but  they 
seek  to  meet  the  need  according  to  the  text-example-commandment  formula. 
Eight  commandments  they  give  unto  us,  among  them  "The  Speaker  of  the  Con- 
ference Room  Must  Be  Relevant."  Enthusiastically  granted;  but  to  say  "Be 
relevant"  without  even  an  attempt  to  set  down  definition  or  principles  is  dis- 
tinctly to  beg  the  question.  I  doubt  if  irrelevance  results  from  sin  and  the  lack 
of  a  "Thou  shalt"  pointing  the  straight  and  narrow  path ;  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  is  prevalent  rather  because  relevance  is  a  problem  on  which  we  need 
research,  in  which  there  should  be  basic  instruction. 
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CONFERENCE  SPEAKING 
W.  Hayes  Yeager 

The  George  Washington  University 

Its  Place  in  the  Speech  Curriculum 

People,  regardless  of  what  business  or  profession  they 
may  be  in,  do  almost  all  of  their  speaking  in  conferences. 
Only  on  the  very  unusual  occasion  are  they  called  upon  to  make 
a  speech.  Yet  an  examination  of  the  courses  offered  to  students 
in  our  field  shows  that  very  little  attention  is  given  to  this  im- 
portant truth.  The  departments  of  speech  in  most  institutions 
believe  that  they  can  serve  society  best  by  training  effective 
public  speakers.  Perhaps!  But  if  we  continue  to  teach  our 
students  the  methods  of  public  speaking  alone,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  we  are  closing  our  eyes  to  an  opportunity  for 
service. 

The  serious  modern  student,  insofar  as  he  is  permitted 
freedom  of  choice,  selects  those  courses  which,  in  his  judgment, 
will  equip  him  best  for  his  chosen  business  or  profession.  Very 
few  of  our  students  expect  or  will  do  more  than  make  an  oc- 
casional public  speech.  Only  a  comparatively  small  number 
enter  professions  which  require  proficiency  in  public  speaking 
in  order  to  achieve  success.  To  a  very  large  number  of  stu- 
dents public  speaking  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  cultural 
training  but  is  little  used  directly. 

The  world  moves,  but  many  of  us  have  been  standing  still. 
For  too  long  we  have  been  content  to  follow  tradition.  We 
have  refined  and  adapted  the  ancient  principles  of  effectiveness 
in  public  speaking  to  meet  modern  conditions,  to  be  sure;  but 
we  have  been  slow  to  see  that  there  are  opportunities  to  serve 
our  students  by  training  them  in  the  particular  kind  of  speak- 
ing which  they  use  every  day.  Since  so  much  of  our  speaking 
is  in  conference  and  not  in  public  speaking  and  since  so  much 
of  the  success  of  our  students  depends  upon  their  skill  in  con- 
ference, it  is  essential  in  this  modern  day  that  we  teachers 
of  speech  provide  this  training. 

Conference  speaking  is  now  being  taught  in  several  insti- 
tutions and  the  writer  believes  that  courses  in  conference  will 
soon  be  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  every  speech  cur- 
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riculum.  There  will  be  courses  in  both  personal  and  group  con- 
ference. He  believes  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  many 
of  our  debaters  will  be  trained  in  the  methods  of  the  debate 
conference,  rather  than  in  the  methods  of  formal  debating.  It 
is  probable  that  in  the  future  some  of  our  inter-collegiate  de- 
bates will  be  held  around  the  conference  table  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  competent  conference  leader.  Our  students  will  be 
trained  both  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  a  conference  and 
in  conference  leadership. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  training  in  conference 
speaking  should  meet  with  an  enthusiastic  response  from  stu- 
dents. Many  students  desire  training  in  the  communication  of 
their  ideas  but  are  reluctant  to  enter  courses  in  public  speak- 
ing. It  would  appear  to  be  sound  pedagogy  to  provide  courses  in 
conference  for  these  students.  It  also  seems  to  the  writer  to 
be  probable  that  general  introductory  courses  to  the  field  of 
speech,  in  the  future,  may  be  based,  in  part  at  least,  on  the 
conference  method. 

In  advocating  the  teaching  of  conference  speaking,  I  am 
far  from  advocating  the  abandonment  of  the  teaching  of  public 
speaking,  as  has  been  the  assumption  in  some  quarters.^  All 
that  this  article  attempts  to  do  is  to  indicate  that  we  have  over- 
looked a  field  in  which  there  are  great  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice and  to  suggest  some  of  the  methods  which  Professor  Sand- 
ford  and  I  have  used  in  teaching  this  phase  of  our  work.  We 
have  had  no  thought  of  making  Business  and  Professional 
speaking  dominate  other  courses  in  the  curriculum;  we  have 
only  suggested  an  addition  to  that  curriculum. 

How  It  Differs  From  Public  Speaking 

Those  who  object  to  the  teaching  of  conference  speaking 
say  that  it  is  not  essentially  different  from  public  speaking  in 
general  method.  Thus  Winans,  after  enumerating  what  he 
calls  the  "conventional  differences,"  goes  on  to  say: 

"These  and  other  differences  may  be  important.  They  may 
make  public  speaking  seem  quite  different  from  private  speaking; 
but  since  there  is  practically  nothing  true  of  public  speaking  that 
may  not  be  true  at  times  of  conversation  and  nothing  true  of  con- 

^James  A.  Winans,  /5  Public  Speaking  Out?  The  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Speech,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  2,  April,  1931. 
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versation  that  may  not  be  true  of  public  speaking,  we  can  hardly 
hold  the  diiferences  essential. "" 

Winans,  also,  in  his  article,  Is  Public  Speaking  Out?  sums 
up  his  statements  in  reference  to  teaching  conference  speaking 
as  follows: 

"I  think  that  if  we  and  our  colleagues  (we  should  not  forget 
that  there  are  other  departments  in  a  faculty)  teach  them  to  think 
straight,  to  express  themselves  well,  to  talk  with  due  regard  to  the 
other  fellow,  we  shall  do  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  can  be  done  in  courses 
in  conversation." 

Obviously,  Mr.  Winans  is  in  error  on  at  least  two  points. 
There  are  at  least  two  essential  differences  between  public 
speaking  and  conference  speaking.  These  are:  1.  The  presen- 
tation of  a  speaker  in  conference  must  be  far  more  flexible 
than  the  usual  public  speech  need  be.  The  speaker  must  be 
able  to  make  quick  adjustments  to  the  questions  and  objections 
which  are  raised  by  the  other  parties  to  the  conference. 

2.  In  conference  speaking  the  speaker  must  adapt  his 
presentation  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  people.  In  the  personal  conference  this  adaptation 
is  made  to  one  person,  while  in  the  group  conference  it  is  made 
to  from  two  to  ten  people,  usually.  This  presents  a  different 
problem.  Before  an  audience,  appeals  to  general  wants  and 
interests  may  be  used;  in  the  personal  conference  these  ap- 
peals must  be  made  to  one  person;  and  in  the  group  conference 
they  must  be  made  to  from  two  to  ten  people,  usually. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  points  of  similarity  between 
the  methods  of  public  speaking  and  conference  speaking;  but 
these  two  essential  differences  make  it  necessary  to  teach  con- 
ference speaking  if  we  are  to  give  our  students  training  in  the 
most  common  form  of  speech. 

The  Problem  Method  in  Teaching  the  Personal 
Conference 

How  may  conference  speaking  be  taught?  In  the  writer's 
opinion,  the  problem  method  is  the  most  satisfactory  one  to 
use.  Let  us  first  consider  the  problem  method  in  the  teaching 
of  the  personal  conference.  Two  students  are  assigned  to  each 
problem,  one  to  act  as  conferrer  and  one  as  conferee.  The 

-Public  Speaking,  p.  24.  New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1915,  1917. 
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conferrer  asks  for  the  conference  and  usually  initiates  it.  The 
conferee  is  the  person  with  whom  the  conferrer  confers. 

The  first  duty  of  the  conferrer  is  to  make  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  conferee.  In  some  of  the  problems  which  Professor 
Sandford  and  I  have  used,  some  comments  are  made  on  the 
character  and  experience  of  the  conferee,  but  no  attempt  is 
made  to  give  a  detailed  analysis.  The  conferrer  in  each  case 
is  instructed  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  student  who  is  acting 
as  conferee.  The  presentation  of  the  conferrer  is  expected  to 
be  adapted  to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  this  student. 

The  next  step  in  the  conferrer's  preparation  is  to  make  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  problem.  He  should,  as  the  first  step  in 
this  analysis,  determine  upon  an  exact  statement  of  his  specific 
purpose;  i.  e.,  a  statement  of  exactly  what  he  expects  to  ac- 
complish in  the  conference.  After  this  he  should  select  the 
most  important  points  which  may  be  presented  in  the  confer- 
ence and  these  become  the  main  ideas.  Next,  he  should  exam- 
ine carefully  the  evidence  in  the  problem  which  supports  these 
main  ideas,  such  as  examples,  illustrations,  statistics,  and 
testimony.  In  this  connection,  better  conference  speaking  usu- 
ally results  when  the  students  are  permitted  to  bring  in  any 
evidence  which  may  be  accepted  as  common  knowledge  by 
both  the  conferrer  and  the  conferee,  whether  it  is  included  in 
the  problem  or  not. 

After  planning  the  body  of  the  presentation,  the  introduc- 
tion and  close  are  planned.  Conferences  may  be  introduced 
either  by  the  use  of  secondary  and  momentary  interests  or  by 
an  immediate  statement  of  purpose.  The  conferrer  in  the  close 
should  restate  the  points  of  greatest  interest  to  the  conferee, 
following  which  he  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  get  the 
desired  agreement  or  action.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  method 
which  the  conferrer  should  follow  in  preparing  for  a  confer- 
ence. 

The  conferrer  is  required  to  hand  in  a  full  and  complete 
outline.  In  one  very  important  particular,  this  outline  differs 
from  the  outline  of  the  usual  public  speech.  The  conferrer's  out- 
line for  the  conference  should  include  every  idea  which  may 
be  injected  into  the  conference  by  the  conferee.  Except  where 
all  of  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  speech  problem  are  clearly 
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defined  and  understood  by  both  parties,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  the  conferrer  to  stick  to  a  predetermined  order  of  presen- 
tation of  his  ideas;  the  conferrer  is  able  to  use  a  set  presenta- 
tion in  only  the  exceptional  conference  situation.  In  most  cases, 
therefore,  his  presentation  must  be  a  very  flexible  one.  He  must 
be  able  to  stop  to  answer  questions  and  objections  when  they 
are  made  and  pick  up  the  presentation  again.  For  the  best  con- 
ference speaking,  he  must  be  prepared  to  discuss  all  phases 
of  the  subject.  His  outline,  therefore,  must  include  everything 
which  may  come  into  the  conference.  It  may  happen  that,  in 
the  conference,  he  will  use  only  a  portion  of  his  outline,  depend- 
ing upon  the  degree  of  understanding,  the  number  of  questions 
and  objections,  and  the  willingness  of  the  conferee  to  be  per- 
suaded. Another  reason  for  making  this  an  outline  of  every 
idea  that  may  come  into  the  conference  is  to  insure  careful 
and  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  conferrer. 

After  preparing  the  outline  in  this  manner,  the  conferrer 
should  then  select  the  particular  idea  with  which  he  expects 
to  launch  the  conference.  This  means,  of  course,  after  he  has 
greeted  the  conferee  and  introduced  the  subject.  When  the 
conference  has  been  started,  the  conferrer,  in  most  cases,  must 
permit  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  conferee,  as  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  questions  and  objections  and  his  expression  of  in- 
terest, to  guide  him.  Of  course,  there  are  times  when  the  con- 
feree makes  no  overt  response  whatever;  but  these  cases  are 
few.  However,  should  this  occur,  the  conferrer  must  be  pre- 
pared to  introduce  other  ideas  as  the  presentation  proceeds. 
The  main  idea  selected  to  start  the  conference  should,  in 
general,  be  the  one  with  which  the  conferrer  believes  the 
chances  are  greatest  for  influencing  the  thought  or  conduct  of 
the  conferee  in  the  manner  desired;  i.e.,  as  expressed  in  the 
specific  purpose.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  the  one  which  will 
make  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  conferee. 

The  next  step  in  the  conferrer's  preparation  is  to  make  a 
list  of  all  the  possible  questions  and  objections  which  may  be 
raised  by  the  conferee.  If  his  outline  is  full  and  complete  and 
correctly  prepared,  the  chances  are  that  answers  to  all  the  con- 
feree's questions  and  objections  will  be  found  there.  However, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  separate  list  of  the  questions  and  ob- 
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jections,  with  the  answers  thereto,  as  a  check  upon  the  outline. 
The  conferrer  must  be  as  certain  as  possible  that  he  has  not 
overlooked  a  question  or  an  objection.  He  should  not  be  taken 
by  surprise  by  anything  the  conferee  may  say. 

Briefly  stated,  this  is  the  procedure  the  conferrer  should 
follow  in  preparing  for  the  conference.  Let  us  now  make  some 
suggestions  for  the  conferee.  These  presuppose  that  the  con- 
feree knows  the  subject  of  the  conference  in  advance.  He 
should  study  the  problem  just  as  carefully  as  the  conferrer  and 
he  should  have  sufficient  information  about  the  conferrer  to 
enable  him  to  make  an  analysis.  He  should  determine  upon 
the  points  of  attack  and  carefully  phrase  his  questions  and  ob- 
jections. Should  he  be  interested  and  desire  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  conferrer,  his  questions  should  be  designed  to 
get  information  which  will  assist  him  in  making  a  decision  and 
his  objections  should  be  real  reasons  and  not  excuses.  Should 
he  desire  to  say  no,  he  may  hunt  for  the  unusual  objection — 
one  which  has  not  occurred  to  the  conferrer.  He  should  pre- 
pare to  maintain  his  position  with  all  the  evidence  the  prob- 
lem permits  him  to  use.  The  conferee  should  be  required  to 
hand  in  to  the  instructor  a  list  of  his  questions,  objections,  and 
supporting  statements. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  both  the  conferrer  and  the  con- 
feree are  fully  prepared  they  can  conduct  the  conference  much 
more  skillfully  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Conference 
speaking  requires  at  least  as  much  preparation  as  public  speak- 
ing and  in  many  cases  it  requires  more. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  conference.  It 
is  better  usually  to  permit  the  speakers  to  use  their  own  names 
rather  than  the  ones  which  are  given  the  conferrers  and  con- 
ferees in  the  problems.  This  helps  to  make  the  conference  a 
real  speech  situation  to  the  students.  The  conferrer  and  the 
conferee  greet  each  other  and  usually  take  seats  around  a 
table,  which  is  placed  on  a  platform  in  front  of  the  class.  The 
conferrer  then  introduces  the  subject,  either  by  using  second- 
ary and  momentary  interests  or  by  immediate  statement  of 
purpose,  after  which  he  presents  the  idea  he  has  chosen  with 
which  to  launch  the  conference.  The  conference  then  pro- 
ceeds. Whenever  the  conferee  asks  questions  or  raises  objec- 
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tions,  the  conferrer  stops  to  answer  them  before  going  on  with 
his  presentation. 

After  the  conferrer  has  made  his  presentation,  assuming 
that  at  least  all  important  questions  and  objections  have  been 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  conferee,  he  should  attempt 
to  close  the  conference  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  agree- 
ment or  understanding  of  the  conferee.  In  selecting  the  places 
where  a  closing  of  the  conference  may  be  attempted,  the  con- 
ferrer should  strive  to  detect  the  point  or  points  of  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  conferee.  In  general,  for  the  close  the  conferrer 
should  select  the  idea  on  which  the  conferee  has  shown  the 
greatest  interest.  When  the  close  is  attempted  this  idea  should 
be  restated,  after  which  a  direct  question  usually  should  be 
asked  which  will  invite  a  yes-response.  This  is  the  procedure 
which  should  be  followed  in  the  usual  personal  conference. 
The  Problem  Method  in  Teaching  Group  Conference 

How  does  this  procedure  differ  from  that  of  the  group 
conference?  The  only  important  difference  is  that,  in  the  group 
conference,  the  conferrer  has  to  deal  with  not  one  but  several 
persons.  He  must  analyze  not  one  conferee  but  several.  This 
makes  the  group  conference  a  more  difficult  speech  situation. 
The  more  people  in  a  conference  the  more  diversified  the  ob- 
jections and  questions  are  apt  to  be.  Each  man  thinks  of  the 
proposal  in  terms  of  his  own  knowledge  and  experience.  Each 
sees  the  problem  with  different  eyes.  Each  may  have  an  ob- 
jection which  is  peculiar  to  his  own  experience.  The  conferrer 
must  be  prepared  to  answer  all  these  questions  and  objections 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  persons  making  them  if  he  is  to 
achieve  the  highest  success. 

In  a  course  called  "Forum  in  Social  Problems,"  which 
was  given  at  George  Washington  University  by  the  depart- 
ments of  public  speaking  and  sociology,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  Summer  Session  of  1930,  the  group  conference  method 
was  used  for  a  part  of  the  problems  which  were  discussed. 
The  method  used  was  to  state  the  problem  in  the  form  of  a 
question;  as,  "Should  industry  be  compelled  to  guarantee  its 
workers  against  the  losses  of  involuntary  unemployment?" 
Each  student  was  then  given  a  bibliography  and  he  was  held 
responsible  for  the  information  contained  in  the  articles  and 
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books  listed.  One  of  the  students  was  selected  to  act  as  con- 
ference leader.  Each  was  asked  to  formulate  his  ideas  on 
separate  phases  of  the  problem  and  present  them  to  the  con- 
ference. Sometimes  these  conferences  developed  into  running 
cross-fire  between  those  having  strong  convictions  upon  the 
subject.  This  type  of  problem  lends  itself  very  well  to  the  group 
conference. 

In  the  type  of  problem  which  is  used  for  the  personal  con- 
ference training,  as  the  one  included  here  on,  "The  Illinois 
Fraternity,"  the  instructor  has  a  copy  before  him  and  can  very 
easily  check  the  students'  use  of  their  material.  He  may  pre- 
pare a  key  to  each  of  the  problems  in  advance,  which  should 
include  a  model  outline  and  a  list  of  the  questions  and  objec- 
tions with  their  answers.  In  the  type  of  problems  which  are 
usually  used  in  training  for  group  conferences,  the  instructor 
should  be  familiar  with  all  the  information  in  the  articles  and 
books  which  the  students  have  been  asked  to  study.  He  may 
then  test  the  presentation  of  each  speaker  in  the  same  way  as 
that  indicated  in  personal  conference  training.  Frequently,  it 
is  desirable  in  handling  group  conferences  of  this  kind  that 
the  teacher  of  speech  share  the  instruction  with  a  teacher  in 
the  field  of  the  content  of  the  problem;  the  speech  instructor 
should  handle  the  methods  and  the  other  instructor  the  con- 
tent. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  type  of  problem  Professor  Sand- 
ford  and  I  have  used  in  the  teaching  of  the  personal  conference, 
one  is  included  here.  All  the  facts  in  this  problem  are  based 
upon  an  actual  situation.  Certainly  problems  of  this  type  come 
within  the  experience  of  our  students. 

The  Illinois  Fraternity^ 

"The  Illinois  Fraternity  is  the  local  chapter  of  a  national 
fraternity.  This  chapter  has  been  in  existence  for  eight  years 
and  has  during  that  time  occupied  rented  houses.  At  present, 
it  is  housed  in  a  large,  old-fashioned,  frame  house  on  one  of 
the  principal  streets  of  Champaign.  For  this  house,  which  is 
old  and  in  poor  repair,  the  Illinois  Fraternity  pays  an  annual 

^Reprinted  from  Sandford  and  Yeager,  Problems  in  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Speaking,  pp.  48-52,  with  tbe  permission  of  the  publishers.  New  York: 
The  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  193L 
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rental  of  $3,000.  It  accommodates  thirty  men.  Most  of  the 
members  are  supported  by  their  parents.  A  small  number  are 
self-supporting,  either  partially  or  wholly. 

"Early  in  the  year  1928  to  1929,  the  Illinois  Fraternity 
decided  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  building  a  new  house. 
It  was,  at  this  time,  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  Credit  for  this 
was  due  largely  to  Morton  Holden,  treasurer  of  the  fraternity. 
During  the  year  1927  to  1928,  the  fraternity  made  a  profit  of 
approximately  $2,500.  In  the  preceding  year  its  net  worth  was 
$1,243.65.  Before  this  time  the  fraternity  either  had  had  a 
deficit  or  had  broken  even.  In  September,  1926,  for  example, 
there  had  been  a  deficit  of  $426.79. 

"The  fraternity  proposed  to  create  a  building  corporation, 
to  be  known  as  the  Illinois  Fraternity  Building  Corporation, 
with  a  directorate  of  both  alumni  and  active  members.  This 
corporation  was  to  have  title  to  the  fraternity  house  and  the 
chapter  was  to  pay  rent  to  the  building  corporation.  The  rent 
was  to  be  used  to  pay  the  mortgages  or  trusts  on  the  property. 
A  total  capitalization  of  $75,000  was  proposed:  $50,000  was 
to  be  in  a  first  mortgage,  $13,500  in  a  second,  and  $11,500  in  a 
third. 

"All  of  these  mortgages  were  to  mature  in  ten  years,  at 
which  time  the  amount  remaining  was  to  be  refunded.  It  was 
expected  that  the  third  mortgage  would  be  fully  paid  at  this 
time  and  that  material  payments  would  have  been  made  on 
the  other  two.  The  annual  payment  of  the  chapter  to  the  build- 
ing corporation  was  to  be  $7,000.  The  estimated  expenditures 
of  the  fraternity,  under  this  program,  are  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing budget  control  sheet: 


Kid 
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Budget  Control  Sheet 
Estimated  Expenditures 


Item 


Total 
per 
year 


Com- 
mercial 
depart- 
ment 


House 
depart- 
ment 


Chapter 
depart- 
ment 


Rent 

Fuel. 

Wages : 

Treasurer  and  commercial.  . 

Janitor 

Cook 

Food  and  ice  

Laundry 

Electricity 

Gas 

Water 

Telephone 

Equipment 

Repairs 

Pictures  for  yearbook 

Inte  fraternity  dues 

Chapter  supplies 

Magazines  and  papers 

Flowers  and  gifts 

Homecoming  expense 

Entertainment 

Rushing 

Pins 

National  fees 

Emergency  fund 

Total  expense  estimate .... 

Total  monthly  expense  esti 

mate 


7,000 
600 

500 

1,000 

1,250 

6,000 

200 

250 

150 

200 

225 

250 

100 

45 

15 

100 

40 

25 

25 

600 

100 

265 

500 

500 


$  2,500 


200 

1,250 

6,000 

100 

50 

150 

100 


;2,500 
600 

300 
1,000 


100 
200 

100 

250 
100 


$2,500 


200 


200 


$19,940 
1,994 


$10,550 
1,055 


;,350 

535 


225 

45 

15 

100 

40 

25 

25 

600 

100 

265 

500 

100 

t,040 

4041 


^The  monthly  estimate  is  based  on  a  ten-month  year. 
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''The  estimated  income  of  the  fraternity,  under  this  pro- 
gram, is  presented  in  the  following  budget  control  sheet: 

BuGDET  Control  Sheet 
Estimated  Income 


1 

(A 

*-> 

8 

Pi 

O    tfi 

i) 

'o 

a 

1- 

n  g 

|8 

o  2 

Commissary   depart- 
ment: 

Regular  board .... 
House  department: 

Regular  room  rent 
Chapter  department: 

Chapter  dues 

Initiation  fees  at  55 

35 

35 

40 
12 

$30.00 

16.50 

8.50 

10 
10 
10 

$10,500 

5,775 

3,400 
660 

$10,500 

$5,775 

$3,400 

660 

Total  annual  income 
estimate 

Totalmonthlyincome 
estimate 

$20,335 
2,033.50 

$10,500 
1,050 

$5,775 
577.50 

$4,060 
406 

"These  estimates  have  been  worked  out  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  fraternity  and  the  bank  which  is  to  handle  the  financing 
of  the  property,  and  are  therefore  thought  to  be  based  upon 
sound  financing. 

"The  fraternity  itself  initiated  the  program  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a  lot,  priced  at  $9,000.  Payments  on  the  lot  to  date 
are  $2,547.85.  The  active  members  now  feel  that  they  are 
ready  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  alumni.  Some  of  the  alumni  are 
friendly  to  the  purchase  but  several  are  strongly  opposed  to  it. 

"The  chief  objection  raised  by  this  group  is  that  the  fra- 
ternity is  not  yet  in  a  strong  enough  financial  position  to  make 
the  venture.  They  point  to  the  small  amount  of  money  which 
the  chapter  has  to  initiate  the  proposition.  One  of  these  men, 
Thomas  Nelson,  is  especially  antagonistic  and  it  is  necessary 
to  win  his  support  before  the  chapter  can  hope  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  alumni.  Morton  Holden,  the 
treasurer  of  the  fraternity,  is  selected  for  the  difficult  task  of 
winning  Mr.  Nelson's  approval. 

"Mr.  Nelson  is  a  young  certified  public  accountant,  living 
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in  Chicago,  earning  a  salary  of  approximately  $4,000,  He  is 
informed  only  partially  about  the  proposal  and  is  slow  to  adopt 
new  ideas.  Mr.  Holden  is  the  conferrer  and  Mr.  Nelson  the 
conferee." 

Summary 

Conference  speaking  is  the  most  common  form  of  speech 
activity  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  speech  cur- 
riculum. No  course  in  public  speaking  can  take  the  place  of 
one  in  conference  speaking  because  of  the  two  essential  dif- 
ferences between  conference  and  public  speaking.  Conference 
speaking  must  be  more  flexible  and  must  be  adapted  to  a 
smaller  number  of  people.  In  the  teaching  of  conference  speak- 
ing, the  problem  method  secures  the  best  results.  For  per- 
sonal conference  training,  problems  stating  all  of  the  facts 
needed  in  handling  the  speech  situation  may  be  used.  In  group 
conference  training,  it  is  usually  better  to  use  more  general 
problems,  stated  in  the  form  of  questions.  When  using  this  type 
of  problem,  students  should  be  given  a  selected  list  of  articles 
and  books  for  study. 

For  either  the  personal  or  the  group  conference,  there 
must  be  careful  and  thorough  preparation.  The  speakers  must 
analyze  the  others  in  the  conference  and  the  conference  sub- 
ject. In  addition  they  should  be  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
effective  conference  speaking."^ 

*For  a  much  more  complete  discussion  of  the  methods  of  effective  conference 
speaking  see  Sandford  and  Yeager,  Business  and  Professional  Speaking,  part 
III,  pp.  249-365.  New  York:  The  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1931. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  TRAINING  IN  BUSINESS  SPEAKING 
W.  P.  Sandford 

University  of  Illinois 

It  is  an  unusual  textbook  in  public  speaking  which  does 
not  begin  with  the  assertion  that  the  practical  value  to  be 
gained  from  the  study  of  its  subject  justifies  the  time  spent 
upon  it.  No  matter  what  the  point  of  view  of  the  author,  it  is 
always  emphasized  that  speech  is  a  useful  subject.  We  all  talk, 
and  it  is  through  our  talking  that  we  influence  others.  We  are 
judged  by  our  speech.  Speech  is  a  tool  of  social  control.  Our 
knowledge  is  made  effective  by  the  proficiency  with  which  we 
are  able  to  communicate  it  to  others.  So  run  the  arguments. 
It  is  largely  because  these  arguments  have  been  accepted  uni- 
versally that  public  speaking  or  speech  has  found  its  place  in 
the  modern  curriculum. 

I  would  go  further,  and  say  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
subject  shows  that  the  practical  value  of  public  speaking  has 
been  its  justification.  One  cannot  read  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quin- 
tilian,  Caussin,  Wilson,  Blair,  Campbell,  Whately,  and  the 
rest  without  a  keen  realization  of  the  fact  that  these  men  were 
all  striving  to  make  available  a  technique  of  public  address 
which  would  be  suitable  for  the  needs  of  their  times.  They 
were  writing  with  a  practical  end  in  view — -that  of  better  speak- 
ing in  the  courts,  the  forum,  the  pulpit.  The  adaptation  of 
classical  rhetoric  to  sacred  oratory  by  the  Jesuit  rhetoricians 
is  an  excellent  example  of  this  practical  tendency.  In  all  times, 
the  best  writers  on  speaking  have  tried  to  broaden  and  to 
modify  the  ancient  theories  to  fit  new  conditions,  always  for 
the  sake  of  making  them  more  useful  in  actual  speaking. 

It  is  inevitable,  then,  that  in  a  business  age  men  should 
strive  to  adapt  the  theories  of  public  speaking  to  business  con- 
ditions. In  a  time  when  the  spoken  word  is  more  important 
than  ever  before,  because  of  the  invention  of  modern  means 
of  communication  and  transportation,  because  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  business  organizations  and  civic  bodies,  and 
because  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  business  organiza- 
tion itself,  it  is  entirely  natural  that  new  adaptations  of  the 
ancient  principles  of  speaking  should  be  devised.  The  case 
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for  training  in  business  speaking  is  simply  that.  One  may 
argue  about  the  relative  cultural  importance  of  the  old  formal 
types  of  public  address  and  the  new  types  of  business  speak- 
ing; one  may  regret  the  changing  order;  but  the  change  has 
come,  and  teachers  of  speaking  will  inevitably  change  with 
it.  Business  speaking  as  a  curricular  subject  has  already  ar- 
rived. In  at  least  fifteen  colleges  and  universities,  it  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  one  of  the  standard  courses,  and  the  number 
increases  every  semester.  Add  to  these  the  institutions  in 
which  it  is  taught  in  extension  classes,  and  the  fact  is  clear 
that  business  speaking  is  here  to  stay.  Its  practical  value  in 
the  life  of  today  insures  its  permanence. 

I,  The  Nature  of  Business  Speaking 
The  changing  conditions  alluded  to  above  have  produced 
new  types  of  public  address,  formal  and  informal.  Conven- 
tions, luncheon  club  meetings,  meetings  of  salesmen,  per- 
sonal interviews  between  superior  and  subordinate,  group  con- 
ferences, and  the  like  demand  types  of  speaking  as  different 
from  the  old  speaking  of  the  formal  public  occasion  as  the 
sermon  is  different  from  the  old  speaking  of  the  forum.  A 
second  fact  of  importance  to  us  as  educators  is  the  demo- 
cratization of  speaking  which  the  new  conditions  have  pro- 
duced. Whereas  the  older  formal  speeches  were  made  by  but 
a  few,  nearly  everyone  who  is  active  in  any  walk  of  life  is 
called  upon  daily,  in  conversation  or  in  informal  discussion, 
to  use  some  of  the  types  of  modern  business  address.  One 
need  not  be  a  "business  man"  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word 
to  be  vitally  interested  in  business  speaking.  Even  professors 
— who  traditionally  are  far  from  "business  men" — are  called 
upon  to  make  oral  reports,  take  part  in  informal  discussions, 
and  even,  upon  occasion,  to  make  what  would  technically  be 
called  sales  talks.  And  their  success,  just  as  surely  as  that  of 
everyone  else,  is  considerably  affected  by  their  proficiency  in 
making  such  talks. 

These  types  of  business  speech,  which  are  of  practical 
interest  to  everyone,  need  definite  classification  and  study, 
and  the  working  out  of  techniques  to  promote  their  efficiency. 
That  is  one  of  the  tasks  or  the  modern  teacher  of  speaking. 
Without  claiming  that  our  list  is  complete,  or  that  it  is  the 
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best  possible,  I  should  like  to  submit  the  types  of  business 
address  as  Professor  Yeager  and  I  have  worked  them  out:^ 

1.  The  speech  of  simple  explanation  or  instruction. 
Requisites:  Clearness,  adaptation  to  experience  and 
knowledge  of  hearer,  ample  reiteration,  brevity. 

2.  The  oral  report.  Requisites:  Thorough  investigation, 
expert  knowledge,  completeness  and  conciseness  of 
information;  may  or  may  not  contain  recommenda- 
tions. Adaptation  in  ordinary  sense  unimportant  be- 
cause of  expert  knowledge  and  professional  interest 
of  audience. 

3.  The  good-will  speech.  Requisites:  Must  contain  use- 
ful and  perhaps  novel  information;  must  avoid 
semblance  of  direct  persuasion;  must  represent  in- 
dustry or  group  as  a  whole;  must  be  adapted  to  in- 
terests of  audience.  Often  given  before  civic  bodies. 

4.  The  sales  or  promotional  talk.  Requisites:  Skillful 
motivation,  use  of  all  persuasive  devices,  adaptation 
to  audience  and  occasion,  skillful  close. 

5.  The  informal  discussion.  Requisites:'  Knowledge  of 
argument,  use  'of  "common  ground,"  skill  in  refuta- 
tion, wide  command  of  subject  matter. 

6.  The  inspirational  speech.  Requisites:  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  state  of  mind  of  hearer  or  audience,  creation 
of  confidence,  enthusiasm,  use  of  sublimation,  sug- 
gestion of  positive  things  to  do. 

7.  Speeches  of  courtesy.  Requisites:  Knowledge  of 
what  is  appropriate  to  say  in  the  several  situations 
of  introduction,  welcome,  presentation,  acknowledge- 
ment, and  acceptance. 

8.  The  after-dinner  speech. 

9.  Radio  and  telephone  speaking.  Requisites:  Knowl- 
edge of  the  special  opportunities  and  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  media  of  communication. 

10.  Conference  speaking.  Requisites:  Skill  in  handling 
practically  all  the  above  types  except  8  and  9  in  the 
special  situation  created  by  the  personal  interview  or 

^Business  and  Professional  Speaking,  Parts  2  and  3.  New  York:  The  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.,  1931. 
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small  group  meeting;  special  knowledge  of  methods 
of  pre-planning  interviews,  analyzing  the  individual 
hearer,  securing  interviews,  greeting  the  conferee  or 
conferees,  introducing  the  subject,  meeting  objec- 
tions, answering  questions,  using  "common  ground," 
using  trial  closes,  using  final  closes,  avoiding  unsuc- 
cessful closes,  and  (from  the  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
feree) avoiding  over-persuasion  by  the  conferrer, 
skill  in  leading  group  discussion. 

Although  it  is  difficult,  in  the  limits  of  such  a  tabulation 
as  the  foregoing,  to  indicate  all  the  special  problems  involved 
in  each  type  of  business  speech,  enough  has  been  stated  to 
show  that  these  types  of  everyday  talk  require  a  study  of  the 
occasions  which  give  rise  to  them  and  of  the  appropriate  con- 
tent which  each  should  have.  They  parallel,  in  everyday  life, 
the  old  "forms  of  public  address"  in  formal  public  life.  They 
differ  in  their  specific  technique  and  in  their  subject-matter. 
The  address  given  on  a  formal  public  occasion  requires,  in 
general,  a  knowledge  of  history,  politics,  and  biography;  busi- 
ness speeches  demand  a  knowledge  of  business  facts  and  busi- 
ness problems.  They  differ,  too,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
in  the  frequency  of  their  use.  Few  are  called  upon  to  make 
addresses  of  celebration,  commemoration,  nomination,  and  the 
like;  all  of  us  are  called  upon  to  make  some  of  the  types  of 
business  speaking,  either  in  conference  or  in  informal  group 
meetings.  Moreover,  with  regard  to  the  development  of  appre- 
ciation as  distinguished  from  actual  performance,  we  are  called 
upon  to  listen  to  talks  of  a  business  type  far  more  frequently 
than  we  are  called  upon  to  hear  formal  addresses.  In  short, 
business  speaking,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  using  the  term 
here,  is  more  immediately  important  to  the  individual  student 
than  is  formal  public  speaking.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  busi- 
ness speaking  has  claimed  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

As  conducted  at  Illinois  since  1926-1927,  the  course  en- 
titled Business  and  Professional  Speaking  has  consisted  of 
practice  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  sales  talks,  oral 
reports,  good-will  speeches,  inspirational  speeches,  informal 
discussions,  and  personal  conferences.  Of  the  last  there  are 
two  rounds,  each  student  acting  once  as  conferrer  and  once  as 
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conferee.  This  course  requires  as  prerequisite  Public  Speak- 
ing 1,  Principles  of  Effective  Speaking,  which  is  a  course  giv- 
ing the  elements  of  speech  composition  and  delivery.  A  few 
words  about  each  speech  assignment  might  be  in  order  here: 

1.  The  sales  talk,  relating  directly  as  it  does  to  the  "direct 
action"  talk  which  is  one  of  the  last  assignments  in  Public 
Speaking  1,  begins  the  course.  Students  are  left  free  to 
select  as  subject  any  article,  commodity,  or  service  in 
which  they  may  be  interested.  Five-minute  speeches  are 
given. 

2.  The  oral  report  topic  is  chosen  early  in  the  course,  and  the 
student  is  required  to  use  reading,  personal  observation, 
and  possibly  experimentation  in  the  gathering  of  informa- 
tion. Students  are  encouraged  to  select  topics  which  are 
somewhat  familiar  to  them.  For  instance,  some  of  our 
students  in  Athletic  Coaching  report  on  athletic  programs 
of  certain  Illinois  high  schools.  Engineers  and  architects 
find  appropriate  subjects  in  their  own  fields,  and  so  on. 

3.  The  inspirational  speech  is  made  before  a  fictitious 
audience;  i.  e.,  student  speakers  are  to  select  as  an  "au- 
dience" a  specific  group  of  employees  or  associates  in  a 
given  concern. 

4.  Informal  discussions  are  conducted  very  much  like  de- 
bates, but  upon  subjects  of  general  business  interest. 

5.  Good-will  speeches  are  made  by  students  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  specific  companies,  industries,  or  professions. 

6.  In  the  two  rounds  of  personal  conferences,  the  problem 
method  is  used.  These  problems  are  of  all  types,  from 
explanations  to  sales  talks.  The  original  sourcebook  of 
problems  was  compiled  from  the  Harvard  Business  Re- 
ports. We  now  have  a  problem  book  of  our  own.  The  con- 
ferrer  in  each  case  is  required  to  outline  the  "constructive 
arguments"  he  intends  to  advance,  as  well  as  the  method 
to  be  used  in  greeting  the  conferee  and  in  opening  the  con- 
ference. He  also  makes  out  a  list  of  possible  questions  and 
objections  which  the  conferee  may  raise,  together  with 
his  answers  to  them.  Conferrer  and  conferee  take  places 
on  either  side  of  a  desk  placed  on  the  platform,  and  con- 
duct their  interview  without  reference  to  the  classroom 
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audience.  Their  work  is  criticised  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
given  in  the  problem  to  which  they  have  been  assigned, 
and,  of  course,  for  conference  technique." 
In  all  the  assignments  of  the  course,  detailed  outlines,  in 
full-sentence  form,  are  required.  These  are  submitted  in  ad- 
vance of  the  date  of  speaking,  and  are  criticised  by  the  instruc- 
tor. In  the  choice  of  topics,  students  are  encouraged  to  select 
subjects  dealing  with  businesses  or  profesions  in  which  they 
are  interested,  or  in  which  they  have  had  some  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  text,  Business  and  Professional  Speak- 
ing, and  the  problem  book,  Problems  in  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Speaking,  both  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  all  students, 
frequent  references  are  made  to  the  collection  of  speeches, 
Business  Speeches  by  Business  Men,  which  furnishes  models 
of  the  various  types  of  speeches.  The  instructors  assigned  to 
teach  this  course  have  been  those  who  have  taken  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  practical  aspect  of  speaking  and  who  have  read  as 
widely  as  possible  in  the  literature  of  business  address. 

The  course  at  Illinois  is  no  longer  in  the  experimental 
stage.  Started  in  1927  to  replace  the  vaguely-named  and  rather 
indefinite  ''Extempore  Speaking,"  it  has  established  itself  as 
a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum.  Students  may  choose  between 
it  and  elementary  debate  or  oral  interpretation  of  literature  as 
a  course  to  follow  the  general  course  in  Public  Speaking.  We 
have  an  average  of  five  or  six  sections  each  semester,  with  an 
enrollment  running  from  100  to  150,  This  is  larger  than  the 
enrollment  either  in  debate  or  in  interpretation.  Many  stu- 
dents, naturally,  take  all  three  courses.  They  go  from  these 
courses  into  Persuasion,  Advanced  Debating,  Play  Production, 
and  the  like. 

In  some  other  institutions,  Business  and  Professional 
Speaking  is  offered  as  an  intermediate  course,  open  to  those 
who  have  had  one  general  course  in  composition  and  delivery. 
In  others,  it  is  a  smaller  advanced  course.  We  believe  that,  be- 
cause of  the  universal  applicability  of  the  things  it  teaches,  it 
should  preferably  be  given  as  an  intermediate  course.  Natural- 
ly, however,  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  good  general  course 
in  speech  composition. 

-See  Problems  in  Business  and  Professional  Speaking,  McGraw-Hill  Co. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  educa- 
tors that  business  speaking  should  be  restricted  to  extension 
courses  for  business  men.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  basis 
for  this  restriction,  for  all  our  students  can  profit  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  type  of  speaking  which  they  will  most  assuredly 
be  called  upon  to  do.  This  applies  to  students  in  Liberal  Arts 
just  as  directly  as  to  those  in  Commerce,  Engineering,  Architec- 
ture, and  the  like.  Without  displacing  any  of  the  traditional 
courses  in  public  speaking,  certainly  every  department  can 
find  a  place  for  a  course  of  such  direct  practical  value. 

II.  Practicability  of  Teaching  Business  Speaking 
Some  educators  may  grant  the  desirability  of  teaching  the 
various  types  of  business  speeches  and  interviews,  yet  hesi- 
tate to  make  the  attempt  because  of  the  feeling  that  "the  sub- 
ject cannot  be  taught."  It  is  my  purpose  here  to  deal  very 
briefly  and  frankly  with  that  problem.  Let  us  grant  at  the  out- 
set that  teachers  with  some  special  qualifications  are  required. 
A  knowledge  of  business  subjects  is  beneficial;  actual  expe- 
rience in  business  speaking  is  beneficial.  But  there  are  many 
teachers  in  our  field  who  have  such  knowledge  and  experience. 
Those  who  have  not  may  gain  either  or  both  by  the  same 
methods  they  would  employ  to  qualify  themselves  as  teachers 
of  debate  or  of  any  other  special  course.  Moreover,  a  com- 
petent teacher  of  speech  composition,  although  he  may  lack 
business  knowledge  and  experience,  can  readily  become  effec- 
tive in  teaching  business  speaking  by  the  simple  process  of 
reading  business  speeches  critically  and  analyzing  their  rhetori- 
cal requirements.  There  is,  fortunately,  no  entirely  new  rhe- 
torical principle  involved — simply  an  adaptation  of  the  old. 

From  our  experience  since  1926-1927,  I  should  say  that 
business  speaking  is  just  as  teachable  as  debate  or  formal  pub- 
lic address.  There  are  (1)  a  small  but  growing  literature  on 
the  theory  of  the  subject;  (2)  a  large  literature  of  actual 
speeches  and  conferences;  (3)  a  large  and  adequate  problem 
literature;  (4)  ample  sources  of  material  to  which  students 
may  be  sent  for  information  on  business  subjects  to  be  used  in 
their  speeches.  These  constitute  a  body  of  theory  and  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  used  effectively  in  courses.  Let  us  survey 
each  rapidly. 
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(1).  Aside  from  the  books  by  Professor  Yeager  and 
myself,  which  were  written  as  we  developed  our  courses  at 
Illinois  and  George  Washington,  there  are  several  books  which 
deal  directly  with  the  problem.  Among  these  are  Hoffman's 
Public  Speaking  for  Business  Men  and  Clapp  and  Kane's  How 
to  Talk.  I  understand  that  a  book  on  speaking  under  urban 
conditions  is  soon  to  be  published  by  O'Neill  and  Densmore. 
Then  there  are  such  books  as  Overstreet's  Influencing  Human 
Behavior  and  Webb  and  Morgan's  Strategy  in  Handling  Peo- 
ple. Of  course,  most  general  texts  on  speech  composition  have 
something  of  direct  value,  and  there  is  a  large  literature  of 
salesmanship,  advertising,  and  business  writing  which  is  ap- 
plicable. 

(2).  The  reports  of  business  conventions,  meetings,  etc., 
contain  literally  thousands  of  actual  speeches  given  under 
business  conditions.  All  types  are  well  represented.  Professor 
Yeager  and  I  got  the  material  from  which  we  compiled  Busi- 
ness Speeches  by  Business  Men  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
writing  to  all  the  associations  listed  in  the  Public  Affairs  Infor- 
mation Service  and  to  a  large  number  of  private  corporations, 
requesting  copies  of  bulletins  or  of  speeches.  We  received  about 
3,000  speeches,  the  average  merit  of  which  would  no  doubt  sur- 
prise the  average  teacher  of  public  speaking. 

(3).  The  Harvard  Business  Reports  and  similar  collec- 
tions contain  hundreds  of  specific  problems  which  are  used  in 
colleges  of  business  administration  as  the  basis  for  courses  in 
management,  salesmanship,  etc.  Most  of  these  are  readily 
adaptable  for  purposes  of  business  speaking,  either  for  mate- 
rial for  platform  talks  or  for  personal  conferences.  Our  new 
problem  book.  Problems  in  Business  aitd  Professional  Speak- 
ing, was  compiled  by  the  adaptation  of  facts  from  actual  busi- 
ness situations  which  had  come  to  our  attention. 

(4).  Practically  every  college  and  university  library  con- 
tains reference  books  on  business  problems.  There  is  no  lack 
of  material  for  students'  speeches  on  business  topics.  In  com- 
piling the  references  in  the  chapter  on  finding  material  in  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Speaking,  Professor  Yeager  found,  in 
addition  to  regular  indices,  many  special  indices  of  business 
books,  such  as  2,400  Business  Books,  2,600  Business  Books, 
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and  others,  and  encyclopedias  covering  special  lines  of  busi- 
ness, to  say  nothing  of  a  list  of  business  periodicals  which  re- 
quired four  pages  to  list.  These  sources  are  generally  available, 
besides  the  proceedings  of  numerous  associations  representing 
all  fields  of  business  and  industry.  Evidently,  then,  there  is  no 
lack  of  material  for  speeches. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  subject  on  which 
there  is  at  least  a  beginning  of  books  of  theory  and  a  large 
literature  of  examples,  problems,  and  source  material,  cannot 
be  taught  effectively  and  on  an  academic  standard  equal  to 
that  of  other  courses  in  public  speaking.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  using  the  material  that  is  available,  and  of  further  analysis 
and  research  in  order  that  the  course  may  constantly  be  im- 
proved. The  response  of  students  at  Illinois,  George  Wash- 
ington, and  elsewhere  to  this  course  indicates  that  it  is  a  real 
and  vital  contribution  to  the  general  field  of  public  speaking. 

III.  Conclusion 
The  case  for  courses  in  business  speaking  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  in  the  first  place,  business  speaking  presents 
practical  problems  of  interest  to  every  student,  no  matter 
what  his  future  vocation;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  prac- 
tical-minded teacher  of  composition  can  readily  adapt  himself 
to  the  teaching  of  the  special  types  of  business  speaking  and 
to  the  teaching  of  the  personal  conference;  and  in  the  third 
place,  that  there  is  an  ample  literature  on  the  subject.  It  might 
be  added  that  the  business  world  is  much  interested  in  speak- 
ing, and  looks  with  approval  upon  the  establishment  of  such 
courses.  Professor  Paul  E.  Lull,  of  Purdue  University,  in  1929 
circularized  a  number  of  executives  of  leading  corporations  in 
different  lines  of  business.  The  thirty-five  or  so  who  replied  to 
his  questionnaire  were  practically  unanimous  in  approving 
training  in  practical  speech,  in  expressing  the  wish  that  they 
had  had  training  of  that  sort  in  college,  and  in  placing  ability 
to  persuade  (which  is  the  primary  concern  of  business  speak- 
ing) at  the  head  of  the  list  of  aims  for  college  courses  in  speech. 
It  would  be  instructive  to  those  who  doubt  the  practical  value 
of  courses  of  this  kind  to  read  the  detailed  answers  collected 
by  Professor  Lull.  The  opinions  of  men  like  Schwab,  Sarnoff, 
Kroger,  Vauclain,  Grace,  Downs,  and  Macauley  ought  to  bear 
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some  weight,  even  in  academic  circles.  No  one  who  has  had 
contact  with  business  leaders,  even  of  the  most  casual  kind, 
can  fail  to  realize  the  importance  which  is  today  being  placed 
on  correct,  energetic,  persuasive  speech.  The  wide  popularity 
of  Professor  Victor  A.  Ketcham's  lectures  on  speaking,  the 
formation  of  classes  to  study  speaking,  the  publication  of 
speakers'  handbooks,  and  the  organization  of  speakers'  com- 
mittees by  leading  corporations — -these  and  many  other  de- 
velopments in  the  business  world  indicate  that  there  is  a  real 
demand  for  good  academic  instruction  in  business  speaking. 
With  such  a  demand  from  outside,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  permanence  and  growth  of  college  courses  of  this  kind. 


Chapter  IX 
THE  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE 

Sometimes  teachers  in  high  school  and  college,  very  de- 
sirably imbued  with  the  scholastic  ideal  and  working  in  that 
laudable  environment,  unconsciously  become  so  engrossed  in 
requiring  students  to  learn  facts  to  be  handed  back  on  ex- 
aminations that  they  quite  lose  sight  of  the  more  important 
fact  that  emotional  concepts,  reactions,  and  experiences  are 
at  the  very  basis  of  mental  life.  Literature,  for  example,  as 
taught  traditionally,  is  concerned  too  much  with  the  intellec- 
tual recognition  that  it  advances  certain  statements,  and  too 
little  with  experiencing  what  the  author  thought  and  felt  and 
then  reading  it  with  such  masterful  understanding  and  inter- 
pretation that  others  experience  it.  Added  to  that,  the  number 
of  traditional  literature  teachers  who  read  poorly  is  appalling. 
Just  listen  to  the  students  on  the  average  high-school,  college, 
or  university  campus!  Is  it  any  wonder  that  "crops"  of  stu- 
dents are  turned  out  each  year  with  an  avid  dislike  of  literature, 
or  of  the  selections  studied  in  school,  and  with  a  joyous  free- 
dom from  the  necessity  of  dissecting  beautiful  poems  and  ex- 
quisite prose  for  personal  traits  of  grammar  and  diction,  com- 
parisons and  contrasts  with  other  authors,  supposed  influences 
of  other  authors,  and  a  host  of  other  irrelevant  and  deadening 
"busy  work,"  when  that  beautiful  literature  was  meant  to  be 
enjoyed  and  its  wisdom  absorbed  through  sympathetic  com- 
munal life  with  the  author? 

It  is  a  truism  that  thoughts,  to  be  crystallized  and  con- 
crete, should  be  expressed  in  language.  The  oral  interpretation 
of  literature  has  the  enormous  advantage  of  calling  into  syn- 
chronous play  one's  speaking  body  and  his  speaking  voice  to 
aid  in  interpreting  the  complete  meaning  bound  up  in  the 
language.  And  before  there  can  be  adequate  expression  there 
must  be  adequate  impression.  Oral  reading,  therefore,  offers 
conditions  of  unparalleled  stimulus  toward  detailed  study, 
not  only  silently  but  especially  orally,  to  find  and  grasp  the 
author's  full  meaning.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  obvious  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  technical  skill  involved  in  a  body  and  voice 
trained  to  pass  that  complete  meaning  on  to  others — an  instru- 
ment as  responsive  to  the  delicate  shades  of  thought  and  mood 
and  emotion  as  a  Stradivarius  violin  to  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  hand  that  draws  the  bow.  DeQuincy,  in  his  Letters 
to  a  Young  Man,  says  that  "all  that  is  literature  seeks  to  com- 
municate power."  The  time  may  reasonably  come  when  the 
literature  of  power  will  universally  be  taught  through  the 
medium  of  what  is  now  known  as  interpretative  reading — and 
the  gain  to  enriched  life  and  living  will  be  immeasurable.  Then 
countless  numbers  oi  fine  young  people  will  experience  the  en- 
richment of  life  of  the  college  senior  who,  the  other  day  at  the 
last  class  session  of  the  course  in  interpretative  reading  said, 
"I  always  hated  poetry  until  I  took  this  course  in  interpretative 
reading."  And  he  asked  me  to  recommend  three  or  four  volumes 
of  poems  especially  adapted  to  oral  reading,  which  he  might 
"enjoy  reading  aloud." 

In  connection  with  this  chapter,  see  also  the  papers  by 
Elizabeth  Lee  Buckingham,  Methods  of  Teaching  Oral  In- 
terpretation and  Cora  Buehler,  Training  the  Body  for  Effec- 
tive Speaking  and  Acting,  in  Chapter  XIII,  and  James  Lewis 
Barker,  Dialect,  Its  Nature  and  Treatment,  in  Chapter  III. 
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GETTING     A     STUDENT     TO     THINK     AND     FEEL 
THROUGH  A  SELECTION  WHILE  PRESENTING  IT' 

Professor  Alonzo  Morley 

Brigham  Young  University 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  an  addition  to  the  scope 
of  my  paper.  In  the  program  the  title  is  limited  to  the  problem 
of  getting  the  student  to  think  through  a  selection  while  pre- 
senting it.  I  hold  it  to  be  understood  by  the  speech  teaching 
fraternity  that  complete  expression  encompasses  both  ele- 
ments— the  expression  of  clear  adequate  thinking  and  genuine 
true  feeling.  The  two  are  so  closely  related  that  often  they  are 
indistinguishable.  Hence  I  have  included  the  problem  of  feel- 
ing in  this  paper. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  lay  claim  to  having  made  any  great 
discovery  in  the  realm  of  the  problem.  No  doubt,  among  the 
group  assembled  here  are  those  more  qualified  to  discuss  the 
problem  than  I  am.  However  that  may  be,  the  problem  itself 
merits  most  serious  attention.  It  is  essentially  a  classroom  prob- 
lem and  arises  directly  out  of  the  necessity  of  eliminating  the 
type  of  recitation  in  the  classroom  in  which  the  student  goes 
through  the  motions,  but  does  not  succeed  in  interpreting  the 
selection  he  is  working  on.  As  I  view  the  problem  the  important 
causes  for  this  meaningless  and  feelingless  interpretation  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  conditioning  effected  in  the  elementary  school 
where  oral  reading  is  a  monotonous  humdrum  exercise  in  which 
meanings  and  feelings  play  little  part, 

2.  The  presence  of  an  attitude  in  teaching  literature  in 
the  high  school  which  calls  for  reading  of  a  great  deal  of  mate- 
rial in  which  the  aim  is  to  get  general  impressions  rather  than 
complete  knowledge. 

3.  Lack  of  an  apperceptive  background  on  the  part  of 
a  student  to  understand  the  material  in  a  certain  poem. 

4.  Good  old-fashioned  laziness  on  the  part  of  a  stu- 
dent. He  does  not  choose  to  be  a  sufficient  scholar  to  under- 


^Read  at  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech,  San  Francisco,  California,  Nov.  27,  28,  and  29,  1930.  Re- 
printed from  The  Journal  of  Expression,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4,  Dec,  1930. 
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stand  the  thought  or  to  take  the  trouble  to  recognize  the  emo- 
tions in  the  selection. 

The  first  two  of  these  problems,  if  we  are  to  deal  with 
them  at  all,  must  be  attacked  through  the  medium  of  teacher 
training.  We  must  send  into  the  elementary  schools  teachers 
who  can  change  the  mode  of  response  in  oral  reading  from  its 
present  status  to  a  form  in  which  true  feelings  and  accurate 
meanings  will  be  expressed  in  the  pupils'  oral  reading  exer- 
cises. 

The  second  problem  also  must  be  met  by  sending  into  our 
high  schools  teachers  who  can  champion  the  cause  of  an  atti- 
tude which  asks  for  complete  analysis  of  a  small  body  of  litera- 
ture as  an  ideal  fully  as  important  as  the  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding of  a  large  body  of  literature. 

The  two  latter  problems  belong  to  us  who  work  in  college 
and  university  classes  in  interpretation.  We  are  to  discover  the 
lack  of  and  stimulate  the  supplying  of  the  apperceptive  back- 
ground which  the  student  needs  for  his  work.  We  certainly 
must  discountenance  anything  like  laziness  in  any  form  and 
insist  that  the  student  work  to  his  maximum  capacity.  In  our 
work  we  can  check  on  him  directly  and  we  are  doing  him  an 
injustice  if  we  are  satisfied  with  less  than  his  best  efforts. 

So  much  for  general  considerations.  Whatever  the  cause, 
we  do  have  from  time  to  time  students  who  have  difficulty  in 
expressing  the  thought  and  feeling  of  a  selection.  I  shall  now 
try  to  convey  to  you  a  few  items  of  method  which  I  have  used 
with  some  measure  of  success  in  solving  this  difficulty  in  my 
classes. 

May  I  take  just  a  moment  to  review  the  basic  factors  in 
Successful  interpretation?  It  essentially  is  a  three-sided  affair: 
the  author,  the  intepreter,  and  the  audience. 

Thought  and  feeling  are  originated  by  the  author;  as- 
similated by  the  interpreter;  and  communicated  finally  by  the 
interpreter  to  the  audience.  The  interpreter,  on  his  part,  must 
be  prepared  with  an  artistic  creation  based  upon  and  limited 
by  the  author's  vision  as  written  in  words  on  the  printed  page. 
By  means  of  analysis  and  careful  study,  supplemented  by  his 
innate  capacity  and   past  experience,   he   should   assimilate 
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clearly  and  accurately  the  thought  of  the  selection  and  the 
genuine  feeling  of  it. 

With  the  thought  and  feeling  clearly  in  mind  he  should 
have  at  his  command  the  vocal  apparatus  necessary  to  give 
the  thought  and  feeling  a  proper  representation  in  the  air 
waves  that  travel  from  his  vocal  apparatus  to  the  ear  of  his 
auditor.  A  controlled  body  should  be  at  the  command  of  the 
interpreter  fully  to  project  to  the  audience  that  part  of  his 
artistic  vision  which  appears  in  the  form  of  bodily  attitudes 
and  gestures  and  is  observed  by  the  eye. 

On  his  part  the  auditor  must  supply  a  background  of  ex- 
perience that  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  assimilate  the  new 
experience  brought  to  him  by  the  interpreter.  He  must  give 
practically  undivided  attention  to  the  interpreter  if  the  com- 
munication is  to  be  complete. 

Our  immediate  problem  here  is  with  the  first  two  phases. 
We  leave  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  voice  and  body  to 
other  sections  of  this  conference,  not  without  realizing,  how- 
ever, their  great  importance  in  effecting  the  communication  of 
the  two  things  we  do  talk  about,  thought  and  feeling. 

How  can  a  teacher  stimulate  a  student  of  interpretation 
to  a  point  at  which  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  has  assimilated  the  thought  of  the  selection? 

One  of  the  first  things  for  the  student  to  do  is  to  analyze 
the  selection.  Many  schemes  of  analysis  have  been  invented 
which  aid  very  materially  in  this  work.  For  the  general  nature 
of  the  one  I  use  I  am  directly  indebted  to  my  former  teacher, 
Professor  T.  Earl  Pardoe.  I  have  modified  it  in  some  instances 
and  have  carried  out  some  of  the  headings  to  specific  sub- 
divisions which  I  have  found  in  practice  to  be  desirable.  One 
of  the  first  things  to  do  in  the  successful  use  of  this  analysis 
outline  is  to  crystallize  it  as  early  as  possible  in  the  minds  of 
the  beginning  students.  Let  it  be  a  formal  thing  with  them. 
Let  them  know  that  the  outline  is  always  to  appear  in  the 
same  form- — the  various  elements  in  their  order.  To  insist  up- 
on this  accomplishes  two  very  desirable  things. 

1.  It  gives  the  student  a  definite  plan  of  attack  on  each 
new  problem  that  comes  along.  It  is  unnecessary  for  him  to 
spend  his  time  wondering  what  he  is  to  get  out  of  the  selec- 
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tion.  He  analyzes  the  problem  systematically  and  always  in 
a  set  order.  His  study  time  is  thus  lessened  and  by  the  proper 
use  of  the  outline  he  does  get  the  information  that  he  must  have 
if  he  is  to  assimilate  the  thought  of  the  selection. 

2.  It  is  a  tremendous  aid  to  the  teacher  in  checking 
tests  and  examinations.  For  these  two  very  important  prac- 
tical values  time  spent  in  teaching  the  set  form  of  the  out- 
line pays  big  returns. 

Now  to  the  analysis  outline  itself.  Its  chief  duty  is  in  the 
realm  of  aiding  clear  thinking,  although  its  divisions,  as  I 
shall  point  out,  also  assist  in  helping  the  student  to  acquire 
the  genuine  feeling  of  the  selection.  By  name  it  is  termed,  The 
Extraction  of  Thought.  It  has  eight  divisions,  namely:  1, 
author,  2,  time,  3,  place,  4,  characters  and  their  relationship, 
5,  audience,  6,  theme,  7,  plot,  and  8,  new  or  unfamiliar  words. 
I  shall  take  each  of  these  up  in  turn. 

1.  Though  a  certain  school  of  literary  criticism  may 
hold  that  the  author  and  his  words  are  separate  things  and 
bear  no  relationship  to  one  another,  I  believe,  with  Boileau, 
that  "back  of  the  art  is  the  artist,"  and  that  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  a  student  know  something  of  the  man  who  wrote 
the  selection  under  consideration.  Under  author  there  are  five 
subdivisions,  {a)  I  ask  them  first  to  write  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author's  life,  in  which  they  are  to  treat  time  of 
birth,  social  circumstances  of  parents,  education,  history  of 
writings,  and  any  crises  or  circumstances  that  might  have  had 
any  influence  on  his  work,  (b)  Using  the  biography  and  his 
words  as  data  I  ask  them  to  make  a  statement  of  his  philoso- 
phy of  life,  (c)  A  third  item  concerns  the  selection  in  question. 
They  are  to  discover  and  state  the  purpose  of  the  author,  (d) 
As  a  fourth  thing  to  do,  they  write  a  statement  of  the  mood 
in  the  selection,  (e)  As  a  fifth  and  last  subheading  under 
author,  they  are  to  write  concerning  any  special  background  of 
the  selection.  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  has  a  special  back- 
ground in  life  which  no  other  poem  has.  Lyrics  often  do  not 
arise  out  of  specific  instances,  and  in  these  cases  that  part  of 
the  outline  is  omitted. 

2.  The  next  main  heading  is  that  of  time.  Here  there  are 
three  divisions,  which  can  usually  be  handled  in  a  combined 
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statement,  (a)  First,  historical  time  is  divided  into  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future.  If  possible  I  ask  them  to  indicate  approximate 
dates,  (b)  Next,  season  of  year  has  a  bearing  on  the  mean- 
ings and  feelings  in  a  selection.  The  same  things  just  do  not 
happen  in  midwinter  as  do  happen  in  the  springtime,  (c)  A 
third  phase  is  time  of  day.  Is  it  early  morning,  high  noon,  or 
sinister  midnight?  All  three  of  these  phases  can  be  combined 
in  a  single  sentence  statement. 

3.  As  a  third  main  heading  we  have  place.  The  phases 
of  place  to  consider  are:  (a)  First,  its  geographical  phase. 
Which  continent  is  it  on?  Africa  and  North  America  differ  as 
to  type  of  story  they  furnish  the  background  for.  (b)  Next, 
the  national  situation.  The  United  States  and  Mexico,  for  ex- 
ample, have  different  stories,  (c)  Then  to  the  problem  within 
the  nation:  is  it  a  rural  or  urban  neighborhood,  in  Manhat- 
tan or  the  proverbial  Podunk?  (d)  Finally,  the  local  situation. 
Just  what  part  of  the  town?  If  in  New  York  is  it  Fifth  Ave- 
nue or  the  Ghetto? 

All  four  of  these  factors  may  also  be  combined  in  a  single 
statement  under  place. 

4.  Main  heading  number  four  is  that  of  characters  and 
their  relationship.  The  student  is  required  to  consider  seri- 
ously each  character,  tell  who  he  is,  what  he  is,  and  his  rela- 
tionship to  other  characters.  There  are  two  divisions  here  also 
— {a)  Characters  actually  present,  and  {b)  characters  spoken 
of.  Often  the  latter  are  fully  as  important  as  the  former. 

5.  Our  next  heading  is  one  about  which  some  may  have 
a  question.  It  is  the  item  of  audience.  There  are  two  possible 
audiences,  {a)  The  auditorium  audience.  This  is  the  actual 
audience  present,  and  is  the  one  that  is  of  primary  considera- 
tion and  the  one  addressed  in  all  forms  of  communicative 
speaking,  {b)  Then  there  is  the  stage,  or  more  properly  in 
interpretation,  the  platform  audience,  the  people  in  the  selec- 
tion. Here  is  the  problem  of  character  placement.  Who  and 
where  are  they,  and  as  each  character  speaks  whom  is  he  ad- 
dressing? Obviously,  in  rendering  Marc  Antony's  speech  a 
student  speaking  in  the  character  of  Antony  will  have  a 
difficult  time  addressing  a  group  of  Senators  made  up  of  his 
own  school  mates,  and  they  in  turn  may  have  difficulty  in  de- 
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ciding  which  one  of  them  is  referred  to  as  Brutus.  The  stage 
audience  is  an  imaginary  thing,  but  upon  its  clearness  in  the 
mind  of  the  interpreter  depends  a  great  deal  of  the  clarity  of 
his  thinking  through  the  selection.  The  student  is  asked  to 
indicate  the  speaker  and  the  audience  to  whom  he  is  speaking 
in  each  phase  of  the  selection.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
this  to  be  a  most  helpful  aid  to  clear  thinking. 

6.  A  sixth  main  heading  is  that  of  theme.  Here  the  stu- 
dent is  required  to  state  what  his  selection  is  about.  Here  is 
the  place  for  the  precise  summary  reduced  to  its  lowest  com- 
mon denominator.  The  theme  is  always  an  abstract  thing  which 
may  usually  be  stated  in  one  word,  a  short  phrase,  or  at  most, 
a  sentence.  It  may  be  patriotism,  mother  love,  an  appeal  to 
reason,  etc.  All  selections  have  theme,  they  are  about  some- 
thing, and  this  something  is  the  thing  to  find  under  this  head- 
ing. 

7.  The  seventh  heading  bears  a  definite  relationship  to 
the  preceding  one.  This  is  the  plot.  The  plot  is  made  up  of 
those  concrete  human  actions  which  go  to  work  out  or  illus- 
trate the  theme.  Someone  steals  some  money;  someone  travels 
from  one  town  to  another;  two  people  meet  at  a  rural  Sunday- 
School  picnic.  These  concrete  actions  are  woven  together  to 
form  the  thread  of  plot  or  illustrative  material  which  finally 
work  out  the  theme. 

8.  The  final  thing  for  the  student  to  do  in  filling  in  the 
outline  is  to  record  all  new  and  unfamiliar  words  in  the  selec- 
tion, look  up  and  record  their  definition,  and  use  each  word  in 
a  sentence  of  his  own  composition.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  cardi- 
nal sin  not  to  know  the  meaning  of  every  word  in  the  selec- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  best  aids  to  clear  thought  analysis. 

This,  then,  is  the  outline.  Two  specific  uses  are  made  of 
it.  First,  the  student  is  required  to  keep  a  journal  and  to  make 
this  analysis  of  selections  before  they  are  given  from  the  plat- 
form. This  is  the  initial  act  he  is  to  perform  in  his  preparation. 

Second,  the  student  is  held  liable  to  questioning  on  any 
and  all  parts  of  the  outline  as  he  presents  his  interpretation.  If 
his  response  to  a  question  on  any  part  of  the  outline  is,  "I  do  not 
know,"  he  is  penalized  severely.  The  business  of  anyone  per- 
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forming  in  any  speech  activity  is  to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about. 

If  the  student  has  filled  in  the  outline  properly  he  should 
be  able  to  answer  the  what,  the  who,  the  why,  the  which,  the 
where,  the  when,  and  the  how.  A  great  deal  of  classroom  reci- 
tation goes  on  in  which  students  do  not  know  the  answer  to 
these  simple  questions.  I  submit  the  outline  as  a  form  of  in- 
surance policy  which  will  guarantee  these  minimum  thought 
essentials. 

Now,  its  application  to  the  problem  of  feeling.  In  the  out- 
line under  author,  in  the  subheadings — philosophy  of  life  and 
mood,  the  student,  by  his  analysis,  discovers  how  the  author 
felt  about  it. 

Time  and  place  play  a  part  in  setting  the  atmosphere  and 
feeling  tone  of  the  whole.  One  just  feels  differently  in  the 
broad  sunshine  than  he  does  "underneath  the  mellow  moon." 

Under  characters  he  discovers  the  various  relationships 
existing  among  the  characters,  and  so  has  a  basis  upon  which 
to  work  out  the  feelings  that  exist  concerning  these  relation- 
ships. 

Clear  understanding  of  stage  audience  gives  knowledge 
of  whom  he  is  addressing,  an  important  problem  in  tempering 
the  feeling. 

The  theme  sets  the  general  attitude  of  the  selection  and 
the  plot,  along  its  golden  thread,  gives  sign-posts  or  signals  for 
variation  in  emotional  feelings. 

Therefore,  a  careful  working  out  of  the  outline  has  given 
the  information  to  the  student  which  enables  him  to  build  up 
his  "vision  of  reality"  with  good  clear  thought  and  genuine 
true  feeling.  This  "vision  of  reality"  clear  in  the  interpreter's 
mind,  our  problem  is  now  one  of  getting  it  over  into  the  minds 
of  the  audience  in  as  nearly  the  same  form  as  it  exists  in  the 
interpreter's.  Let  us  again  realize  that  there  are  always  three 
people  concerned  in  an  interpretation:  (a)  The  author,  who 
first  caught  the  inspiration  and  externalized  it  by  writing  it  in 
the  verbal  code  on  the  page,  (b)  The  interpreter,  also  knowing 
the  code,  is  stimulated  by  the  symbols  on  the  page  to  a  new 
vision  which  should  be  as  nearly  like  the  author's  as  possible, 
but  which  will  vary  and  be  tempered  by  his  own  experience. 
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His  task  is  to  externalize  the  vision  again,  not  by  the  printed 
word,  but  by  changing  it  into  air  vibrations  heard  as  sound 
and  other  vibrations,  or  light,  received  by  the  sense  of  sight. 
(c)  The  audience,  stimulated  by  these  physical  things,  air  and 
ether  waves,  again  rebuilds  the  vision  and  again  it  is  tempered 
by  the  past  experience  of  the  audience  and  the  nature  of  the 
new  experience.  Thus  we  see  that  there  are  many  things  which 
may  happen  to  the  original  inspiration  of  the  author  before  it 
reaches  its  final  form  in  the  mind  of  the  auditor.  This  leads 
directly  to  my  next  point. 

I  believe  in  having  students  in  interpretation  memorize.  I 
am  aware  of  a  certain  danger  and  vital  objection  here.  The 
performance  may  become  a  rote  affair.  Another  objection  of  a 
serious  nature  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  a  student  has  not  thor- 
oughly memorized  his  work,  but  attempts  to  go  through  with 
it,  his  entire  energy  is  often  taken  up  with  remembering  which 
word  comes  next. 

In  spite  of  these  objections  I  hold  that  unless  the  student 
can  stand  on  the  platform  with  no  distracting  devices  such  as 
books  and  reading  stands  to  get  in  his  way  and  hinder  his 
agents  of  expression  he  has  not  reached  the  ultimate  in  inter- 
pretation. Constant  attention  to  turning  pages,  keeping  book 
on  stand,  losing  the  place,  etc.,  often  interfere  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  illusion  is  completely  broken. 

I  also  believe  there  is  an  answer  to  the  two  objections  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago.  In  answer  to  the  first  I  believe  that 
memorization  should  be  carried  on  until  the  sequence  of  words 
which  clothe  the  idea  comes  by  habit,  thus  freeing  the  mind 
to  consider  thought  and  feeling.  The  thing  that  is  probably 
wrong  with  interpretation  that  appears  to  be  speaking  by  rote 
is  that  attention  is  still  on  the  word  sequence  and  the  stu- 
dent has  not  been  stimulated  to  go  beyond  the  verbal  pattern 
to  the  meanings  and  feelings  for  which  the  verbal  pattern  is 
only  a  symbol. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  one  memorize  to  the  point  where 
he  can  say  it  over  in  his  room  where  there  are  no  distracting 
elements  present.  He  really  has  only  begun  when  this  is  possi- 
ble. He  needs  to  go  on  from  there  to  the  point  where  words  are 
automatic  and  his  attention  can  be  on  the  proper  ideas  and 
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their  relationships  which  the  words  express.  He  can  then  be 
free  to  attain  his  function  in  the  interpretative  situation — • 
where  he  communicates  the  combined  vision  of  the  author  and 
himself  without  having  to  rely  on  physical  things  which  may 
prove  distracting. 

We  have  already  covered  the  second  objection,  energy 
used  up  in  remembering  words,  except  its  disposition.  Send  the 
student  back  to  his  rehearsing  until  he  can  give  it  without  hav- 
ing to  scramble  for  words.  The  objection  lies  here  in  his  lack 
of  application  rather  than  in  a  criticism  of  the  principle. 

Now  to  the  phase  of  the  problem  which  may  be  termed 
this  "words,  words,  words"  business.  How  often  do  we  come 
in  contact  with  interpretation  of  this  sort,  and  what  a  chal- 
lenge it  is  to  us  as  speech  teachers!  To  what  depths  has  the 
student  mind  sunk  when  the  image  of  a  gray-haired,  kindly 
faced,  somewhat  care-worn  but  still  courageously  defiant  crea- 
ture of  God's  divine  creation  is  pushed  out  of  the  mind  of  a 
student  and  in  its  place  is  substituted  black  marks  on  a  white 
■page  in  the  form  of  a  m-o-t-h-e-r!  He  knows  the  number  of 
the  line  and  the  corner  of  the  page  where  the  latter  image  ex- 
ists. How  has  he  been  able  to  forget  the  pan  of  dishes,  the 
labor  of  mending,  and  the  bedtime  story  of  the  real  thing? 

It  is  our  duty  to  get  the  color  back  into  life,  to  aid  the 
student  to  get  beyond  the  word  to  the  real  thing  back  of  it. 
As  he  stands  before  you,  question  him  on  his  imagery.  Aid 
him  and  supply  his  deficiencies  by  suggestion.  Lead  him  out 
of  the  verbal  forest  into  the  dynamic  pulsating  company  of 
the  people,  things,  and  ideas  back  of  words.  Then  you  are 
getting  him  to  think  and  feel  through  the  selection  as  he  pre- 
sents it. 

A  vital  part  of  this  is  giving  the  student  (especially  the 
beginner)  a  second  chance.  Let  your  criticism  be  tested  out 
immediately.  If  all  suggestions  are  made  after  the  student 
takes  his  seat  they  are  largely  lost  because  they  are  often 
general  in  nature  and  also  because  there  is  a  general  stirred- 
up  state  of  feeling  of  relief  as  the  student  resumes  his  seat 
which  makes  it  hard  to  remember  what  you  tell  him. 

The  two  latter  considerations,  memorization  and  the  idea 
of  a  second  or  even  third  chance,  call  for  assignments  of  short 
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selections.  The  necessity  to  carry  on  with  as  much  participa- 
tion of  each  member  as  possible  also  makes  this  practice  de- 
sirable. If  the  length  of  the  selection  is  such  that  no  objection 
can  be  made  to  the  time  it  takes  to  memorize  it  then  the  stu- 
dent can  be  held  to  the  limit  on  the  quality  of  his  work.  Quality 
is  a  prime  consideration.  Mere  quantity  has  no  place.  Better  a 
perfect  and  true  expression  of  a  single  idea  than  an  hour  of 
words,  words,  words. 

Two  more  suggestions  and  I  am  through.  Build  up  a 
keenness  for  true  and  correct  expression  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. By  means  of  every  teaching  device  known  emphasize  the 
desirability  of  being  able  to  do  this.  Enlist  the  group  morale. 
Constantly  raise  the  standard  of  the  class. 

Second,  keep  your  classroom  situation  in  the  correct  tem- 
per. "Step  down"  on  the  so-called  modern  attitude  that  to  ex- 
hibit feeling  is  a  sign  of  weakness.  Weed  out  the  flippant  rattle- 
brain whose  social  horizon  is  limited  by  a  "hot"  date.  Keep 
your  own  sincerity.  This  does  not  mean  to  make  your  class- 
room atmosphere  heavy.  Keep  it  bright  but  responsive.  If  the 
interpreter  is  to  sow  seeds  of  correct  thought  and  true  feeling 
the  seeds  must  fall  on  responsive  ground.  I  have  seen  speech 
classes  where  the  expression  of  a  good  solid  old-fashioned 
sentiment  was  the  signal  for  the  new-fashioned  "razzberry." 
Keep  your  class  audience  wanting  to  have  correct  thought  and 
true  feeling  expressed.  It  will  be  of  material  help  to  the  per- 
son doing  the  expressing. 

To  Summarize: 

Thought  and  feeling  are  the  things  communicated  from 
interpreter  to  audience. 

As  an  aid  to  clear  thinking  and  true  feeling  the  formal 
outline  should  be  used. 

Free  the  mind  for  attention  to  thought  and  feeling  by 
memorizing  to  the  point  where  the  word  sequence  comes  by 
habit. 

Go  beyond  the  verbal  image  to  the  thing  for  which  it 
stands. 

Give  them  a  second  chance  and  immediate  application  of 
your  criticisrn, 
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Develop  a  keenness  for  expression  of  accurate  thought  and 
feeling. 

Keep  the  soil  of  the  classroom  audience  responsive  to  the 
seed  sown  by  the  interpreter. 

By  these  things  you  will  get  the  student  to  think  and  feel 
through  his  selection  as  he  presents  it. 
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THE  VERSE-SPEAKING  CHOIR' 

Elizabeth  M.  Jenks 

San  Jose  State  Teachers  College 

The  Verse-Speaking  Choir  of  San  Jose  State  Teachers 
College  is  composed  of  a  group  of  students,  majors  in  speech, 
who  meet  without  credit  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  recite 
poetry  together.  The  group  was  organized  first  in  January, 
1930  with  the  sole  purpose  of  reading  Vachel  Lindsay's  Congo, 
the  Koko  Song  from  the  Mikado,  and  other  humorous  poems 
on  a  program  for  a  Faculty  tea  sponsored  by  the  Speech 
Arts  Department  of  the  College.  After  this  social  function  was 
over,  the  group  refused  to  disband.  Most  of  them  were  en- 
gaged busily  in  college  and  social  activities  and  had  not  much 
time  for  rehearsals;  but  by  general  consent  they  agreed  to  re- 
hearse at  seven  o'clock  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day morning,  for  no  one  wished  to  miss  the  stimulating  hour 
spent  in  speaking  poetry  together. 

Verse-speaking  groups,  variously  called  verse-reading, 
verse-chanting,  and  choral-reading  groups,  are  not  new.  In 
England,  under  the  outstanding  leadership  of  Miss  Marjorie 
Gullan,  groups  of  adults  and  groups  of  children  have  been 
trained  to  read  poetry  in  unison,  in  a  fashion  reminding  one, 
perhaps,  of  the  old  Greek  choruses.  We  of  the  United  States 
have  been  rather  backward  in  recognizing  the  educational 
value  of  this  kind  of  interpretation.  In  this  particular,  as  in 
others,  England  is  far  in  advance  of  us.  Although  Dr.  Sander- 
son, who  organized  and  directed  the  first  choir  at  the  San 
Jose  State  Teachers  College,  knew  of  the  choral  reading  proj- 
ects in  England,  she  was  not  familiar  enough  with  the  meth- 
ods and  technique  employed  by  Miss  Gullan  to  model  her 
group  directly  upon  the  choric  groups  in  Great  Britain.  Also 
at  the  time  the  San  Jose  choir  was  organized,  neither  the  di- 
rector nor  any  of  those  interested  in  this  new  work  were  famil- 
iar with  any  similar  chorus  that  may  have  been  developed  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  so  we  were  unable  to  benefit 
by  the  experiences  of  such  other  groups  and  directors.  There- 

^Cast  from  an  address  given  at  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  West- 
ern Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  San  Francisco,  Cah'fornia,  November 
27,  28,  and  29,  1930. 
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fore  the  ideas  expressed  here,  the  problems  considered,  and 
the  conclusions  stated  are  the  result  of  association  with  and 
direction  of  the  choir  at  San  Jose.  Other  conductors  undoubt- 
edly have  made  other  discoveries.  I  feel  very  decidedly  that  all 
the  difficulties  connected  with  this  particular  form  of  expres- 
sion have  not  presented  themselves,  nor  have  all  the  possibili- 
ties been  revealed. 

The  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  first  group  of  the 
verse-speaking  choir  of  the  San  Jose  State  Teachers  College 
is  still  felt  keenly  by  the  reorganized  choir,  in  which  are  many 
new  members.  From  the  fact  that  the  students  enjoy  partici- 
pation in  the  choir,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  individual  mem- 
bers have  shown  a  decided  improvement  in  voice,  diction,  and 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  poetry,  I  feel  that  a 
verse  choir  might  well  become  an  integral  part  of  the  speech 
program  in  our  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  schools,  as 
well  as  in  our  colleges."  A  thoroughly  trained  choir  can  pro- 
vide a  novel  and  interesting  entertainment  for  college,  busi- 
ness, or  social  groups,  but  as  teachers  we  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  its  possibility  as  a  means  of  self-expression  for  in- 
dividual students.  If  through  training  in  a  verse-speaking  choir 
the  interpretation  of  literature  becomes  a  more  vital  and  fas- 
cinating accomplishment  to  the  student  than  it  frequently  is, 
then  in  my  estimation  group  reading  is  valuable  and  should 
have  a  place  in  the  speech  curriculum.  Our  experience  at  San 
Jose  has  shown  that  the  student  understands  and  enjoys  poetry 
more  after  he  has  been  a  member  of  a  choir. 

Perhaps  a  brief  description  of  the  nature  and  composi- 
tion of  such  a  choir  is  needed.  The  Verse  Choir  of  San  Jose  is 
composed  of  students  whose  voices  differ  both  in  pitch  and 
quality.  Broadly  speaking,  all  the  voices  may  be  classified  as 
high,  middle,  and  low.  Each  member  is  urged  to  develop  his 
own  inflection,  resonance,  tone  color,  and  to  speak  within  (at 
the  same  time  endeavoring  to  increase)  his  own  range  unless 
unusual  effects  are  desired.  He  is  urged  not  to  imitate  his 

-The  lower  schools  have  already  made  a  start  in  this  direction.  As  an  example, 
Miss  Celeste  G.  Enfield,  of  the  Fairburn  Avenue  School,  Los  Angeles,  in 
October,  1929,  gave  a  talk  on  The  Verse-Speaking  Choir  in  the  Elementary 
School,  with  a  demonstration  by  her  pupils,  before  a  conference  of  The  Speech 
Arts  Association  of  Southern  California. — The  Editor. 
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neighbor.  The  result  is  not  a  chorus  chanting  in  unison  but  a 
group  of  students  who  speak  and  interpret  poetry  together. 
Bodily  action,  in  many  instances,  is  added  to  vocal  expression. 
Let  us  illustrate.  In  the  reading  of  The  Twenty-third 
Psalm,  or  John  Burton's  New  York,  or  Sidney  Lanier's  Sym- 
phony, the  interpretation  is  given  entirely  through  the  voice. 
The  listener  can  detect  voices  of  differing  pitches  and  quali- 
ties. In  the  work  of  a  beginning  choir,  the  sound  produced  is 
often  discordant  or  monotonous.  (The  imitation  of  tone  and 
pitch  must  be  guarded  against  always.)  But  as  the  members 
of  the  group  speak  together,  the  diversified  speech  melodies 
blend  and  harmonize.  We  may  pause  here  also  to  state  that  the 
facial  expressions  of  students  who  speak  poems  of  a  subjec- 
tive nature  which  demand  little  or  no  bodily  movement,  re- 
veal to  a  marked  degree  the  emotion  expressed  verbally.  The 
most  satisfying  interpretations  of  such  poems  as  Vachel  Lind- 
say's Congo  or  Kipling's  Boots  result  when  appropriate  bodily 
movements  complement  the  vocal  expression.  The  reading  of 
these  poems  affords  excellent  training  in  voice  and  body  co- 
ordination. 

We  believe  that  a  director  who  works  enthusiastically 
with  a  group  will  find  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  each 
member  of  the  choir  has  lost  much  of  his  self-consciousness 
through  the  effort  to  add  his  particular  contribution  to  the 
ensemble  effect.  Once  a  student  forgets  himself  he  is  well 
started  on  the  way  to  giving  an  adequate  interpretation  of 
literature.  This  releasing  of  the  individual  student  and  the 
resultant  freedom  of  expression  is  one  of  the  most  welcomed 
effects  of  work  in  a  verse-speaking  choir.  This  effect  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  choir  which  appears  before  the  public  at  San  Jose, 
but  other  students  working  together  for  two  or  three  weeks  in 
oral  interpretation  classes  have  indicated  to  us  that  the  in- 
hibited student  benefits  by  speaking  poetry  as  member  of  a 
group  of  five,  ten,  or  twelve.  In  one  class,  a  choir  of  twenty- 
four  students  gave  an  acceptable  interpretation  of  Silence  by 
M.  C.  Barnett.  Such  a  large  group,  however,  is  a  bit  unwieldy 
and  the  bashful  and  shy  student  is  lost  in  the  multitude.  Ex- 
cellent training  in  body  and  voice  coordination  was  secured  in 
this  class  by  the  study  of  The  Burial  of  Cock  Robin.  The 
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class  was  divided  into  three  groups,  each  of  which  interpreted 
the  poem  in  its  own  way  with  fitting  vocal  expression,  appro- 
priate gesture,  and  much  enjoyment.  In  these  class  exercises 
the  value  of  the  verse  choir  was  clearly  manifested. 

These  and  other  results  from  participation  in  a  verse 
choir  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  A  marked  improvement  in  range,  flexibility,  control, 
and  quality  of  voice  soon  becomes  evident. 

2.  There  is  a  loss  of  self-consciousness  and  a  resultant 
freedom  of  expression  on  the  part  of  the  individual  student 
as  a  result  of  working  with  the  group. 

3.  A  decided  improvement  is  shown  in  enunciation  of 
words  and  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  word 
choice,  and  vowel  and  consonant  combination  and  usage. 

4.  Work  in  the  choir  brings  an  increase  of  voice  and 
body  coordination. 

5.  Excellent  training  in  breath  control  and  phrasing  is 
afforded. 

6.  There  is  a  decided  quickening  of  aural  perception  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  choir. 

7.  This  type  of  training  results  in  the  development  of 
bodily  expression  (pantomime)  in  many  instances. 

8.  Appreciation  of  poetic  rhythms  and  ideas  is  aroused. 

9.  The  imagination  is  stimulated  and  developed. 

10.  An  increased  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  pause  in 
speech  is  cultivated. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  certain  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties which  must  be  guarded  against  by  both  director  and 
members  of  the  Verse-Speaking  Choir.  Summarized,  these  are: 

1.  The  individual  student  may  strain  his  voice  in  an 
attempt  to  secure,  too  quickly,  variety  and  volume  of  tone. 

2.  The  student  may  strain  his  voice  through  insistence 
upon  his  taking  a  pitch  too  different  from  the  one  he  uses 
normally. 

3.  Since  the  members  have  a  tendency  to  imitate  one 
another's  voices,  inflections,  etc.,  care  must  be  taken  lest  the 
result  be  monotony  of  pitch  and  tone  quality;  individuality 
must  be  maintained,  though  subordinated. 

4.  The  director  must  not  encourage  his  group  to  imi- 
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tate  his  delivery  and  voice,  even  tho  he  must  work  against  the 
interpretation  becoming  mechanical,  and  "sing-song"  in  tone. 

5.  The  enunciation  of  individual  members  and  of  the 
choir  as  a  whole  must  be  carefully  watched. 

6.  The  tempo  of  selections  must  not  be  allowed  to  drop. 
It  does  so  very  easily. 

7.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  in  regard  to  students 
who  are  self-conscious  and  nervous,  lest  they  become  dis- 
couraged at  not  being  able  to  use  their  voices  or  coordinate 
voice  and  body  as  easily  as  other  members  of  the  group. 

8.  The  interpretation  of  lyric  poems,  or  poems  in  which 
controlled  or  repressed  emotion  is  expressed,  or  humorous 
poems,  is  more  difficult  than  the  interpretation  of  selections 
which  are  definitely  dramatic  or  which  possess  a  very  decided, 
regular  rhythm.^ 

Such  have  been  our  observations  of  the  values  and  diffi- 
culties of  work  in  and  with  a  verse-speaking  choir.  The  real 
success  of  the  choir,  however,  whether  as  part  of  a  class  proj- 
ect or  as  a  separate  group,  rests  with  the  director.  The  task 
of  the  director  is  to  stimulate,  suggest,  and  guide  the  group, 
but  he  must  guard  against  dictating  rhythm,  pitch,  and  inter- 
pretation for  the  choir.  If  this  is  done,  the  work  of  the  choir 
will  be  mechanical  and  cold,  lacking  spontaneity  and,  at  the 
same  time,  harmonized  effort.  The  director  is  part  of  the  choir, 
a  more  experienced  member,  to  be  sure,  but  only  one  of  the 
group  seeking  to  discover  a  fuller  interpretation  of  poetry. 
This  educational  method  of  teaching  the  choir  often  taxes 
the  ingenuity  of  the  director  and  presents  many  difficult  prob- 
lems. Yet  if  the  leader  is  alive  to  the  values  and  possibilities  of 
a  verse-speaking  choir,  he  will  find  the  task  of  training  his 
group  satisfying  and  absorbing. 

^The  above  is  a  summary  of  values  and  difficulties  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Sander- 
son and  Miss  Jenks  in  April,  1930.  At  present  Miss  Jenks  is  compiling  a  bibli- 
ography of  poems  suitable  for  verse-speaking  choirs. 
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CHORAL  SPEECH  AND  CONTESTS  IN  EUROPE^ 
Elizabeth  E.  Keppie 

Pasadena  Junior  College 

"Once  more  our  ears  are  being  trained  to 
hear  the  beauty  of  the  word." 

After  two  long  periods  in  Britain  when  it  was  my  privilege 
to  participate  and  study  the  art  of  choric  speech  and  to  attend 
many  demonstrations  of  this  art,  I  fully  ascribe  to  the  above 
quotation.  To  be  one  of  a  group  or  choir  speaking  as  one  per- 
son the  finest  examples  of  our  English  poetic  inheritance  is 
a  wonderful  experience;  and  to  be  an  auditor  of  many  recitals 
and  contests  of  this  revived  art  of  the  Greek  and  Medieval 
period  is  worth  surrendering  much  time  and  money,  and  tak- 
ing several  trips  to  Europe. 

After  taking  courses  and  studying  the  art  of  choric  speech 
for  three  years,  one's  ear  is  attuned  to  appreciate  more  fully 
the  beauty  of  the  English  language  as  set  forth  by  its  greatest 
poets,  and  more  amply  voiced  by  choirs,  of  all  ages.  During 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1930  the  writer  often  wished  that 
all  speech  teachers  could  have  been  transported  on  a  magic 
carpet  to  the  scenes  of  the  various  choral-speaking  festivals 
and  recitals  she  attended,  and  might  have  enjoyed  them  with 
her.  But  since  such  was  not  possible,  she  will  attempt  to  give 
you,  already-pledged-and-initiated  ones  in  the  art  of  the  best 
in  speech,  some  idea  of  choric  speech,  the  steps  in  its  develop- 
ment, and  the  possibilities  that  may  be  revealed  to  him  who 
studies  and  participates  in  this  speech  activity. 

Nothing  could  be  more  thrilling  than  to  be  on  the  upper 
plateau  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  the  home  of  choric  speech, 
and  to  hear  borne  on  the  wind  from  below,  from  the  old  theatre 
at  the  base  of  the  rock,  unison  speaking  of  rhythmic  verse! 
Immediately  descending  to  a  lower  level,  I  came  to  the  upper 
rim  of  the  Odeon  theatre  of  Herodius  Atticus,  and  saw  still 
far  below  me  a  group  of  girls  and  women  in  Greek  costumes, 
moving  and  speaking  beautifully  attuned  verse.  Thinking  they 
were  Greek  maidens  performing  some  old-world  ceremonies  I 

■■^A  paper  read  at  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  Speech,  San  Francisco,  California,  November  27,  28,  and 
2Q,   1930. 
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sat  down,  with  many  others,  on  the  ground,  to  enjoy  the  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  recognized 
my  own  language,  and  realized  that  it  was  Swinburne's  Ode 
to  Hellas  I  heard.  Descending  to  the  orchestra  of  the  old 
theatre  where  I  could  fully  enjoy  the  spoken  work,  I  learned 
that  these  were  pupils  of  a  famous  speech-teacher-training 
school  of  London,  giving  a  recital,  and  getting  an  unusual  ex- 
perience of  performing  before  a  Greek  audience,  an  English 
example  of  choral  speaking,  a  tribute  to  the  home  of  choric 
speech.  This  group  of  girls  was  on  its  way  to  Delphi  to  attend 
the  Delphic  festival,  and  there  I  became  acquainted  with  them 
and  their  leaders,  and  made  a  contact  for  which  I  shall  be  al- 
ways grateful. 

My  second  audition  of  choric  speech  was  equally  happy. 
This  festival  had  been  anticipated  for  many  years,  and 
planned  for  before  leavin^g  the  United  States.  Attendance 
necessitated  flying  from  Egypt  to  Greece.  This  was  the  first 
performance  of  1930,  of  the  three-day  Delphi  Festival.  It  was 
fostered  and  produced  by  Madame  Sekilianos,  a  native  of  the 
United  States  and  the  wife  of  a  Greek  poet,  whose  home  is  in 
Athens.  This,  without  reservation,  was  for  me  the  greatest 
dramatic  experience  of  my  life,  as  well  as  the  most  satisfying 
example  of  choral  speech  I  have  ever  heard.  And  why  should 
it  not  be  to  the  student  of  Greek  drama  and  choric  verse- 
speaking?  Here  were  Greek  specimens  of  the  finest  of  young 
womanhood,  artistically  garbed  in  the  robes  of  old  Greece,  with 
marvellous  unity  of  bodily  expression  and  movement,  and  one- 
ness of  tone  and  spiritual  interpretation,  speaking  the  finest 
choruses  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  poets,  Aeschylus. 

At  Oberammergau,  again,  in  the  Passion  Play,  the  speak- 
ing chorus  plays  a  most  important  part.  Here  again  one  was 
moved  by  the  glorious  possibilities  of  choral  speech.  Every 
act  was  introduced  by  a  choir  of  about  fifty  men  and  women 
and  a  solo  leader  or  choragus.  Each  tableau  was  described  in 
choral  speech  and  song  with  wonderfully  illuminating  effects. 
Perfection  of  diction  and  harmony  in  phrasing  and  interpreta- 
tion marked  this  contribution  to  one  of  the  world's  best  ex- 
amples of  chorus  work. 

From  Oberammergau  I  hastened  on  to  London  in  order 
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to  be  an  auditor  at  the  annual  Spring  Speech  Festival  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Depart- 
ment of  Speech.  To  this  festival  come  verse-speaking  choirs 
of  all  ages,  from  all  parts  of  London  and  vicinity.  Here  for 
five  sessions  were  conducted  and  adjudicated  the  results  of 
choral  verse,  as  developed  by  the  regular  teachers  of  private 
and  public  schools.  All  of  the  teachers  who  led  choirs  had  had 
choral  verse-reading  themselves.  About  two  months  before  the 
contest,  invitations  to  participate  were  sent  to  all  the  schools 
in  the  vicinity  of  London.  Those  desiring  to  enter  pay  a  small 
fee  and  receive  the  selection  chosen  by  the  judges  for  choirs 
of  that  age.  At  the  contest  each  choir  of  a  given  age  came  onto 
the  platform  and,  with  its  leader  conducting  as  does  a  music 
leader,  spoke  the  selection.  The  choir  was  lined  or  grouped  on 
the  stage  with  the  conductor  to  one  side  or  below  the  stage.  The 
signal  to  start  the  rhythm  was  indicated  by  the  conductor  and 
continued  throughout  the  selection,  except  with  the  rhythmic 
movement  infant  choirs,  where  the  conductor  immediately 
withdrew  after  starting  them  off. 

During  the  five  sessions  of  the  contest  the  hall,  accom- 
modating about  eight  hundred,  was  two-thirds  full  of  contest- 
ants. The  remainder  of  the  hall  was  for  visitors  who  had 
booked  their  seats  in  advance.  Many  auditors  could  not  be 
accommodated  who  had  no  reserved  seats.  In  the  center  of 
the  audience  section  was  a  raised  platform,  with  table  and 
chairs,  where  the  three  adjudicators  and  the  assessor  were 
stationed.  All  have  paper  and  pencils  and  write  during  the  work 
of  each  choir.  The  assessor  announces  the  numbers  and  sec- 
tion, which  is  on  a  program  in  the  hands  of  the  audience,  and 
each  choir  comes  upon  the  stage  and  immediately  proceeds 
to  its  selection.  No  comment  is  made  until  all  the  choirs  of  a 
complete  section  are  finished,  and  the  contestants  are  once 
more  in  their  seats  in  the  hall.  The  adjudicators  have  con- 
ferred together,  sometimes  calling  in  the  assessor  for  an  opin- 
ion. Then  one  of  them  ascends  the  stage  and  the  adjudication 
of  each  choir  is  pronounced.  This,  to  the  teacher  of  speech 
who  also  has  been  making  some  comments  on  the  back  of  her 
program,  is  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  parts  of  the  contest. 

The  adjudicators,  as  well  as  the  assessor,  are  poets  who 
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have  made  a  study  of  spoken  poetry,  and  teachers  of  this  sub- 
ject. Men  such  as  Gilbert  Murry,  John  Masefield,  and  Gor- 
don Bottomly  are  among  the  poets  who  willingly  and  freely 
give  of  their  time  and  interest  to  forward  this  speech  activity. 
At  this  contest  the  poet  was  Gordon  Bottomly,  and  what  a 
joy  it  was  to  hear  his  resonant  and  kindly  voice  encourage  and 
comment  on  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  choirs  during  his 
period  of  voicing  the  decisions  of  the  adjudicating  group.  The 
adjudicating  group  in  this  case  consisted  of  two  men  and  two 
women. 

During  the  five  sessions  each  adjudicator  spoke  several 
times.  Each  spoke  so  kindly  and  yet  truthfully  of  the  virtues 
and  faults  of  each  choir  in  his  section  that  the  auditor  realized 
that  an  authority  as  well  as  a  lover  and  promoter  of  verse- 
speaking  was  adjudicating  this  section. 

Later  in  the  summer,  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  three 
recitals  by  adult  verse-reading  choirs.  One  was  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  at  which  I  heard  a  wonderful  program  by  two 
teachers  of  choral  speech  with  choirs  of  women  and  men. 
These  programs  were  very  different  from  the  contest,  as  the 
selections  were  for  adults  of  both  sexes  but  of  different  periods 
of  progression  in  the  art  of  verse  speaking.  The  different  types 
of  verse  speaking  were  employed  more  frequently  than  by  the 
children's  choirs.  Another  was  a  lecture-demonstration,  con- 
ducted by  the  English  Verse-Speaking  Association  of  London, 
at  which  two  teachers  from  a  London  School  of  Speech  had 
choirs,  and  the  third  was  part  of  the  commencement  program 
of  the  school  I  had  heard  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
This  last  was  much  more  pretentious  and  finished  than  the 
other.  It  included  an  orchestra,  costumes,  stage  sets,  Greek 
drama,  and  dancing.  All  demonstrations  were  thoroughly  satis- 
fying and  encouraging  to  the  novice,  for  each  had  a  different 
group  experience  and  training. 

Probably  the  climax  of  verse-speaking  contests  and  dem- 
onstrations in  England  is  the  annual  Oxford  Poetry  Con- 
test. This  is  open  to  individuals  and  groups.  Its  purpose  is  to 
determine  the  best  individual  interpretation  and  appreciation 
of  the  poet's  thought.  As  yet,  this  contest  is  not  for  choric 
speech.  In  Oxford,  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  July  for  the 
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past  five  years,  this  contest,  under  the  auspices  of  the  univer- 
sity and  the  poets  of  England,  has  been  held.  The  judges  are 
usually  poets  or  professors  of  literature.  As  with  the  other 
contests,  the  selections  are  sent  to  the  entrants  upon  payment 
of  a  registration  fee.  The  sections  are  for  adults  over  eighteen, 
and  are  segregated  as  to  sex  and  below  and  above  twenty-five 
years.  No  previous  winner  is  allowed  to  enter.  Poetic  drama 
as  well  as  poetry  are  included,  in  recent  years.  Like  the  Lon- 
don contest,  the  public  is  invited,  and  as  there  is  no  entrance 
fee  for  the  preliminary  contests  it  behooves  one  to  arrive  early. 
The  judges  are  not  seated  on  a  platform  but  in  different  parts 
of  the  room.  They  consult  on  final  grading.  No  adjudication 
takes  place,  although  comments  used  to  be  given  publicly  on 
a  general  scale,  and  privately  to  individuals.  Today  only  final 
decisions  are  announced  and  no  private  opinions  given.  The 
winner  in  each  section  competes  for  the  grand  prize,  and  from 
these  winners  the  first  man  and  woman  on  a  final  selection  is 
winner  of  the  contest.  The  selection  for  this  final  competition 
all  had  received  and  were  prepared  to  give.  Great  joy  is  evi- 
denced by  the  audience  at  the  final  announcement,  and  interest 
runs  high  as  each  person  has  picked  his  winner  and  awaits  the 
confirmation  of  his  opinion  or  the  reverse.  This  year,  in  the  eve- 
ning of  the  final  day,  at  the  home  of  John  Masefield,  at  Boar's 
Hill,  near  Oxford,  all  of  the  winners  of  the  past  years  had  pre- 
pared to  give  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  drama  recently  translated 
by  a  young  Oxford  scholar,  who  happened  to  sit  next  to  the 
writer.  It  was  given  under  Mr.  Masefield's  direction.  No  cos- 
tumes, and  only  the  stage  business  essential  to  secure  ease  of 
delivery  and  stage  balance  were  used.  It  was  the  spoken  word 
that  was  the  thing.  And  it  was  a  "thing  of  beauty;"  and  to  all 
who  heard  it,  shall  remain  "a  joy  for  ever."  Mr.  Masefield 
was  one  of  the  narrators  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  hear 
how  the  rhythm  dominates  the  poet's  reading,  although  not 
to  the  neglect  of  the  word  or  sense. 

The  voices  and  diction  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  play 
were  as  near  natural  perfection,  without  being  affected  or  didac- 
tic, as  one  could  wish  to  hear.  Joy  in  the  interpretation,  melody 
of  tone  revealing  cadence  and  pitch,  clear  and  beautifully 
molded  speech,  and  sincerity  of  communication  marked  each 
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speaker's  work.  There  were  no  star  speakers.  All  were  ex- 
cellent in  technique  and  appreciation.  It  was  a  rare  privilege 
to  hear  the  finest  adult  speakers  of  poetry  interpret  worthy 
drama  at  the  home  of  England's  poet  laureate. 

Soviet  Russia,  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  choral  speech, 
is  having  its  dramatist  write  such  verse  for  the  workers.  The 
material  may  have  the  flavor  of  propaganda  but  it  is  also  be- 
ing used  to  amalgamate  the  groups  of  workers  into  "speech 
choirs,"  thus  giving  them  another  form  of  communal  expres- 
sion and  interest. 

Germany  with  its  "speech-and-gesture"  choirs  has  had, 
as  part  of  its  post-war  program,  choral  speech.  The  climax  to 
the  work  of  these  choirs  came  this  summer  with  a  great  choral 
drama.  The  Call  of  the  Dead.  This  unifying  of  choral  speech, 
movement,  color,  and  sound  was  a  great  achievement.  Perhaps 
the  accessories  rather  overwhelmed  the  voices,  but  another 
year  will  remedy  this;  and  the  "speech-and-gesture"  choirs, 
which  were  the  nucleus  for  this  wonderful  chorus  and  techni- 
cal demonstration,  we  hope  will  dominate  the  festival  of  next 
year. 

The  United  States,  usually  regarded  as  the  most  articu- 
late of  nations,  has  been  least  articulate  in  this  speech  activity. 
Such  dramas  as  Lazarus  Laughs — and,  to  a  limited  extent,  The 
Greejt  Pastures — call  for  choral  speech.  Vachel  Lindsay  has 
written  poetry  well  adapted  to  choral  speech.  But  as  a  whole 
we  are  behind  the  old  world  in  recognizing  the  possibilities  of 
this  art  and  adopting  it  into  our  speech  program. 

By  choral  or  choric  verse-speaking  we  mean  the  speaking 
of  verse  by  a  group  whose  intelligence  quota  is  similar.  These 
people  are,  so  to  speak,  consenting  to  make  themselves  into 
wind  instruments.  The  result  should  be  identity  of  pronuncia- 
tion and  pitch,  unity  of  thought,  exactness  of  enunciation,  a 
flexibility  of  voice,  and  a  perfection  in  the  timing  and  tuning 
of  the  various  rhythms  and  cadences  designed  to  bring  out 
the  complete  interpretation  of  the  poem.  To  assist  in  securing 
these  controls  and  skills  it  is  best  to  segregate  the  groups  or 
choirs  according  to  chronological  or  intellectual  age.  For  this 
purpose  the  different  interests  of  the  age  groups  have  been 
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made  the  dominating  or  determining  factor  in  choosing  selec- 
tions. 

The  primary  age  has  been  called  the  motor  and  rhythmic 
period.  The  next  period  is  known  as  the  imaginative  period; 
the  early  adolescent  age  as  the  heroic  period;  and  the  upper 
adolescent  as  the  romantic.  In  selecting  materials  for  verse 
speaking  it  will  be  seen  that,  altho  the  ages  may  somewhat 
overlap,  this  characterization  will  aid  in  choice  of  poetry 
which  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  a  definite  life  period. 

All  poetry  for  choral  speaking  should  have  a  compelling 
rhythm,  vivid  and  changing  word  pictures,  a  strong  age  ap- 
peal, and,  in  the  upper  grades,  strongly  contrasted  moods.  In- 
trospective and  atmospheric  lyrics  should  be  omitted. 

The  manner  of  approach  in  teaching  choral  speech  is  the 
same  for  youth  and  age.  The  steps  lead  from  refrains  to  accom- 
pany the  solo  work  of  the  leader,  through  unison,  antiphonal 
and  part  speaking,  back  to  solo  and  refrain  work  by  the  choir 
and  its  dominant  verse  speakers. 

The  speaking  of  choric  verse  has  advantages  over  indivi- 
dual verse-speaking  and  choral  singing.  The  timid  overcome 
the  fear  of  hearing  their  own  voices.  Non-singers  secure  the 
reaction  of  communal  vocal  activity  and  the  joy  of  voice  con- 
trol thru  group  coordination.  The  native  rhythms  of  the  poem 
are  retained  through  choral  speech  more  than  through  the 
choral  singing.  Diction  in  its  exactness  and  accuracy  is  de- 
manded. The  responsibility  of  each  to  convey  as  a  choir  the 
poet's  message  to  auditors  increases  the  self-expression  of  the 
different  individual.  An  appreciation  of  the  poetry  through  voic- 
ing it,  is  developed  by  the  speaker  and  communicated  to  the 
audience.  Tonal  quality  is  amplified  and  greater  range  of  pitch 
and  projection  possible  through  choir  speaking  than  by  individ- 
ual effort  of  any  one  of  the  members  of  the  choir.  The  ordinary 
reader  becomes  a  recreator  of  the  finest  poetry,  and  so  vicari- 
ously experiences  the  joy  of  the  creator.  Accustomed  phrases 
take  on  new  meaning,  thereby  lifting  speaker  and  listener  to 
that  plane  where  they  may  recognize  the  eternal  truths  and 
take  part  in  universal  experience. 

Gordon  Bottomly  has  said  that  choirs  of  poetry  readers 
are  demanding  from  the  poet  new  kinds  of  poetic  creation,  and 
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the  modern  poet  is  responding  to  the  demand.  Much  of  Vachel 
Lindsay's  poetry  taxes  the  powers  of  masculine  choirs.  Sir 
Henry  Newbolt  is  writing  many  poems  adapted  to  choric 
speaking,  as  are  also  A.  A.  Milne  and  Walter  De  la  Mare.  Gor- 
don Bottomly  has  written  some  short  plays  for  verse-speaking 
choirs.  Kipling,  Noyes,  and  Christine  Rossetti  are  also  writ- 
ing poems  well  adapted  to  choric  speaking. 

By  contributing  to  the  development  of  this  very  interest- 
ing plane  of  speech  work  our  teachers  in  the  United  States  will 
realize  the  great  possibilities  of  the  verse-speaking  choir.  The 
student  secures  through  this  practice  an  accuracy  of  speech, 
flexibility  and  variety  of  tone,  spontaneity  and  ease  of  expres- 
sion; an  ear  more  sensitive  to  melody,  a  gradual  harmonious 
blending  of  the  harsher  and  incorrectly  pitched  tones  into  a 
rich  and  resonant  whole,  and  an  appreciation  of  poetry  with 
its  rhythm  and  tempo. 

Our  curriculum  can  well  afford  to  include  choral  speech  in 
its  program  of  purposeful  speech  through  choral  verse-speak- 
ing. We  assist  our  students  to  understand  and  to  love  to  inter- 
pret fine  verse;  we  give  them  an  appreciation  of  the  poetic  vision 
which  is  our  racial  inheritance;  we  aid  them  in  acquiring  the 
skills  in  speech  which  will  carry  over  into  their  daily  conversa- 
tion. We  contribute  to  the  spiritual  development  and  self-ex- 
pression of  each  student  by  training  him  to  communicate  to 
others  intelligently,  sensitively,  and  powerfully  thru  choral 
speech  the  finest  poetical  thoughts  in  the  English  language, 
and  we  afford  verse-speaking  choirs  the  joy  of  a  communal 
activity. 
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STORY-TELLING 

Margaret  Statler  Reid 

Denver,  Colorado 

Story-telling!  What  a  wealth  of  interest  and  meaning  is 
wrapped  up  in  that  word — more  than  most  of  us  dream.  A 
small  pre-school  boy  who  has  a  very  sweet  voice  was  singing, 
"Once  a  lady  loved  a  pig,"  etc.  "Now,  isn't  that  a  funny  song?" 
he  said;  "Let's  make  a  story  about  the  lady  and  the  pig."  So 
we  do — very  crude  and  improbable,  but  very  satisfactory. 
When  we  have  finished  dressing  the  pig — even  to  a  pink  bow 
(we're  very  fond  of  pink) — the  request  is,  "Now  tell  one  all 
ready  made.  I  guess  Cinderella  will  do,  only  put  a  pink  dress 
on  her  one  night."  So  we're  off  to  the  magical  realm  where,  if 
things  don't  quite  suit  us,  we  can  change  in  a  twinkling  of  an 
eye  and  no  one  can  tell  us  we're  wrong.  Just  one  of  the  joys 
of  childhood — where  we  live  in  a  world  of  our  own  making. 

The  value  of  the  story  in  the  education  and  development 
of  the  small  child  is  certainly  self-evident.  Nursery  rhymes, 
fairy  tales  and  myths  are  the  heritage  of  every  child,  and  the 
child  to  whom  these  lovely  tales  have  been  denied  is  poor  in- 
deed. Most  of  these  tales  are  the  attempts  of  the  ancients  to 
account  for  natural  phenomena,  and  seem  to  have  a  great  ap- 
peal to  the  juvenile  audience.  As  we  learn  that  the  story  of 
Red  Riding  Hood  is  the  old  German  idea  of  the  night  or 
darkness  (the  wolf)  swallowing  the  day,  or  light  (Red  Riding 
Hood),  light  being  released  by  dawn  (the  woodman),  the  tale 
holds  more  significance  for  the  adult;  but  with  the  child  the 
interest  is  sustained  even  tho  he  cannot  analyse  it,  and  who  can 
tell  but  that  the  primitive  tales  strike  a  primitive  chord  in  the 
child.  The  result  is  very  satisfactory. 

But  why  bother  with  those  old  tales,  say  the  doubtful 
ones,  when  there  are  so  many  up-to-the-minute  tales?  Let  us 
pause  for  a  few  moments  and  consider  the  influence  of  the  past 
upon  the  present.  Can  we  discard  the  traditions  of  the  past 
without  removing  something  very  vital  from  our  lives?  Some- 
one has  remarked  on  the  wonderful  improvement  in  late  years 
in  Palestine — the  stream  on  whose  banks  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm  was  composed  has  been  modernized,  all  cemented,  and 
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is  far  superior  to  the  little  stream  that  wound  its  way  thru 
the  "green  pastures."  All  well  and  good  for  this  age  of  modern- 
ization, but  there  will  never  be  another  Twenty-third  Psalm 
written  beside  its  banks.  The  Eskimo  was  ruthlessly  cut  off 
from  most  of  his  traditions,  and  we  find  little  trace  of  his  reli- 
gion, art,  or  literature.  The  Eskimos  live  in  smelly  houses  and 
chew  blubber.  Is  there  any  significance  in  the  fact  that  their 
artistic  and  religious  background  has  been  torn  from  them? 

A  very  apt  and  modern  illustration  was  given  recently 
by  a  minister  preaching  upon  the  subject  of  traditions  and  their 
effect  on  our  modern  lives.  I  believe  it  is  worth  giving  here. 
When  we  get  into  our  automobile  we  face  the  future,  that  be- 
ing the  great  expanse  of  road  in  front  of  us.  In  our  car  we  have 
a  mirror  into  which  we  glance  quite  often,  and  that  affects  our 
driving.  We  cannot  drive  successfully  into  the  future  without 
some  idea  of  the  road  over  which  we  have  travelled.  John  Rus- 
kin  has  said,  "Every  fairy  tale  worth  reading  at  all  is  a  rem- 
nant of  a  tradition,  possessing  true  historical  value;  historical 
at  least  insofar  as  it  has  naturally  risen  out  of  the  mind  of  a 
people  under  special  circumstances,  and  risen  not  without 
meaning  nor  removed  altogether  from  the  sphere  of  religious 
truth." 

The  reaction  of  the  child  to  a  story  differs  with  the  age. 
The  small  child  usually  demands,  "Say  it  again;"  meaning 
that  he  wishes  an  exact  repetition.  Repetition  holds  a  great 
charm  for  the  small  listener,  as  is  shown  by  such  stories  as 
The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig,  The  House  That  Jack  Built, 
and  others.  With  the  average  small  child,  the  exact  repetition 
is  necessary.  If  the  princess  has  blue  eyes  the  first  time,  blue 
they  must  always  be,  and  the  story-teller  is  taken  to  task  if 
the  description  is  changed.  Occasionally  a  group  of  small  lis- 
teners will  think  it  fun  to  change  the  dress  and  description  of 
a  character,  but  as  a  rule  they  wish  the  tale  unchanged.  "Tell 
us  another"  is  the  greeting  when  a  story  has  been  told  to  a 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  grade  group.  If  the  first  tale  has  made 
an  appeal,  the  "another"  means  a  similar  one. 

The  older  children  usually  say,  "Tell  us  some  more." 
Often  the  story  has  been  used  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  further 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand.  An  incident  in  the  life  of 
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Joan  of  Arc  may  interest  part  of  the  group,  so  they  will  hunt 
up  more  stories  concerning  her.  A  chapter  or  two  from  the 
King  Arthur  stories  interested  a  seventh-grade  girl  so  much 
that  she  read  two  editions  of  the  King  Arthur  stories.  This 
same  method  may  be  used  in  teaching  science,  geography,  and 
other  subjects.  A  child  and  an  adult  also  are  more  interested  in 
an  incident  which  is  told  in  an  interesting  manner  than  in  a 
bare  fact.  Why?  One  reason  is  because  the  teller  imbues  the 
tale  with  her  own  personality.  A  third-grade  child,  to  whom 
school  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  trial,  has  a  teacher  of  whom 
he  is  very  fond.  He  now  trots  off  to  school  a  half-hour  early. 
When  questioned  his  answer  was,  ''O,  mother,  I  just  love  to 

be   near   Miss ,   and   watch   her.    Then,    too,    she   talks 

about  such  interesting  things  to  me."  Will  that  teacher  ever 
know  what  an  influence  she  has  had  upon  that  young  piece  of 
humanity?  I  doubt  it.  The  ability  of  a  teacher  to  talk  about 
interesting  things  in  an  interesting  manner  (really  story-tell- 
ing) should  be  a  big  consideration  in  the  rating  of  that  teacher. 
This  includes  teachers  of  pupils  and  students  of  all  ages,  not 
merely  those  dealing  with  the  primary  child. 

One  of  our  greatest  educators  has  said,  "Good  story  tell- 
ing is  the  greatest  intellectual  qualification  of  a  teacher." 
Thruout  all  ages  great  teachers  have  used  the  story:  Plutarch, 
Froebel,  and  the  Christ.  The  teaching  impulse  really  found  its 
origin  in  the  story,  for  in  the  days  when  we  had  no  printing 
presses,  shorthand,  and  other  methods  of  recording  language 
on  a  wide  scale,  all  information  was  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  by  word  of  mouth.  All  historical,  inspira- 
tion, and  moral  teachings  were  given  thru  stories.  Story-tellers 
went  from  camp  to  camp.  All  countries  have  had  their  story 
tellers,  or  bards.  It  is  not  the  long  treatises  on  doctrinal  sub- 
jects which  we  remember,  but  the  story.  When  the  Christ 
wished  to  drive  home  a  truth  He  dressed  it  in  story  form, 
and  the  parables  which  He  told  are  easily  remembered.  Edward 
P.  St.  John,  in  his  book,  Stories  and  Story-telling  says,  "Jesus 
was  a  master  story-teller.  He  didn't  invent  the  parable;  the 
rabbis  used  it  constantly;  but  so  skilful  was  His  use  of  this 
device  that  in  our  thought  it  is  associated  almost  wholly  with 
His  name.  As  we  shall  see,  His  stories  were  marvels  of  perfec- 
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tion,  both  in  form  and  use.  When  we  study  them  we  do  not  won- 
der that  the  common  people  heard  Him  gladly.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  stories  impressed  His  followers  so  strongly  that  many 
of  them  are  given  a  place  in  the  record  of  His  life  and  teachings. 
Nor  was  it  only  for  those  throngs  that  followed  Him  among 
the  hills  of  Palestine  that  those  stories  were  voiced.  Most  of  us 
feel  that  we  have  gained  our  clearest  and  most  impressive 
knowledge  of  His  teachings  from  those  parables,  or  from  the 
simple  account  of  His  life,  which  is  "The  Story  of  the  Gos- 
pels." When  we  wish  to  minister  to  a  needy  heart  we  commonly 
turn  to  that  story  of  His  life,  or  one  of  those  other  stories  that 
He  told.  So  story-telling  is  not  a  new  art,  it  is  simply  the  re- 
vival of  an  ancient  art. 

Story-telling  is  an  art  which  can  be  cultivated.  A  story 
should  not  be  told  without  preparation.  Someone  has  com- 
pared the  telling  of  a  story  to  a  moving  picture.  In  order  to 
present  the  pictures  clearly  to  the  children,  the  teller  must  see 
them  herself.  A  person  lacking  in  imagination  and  in  the 
ability  to  place  herself  in  the  world  which  should  be  created 
by  the  story  is  hopeless  and  helpless.  The  teller  should  be 
in  the  same  condition  expressed  by  a  girl  of  ten,  who  was  in- 
grossed  in  Louisa  Alcott's  Jo's  Boys.  Her  mother  spoke  to 
her.  "O,  mother,"  she  said,  '-you  startled  me.  I  wasn't  here,  I 
was  in  Plumfield."  How  aptly  expressed.  The  story  teller 
should  not  be  "here,"  but  in  the  world  of  make-believe.  If  the 
teller  cannot  see  the  gingerbread  boy  herself,  how  can  she  ex- 
pect her  audience  to  see  him?  After  the  story  pictures  are  well 
in  mind,  the  teller  must  keep  his  characters  moving;  some- 
thing must  happen,  and  the  audience  must  be  given  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.  We  hear  this  question  asked  many  times: 
"Why  bother  to  tell  a  story,  why  not  read  it;  the  author  has 
spent  much  time  upon  the  preparation  of  the  tale,  why  not 
give  it  from  the  printed  page?"  A  story  read  well  from  a  book 
is  a  far  superior  method  of  instruction  than  a  poorly  told  one, 
but  in  reading  from  a  book  something  is  lost;  the  book  be- 
comes a  barrier  between  teller  and  audience.  The  story  which 
should  be  told  with  eyes  as  well  as  the  voice  is  robbed  of  part 
of  its  interest.  Edna  Lyman,  in  her  Story-Telling:  What  to 
Tell  and  How  to  Tell  It,  says,  "This  power  of  the  story-teller 
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lies  in  his  opportunity  to  let  his  message  come  from  his  eyes 
as  well  as  his  lips,  a  thing  which  is  possible  since  he  has  neither 
book  nor  memory  of  the  printed  page  to  hinder  him."  After 
the  teller  has  become  familiar  with  the  pictures  which  she 
wishes  to  convey  to  her  audience,  her  business  is  to  re-create 
the  story.  It  is  hers  to  tell,  her  own  story,  no  matter  whom  the 
original  author  may  be. 

A  real  story  must  always  be  characterized  by  uniform  and 
consistent  action.  It  must  be  a  record  of  events,  something 
must  always  happen,  and  descriptions  and  explanations  must 
be  subordinate.  There  must  always  be  a  sense  of  completion 
about  a  story.  There  are  four  distinct  points  in  every  story: 

1.  The  introduction.  This  should  be  made  short,  or  it 
becomes  a  bore  to  the  children.  Set  your  stage  quickly  and 
introduce  your  needed  characters,  then  start  your  action, 

2.  The  succession  of  events.  This  must  be  in  logical 
order  or  the  reality  of  the  story  is  lost  and  the  audience  loses 
faith  in  the  teller. 

3.  The  climax,  or  point  of  the  story. 

4.  The  conclusion.  Your  story  must  have  a  finish,  a  defi- 
nite and  satisfactory  one.  Children  love  the  ending,  "and  they 
all  lived  happily  ever  after."  Analyze  your  story  into  these  four 
divisions,  then  work  it  out. 

To  read  or  recite  usually  means  to  memorize  the  words. 
Many  school  recitations  are  this  and  nothing  more.  If  the  per- 
former forgets  a  word  she  is  lost.  Then  follows  confusion  and 
stagefright.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  story  is  being  told,  the 
teller  is  dealing  with  a  mental  picture,  is  re-creating  in  her  own 
mind  and  giving  it  to  her  audience.  Thus  an  entirely  different 
mental  process  is  taking  place.  Since  she  has  a  mental  picture, 
she  is  not  bound  by  mere  words,  and  is  able  to  choose  another 
and  continue.  If  a  word  is  forgotten  the  picture  still  remains, 
and  a  different  phrase  or  word  will  do.  The  judgment  and  taste 
of  the  teller  is  called  upon,  and  she  can  use  her  own  words;  she 
is  simply  expressing  her  inner  thoughts  and  emotions,  and  the 
story  takes  shape,  the  teller  assuming  the  role  of  artist  or 
creator.  Memorizing  and  reciting  has  its  place  in  education, 
but  cannot  be  counted  as  true  story-telling.  Dramatics  and 
reading  are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  while  we  all  enjoy  a 
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good  dramatic  interpretation,  there  is  not  the  educational  value 
for  the  child  audience  that  a  well  told  story  brings. 

Simplicity  is  one  of  the  requisites  for  good  story-telling. 
The  best-told  stories  are  told  in  the  simplest  manner.  Richard 
Q.  Wyche  is  able  to  hold  an  audience  of  adults  for  two  hours 
while  telling  a  cycle  of  King  Arthur  stories.  His  manner  is 
simple  and  unobtrusive,  and  in  his  modest  way  he  leads  you 
back  to  the  legendary  court  of  Arthur  and  you  are  thrilled 
with  the  experiences  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights.  Then, 
too,  he  has  held  the  undivided  attention  of  an  audience  of  five 
hundred  people  while  he  told  for  two  hours  the  experiences  of 
Brer  Rabbit  and  Brer  Fox  as  depicted  by  the  old  darkie,  Uncle 
Remus.  Why  is  he  able  to  do  this?  Because  these  tales  have 
become  so  much  a  part  of  him  that  he  is  able  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  one  having  witnessed  and  been  a  part  of  the  ex- 
periences related.  "The  spoken  word,"  says  Wyche,"  "has  more 
life  than  the  printed  page.  Literature  was  first  vocal,  and 
nature's  plan  has  suggested  the  method  for  education  of  the 
child  today;  and  the  stories  she  used  have  in  turn  become  the 
stories  for  the  child  of  today." 

When  the  group  of  children  is  small,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
arrange  the  children  in  a  semi-circle  around  you.  This  makes 
a  more  informal  group,  and  the  small  children  love  to  get  near 
the  teller.  If  your  group  is  too  large,  a  more  formal  arrange- 
ment has  to  be  made.  The  ideal  place  for  story-telling  is  around 
the  fireplace,  or  out  on  a  lawn.  A  question  may  come  up  here — 
the  question  of  discipline.  If  your  story  is  "getting  over,"  there 
will  be  no  thought  of  discipline.  Try  some  stories  on  a  mixed 
group  of  children,  varying  in  ages  from  five  to  twelve  years. 
In  that  group,  the  first  time  you  will  have  some  scoffers. 
What  will  you  do?  While  the  small  children  prefer  the  nur- 
sery folk  and  fairy  tales,  there  is  always  something  in  the  tales 
for  older  children  that  will  catch  their  interest.  Therefore,  tell 
those  for  older  ones,  using  a  few  humorous  and  simpler  tales.  It 
is  great  fun  to  watch  the  troublemaker,  who  has  come  to  the 
story  hour  to  "break  up  the  party,"  edge  closer  and  closer  to 
the  center  of  the  group,  as  the  tale  waxes  more  interesting.  A 
good  plan  in  a  group  of  this  kind  is  to  start  a  series  of  stories: 
King  Arthur,  Robin  Hood,  etc.  The  children  will  beg  for  more. 
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but  tell  them  to  "come  again."  "To  enter  thus  into  the  child's 
world,  and  into  the  joyous  companionship  of  children,  is  one 
of  the  highest  privileges  of  parent  and  teacher.  He  who  fails 
in  this,  does  not  form  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  ties  with 
the  child.  He  also  robs  himself  of  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
perennial  youth." 

The  average  story  must  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  story-teller  who  wants  to  make  a  direct  and  vivid  ap- 
peal to  her  children.  Writing  a  story  for  the  printed  page  and 
preparing  a  story  for  the  ears  of  a  young  audience  are  two  de- 
cidedly different  things.  A  reader  can  lay  down  his  book  if  he 
tires  of  the  printed  page,  and  take  it  up  again  when  he  so  de- 
sires; but  in  the  latter  case  we  have  to  meet  the  mental  needs — 
and  we  might  add,  the  spiritual  and  emotional  needs — of  a 
group.  We  must  hold  the  attention  of  the  group  by  the  power 
and  interest  of  an  orally  delivered  story.  In  order  to  meet  these 
needs,  a  story  usually  has  to  be  made  over  before  it  is  told. 
Each  teller  must  adapt  her  own  stories.  The  majority  of  stories 
printed  for  children  are  too  long.  How  can  these  be  cut  so  as 
to  preserve  the  truths  and  imagination  of  the  printed  page 
most  effectually?  The  first  step  in  our  rule  for  adapting  a 
story  that  is  too  long,  is  to  read  the  story  carejully!  This 
seems  too  obvious  a  suggestion  to  even  consider.  But  reading 
a  story,  having  in  mind  making  it  over,  means  reading  it  to 
find  out  what  happens  in  the  story,  what  is  its  important  ac- 
tion, who  are  its  necessary  characters,  and  what  is  the  climax. 
This  first  reading  of  a  story  for  adapting  means  an  analysis  of 
the  plot.  Make  this  a  habit,  and  do  not  confine  it  to  one  read- 
ing; many  readings  are  often  necessary. 

2.  Next  find  the  pictures  in  the  story.  You  can  compare 
this  with  the  film  maker  in  a  moving  picture,  for  the  story  plot 
must  be  stripped  bare  of  details,  descriptions  that  are  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  the  opinions  of  the  author.  You  must 
be  prepared  to  give  your  audience  the  naked  story, 

3.  Prepare  the  story  pictures  for  presentation  to  the  chil- 
dren. In  doing  this,  you  must  take  into  account  the  age  and 
kind  of  children  to  whom  you  are  planning  to  present  the 
story,  and  the  points  you  wish  to  stress  in  the  telling  of  this 
particular  tale. 
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To  put  it  briefly:  first,  read  the  story  analytically;  second, 
select  its  necessary  scenes;  third,  reduce  these  scenes  to  ele- 
ments of  action. 

There  are  some  stories  which  we  do  not  change.  Among 
these  are  Laura  E.  Richard's  fables,  The  Golden  Windows  and 
Five-Minute  Stories,  Maud  Lindsey's  Mother  Stories  and 
More  Mother  Stories.  Then  there  are  some  which  have  been 
adapted  for  our  use  in  collections,  such  as  Bailey  &  Lewis' 
For  the  Children's  Hour,  Dillingham  and  Emerson's  Tell  It 
Again  Stories,  Proudfoot's  Child's  Christ  Tales,  and  Sara  Cone 
Bryant's  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

Edward  P.  St.  John  has  a  chapter  in  his  book  entitled, 
Tricks  of  the  Story-Teller's  Trade,  in  which  he  stresses  the 
effectiveness  of  the  use  of  direct  discourse.  The  told  story  is 
much  more  interesting  if  the  characters  are  made  to  talk.  How 
much  would  be  lost  if  the  Uncle  Remus  stories  were  told  in 
indirect  discourse?  Try  it  sometime,  and  see.  With  the  smaller 
children,  the  use  of  rythmic  repetition  and  the  dialogue  given 
in  verse  is  effective.  Presentation  in  this  manner  is  essential  if 
one  wishes  a  response  from  the  children  in  the  form  of  a  dra- 
matic presentation.  Each  will  listen  for  his  part,  be  interested 
in  the  character  which  he  is  to  portray,  and  it  is  certainly  in- 
teresting to  see  how  closely  he  observes  the  text  of  the  story. 

St.  John  gives  us  further  suggestion  as  to  form  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  Simplicity  of  language. 

(b)  Concreteness  in  content  and  form. 

(c)  Conciseness  and  brevity. 

(d)  Freshness  of  form. 

One  of  the  best  uses  of  the  story  in  the  schoolroom  is 
to  inculcate  in  the  child  the  love  for  good  literature.  There 
is  so  much  so-called  "harmless"  literature  in  this  age,  that  the 
child  needs  special  direction  in  the  formation  of  his  reading 
habits.  These  stories,  whether  devoured  by  the  child  in  printed 
form  or  on  the  screen,  may  be  harmless  in  a  way,  but  these  pro- 
ductions are  more  or  less  sensational  and  give  a  low  standard 
of  comparison  to  the  children.  The  small  child  has  no  back- 
ground of  experience  upon  which  to  base  his  deductions  of 
life.  This  background  should  be  supplied  by  the  story  world. 
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Hence  we  have  in  our  fables  and  fairy  tales  the  triumphing  of 
good  over  evil,  overcoming  of  darkness  by  light,  etc.  In  real 
life  ''the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,"  but  in  the  fairy  world 
the  miscreant  is  punished  quickly  and  the  righteous  receives 
his  just  reward,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  small  listener. 
In  this  way  the  child  is  given  something  helpful,  something 
that  will  strengthen  him  mentally  as  well  as  physically.  Some 
stories  you  may  apply  as  medicine,  not  in  a  didactic  way,  but 
so  that  the  child  will  be  led  to  see  the  moral  by  the  atmosphere: 
such  stories  as  The  Little  Brown  Bowl,  Why  the  Chimes  Rang, 
The  Palace  Made  by  Music,  and  others.  Following  the  folk 
and  fairy  tale,  we  give  the  heroic  tales.  The  national  epic  tales 
are  very  satisfactory  to  the  listeners  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades. 

Edna  Lyman  says,  ''The  heroic  ideal  has  changed  with 
the  progress  of  civilization.  Never  has  the  world  demanded  as 
much  of  a  man  who  is  to  be  a  hero  as  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  same  way  the  ideals  of  children  develop,  and  the  hero  of 
their  early  admiration  is  the  man  of  action,  of  deeds,  of  physi- 
cal courage;  later  they  learn  that  there  is  a  higher  type  of  hero, 
the  man  who  endures,  who  suffers  and  lives  for  a  principle,  the" 
hero  of  moral  courage."  How  can  we  use  such  epic  tales  as 
Roland,  The  Cid,  Frithjof,  The  Odyssey,  Rustem,  Beowulf, 
Sigurd,  Robin  Hood,  and  King  Arthur,  to  the  best  advantage? 
Let  us  see  what  may  be  done  with  Ki7ig  Arthur.  The  great  epic 
lends  itself  well  to  telling.  After  the  story  has  been  told  and 
studied,  a  dramatization  can  be  worked  out  by  the  pupils.  A 
study  of  the  history  of  England  at  this  time  furnishes  a  back- 
ground for  a  fuller  and  deeper  appreciation  of  the  epic.  Picture 
study  and  art  may  be  correlated  with  this  subject,  the  children 
drawing  and  interpreting  certain  scenes — the  intensive  study 
of  the  pictures  of  The  Quest  of  th.e  Holy  Grail,  by  Abbey,  which 
form  the  famous  mural  frieze  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
The  following  pictures  make  up  the  frieze: 

1.  The  Vision  of  the  Grail. 

2.  The  Oath  of  Knighthood. 

3.  The  Round  Table  of  King  Arthur. 

4.  The  Departure. 

5.  The  Castle  of  the  Grail. 
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6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


The  Loathly  Damsel. 

The  Seven  Sins. 

The  Key  to  the  Castle. 

The  Castle  of  the  Maidens. 

Blanchefleur. 

The  Death  of  Amfortas. 

Galahad  the  Deliverer. 


Curtis  and  Cameron  publish  an  interpretation  of  these  pic- 
tures by  Ferris  Greenslet.  Small  copies  of  the  set  in  color  may 
be  purchased  for  a  nominal  sum  at  the  library.  Not  everyone  is 
endov^ed  by  nature  with  the  ability  to  draw  well,  but  every- 
one can  appreciate  a  beautiful  picture.  Some  children  delight 
to  express  themselves  thru  rhyme  instead  of  prose  or  drawing, 
and  we  may  find  embryo  poets  among  a  group  studying  these 
classics.  Following  are  two  attempts  upon  the  part  of  an  eleven- 
year-old  girl: 

THE  ROUND  TABLE 

Around  the  table  sat  the  knights, 
Those  knights  most  good  and  true 
Who'd  fought  in  many  gallant  fights 
To  prove  their  worth  and  goodness. 

And  in  their  midst  on  golden  chair, 
With  crown  and  robes  of  royal  grandeur. 
His  charming  smile  and  face  so  fair, 
Was  Arthur,  King  and  royal  counselor. 

Days  had  lengthened  into  many  a  week. 
And  weeks  had  stretched  to  months 
Since  all  these  men  who  good  did  seek 
Had  met  at  this  Round  Table. 

"And  now,"  said  Arthur,  "since  we've  eaten 
Around  this  board  we  dearly  love, 
'Tis  time  we  tell  of  evils  we  have  beaten. 
And  how  we've  fared  these  long,  long  months." 

So  each  one  told  of  how  he'd  fared; 
One  helped  a  maiden  in  distress, 
Another  for  a  sick  boy  cared; 
And  so  on  down  the  line. 
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When  all  were  thru,  King  Arthur  spoke; 
"My  knights,  each  one  has  done  his  duty  well, 
Each  one  of  you  has  helped  some  poor  folk; 
You  all  did  noble  deeds." 

THE  PASSING  OF  ARTHUR 

Sir  Bedivere  carried  Arthur  o'er  the  rocks 
Down  to  the  smooth  and  shining  lake, 
And  there  within  the  funeral  barge 
Three  queens  waited,  the  King  to  take. 

"Where  shall  I  go,  what  shall  I  do?" 
Cried  Bedivere  in  sore  distress  and  pain. 
"The  Round  Table  is  no  more; 
Now  you  leave  me,  I  have  nothing  to  gain." 

"Pray  for  me,"  said  Arthur,  "And  yourself,  too; 
More  things  are  done  by  prayer 
Than  we  er'e  dreamed  were  possible 
To  make  this  world  more  fair." 

"My  work  is  done;  yours,  too,  soon  done; 
Farewell!"  The  barge  moved  slowly  on. 
Sir  Bedivere  watched  till  it  disappeared; 
.    He  knew  his  loved  King  was  forever  gone. 

Other  stories  w^hich  may  be  used  with  pictures  are,  The 
Moonlight  Sonata,  by  Catherine  Turner  Bryce,  in  Stories  of 
Great  Musicians,  by  Home  and  Scobey.  Here  you  may  use  not 
only  the  story  and  picture,  but  the  music  as  well.  Something 
similar  could  be  worked  out  with  the  Parsifal  story.  Pictures 
depicting  the  life  of  Christ  may  be  used  in  the  same  way — for 
a  great  many  of  these,  suitable  music  may  be  found.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  spend  a  great  amount  of  money  in  accumulating 
the  pictures;  very  good  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Perry  Picture  Company.  Many  pictures  suitable  for  use  in 
this  kind  of  work  may  be  cut  from  the  current  magazines.  A 
few  years  ago  Good  Housekeeping  ran  a  delightful  series  of 
"Children  in  Literature"  as  covers  on  a  number  of  issues  of 
their  magazine.  These  were  done  in  color  by  Jessie  Wilcox 
Smith.  Subjects  such  as  Heidi,  The  Little  Lame  Prince,  David 
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Copper  field,  were  used.  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  used 
many  of  the  Maxfield  Parrish  Pictures  some  time  ago,  and  how 
much  more  the  Dinky  Bird  means  after  we  have  seen  his  in- 
terpretation in  color.  Another  type  of  response  which  may  be 
gained  from  the  children  is  picture  posing.  Some  very  lovely 
things  in  this  line  may  be  done  for  entertainment,  the  younger 
children  using  such  pictures  as  Reynolds'  Penelope  Boothby, 
The  Age  of  Innocence,  Gainsborough's  Blue  Boy,  and  Van 
Dyck's  Baby  Stewart.  The  older  ones  may  attempt  group  pic- 
tures such  as  The  Coronation  of  Josephine.  In  working  out 
these  poses  the  section  of  the  group  which  is  not  participating 
consider  themselves  critics  and  decide  how  the  expression  and 
pose  may  be  improved  in  order  to  make  it  appear  more  as  the 
original.  The  story  and  picture  study  may  be  correlated  with 
manual  training  in  the  use  of  scissors  and  paper  and  clay  model- 
ing. 

The  study  of  geography,  history,  and  science  may  be 
made  more  interesting  and  effective  by  the  use  of  the  story 
method.  How  much  longer  a  fact  is  retained  if  it  is  clothed  in 
a  story.  Harriett  Findlay  Johnson,  in  her  book,  The  Dramatic 
Method  of  Teaching,  gives  some  most  helpful  ideas  on  using 
the  story  and  dramatics  in  the  teaching  of  history,  geography, 
nature  study,  literature,  and  manual  work.  The  dramatization 
is  the  outcome  of  a  story  read  or  told,  or  often  the  original  work 
of  the  children,  who  have  collected  their  own  material.  I  quote 
her:  "I  wonder  if  people  ever  reflect  on  the  enormous  number 
of  facts  which  are  talked  into  children  in  elementary  schools 
for  probably  seven  whole  consecutive  j^ears!  Why  should  it  be 
considered  so  virtuous  a  thing  for  a  class  of  children  to  sit  still 
and  listen  while  a  teacher  talks  on  every  subject,  or  adopts  what 
I  call  the  'Stand  and  deliver'  attitude,  and  demands  from 
time  to  time  from  the  children  opinions  which  they  have  not  yet 
formed!  The  whole  lecture  and  question  and  answer  systems 
appear  to  me  now  to  be  so  dead,  so  utterly  devoid  of  life." 

A  group  of  children  varying  in  ages  from  eight  to  fourteen 
years,  who  are  intensely  interested  in  aviation  and  had  fol- 
lowed accounts  of  Byrd's  trip  to  the  South  Pole  with  great  in- 
terest, saw  the  Byrd  pictures.  Later  Byrd  himself  was  sched- 
uled to  talk  and  describe  his  pictures.  The  children  were  more 
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eager  than  ever  to  see  and  hear.  When  told  that  they  had  al- 
ready seen  the  pictures,  so  why  bother  to  go  again,  the  indig- 
nant reply  was,  ''Don't  you  suppose  we  want  to  see  him  and  hear 
him  tell  his  own  story?"  They  sat  thru  the  two-hour  perform- 
ance without  any  evidence  of  weariness;  and  the  amount  those 
children  had  learned  was  amazing!  They  certainly  had  had  a 
wonderful  geography  and  history  lesson. 

The  story  is  not  confined  to  the  home  and  the  school. 
There  are  numerous  other  fields  open  for  that  kind  of  work,  if 
one  so  desires.  The  Sunday  school  is  a  good  place  for  a  high- 
school  or  college  girl  to  use  her  talents  in  this  line.  Then  the 
groups  of  Campfire  Girls,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Reserves,  The 
Playground  Story  Group,  and  Library  Story  Hours,  all  furnish 
places  where  the  embryo  story-teller  may  have  practice. 

Evidence  that  the  story  method  is  becoming  popular  in 
the  business  world  is  shown  by  the  advertizing  firms  who  have 
story  hours  over  the  radio.  Also  the  many  articles  advertized 
in  the  current  magazines  are  not  only  using  wonderful  pictures, 
but  a  bit  of  a  story.  Here  is  one  example:  In  the  current  issue 
of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  a  picture  of  a  lady's  gloved 
hand  touching  a  snow-covered  branch;  flakes  of  snow  are  fall- 
ing; the  caption  is.  Instantly  Responsive  to  the  Lightest  Touch; 
and  the  quotation  below  is,  "Her  fingers  lightly  touched  the 
branch  and  its  coat  of  new  fallen  snow  immediately  fluttered 
away."  This  is  an  advertizement  for  the  Royal  Typewriter. 
So  even  the  producers  are  attempting  to  educate  the  people  by 
the  story  method! 
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Chapter  X 
DRAMATICS 

The  field  of  the  drama  and  of  the  staging  of  plays,  includ- 
ing training  in  acting,  directing,  and  stagecraft,  offers  another 
alluring  opportunity  to  the  student  to  do,  to  express,  to  inter- 
pret, in  an  educational  system  consisting  almost  entirely  of  a 
pouring-in  process  and  a  consequent  passive  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  Thus  this  field  also  offers  a  fertile  medium 
for  the  development  of  winning  personalities.  And  let  us  hope 
that,  though  recognizing  and  utilizing  the  tremendous  values 
to  be  derived  from  researches  into  histrionics,  historical  and 
critical  aspects  of  the  drama,  and  the  various  phases  of  stage- 
craft, speech  teachers  handling  dramatics  work  in  our  high 
schools  and  colleges  will  keep  in  mind  that  their  chief  function 
as  teachers  is  to  train  students  in  the  science  and  art  of  acting 
and  producing  and  to  develop  personalities. 

This  is  a  way  of  saying  that  an  important  part  of  school 
dramatics  should  be  educational  dramatics:  the  type  of  work 
in  which  the  development  of  the  individual  students,  and  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  them,  should  be  a  working  policy 
of  the  teacher.  This  will  mean  selecting  plays  which  have 
balanced  roles  rather  than  star  parts,  and  casting  students  for 
parts  which  will  help  to  strengthen  or  balance  or  otherwise  im- 
prove their  personalities  rather  than  for  parts  which  they  are 
already  especially  fitted  to  play.  It  will  mean  caring  more  for 
the  improvement  of  the  students  through  this  educational  ac- 
tivity than  for  the  artistic  achievements  of  the  public  produc- 
tion and  the  door  receipts  derived  from  it. 

But  it  was  remarked  that  this  should  be  only  a  policy.  Its 
complement,  production  dramatics,  should  also  be  followed. 
This  is  the  policy  which  sets  as  the  objective  the  most  artistic 
and  highest  quality  public  production  possible.  This  means 
choosing  plays  which  offer  special  opportunities  for  striking 
effects,  selecting  only  the  best  actors  for  the  cast,  devoting  un- 
limited time  to  the  few  persons  in  the  cast  who  may  need  it,  at 
the  expense  of  others  in  minor  roles,  "coaching"  sometimes  by 
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imitation  rather  than  teaching  acting  creatively,  buying  or 
renting  properties  and  equipment  because  it  will  appear  to 
better  advantage  than  equipment  made  by  the  students  even 
though  the  latter  would  furnish  the  students  a  valuable  experi- 
ence and  training  in  play  production.  The  acceptance  of  one 
of  these  working  policies  does  not  mean  the  rejection  of  the 
other.  They  are  complementary,  and  both  are  in  place  in  the 
same  school,  one  policy  followed  for  the  curricular  work  in 
dramatics,  the  other  for  part  of  the  extra-curricular  plays  pro- 
duced. 

Should  college  departments  of  speech  aim  to  train  for  the 
professional  stage?  For  reasons  which  cannot  be  incorporated 
here,  the  answer  is  overwhelmingly  in  the  negative.  But  every 
experienced  director  of  dramatics  recognizes  the  strength  of 
those  reasons. 

Several  trends  of  activity  in  the  field  of  dramatics  should 
receive  special  consideration.  Stagecraft — the  designing  and 
construction  of  scenery,  stage  decoration,  the  employment  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  stage  devices  and  effects,  costuming, 
make-up,  and  stage  lighting — have  been  reduced  to  terms  ap- 
plicable to  the  average  school  theatre  through  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  excellent  textbooks  and  handbooks  on  these  phases. 
The  college  experimental  theatre  is  proving  a  laboratory  for  in- 
tensive and  sometimes  rather  extensive  inductive  experimenta- 
tion. The  children's  theatre  and  the  making  of  plays  by  children 
under  expert  supervision  looms  up  as  a  most  fertile  field  for  the 
educator.  The  utilization  of  our  folk  drama  material  in  play, 
pageant,  and  festival  is  an  idea  to  which  more  people  are  yearly 
turning. 

Practically  all  sections  of  America  furnish  a  wealth  of 
source  material  for  folk  drama.  What  portion  of  this  country 
could  not  duplicate  the  record  of  the  Dakota  Playmakers,  the 
Carolina  Playmakers,  and  the  Mardi  Gras.  The  rich  material 
is  there,  waiting;  there  lacks  only  someone- with  the  dramatic 
sense,  the  creative  mind,  and  the  perspective  of  distance  suffici- 
ent to  cast  it  into  dramatic  form.  Oklahoma  has  done  something 
of  that  nature.  Considerable  has  been  done  in  California  and 
Oregon.  Other  states  and  sections  are  not  without  their  con- 
tributions. In  Arizona,  for  example,  the  world-famous  Indian 
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ceremonials — the  Hopi  Indian  Snake  Dances — and  the  sacred 
Easter  dances  of  the  Papago  and  other  tribes  are  looked  upon, 
by  the  white  man,  as  dramatic  festivals.  From  1926  to  -1930 
inclusive,  the  great  Arizona  State  Pageant  of  aboringinal  life 
was  presented  annually  at  the  site  of  the  ancient  Casa  Grande 
ruins.  Various  cities  and  localities  of  Arizona  also  have  their 
own  pageants,  of  Indian  civilizations  or  of  pioneer  and  pros- 
pecting days:  Phoenix  has  its  Masque  of  the  Yellow  Moon, 
Prescott  its  Frontier  Days  and  its  Smoki  Dance,  Toombstone 
its  Helldorado.  Tucson,  in  April,  1931,  produced  a  historical 
pageant,  "The  Romance  of  the  Old  Pueblo."  Margaret  Larkin 
recently  wrote  a  one-act  play.  El  Crista,  dramatizing  a  Mexican 
religious  legend,  which  was  produced  by  the  Prescott  High 
School  at  the  annual  High-School  Play  Contest  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  on  May  1,  1931,  and  carried  off  first  honors. 
This  was  in  the  contest  in  serious  plays.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  in  the  parallel  contest  in  light  plays  held  the  preceding  day, 
another  high  school  (Morenci)  carried  off  first  honors  with  a 
Spanish  play.  Mi  Novio  Espafiol  (My  Spanish  Sweetheart),  by 
Carolina  Marcial  Dorado.  Several  plays  of  Arizona  flavor  and 
color  have  been  written  and  produced  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  within  the  past  few  years,  among  which  was  "Gold 
Children,"  of  gripping  characterization  and  atmosphere  por- 
traying the  failing  prospector.  The  Arizona  State  Drama  As- 
sociation since  May,  1930,  has  taken  definite  steps  to  encour- 
age and  stimulate  the  writing  and  production  of  plays  of  local 
legendary  or  historical  nature. 
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Foreword 

To  any  worker  in  the  field  of  dramatics,  in  fact  to  any- 
one who  has  vitally  interested  himself  in  any  phase  of  drama, 
the  paramount  importance  of  acting  must  have  been  strongly 
impressed  upon  him.  It  is  an  arresting  as  well  as  an  illuminat- 
ing thought  that  no  drama  is  more  than  potentially  such  till  it 
is  acted.  Acting  is  beyond  doubt  the  supreme  art  in  the  field 
of  drama;  all  the  other  contributing  arts,  even  the  literary,  are 
merely  aids  which  cooperate  toward  the  full  and  complete 
flowering  of  the  one  climactic  art  of  drama — acting. 

However,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  we  have  many  books 
dealing  with  selecting,  casting,  and  producing  plays,  we  have 
numerous  books  about  costuming,  make-up,  stage  lighting, 
and  setting,  we  have  literally  countless  books  on  dramatic  criti- 
cism, but  as  for  books  on  acting — they  can  almost  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  your  hand.  This  scarcity  of  books  is  reflected 
in  direct  ratio  in  the  general  lack,  throughout  the  country,  of 
information  and  understanding  of  the  actor's  art.  Now  I  do 
not  wish  to  cast  reflections  on  the  value  of  the  books  and  publi- 
cations we  have  on  play  production,  inscenierung,  and  dramatic 
criticism — they  are  all  valuable  and  they  merit  existence;  but 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  have  devoted  possibly  too  much  time 
to  the  advancement  and  development  of  the  shell,  the  purely 
supplementary  arts,  while  the  sweet  kernel,  endowed  with 
the  very  essence  of  life,  the  preeminent  art  of  drama,  has  been 
left  very  largely  to  advance  and  develop  through  its  own  re- 
sources. 

Introduction 

In  the  field- of  drama  we  find  many  arts  and  crafts  cooper- 
ating and  supplementing  each  other  toward  the  one  common 

■^A  paper  read  before  the  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  Arizona  State 
Drama  Convention,  held  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  April  30  and  May  1,  1926. 

^Except  for  this  and  future  editions  of  this  volume,  all  publication  rights 
are  reserved  by  the  author. 
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end,  the  presentation  of  the  play.  ''The  play's  the  thing,"  and 
the  arts  and  crafts  are  ransacked  and  made  to  yield  of  their 
magic  that  the  play  may  "hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  na- 
ture." 

But  what  part  does  acting  play  in  all  this;  what  are  its 
functions,  and  what  is  the  relationship  of  acting  to  the  field  of 
drama? 

The  word  drama  has  been  derived  from  the  Greek  dran, 
to  act  or  to  do,  hence  literally  signifying  action.  Drama,  then,  is 
the  term  applied  to  those  productions  of  art  which  represent 
action  by  introducing  the  personages  taking  part  in  them  as 
real  and  as  employed  in  the  action  itself. 

According  to  William  Archer,  drama  originally  derived 
its  being  from  two  sources,  imitation  and  passion.  Imitation 
here  is  used  in  the  usual  sense,  but  passion  signifies  the  ex- 
aggerated, intensified  or  the  lyrical,  rhetorical  or  rhythmic  ex- 
pression of  feeling.  In  primitive  ages  passion  was  expressed  not 
only  by  the  voice  but  by  rhythmic  movements  of  the  body. 
Drama,  then,  originally  grew  out  of  dancing  quite  as  much  as 
out  of  song. 

In  the  interesting  book  Continental  Stagecraft,  by  Mc- 
Gowan  and  Jones,  we  find  this  passage  concerning  the  im- 
portant place  in  drama  held  by  acting:  "Acting  is  the  oldest 
thing  in  the  theater.  It  comes  before  the  play,  because  in  the 
beginning  the  actor  and  the  playwright  are  one.  Draina 
originates  when  two  or  three  people  are  seized  with  the  desire  to 
give  an  old  legend  or  an  old  ritual  a  living  form.  They  want  to 
act.  As  they  act  they  make  up  their  play.  The  theater  becomes 
the  spot  that  seems  a  good  place — either  spiritually,  physically, 
or  by  force  of  tradition — in  which  to  give  the  play.  In  time 
comes  a  division  of  labor.  One  of  the  actors  begins  to  specialize 
on  the  play.  This  actor  studies  how  to  develop  the  form  of  the 
play  to  make  better  use  of  the  theater;  and  then,  with  some 
leader  among  the  actors,  he  begins  to  speculate  on  how  to 
change  the  theater  in  order  to  give  more  scope  to  the  play- 
wright and  to  the  player  who  interprets  him." 

The  Encyclopedia  tells  us  that  "Drama  itself  is  not 
achieved  until  the  representation  extends  to  action.  An  action 
which  is  to  present  itself  as  such  to  human  minds  must  enable 
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them  to  recognize  in  it  a  procedure  from  cause  to  effect.  With- 
out an  action  of  this  sort — in  other  words,  without  a  plot — 
there  can  be  no  drama." 

Thus  we  see  that  of  the  arts  and  crafts  utilized  in  the  field 
of  drama,  acting  beyond  doubt  plays  the  largest  part,  its  func- 
tions are  clearly  the  most  important,  and  its  relationship  to  the 
drama  is  that  of  absolute  indispensability.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
acting  is  the  essence  of  the  presentation  of  the  play;  and  as 
such,  acting  is,  in  itself,  the  ultimate  end,  the  sine  qua  non  of 
the  drama. 

The  Art  of  Acting 

Inasmuch  as  the  art  of  acting  is  a  composite  of  such  in- 
tangible and  abstract  things  as  emotion,  intelligence,  and  inter- 
pretative ability,  it  is  especially  important  that  we  consider- 
carefully  just  what  constitutes  acting,  and  what  the  materials 
and  methods  are  through  which  an  actor  achieves  his  results. 

We  would  doubtless  all  agree  that  acting  is  the  interpreta- 
tion, the  presentation  as  living  breathing  beings,  of  characters 
which  have  been  created  and  developed  through  the  genius  of 
the  playwright.  It  is  the  miracle  of  transmutation  of  souls,  in 
which  the  soul  of  the  character  portrayed,  for  the  time  being, 
inhabits  the  body  of  the  actor;  it  is  "a  close-up"  view  of  a 
section  of  life,  lived  according  to  the  foreordained  will  of  the 
author  and  the  actor. 

The  art  of  acting  is  in  a  true  sense  a  creative  one.  The 
actor  is  confronted  with  lines  in  a  play  suggesting  a  certain 
conception  of  character.  His  task  is  to  combine,  supplement, 
and  interpret  these  suggestions  into  the  animate  identity  con- 
ceived by  the  playwright  through  study,  intuition,  past  ex- 
perience, and  the  spark  of  his  genius.  The  actor  becomes  the 
character.  In  this  transformation  of  a  conception  into  a  reality, 
the  actor's  art  is  really  creative. 

Although  suggested  to  him  in  a  measure  by  the  lines,  the 
actor  recognizes  and  establishes  the  dominant  traits  or  the  key- 
note of  a  character.  He  must  maintain  the  consistency  and  ap- 
propriateness of  these  dominant  traits  through  the  varying  de- 
mands of  the  play.  His  is  the  task  of  giving  a  convincing,  clear- 
cut  portrayal  of  the  character,  of  endowing  an  abstract  idea 
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with  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  Through  the  miracle  of  his  art 
the  character  must  be  made  to  live. 

The  agencies  through  which  an  actor  must  achieve  his  task 
are  vocal  language  and  bodily  participation,  which  together 
constitute  speech.  In  some  forms  of  drama,  such  as  the  pan- 
tomime, the  actor's  means  of  expression  is  limited  to  the  use  of 
action,  while  in  others,  such  as  the  masked  drama,  the  use  of 
the  body  as  a  means  of  expression  has  been  partially  restricted. 
In  most  forms  of  drama,  however,  vocal  and  bodily  expression 
supplement  each  other,  and  it  is  only  through  an  intelligent  and 
an  understanding  use  of  these  combined  mediums  that  the  actor 
achieves  his  purpose. 

Action  is  a  comprehensive  term  comprising  posture,  move- 
ment, and  gesture.  It  includes  poise,  bodily  positions,  move- 
ments of  face,  head  and  shoulders,  torso,  and  limbs;  manner 
of  standing,  sitting,  or  walking,  and  all  those  meaningful  pe- 
culiarities of  physical  expression  with  which  the  actor  depicts 
a  character  to  his  audience.  Action  is  bodily  eloquence. 

In  his  use  of  vocal  language  the  actor  must  follow  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  pronunciation,  enunciation,  inflection,  and  rhythm, 
and  obey  the  special  dictates  of  dramatic  delivery  which  vary 
in  soliliquy  and  dialogue,  and  in  lyric  and  narrative  lines  in  his 
part.  He  must  furthermore  unify  his  observance  of  these  laws 
in  the  character  portrayed  in  such  a  way  that  the  character  is 
consistent  throughout  the  play. 

In  everyday  life  the  thing  which  attracts  attention  to  a 
man  or  woman  is  that  something  which  gives  him  individuality, 
which  sets  him  out  from  the  group.  Likewise  on  the  stage  a 
character  must  be  sufficiently  individualized  by  the  actor  to 
attract  attention  and  interest  the  imagination.  This  person- 
ality or  distinctiveness  with  which  a  character  is  to  be  endowed 
should,  of  course,  be  graded  to  suit  his  relative  importance  in 
the  play. 

Through  study  and  experience  the  actor  learns  what  are 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  race,  nationality,  or  class 
of  the  character  he  is  to  interpret;  he  determines  how  best  to  ex- 
press the  various  moods,  emotions,  and  states  of  mind  and  body 
— joy  and  grief,  health  and  sickness,  waking,  sleeping,  and 
dreaming,  madness,  collapse  or  death — of  the  particular  tem- 
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perament  and  age  represented  by  his  character;  and  lastly  he 
must  interpret  and  depict  his  character  with  such  nice  regard 
for  appropriateness  and  consistency,  for  the  fine  balance  be- 
tween reality  and  aesthetics,  that  his  finished  characterization 
shall  be  made  to  live  and  bear  witness  to  his  art  through  its 
beauty  and  truth. 

The  illusion  of  reality  produced  by  the  actor  is  of  course 
heightened  by  certain  aids,  such  as  costume,  make-up,  lighting, 
and  scenery;  however,  these  are  entirely  supplementary  and 
are  not  at  all  indispensable.  The  actor's  real  achievement,  and 
the  final  proof  of  his  art,  lies  in  the  transformation  which  he 
effects  in  depicting  through  speech  the  character  to  be  por- 
trayed. 

There  are  seemingly  two  basic  theories  of  acting,  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  each  other,  yet  striving  to  achieve  the 
same  end  in  effect  upon  the  audience.  The  first  of  these,  for 
purposes  of  convenience,  may  be  called  the  intellectual.  This 
is  the  sort  of  acting  which  is  usually  associated  with  "sug- 
gestive drama,"  in  which  the  actor,  remaining  absolutely  cold 
and  irresponsive  to  any  stimulus,  strives  for  his  effects  through 
predetermined,  calculated  acting.  Emotion  and  feeling  in  the 
actor  are  to  be  absolutely  non-existent.  The  actor's  body  is 
utilized  merely  as  a  mechanical  instrument  through  which  an 
aloof  intelligence  attempts  by  mechancial  means  to  secure  its 
effect.  The  second  theory  of  acting  may  be  called  the  emotional. 
Here  the  actor  lives  his  part;  he  strives  actually  to  feel  as  the 
character  would  feel  under  the  stress  of  the  situations  in  the 
play,  and  his  every  word  and  action  are  those  of  the  character 
rather  than  his  own.  He,  for  the  time,  loses  himself  in  his 
character. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  emotion  in  an  actor  does  not  neces- 
sarily create  emotion  in  the  audience.  It  is  also  true  that  emo- 
tion is  stimulated  in  an  audience  by  calculation  on  the  part  of 
the  actor.  However,  it  is  equally  true  that  purely  mechanical, 
uninspired  action  and  vocal  utterance  sometimes  will  not  create 
the  desired  effect.  In  a  way,  the  intellectual  theory  of  acting 
may  be  regarded  as  a  survival  or  rather  a  development  of  the 
conventionalized  gesture,  which,  in  a  by-gone  age,  explained 
to  an  otherwise  bewildered  audience  the  particular  emotion 
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they  were  supposed  and  expected  to  feel  in  harmony  with  the 
actor. 

For  acting  to  be  a  true  art  and  for  it  to  succeed  in  its  aim 
it  must  be  calculated  by  intelligence  toward  the  effect  to  be 
achieved,  but  it  must  also  be  creative,  it  must  be  alive  and 
convincing  in  its  reality.  This  I  believe  can  best  be  achieved 
if  the  actor  feels  his  part  sufficiently  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
it,  and  if  he  appreciates,  through  his  own  experience,  the  emo- 
tions of  the  character  he  is  portraying. 

Although  his  effects  have  been  calculated  by  practice  in 
rehearsal,  under  the  spell  of  his  character  in  the  performance 
the  actor's  genius  becomes  inspired,  and  instead  of  speech 
wrung  dry  and  lifeless  through  long  practice,  we  see  a  living 
personality,  one  of  our  own  kind,  whose  most  secret  thoughts 
and  feelings  we  are  in  a  God-like  way  allowed  to  see  and  ex- 
perience. We  laugh  with  his  joy,  we  weep  with  his  sorrow — 
for  through  some  miracle  his  joys  and  sorrows  are  our  own — 
and  when  the  curtain  drops  and  we  are  ourselves  again,  we 
pay  tribute  to  a  master  exponent  of  the  actor's  art. 

"In  general,"  says  Arthur  Edwin  Krows,  "acting  is  more 
emotional  than  intellectual,  despite  the  fact  that  intellect  al- 
ways governs  emotion."  The  directing  mind  of  the  actor 
should  of  course  at  no  time  lose  mastery  of  his  body,  nor  should 
his  mind  shut  out  all  emotion  from  his  being.  The  degree  of  a 
man's  greatness  as  an  actor  would  seem  to  be  the  extent  to 
which  he  can  feel  and  appreciate  the  emotions  of  the  character 
portrayed  and  the  extent  of  his  ability  to  impart  himself  to  his 
audience. 

An  actor  then  would  have  a  large  experience  of  life,  a 
rich  background  from  which  to  draw  his  wealth,  an  imagina- 
tion to  know  what  he  should  present,  and  a  brain  to  know  how 
he  should  present  his  offering  to  his  audience.  "The  perfect 
actor,"  says  E.  Gordon  Craig,  "would  be  he  whose  brain  could 
conceive  and  show  us  the  perfect  symbols  of  all  that  his  na- 
ture contains.  He  would  not  rave  and  storm  necessarily,  to 
give  us  an  impression  of  some  passion,  instead  he  would  think 
within  himself  of  the  feelings  and  effects  of  this  passion  and 
then  in  his  imagination  fashion  the  symbols  of  this  passion  in 
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the  character  portrayed  without  indeed  exhibiting  the  base 
passions  themselves,  yet  telling  us  clearly  about  them. 

In  some  performances  acting  and  impersonation  are 
united,  and  a  few  great  actors,  notably  Sir  Henry  Irving  and 
George  Arliss,  have  excelled  in  both.  However,  impersonation 
should  not  be  confused  with  acting.  Impersonation  is  not  an 
art,  since  in  no  sense  is  it  creative;  it  is  merely  the  craft  of  the 
copyist.  A  quotation  by  John  Corbin  in  Clayton  Hamilton's 
book,  Seen  On  the  Stage,  makes  the  differentiation  between  im- 
personation and  acting  quite  clear:  "Good  impersonators  sel- 
dom make  good  actors  and  great  actors  seldom  make  good  im- 
personators. Imitation  is  the  method  of  impersonation  but  the 
method  of  acting  is  suggestive.  Acting,  like  any  other  work  of 
art,  can  be  no  greater  nor  less  than  the  man  who  makes  it.  Its 
purpose  is  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  into  a 
quickened  consciousness  of  life.  The  actor's  subject  matter  is 
himself.  If  he  is  a  great  man  he  'contains  multitudes,'  as  Whit- 
man said;  he  is  really  many  men  in  one,  and  he  can  play  him- 
self in  many  different  roles  without  fear  of  monotony,  as  Rich- 
ard Mansfield  and  John  Drew.  The  impersonator  has  no  sub- 
ject matter  in  himself — his  stock  in  trade  is  a  special  talent 
for  exactness  of  imitation,  and  whenever  imitation  is  exact 
there  is  no  art." 

The  Acting  of  Yesterday 

To  better  understand  present-day  standards  in  acting  it 
may  be  helpful  to  consult  history  and  scan  rapidly  the  fac- 
tors influencing  its  development.  Because  of  the  peculiarly 
close  relationship  of  acting  to  the  drama,  an  investigation  of 
the  history  of  drama  very  often  gives  us  the  information  we 
seek  concerning  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  acting  of  any  par- 
ticular age. 

The  art  of  acting,  as  we  know  it  today,  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  long  period  of  development,  dating  back  to  the  early 
Greeks.  For  our  purposes,  however,  we  need  concern  ourselves 
only  with  the  English  drama,  which  was  the  parent  stock  from 
which  our  American  drama  had  its  origin. 

Three  distinct  periods  are  recognized  in  the  evolution  of 
the  English  drama:  the  Drama  of  Rhetoric  of  the  sixteenth  and 
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seventeenth  centuries  which  aimed  at  poetic  power,  the  Drama 
of  Conversation  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  aimed  at  bril- 
liancy of  dialogue,  and  the  Drama  of  Illusion  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  which  aimed  at  naturalness  of  repre- 
sentation. 

In  1576  the  first  playhouse  was  built  in  London.  The 
stage  was  a  platform  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  standing 
spectators.  Women  were  first  utilized  as  actors  on  the  stage 
about  the  year  1660;  previously  boys  had  been  used  in  all 
female  parts.  Scenery  was  also  introduced  on  the  stage  at  about 
this  time.  The  Elizabethan  stage  and  theater  were  discarded, 
or  underwent  significant  alteration,  and  the  Restoration  theater 
appeared,  regularly  roofed  and  with  the  stage  artificially  lighted 
by  lamps.  The  stage  receded  and  the  audience  grouped  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  actors.  With  the  introduction  of  scenery 
and  the  resultant  necessity  of  shifting  it  on  the  stage,  a  curtain 
was  required;  and  it  now  became  possible  to  "discover"  actors 
on  the  stage  and  to  leave  them  grouped  at  the  end  of  an  act. 
Purely  descriptive  lines  in  a  play  were  replaced  by  scenery  and 
costumes,  and  stage  properties  were  chosen  to  be  in  harmony 
with  what  seemed  natural  at  the  time.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  real  doors  and  windows  came  into  use  in  the  "box  sets" 
as  they  were  called.  Later,  with  the  invention  of  the  electric 
light,  the  old  apron  stage,  relic  of  the  platform  used  in  the 
Elizabethan  theatre,  was  discarded  and  the  picture  frame  pro- 
scenium was  introduced. 

In  the  Elizabethan  days  acting  was  a  presentative  rather 
than  a  representative  art;  the  actor  was  frankly  an  actor  and 
absorbed  his  part  in  his  own  personality  rather  than  the  sub- 
merging of  himself  in  his  part.  Due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  played 
on  a  platform  the  Rhetoric  drama  had  to  appeal  more  to  the 
ear  than  to  the  eye.  Gaudy  spectacular  costumes,  stately  pro- 
cessions across  the  stage,  and  magnificent  speeches,  laden  with 
high-sounding  terms,  characterized  this  period,  with  little  or 
no  illusion  of  reality. 

A  more  natural  form  of  play  was  produced  during  the 
Drama  of  Conversation.  Oratory  gradually  disappeared  from 
the  stage  and  poetry  gave  way  to  rapid,  brilliant  repartee.  Act- 
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ing  developed  toward  naturalness  during  this  period,  although 
it  was  still  largely  conventional. 

The  Drama  of  Illusion,  however,  has  made  the  greatest 
strides  toward  natural  presentation.  In  this  period  we  find  act- 
ing reflecting  life  more  truly  than  in  any  other  age.  Freed  from 
the  hindrances  of  inadequate  lighting,  unnatural  or  inappro- 
priate scenery  and  properties,  and  no  longer  required  to  repeat 
stilted  or  strained  speeches,  the  actor  has  found  the  necessary 
freedom  for  the  development  and  perfection  of  his  art. 

The  drama  and  the  stage  have  by  no  means  finished  with 
development  and  change;  rather,  particularly  since  the  war, 
new  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  drama,  and  experiment  and 
innovation  can  be  noted  on  every  hand.  In  the  French  State' 
Theater,  Firmin  Gemier  is  doing  some  interesting  work,  among 
other  things,  experimenting  with  an  old  custom  of  mingling  his 
actors  and  audience.  In  Germany  we  find  Jessner  achieving  ar- 
tistic triumphs  with  his  light  and  shadow  and  his  famous  plat- 
form steps,  the  Jessnertreppen.  England  and  America  are  ex- 
perimenting with  new  methods  of  lighting  and  a  revival  of  the 
platform  stage.  The  old  question  of  realism  versus  impres- 
sions in  stage  setting  and  scenery  recurs  at  intervals,  with 
such  champions  as  E.  Gordon  Craig  and  David  Belasco  to 
enliven  the  controversy.  These  developments  and  experiments 
are,  of  course,  exerting  their  influence  on  our  acting  and  are 
making  it  more  and  more  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  truth. 

The  Acting  of  Today 

There  are  four  types  of  acting  to  be  seen  in  the  theaters 
of  today:  varied  impersonation,  self-impersonation  or  type 
acting,  representational,  and  presentational  acting. 

Varied  impersonation  and  self-impersonation  are  very 
different  methods  of  acting,  but  reach  the  same  end  in  absolute 
resemblance  of  the  character  portrayed.  Varied  impersonation 
consists  in  the  ability  to  masquerade,  to  put  on  the  wigs,  paint, 
costume,  and  manners  of  the  character,  to  look  the  part.  In 
itself  this  has  no  art  or  emotion  in  it,  since  it  deals  only  in 
paints,  costumes,  and  tricks  of  the  actor's  trade.  Only  when 
the  actor  puts  form  and  soul  into  the  externals  he  has  created, 
when  he  makes  his  character  live,  does  he  approach  art. 

Self-impersonation  or  type  acting  in  some  respects  re- 
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sembles  and  in  other  respects  contrasts  sharply  with  varied  im- 
personation, although  both  types  are  varieties  of  realistic  act- 
ing. Varied  impersonation  achieves  its  result  by  changing, 
self-impersonation  by  remaining  the  same.  An  actor  of  the  first 
type  impersonates  a  different  character  in  every  play,  and 
never  himself,  while  a  self -impersonation  actor  impersonates 
the  same  character  in  every  play  and  always  himself.  Self- 
impersonation  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  type  played 
by  the  actor  is  identical  with  his  own  personality.  It  does 
mean  that,  because  of  his  personality,  his  physical  and  mental 
equipment,  he  is  able  to  play  a  type  very  similar  to  his  own. 
Type  casting  is  now  generally  practiced  in  America  since  we 
have  no  repertory  system;  however,  since  a  repertory  company 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  built  from  type  actors,  European  coun- 
tries, which  abound  in  repertory  companies,  usually  cast  people 
in  make-up  who  are  adept  in  varied  impersonation. 

For  want  of  a  better  term  I  have  called  the  third  type  of 
acting  representational,  although  it  is  not  a  wholly  satisfactory 
term.  By  the  representational  form  of  acting  I  mean  the  sort 
of  acting  typical  of  some  of  our  great  actors,  exemplified  by 
Edwin  Booth,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  Margaret  Anglin.  These 
actors  play  a  variety  of  parts  without  taking  the  trouble  to  pre- 
tend to  be  anyone  else  physically  than  themselves.  They 
frankly  use  their  own  facial  masks  for  each  part,  effecting  im- 
personation and  emotion  by  the  use  of  their  features  and  voice. 
This  sort  of  acting  achieves  the  necessary  resemblance  through 
the  inner  truth  of  its  art;  its  make-up  box  is  the  soul  of  the 
actor. 

The  fourth  type  of  acting  may  be  called  the  presentational 
as  opposed  to  the  representational.  Again  this  term  is  not  hap- 
pily chosen,  but  it  will  have  to  serve  for  want  of  a  better.  By 
the  presentational  type  of  acting  I  mean  that  type  which  frankly 
admits  that  it  is  acting  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  acting  to 
charm  and  move  the  audience  by  the  brilliance  of  its  art.  This 
type  of  acting  reestablishes  the  bond  between  the  audience  and 
the  actor  which  existed  in  early  times.  In  some  respects  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  this  type  of  acting,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  can  be  readily  over-emphasized.  Too  evident  conscious- 
ness of  an  audience  is  bound  to  create  a  sense  of  frank  arti- 
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ficiality  in  the  minds  of  the  audience  which  cannot  help  but  de- 
stroy the  sense  of  reality.  "The  loss  of  self  in  the  tasting  of 
other  lives,  vicariously  lived/'  which  the  modern  theater-goer 
has  come  to  enjoy  so  much,  is  lost. 

These  four  types  of  acting  have  been  more  or  less  arbi- 
trarily and  loosely  divided,  and  it  is  seldom  that  an  actor  is 
found  exemplifying  purely  any  one  type.  Nevertheless,  in  an 
art  which  is  based  so  much  upon  such  intangible  things  as  in- 
telligence and  emotion  it  seems  improbable  that  narrower,  more 
clearcut  definitions  can  be  set  up  to  divide  it  into  types  which 
shall  be  more  distinct  and  less  inter-related  than  the  ones  set 
forth. 

The  Actor's  Technique 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  acting  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  results  to  be  achieved  by  the  actor,  we  naturally 
turn  to  an  evaluation  of  the  physical  and  mental  qualities  en- 
tering into  the  make-up  of  an  actor,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  he  can  develop  and  cultivate  his 
technique. 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  Head  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Art,  has  said  that  there  are  five  important  qualifica- 
tions to  be  found  in  an  actor  of  good  quality: 

1.  A  good  physique,  including  a  good  voice. 

2.  A  responsive  nature  or  a  nervous,  emotional  tempera- 

ment. 

3.  An  active  imagination. 

4.  Theatrical  instinct   (the  ability  to  interest  by  being 

interested). 

5.  Dramatic  intelligence  (the  power  to  reason  out  the 

constructive  meaning  of  a  situation,  together  with 
the  characteristic  causes  and  effects  and  their  evo- 
lution). 
Technical   skill,  he  says,  has  nothing  to   do  with  dramatic 
ability,  and  may  be  learned  by  anyone,  with  proper  guidance. 
The  all-important  factors  making  for  an  actor's  success, 
according  to  David  Belasco,  Dean  of  American  play  producers, 
are  ability,  imagination,  industry,  patience,  and  loyalty.  He 
continues:  "There  would  be  a  quick  improvement  in  our  act- 
ing art  if  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  spent  the 
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money  for  vocal  instruction  that  they  spend  on  pretty  hats 
and  frocks.  ...  An  actor  should  learn  fencing,  dancing,  and 
singing,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  read  stand- 
ard literature,  both  narrative  and  dramatic.  He  should  accus- 
tom himself  to  observe  constantly  the  life  around  him;  for 
those  whose  profession  it  is  to  interpret  life  must  have  an  under- 
standing of  human  nature.  Life  and  character  can  be  studied 
at  any  time  in  any  street-car  or  in  any  crowd.  Above  all,  young 
actors  should  go  to  the  theater  and  opera  as  frequently  as  they 
possibly  can  and  become  acquainted  not  only  with  the  work  of 
the  successful  members  of  the  profession  but  with  the  failures 
as  well.  It  is  amazing  what  one  can  learn  not  to  do  by  watching 
a  bad  actor  struggling  with  his  role." 

Voice  on  the  stage  is  highly  important  and  should  be  cul- 
tivated with  care.  An  actor  aims  to  be  heard  to  the  last  row. 
This  makes  him  pitch  his  voice  correctly  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
house,  yet  he  should  be  heard  without  shouting.  Correct  pro- 
nunciation is,  of  course,  demanded  at  all  times.  All  words 
should  be  enunciated  clearly,  opening  the  mouth  on  the  vowels 
and  forming  the  consonants  completely  and  distinctly.  A  well- 
trained  actor  speaks  with  the  slightest  possible  expenditure  of 
breath  to  lend  flexibility  to  his  voice,  avoiding  monotony,  and 
keeping  his  voice  constantly  under  control.  This  also  conserves 
the  actor's  strength  for  other  phases  of  his  interpretation. 

Speaking  so  carefully,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  speak 
rapidly.  Rapidity,  however,  is  achieved  by  selecting  the  signifi- 
cant words,  the  key  words,  of  a  speech,  emphasizing  these  and 
hurrying  over  the  others. 

Spontaneity  of  speech  should  be  striven  for  on  the  stage. 
The  impression  should  be  created  that  the  speech  being  given 
occurred  to  the  actor  only  at  the  moment  of  utterance.  This 
gives  life  and  an  impression  of  reality  to  a  scene  as  nothing  else 
will.  Before  beginning  to  speak,  some  feeling  or  idea  should  be 
indicated  in  advance.  Pauses,  carefully  employed,  are  valuable 
aids  in  giving  spontaneity  to  a  scene.  A  slight  pause  before  and 
after  a  word  has  the  effect  of  making  it  stand  out,  of  lending 
emphasis  to  that  word. 

The  sudden  drop  in  the  voice  from  jorte  to  piano  has  the 
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power  of  accentuating  and  thrilling  the  audience  as  much  as  the 
crescendo  from  the  piano  into  the  jorte. 

Laughter  is  capable  of  very  many  sounds  and  may  signify 
almost  any  emotion.  The  ability  to  laugh  upon  the  stage  should 
be  cultivated  until  the  actor  can  do  it  easily  and  well. 

Bodily  movements  in  general,  and  gestures  in  particular, 
should  be  employed  only  at  significant  moments,  partly  be- 
cause reserve  conveys  the  idea  of  a  storage  of  force  and  partly 
because  audiences  attach  importance  to  the  slightest  change 
in  attitude  or  position  of  the  actor.  A  gesture  or  other  action 
should  ordinarily  precede  the  spoken  word,  the  language  and 
voice  supplementing  and  amplifying  action.  Percy  Fitzgerald 
in  his  book,  The  Art  of  Acting,  tells  us:  "Anticipation  of  the 
utterance  by  the  gesture  gives  the  effect  of  rising  in  the  passion 
of  a  scene." 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  bearing  and  grace 
by  the  actor.  Bodily  carriage  or  bearing  is  an  index  of  character 
at  least  as  important  as  facial  appearance.  The  actor  occupies 
an  elevated,  conspicuous  position  before  his  audience,  and  to 
meet  the  physical  demands  of  his  part  he  must  employ  art. 
His  actions  must  be  spontaneous,  rounded,  and  consistent  with 
his  character^ — as  graceful  and  as  full  of  beauty  in  the  stage 
picture  as  may  be — but  the  integrity  of  the  gesture  itself  must 
be  maintained;  the  gesture  must  be  such  as  the  character 
would  make  in  the  circumstances  presented.  An  actor's  walk 
should  be  erect  and  clear-cut,  purposeful — unless  the  part  calls 
for  awkwardness  of  gesture  or  movement. 

Facial  expression  is  a  great  aid  in  character  interpreta- 
tion, in  which  the  eyes  and  the  mouth  can  be  made  particularly 
significant.  No  definite  suggestions  can  be  given  for  its  use, 
since  facial  expression  is  an  index  of  emotion  and  feeling  which 
is  individual  and  personal.  Facial  expression,  however,  should 
never  be  utilized  as  an  assumed  mask;  it  should  always  pre- 
serve its  integrity  as  the  outward  sign  of  an  inner  emotion  or 
reaction. 

Life,  spontaneity,  and  a  unified  effect  are  given  to  a  play 
by  the  actor's  "listening"  when  he  is  not  playing.  By  being 
interested  in  what  is  being  said  or  done  about  him  the  illusion 
of  reality  is  enhanced.  Belasco  tells  us  that  the  power  to  listen 
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well  has  a  greater  effect  upon  the  heart  and  imagination  of  an 
audience  than  any  words  written  by  a  poet. 

An  actor  does  not  often  submerge  himself  in  his  part; 
he  keeps  his  faculties  constantly  on  the  alert  to  play  his  points 
of  characterization  with  the  most  telling  effect.  Of  course  he 
feels  and  lives  his  part  as  much  as  possible,  but  he  must  remem- 
ber to  retain  mastery  of  his  faculties  at  all  times,  for,  the  mo- 
ment he  ''lets  himself  go,"  he  is  either  over-  or  underplaying 
the  part.  An  actor  aims  to  convey  to  the  audience  what  the 
character  is  thinking  and  feeling,  but  he  also  aims  toward  a 
unified  effect  of  the  play  as  a  whole.  If  he  feels  a  part  too  much, 
his  intellect  may  become  overpowered  by  his  emotion,  his  own 
personal  reactions  to  stimuli  will  almost  invariably  be  the  ones 
he  would  give  rather  than  the  reactions  of  the  character  he  is 
depicting,  and  thus  the  unity  of  effect  of  the  play  is  broken. 

The  Actor's  Stock  in  Trade 

An  actor's  life  on  the  stage  is  hedged  about  with  a  for- 
midable array  of  do's  and  don'ts  which  the  amateur  will  do  well 
to  heed. 

An  actor  should  always  be  sure  that  his  general  proper- 
ties are  on  the  stage,  and  that  he  has  all  his  personal  properties 
before  the  curtain  is  raised.  He  should  get  into  his  character 
thoroughly  before  he  goes  on  stage,  and  he  should,  of  course, 
maintain  it  until  he  is  well  off.  The  stage  should  be  considered 
as  a  room  with  the  fourth  wall  in  front  of  the  footlights.  This 
allows  the  actor  to  turn  his  back  to  the  audience  if  that  seems 
best  to  do  so.  The  actor  should  never  be  guilty  of  playing 
directly  to  the  audience,  or  of  singling  out  anyone  in  the  audi- 
ence; not  alone  is  this  decidedly  cheap,  but,  in  the  case  of  ama- 
teurs, it  may  throw  the  actor  out  of  character.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, for  the  actor  to  remember  that  he  is  playing  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  audience,  which  should  be  allowed  to  see  his  face  as 
much  as  possible  while  he  is  on  stage.  All  turns  and  crosses 
therefore  should  be  made  so  the  actor  remains  face  front. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  play  the  actor  must  enunciate  es- 
pecially clearly  and  speak  unusually  distinctly  until  the  audi- 
ence is  accustomed  to  his  voice.  It  is  customary  to  give  the  first 
few  speeches  with  more  voice  for  the  same  reason.  The  play 
should  move  at  a  moderately  fast  rate,  it  must  never  be  allowed 
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to  drag;  cues  should  be  snapped  up  without  the  deadly  pause 
which  usually  damns  productions  as  amateurish.  If  the  actor 
misses  a  line,  he  should  cover  it  if  possible,  but  go  on,  in  any 
case;  he  should  never  repeat.  The  unified  effect  of  a  play  is 
helped  greatly  if  the  actor  reacts  well,  if  he  "listens"  when 
spoken  to,  and  is  interested  in  the  things  going  on  about  him 
which  concern  him  in  the  action. 

All  speeches  should  be  carefully  enunciated  and  given  to 
be  heard  in  the  last  row  of  the  theater.  Speeches  given  with  the 
actor's  back  to  the  audience  should,  of  course,  be  given  with 
more  voice  so  that  they  will  be  heard.  Keeping  the  face  at  least 
partially  turned  to  the  audience  aids  in  letting  them  hear  every 
word.  Monotony  of  pitch  should  be  avoided  by  varying  inflec- 
tion and  tone;  spontaneity  should  be  striven  for  by  speaking 
the  lines  as  though  the  actor  had  just  thought  of  them.  If  the 
text  gives  a  speech  that  is  to  be  interrupted,  that  speech  should 
actually  be  interrupted.  When  speaking  to  a  character,  the  actor 
should  not  stand  and  stare  at  him;  he  should  speak  and  act  as 
he  would  under  the  circumstances  in  real  life. 

Any  lines  spoken  while  the  audience  is  laughing  or  ap- 
plauding are,  of  course,  lost;  it  is  better  to  allow  them  to  quiet 
somewhat  and  then  give  the  speech  somewhat  more  loudly  than 
usual.  This  will  entirely  quiet  the  audience  and  also  let  them 
hear  the  speech.  An  audience  should  not  be  hurried  too  much. 
They  dearly  like  to  laugh,  and  they  should  be  allowed  the 
luxury,  particularly  since  laughter  and  applause  usually  re- 
flects credit  on  the  play. 

The  actor  should  enter  the  stage  with  the  up-stage  foot 
forward.  In  general  he  should  always  stand  or  sit  with  his 
up-stage  foot  advanced.  If  he  has  to  kneel,  he  should  kneel 
on  the  down-stage  knee.  In  gesturing  or  in  using  his  hand  to 
pass  an  object,  the  actor  ordinarily  uses  the  hand  which  can  be 
utilized  without  crossing  his  body.  When  sitting,  the  actor 
should  not  show  the  soles  of  his  shoes;  and  ladies  seldom  cross 
one  knee  over  the  other  except  in  character. 

In  crossing  the  stage  an  actor  should  go  in  a  straight  line 
and  with  a  definite  purpose.  An  actor  never  backs  on  the  stage 
unless  the  action  demands  it.  All  crosses  should  be  made  while 
the  actor  is  speaking.  When  someone  has  crossed  in  front  of 
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the  actor,  the  latter  ordinarily  counters.  The  actor  should  never 
stand  directly  in  front  of  or  behind  another  character  unless 
this  is  demanded  by  the  action.  If,  in  the  course  of  the  play, 
an  actor  should  be  ''covered"  he  should  immediately  "uncover" 
by  unobtrusively  stepping  aside.  Groups  of  three  or  more  on 
the  stage  should  usually  not  be  on  a  line  in  the  course  of  a  dia- 
logue; a  triangle  of  some  sort  or  some  kind  of  natural  group- 
ing is  much  more  effective.  Groups  in  general  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged on  stage  that  they  give  an  effect  of  balance. 

The  actor  should  never  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  stage 
picture,  he  should  be  acting  all  the  time.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  should  move  about,  clear  his  throat,  or  otherwise  attract 
attention.  His  work  is  to  help  center  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence throughout  the  play.  If  he  is  not  in  the  action  of  a  scene 
temporarily  he  must  efface  himself,  he  must  be  inconspicuous. 
This  is  often  the  hardest  kind  of  acting. 

The  greatest  offence  an  actor  can  give  to  a  dramatist  is  to 
cut  out  lines  in  the  play  or  insert  what  is  known  as  a  "gag." 
It  is  an  unpardonable  offence  to  poach  on  what  is  the  sole 
property  of  the  playwright.  On  the  stage  the  actor  must  always 
remember  that,  after  all,  he  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  play- 
ers needed  for  the  success  of  the  play.  This  should  keep  him 
from  monopolizing  the  stage  or  "stealing"  a  scene  from  his 
associates. 

The  art  of  acting  is  an  appreciative  mistress,  and  will  re- 
pay one's  efforts  many  times  over. 
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EMOTIONS  IN  DRAMATIC  ART^ 
T.  Earl  Pardoe 

BrighcDtn  Young  University 

•  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  first  study  of  emotions  was 
made  in  the  application  to  dramatic  art.  There  is  little  evidence 
to  refute  this  statement;  there  is  much  proof  to  substantiate 
its  acceptance. 

The  study  of  emotions  as  a  science  is  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date,  while  the  use  and  studied  application  of  emotions  in 
art  is  as  old  as  expression  itself.  And  it  seems  as  if  expression 
of  emotions  in  art  will  remain  when  some  of  the  emotions  cease 
to  have  great  significance  in  daily  life.  A  casual  observation  of 
fear  will  bear  out  such  a  statement.  This  emotional  response 
has  considerably  changed  in  American  expression  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years;  it  is  yet  one  of  the  important  factors 
in  present-day  drama.  The  haunted  house,  ghosts,  spooks, 
broken  mirrors,  superstitions  by  the  scores,  spilling  of  salt, 
passing  under  ladders,  thirteen  at  the  table,  and  such,  were 
but  recently  a  considerable  part  of  the  daily  urban  and  rural 
life.  Darkness  meant  untold  dangers.  Now,  much  of  this  fear- 
response  is  seen  only  in  the  mystery  play  and  "crook"  melo- 
drama. Jealousy  and  hate  are  receding  as  intelligence  increases. 
The  manner  of  their  expression  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
occupy  an  importance  in  community  of  national  life  is  being 
recorded  in  our  plays,  with  exact  situation  and  vernacular. 
The  plays  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Elizabethans 
are  the  truest  records  we  have  of  contemporaneous  expression. 
Drama  will  ever  remain  the  great  depository  of  the  myriad  con- 
ditions which  produce  emotional  responses  and  the  conversa- 
tion and  depicted  pantomime  will  reveal  the  reactions  to  those 
responses.  History  tells  the  story  of  the  past  written  by  a  man 
in  the  present;  drama  tells  the  story  of  the  past  written  by  men 
who  lived  and  breathed  in  the  past,  who  wrote  the  language  they 
knew  and  acted  the  way  of  the  times.  Drama  is  the  first  record 
of  emotions  and  the  part  they  played  in  human  lives;  it  will  be 
the  truest  record  of  situations  which  produce  emotional  re- 

■■^A  paper  read  before  the  Graduate  Seminar  of  the  School  of  Speech,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  January,  1931. 
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sponses  when  those  emotions  have  paled  into  insignificance  or 
have  been  magnified  into  something  beyond  our  concept  of 
them  today. 

Some  of  the  tribal  dances  of  the  American  and  Pacific 
Island  aborigines  (5,  22,  71)^  probably  antedated  the  begin- 
ning of  Greek  drama,  but  the  actual  study  basis  of  emotions  in 
drama  started  with  Hellenic  productions. 

Among  the  great  immortals  of  drama  is  Thespis  (44).  We 
have  a  record  of  his  presenting  three  tragedies  at  Athens,  circum 
520  B.C.  Alternating  with  his  trained  chorus,  he  would  recite 
the  more  dramatic  portions  of  his  lines.  In  resonating  masks 
his  words  would  boom  out  in  great  volume  to  the  holiday  crowds 
awaiting  emotional  excitation.  To  emphasize  his  pictures,  to 
give  them  greater  visibility  for  the  vast  crowds,  and  to  permit 
the  actor  to  portray  some  of  the  emotions  longer  than  life  usu- 
ally demanded,  masks  of  anger,  fear,  vanity,  serenity,  humility, 
laughter,  and  the  like  were  placed  in  front  of  the  speaking 
actor  to  play  his  many  parts.  The  physiognomic  patterns  of  the 
many  emotions  were  carefully  studied  and  artistically  por- 
trayed by  the  actor's  masks.  Some  of  the  masks  have  been 
found  in  various  states  of  preservation,  while  pictures  of  them 
remain  in  Greek  sculpture.  Eugene  O'Neill,  the  American 
dramatist,  (52,  53)  has  utilized  these  masks  most  effectively 
in  his  plays.  The  Great  God  Brown  and  Lazarus  Laughed. 

The  first  great  recorded  scholar  to  write  extensively  of 
emotions  was  Aristotle.  His  teachings  (3)  were  very  pro- 
nounced as  to  the  value  and  place  of  emotions  in  education.  In- 
asmuch as  the  greatest  interest  in  emotions  today  seems  to  be 
in  their  source  and  nature,  it  is  significant  that  Aristotle  was 
chiefly  concerned  in  their  use.  For  some  six  chapters,  he  de- 
scribes emotion  as  it  affects  character,  social  actions,  and 
physiognomic  contour.  He  advocates  katharsis  (the  purgation 
theory)  as  a  means  of  eliminating  undesirable  traits  in  charac- 
ter, and  the  drama  as  the  means  he  would  use  to  expunge  such 
emotions.  He  would  eliminate  hate  and  revenge  from  man  by 
having  him  witness  the  great  tragedies  of  Grecian  masters.  All 
such  drama  was  accompanied  by  music,  which  had  a  profound 
influence.  (It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  producers  of  today  have 
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had  to  return  to  music  as  an  accompaniment  of  drama  to  aid 
in  procuring  proper  emotional  effects.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  cinema.)  "Music,  the  Greek  regarded  ...  as  a  force 
whose  office  it  was,  by  purging  and  harmonizing  the  human 
beings,  to  make  them  fit  subjects  for  moral  instruction.  Music 
brought  harmony,  first  into  the  human  being  himself,  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  conflict  between  his  passions  and  his  intelli- 
gent will,  and  then,  as  a  consequence,  into  his  relations  with  his 
fellows."  (20). 

Dancing,  so  important  to  Grecian  life  and  drama,  was 
vastly  different  than  our  present-day  dance.  Aristotle  says, 
"Dancers,  by  means  of  rhythms  (rhythms  reproduced  in  plas- 
tic forms)  imitate  characters,  feelings,  and  actions."  We  know 
this  type  of  acting  today  as  rhythmic  acting.  Xenophon,  in  his 
Anabasis,  describes  several  dances,  which  were  pantomimic 
ballet,  interspersed  with  tableaux  vivans.  To  the  Greeks,  danc- 
ing "exercised  the  whole  human  being,  body  and  soul,  and  exer- 
cised them  in  a  completely  harmonious  way.  It  is  this  harmony, 
this  rhythmic  movement  of  the  body  in  consonance  with  the 
emotions  of  the  soul  and  the  purposes  of  the  intelligence,  that 
is  grace."  (20,  page  84).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Greeks  be- 
lieved in  expressing  emotions  with  the  whole  body,  and  did  not 
confine  expression  to  the  face,  as  so  many  of  the  moderns  have 
tended  to  do. 

From  Aristotle  thru  the  middle  ages  there  grew  a  pseudo- 
science  of  physiognomy,  built  on  partial  truths  or  implications 
of  fact  and  general  observations.  This  so-called  science  greatly 
retarded  the  actual  study  of  human  nature  and  the  part  emo- 
tions play  in  the  actor's  life.  Lavater  (41 ) ,  the  interesting  Swiss, 
gave  us  some  of  our  best  "physiognomy"  literature.  His  was  a 
great  influence  for  some  fifty  years,  and  probably  thru  his 
influence  he  induced  the  scientific  investigator  to  become  more 
interested  in  the  factual  status  of  character  and  its  building, 
man  and  his  components. 

Shakespeare  has  given  us  some  priceless  gems  concerning 
the  actor  and  his  use  of  emotions.  In  Hamlet  (59),  Act  III, 
Scene  II,  he  has  Hamlet  advise  his  players:  "Nor  do  not  saw  the 
air  to  much  with  your  hand,  thus,  but  use  all  gently;  for  in  the 
very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  pas- 
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sion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give 
it  smoothness.  O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  see  a  robustious, 
periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to 
split  the  ears"  etc.  .  .  .  "Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to 
the  action.  .  .  ."  In  the  building  up  of  this  new  and  revived  art 
of  the  theatre,  new  revived  since  the  decadence  of  the  Roman 
theatre,  Shakespeare  soon  saw  the  tendency  of  most  actors  to 
let  intense  emotions  carry  them  beyond  their  parts,  to  offend 
reason.  He  early  learned  that  stage  art  is  represential,  it  is  not 
life.  The  greatest  actor  is  one  who  knows  best  how  to  represent 
life,  and  make  his  audience  see  and  feel.  In  this  sense,  emotions 
are  of  vital  interest  to  dramatic  art. 

From  the  days  of  Shakespeare  to  the  present  there  has 
been  a  controversy  within  the  ranks  of  the  actors  concerning 
the  importance  of  emotions  to  dramatic  art.  When  women  were 
permitted  on  the  stage  (immediately  after  interregnum,  1660) 
new  problems  presented  themselves.  Shakespeare  saw  only  a 
beautiful  choir-boy  as  his  Juliet  and  Desdemona;  but  soon  after 
his  day,  a  Peg  Woffington  and  Kitty  Clive  graced  the  stage; 
Kings  became  enamored  of  leading  ladies  and  polite  society 
challenged  the  right  of  ladies  to  take  to  the  boards.  Greater  in- 
terest was  kindled  in  the  oft-asked  question,  "Do  actors  feel 
their  parts?"  Popular  roles  were  freely  discussed  in  the  salon, 
the  tavern,  and  on  the  square.  Is  the  love-making  real?  What 
do  stage  kisses  mean?  Must  an  actor  be  conscious  of  his  tech- 
nique? How  much  of  self  does  an  actor  put  into  his  part?  Must 
a  stage  villain  be  villainous?  The  stage  became  the  one  absorb- 
ing topic  of  gossip  when  people  were  not  at  war. 

From  the  days  of  Dryden  to  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War,  stage  "types"  dominated  the  boards.  The  villain,  the  in- 
genue, the  comedian,  the  lead,  all  had  their  day.  The  entire 
audience  knew  the  villain  the  moment  he  stepped  onto  the  stage. 
Nowadays,  a  villain  may  mask  under  any  disguise;  he  may  be 
a  lover,  a  burglar,  a  gentleman  traveler,  a  financier,  a  duke,  or 
a  chemist — his  "type"  has  vanished.  How  has  this  affected  act- 
ing? What  caused  villainy  to  be  cast  in  so  many  clothes?  How 
has  this  affected  the  audience — when  he  used  to  see  a  fellow 
which  he  never  could  be,  represent  the  villain;  now  to  see  an 
ordinary-appearing  man  as  villainous  as  mind  can  conceive  and 
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looking  so  much  like  himself?  What  caused  the  dramatist  to 
depict  common  people  on  the  stage  as  they  really  are?  What 
were  the  forces  "which  greatly  abolished  emotionalism  and 
introduced  realism  and  naturalism?"  (The  story  of  the  stage 
from  Ibsen  to  the  present  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies 
of  social  progress,  but  is  somewhat  apart  from  the  intent  of  this 
subject.  David  Belasco  best  represents  the  realist,  as  E.  Gor- 
don Craig  best  represents  the  naturalist  in  stagecraft  of  to-day. 
Both  appeal  to  the  emotional  in  the  audience  for  greatest  ef- 
fects. Even  G.  Bernard  Shaw  has  to  put  in  his  emotional  and 
dramatic  scenes  to  feed  his  clientele  what  has  been  called  "in- 
tellectual pot  pourri.") 

With  the  days  of  David  Garrick,  England's  first  great 
actor  (he  started  his  stage  career  in  1741  when  twenty-five 
years  of  age),  the  problems  of  the  actor  began  to  have  a  greater 
interest  for  the  layman,  the  doctor,  the  professor,  and  the  en- 
gineer. What  had  previously  been  debated  within  the  ranks  of 
the  profession  now  became  food  for  gossip,  the  newly  estab- 
lished magazines,  and  debating  circles.  A  Samuel  Johnson  would 
lead  his  friends  in  a  discussion  of  the  actor's  art,  to  which  Gar- 
rick would  comment.  This  talented  actor  and  his  coterie  of 
friends  provoked  discussion  on  all  sides — this  "bachelor"^  ec- 
centric stimulated  public  imagination  with  his  dynamic  stage 
presence,  his  ease  of  creating  great  effects  in  tempestuous 
scenes.  Essays  were  written  about  acting  and  about  love  affairs 
of  the  players,  imaginary  and  otherwise.  The  stage  was  the 
greatest  topic  of  interest  to  all  England  and  much  of  the  new 
Republic  across  the  sea.  The  interest  in  the  stage  has  never 
abated;  the  highest-priced  space  for  advertising  in  a  metro- 
politan daily  is  always  on  the  dramatic  page. 

This  interest,  which  is  chiefly  an  emotional  rather  than 
an  intellectual  one,  is  still  front-paged  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity affords.  The  death  of  a  Valentino  is  given  volumes  of 
print,  while  the  passing  of  the  president  emeritus  of  Harvard 
University  receives  meager  notices. 

When  Dion  Boucicault  was  in  the  United  States  (1853- 
1860)  producing  many  of  the  best  foreign  plays,  he  added 
greatly  to  his  publicity  by  carrying  on  a  series  of  argumentative 

^Garrick  married,  but  conducted  himself  more  like  a  bachelor  of  the  times. 
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articles  with  the  eminent  actor,  Henry  Irving  Brodribb.  Bouci- 
cault  contended  that  acting  could  be  taught  and  that  it  was 
best  when  under  conscious  control  (43).  This  viewpoint  was 
supported  by  most  of  the  best  actors,  and  especially  by  the 
premiere  French  artist,  Constant  Coquelin  (in  Theatre  Fran- 
gaise  1860-1886).  Henry  Irving  contended  vigorously  that  the 
actor  was  not  conscious  of  his  art  but  depended  on  "being 
natural"  and  feeling  his  part.  So  vigorous  grew  the  debate  that 
most  of  the  best  actresses  and  actors  expressed  their  opinions 
and  quoted  from  their  experiences.  William  Archer,  eminent 
dramatic  critic,  gathered  many  of  these  statements  and  printed 
them  in  his  volume,  Masks  and  Faces:  The  Psychology  of  Act- 
ing (2). 

Sir  Charles  Bell  wrote  his  interesting  book,  Anatomy  and 
Philosophy  oj  Expression,  in  1806.  His  findings  and  conclusions 
anticipate  both  Darwin  and  James,  in  that  his  thesis  maintained 
that  bodily  expression  is  an  integral  part  of  emotion.  He  further 
stated  that  expression  is  definitely  limited  in  scope  by  the 
body's  emotional  structure.  His  work  deserves  more  credit 
than  has  been  given  to  it.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  present 
his  studies  when  the  subject  was  only  beginning  to  receive  pub- 
lic attention. 

To  one  man  should  be  given  a  lion's  share  of  credit  for 
focusing  attention  upon  the  study  of  emotion  and  its  place  in 
human  life.  Francois  Delsarte,  a  talented  tenor  of  the  Opera 
Comique  of  Paris,  suddenly  lost  his  voice.  His  father  was  a 
well-known  physician  and  had  early  interested  his  son  in 
physiology  and  anatomy.  With  his  voice  gone,  as  far  as  career 
was  concerned,  the  young  actor-singer  started  teaching.  He 
developed  an  elaborate  system  of  bodily  movements  to  express 
emotional  responses,  always  insisting  that  each  gesture  and 
emotion  must  have  a  thought  initiative.  He  did  not  write  a 
book,  but  many  of  his  students  did.  Steele  Mackaye,  father  of 
Percy  Mackaye,  American  playwright,  was  one  of  his  great- 
est exponents  in  the  United  States.  Coquelin  and  Bernhardt 
were  his  students.  His  teachings  became  material  for  national 
debate.  With  magnetic  personality  and  forceful  manner,  he 
lectured  upon  his  theories  in  the  major  halls  of  learning  in 
France.  When  he  died  in  1871,  the  subject  of  his  work  became 
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the  paramount  topic  of  press  and  dub,  table  and  tramway.  At 
this  juncture  a  great  scientist,  long  interested  in  expression 
as  a  means  of  proving  or  disproving  a  common  source  of  evolu- 
tion, brought  out  his  monumental  work:  monumental  for  its 
value  to  psychology. 

The  coming  of  Charles  R,  Darwin  (19)  with  his  Expres- 
sion of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals,  1872,  was  epochal. 
His  book  was  talked  in  acting  circles  from  the  provinces  to 
London,  from  'Frisco  to  New  York.  This  book  marked  the 
first  scientific  study  of  expression,  not  only  for  the  actor,  but 
for  the  student  as  well.  On  many  things  that  Delsarte  had  con- 
jectured and  believed,  Darwin  presented  facts  that  might  make 
conclusions  possible.  The  question  of  the  actor,  "Whence  come 
the  emotions?",  Darwin  tried  to  answer.  He  purported  to  give 
three  principles  which  would  account  for  most  of  the  expressive 
gestures  involuntarily  used  by  man  and  animals.  It  is  worth 
note  that  the  actors  were  seemingly  the  group  most  interested 
in  his  book.  Copies  were  at  premium  in  the  various  green-rooms 
of  the  principal  theatres. 

(Before  presenting  Darwin's  principles,  I  shall  briefly 
comment  on  Delsarte's  Grand  Laws  of  Expression,  noting  in 
passing  that  they  were  expressed  in  three  laws: 

The  Law  of  Trinity.  In  every  manifestative  phenomenon 
there  is  desire  for  its  creation;  second,  a  plan  to  fulfill  that  de- 
sire; and  third,  the  execution  of  the  desire  thru  the  plan.  Ac- 
cording to  Delsarte,  desire  is  the  act  of  the  will,  and  the  will 
is  the  initial  process  of  the  mind  which  culminates  in  a  deed 
or  thing  done.  The  will  is  the  center  of  emotional  activity,  the 
cerebrum  is  the  center  of  pure  thought  and  the  body  is  the  doer 
of  the  deed — none  of  any  consequence  without  the  presence  of 
the  other  two;  all  must  be  present. 

The  Law  of  Opposition.  In  every  manifestation  there  is  a 
recognized  center,  expressed  or  imagined,  with  two  or  more 
equal  sides.  This  is  his  explanation  of  man's  obedience  to  the 
law  of  balance  in  all  art  processes — why  the  head  opposes  the 
head  in  gesture,  and  such  similar  observed  actions  of  man  in 
thought  processes. 

The  Law  of  Evolution.  In  every  manifestation  there  is  a 
sequential  unfoldment  along  a  predetermined  path  or  direction 
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to  definite  result  or  purpose.  This  is  shown  in  lines  of  grace  and 
ease,  such  as  a  tree  develops  with  the  trunk,  thru  the  branches 
to  the  leaves;  so  the  torso,  thru  the  arm  to  the  fingers. 

To  Delsarte,  the  body  was  the  means  of  picturing  the  mind 
and  emotions  were  means  of  showing  degrees  of  like  and  dislike 
in  relation  to  the  object.  He  also  insisted  that  the  body  in  ex- 
pression was  the  important  portion  of  emotional  expression.) 

Darwin's  principles,  briefly  stated,  are: 

1.  The  Principle  of  the  Serviceable  Associated  Habits. 
Movements,  simple  or  complex,  are  retained  after  their  use 
need  passed.  Observing  the  domestic  animals  chiefly,  he  drew 
conclusions  from  their  actions,  such  as  the  cat  and  its  peculiar 
pawing  when  it  feels  satisfied  and  at  ease.  He  contends  that 
this  is  the  after-pattern,  relic  of  the  cat's  pawing  at  the  mother's 
breast  for  its  milk  and  the  attendant  feeling  of  comfort  which 
follows.  Most  of  the  gestures  which  come  under  this  principle 
are  descriptive  by  nature  and  are  used  as  such  in  most  dramatic 
art. 

2.  The  Principle  of  Antithesis.  The  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  muscles  exist  in  pairs ;  for  the  muscle  or  muscles  which 
reveal  the  unpleasant  there  is  a  corresponding  muscle  or 
muscles  to  show  the  pleasant.  (A  very  important  factor  to  be 
noted  here  is  that  the  human  face  has  some  twenty-four  sets 
of  muscles,  eighteen  of  which  are  used  to  express  unpleasant 
emotions.  There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  expression  of  the  pleas- 
ant and  a  greater  complexity  in  the  expression  of  the  unpleas- 
ant. This  factor  may  be  the  chief  determinant  why  the  great- 
est actors  prefer  tragedy.  They  are  equipped  three  times  as 
well  to  reveal  the  unpleasant  as  the  pleasant,  and  the  patterns 
of  the  most  dominant  dramatic  emotions  are  the  most  complex 
in  expression,  hence  they  use  more  of  the  actor  and  are  more 
pronounced  to  the  audience,  especially  in  visibility.  More  will 
be  said  of  this  later.)  Darwin  explains  his  second  principle,  that 
each  movement  requires  a  certain  set  of  muscles,  "and  when 
we  have  performed  a  directly  opposite  movement  an  opposite 
set  of  muscles  has  been  habitually  brought  into  play."  Thus, 
when  actions  of  one  kind  have  become  firmly  associated  with 
any  sensation  or  emotion,  "  it  appears  natural  that  the  actions 
of  the  directly  opposite  kind,  tho  of  no  use,  should  be  un- 
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consciously  performed  thru  the  habit  and  association  under  the 
influence  of  a  directly  opposite  sensation  or  emotion."  So  we 
find  dramatic  situations;  when  a  character  is  led  to  a  severe 
state  of  fear,  he  is  often  permitted  or  called  upon  to  relieve 
the  audience  by  having  a  release  which  causes  the  actor  and 
audience  to  laugh  uproariously.  Shakespeare,  judging  solely 
from  record,  knew  this  psychology  much  better  than  most 
dramatists  who  have  written  for  the  stage.  In  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  (60),  we  see  Lancelot  Gobbo  and  Gobbo  in  front  of 
Shylock's  house  just  prior  to  the  Jew's  learning  that  his 
daughter  has  eloped  with  a  Christian,  one  of  the  most  moving 
scenes  of  the  great  play.  Darwin  gives  example  of  this  principle 
with  Indifference,  which  demands  the  raised  eyebrows  and  open 
palms,  and  its  antithesis  of  action  in  expression,  anger  and 
rage,  with  the  clenched  fist  and  the  knitted  eyebrow. 

This  principle  has  the  greatest  significance  for  the  actor. 

3.  The  Principle  of  the  Direct  Action  of  the  Nervous 
System.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  acceptable  of  the  three 
principles  to  the  majority  of  psychologists,  as  few  objections 
have  been  raised  to  it.  The  sudden  releasing  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  nervous  energies  demand  various  and  peculiar  outlets 
from  the  central  nervous  system.  This  excess  or  overflow  takes 
place  according  to  the  natural  established  connections  within 
the  brain.  The  results  of  such  a  disturbance  are  shown  in  a 
more  or  less  chatoic  condition  of  organic  functions  due  to  the 
exciting  or  inhibitory  effects  of  the  transfusion  of  energy.  Such 
phenomena  as  trembling  with  joy,  anger,  fear,  increased 
glandular  activity,  uncontrolled  activity  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
lower  colon,  the  apparent  changes  in  the  heart  and  breathing 
activities,  jumping  up  and  down,  or  the  clapping  of  the  hands 
— these  are  best  explained  by  this  principle. 

It  is  easily  recognized  that  emotions  coming  under  this 
principle  should  have  little  or  no  actual  place  in  the  actor's 
technique.  Stagefright  (24,  27,  51,  70)  spells  defeat  of  artistry. 
Parts  are  forgotten,  business  is  skipped,  and  even  personal 
embarrassment  may  result.  I  have  staged  over  five  hundred 
plays  and  many  examples  of  stagefright  in  professional  and 
amateur  actors  have  come  under  my  observation.  One  example 
will  suffice  for  the  point  at  hand.  We  were  producing  Secret 
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Service,  by  William  Gillette,  and  the  part  of  the  General  was 
being  played  by  a  handsome  amateur,  one  Delbert  H — .  He 
had  gone  on  nobly  for  several  minutes  when  he  came  to  the 
climax  of  his  scene  in  the  telegraph  office.  He  inadvertently  or 
purposely  looked  past  the  footlights  into  the  front  row  seats. 
There  sat  his  betrothed,  seeing  him  for  the  first  time  in  Thespic 
activities.  The  first  of  his  speech  deadened  and  his  eyes  be- 
came fixed  in  a  glassy  stare.  His  whole  frame  trembled  visibly 
and  great  drops  of  sweat  oozed  from  his  entire  body.  When  he 
came  from  the  stage  his  body  and  clothes  were  literally  wring- 
ing wet,  and  a  most  violent  odor  came  from  this  perspiration, 
from  a  person  who  was  always  immaculately  clean.  He  de- 
clared most  earnestly,  when  trying  to  explain  his  predicament, 
that  he  could  see  our  lips  move  in  prompting  his  lines,  but  his 
tongue  refused  to  respond.  He  remained  in  a  mental  coma  for 
nearly  three  minutes.  Thorne,  the  supposed  spy,  had  to  im- 
provise and  actually  support  the  General  from  the  stage.  This 
is  an  extreme  case,  in  comparison  to  the  many  others  we  could 
relate,  but  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  a  real  actor  is  always 
master  of  his  body,  its  movements,  emotions,  and  poise.  The 
interesting  phase  of  the  case  just  cited  is  the  fact  that  when 
the  General  "came  to,"  became  conscious  in  a  proper  manner 
that  he  was  a  General  in  the  army  and  not  an  individual  on  dis- 
play, he  found  his  hand  resting  on  his  sword  and  he  immedi- 
ately spoke  the  words  of  his  part  that  we  had  drilled  and  as- 
sociated in  memorizing  his  lines.  And  he  was  in  his  dressing 
room!  This  has  always  remained  with  me  as  an  example  of  the 
body  conditioning  the  response  of  the  mind. 

Every  actor  of  experience  well  knows  that  "business" 
prompts  many  lines.  The  gesture  aids  in  recalling  actual  speech. 
Ribot's  statement  that  "the  body  affects  the  mind  as  much  as 
the  mind  affects  the  body"  is  interesting  to  the  actor,  as  much 
of  his  experience  makes  probable  the  acceptance  of  such  a  state- 
ment. 

It  is  very  significant  that  the  only  emotional  activities  of 
value  to  an  actor  are  those  which  have  definite  physiognomic 
patterns.  Such  emotional  responses  as  blushing  have  no  place 
in  an  actor's  category.  This  type  of  emotion  cannot  be  repro- 
duced in  form  at  will.  If  you  are  playing  opposite  a  lady  in  a 
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play  and  you  are  directed  to  kiss  her,  if  she  blushes  you  know 
she  is  the  lady's  real  self  and  not  the  actress.  She,  personally,  is 
being  kissed  in  public.  She  must  immediately  conquer  this  per- 
sonal response  or  she  will  fail  as  an  actress  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  that  particular  stage  lover.  Many  love  affairs  and 
divorces  are  the  direct  result  of  the  acting  principals  being  un- 
able to  disassociate  themselves  from  the  parts  they  play. 

Darwin's  three  principles,  endeavoring  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  emotions,  were  not  universally  accepted.  Wilhelm 
Wundt  (71)  was  interested  in  emotions  and  muscular  activity 
as  early  as  1858  {Science  of  Muscular  Motion),  but  his  contri- 
bution directly  on  our  subject  came  in  his  Elements  of  Physio- 
logical Psychology  in  1893,  published  in  a  rewritten  form  in 
English  in  1894  as  his  System  of  Psychology.  He,  like  Del- 
sarte  and  Darwin,  advances  three  principles  for  the  study  of 
emotions: 

1.  The  Principle  of  Direct  Change  in  Innervation.  This 
is  similar  to  Darwin's  third  principle  and,  like  Darwin's,  has 
no  place  in  dramatic  art  except  as  the  artist  tries  to  represent 
such  manifestations  with  associated  gesture.  Under  this, 
Wundt  reasons  that  as  facial  contour  is  quite  generally  carried 
to  offspring,  so  similar  moods  and  their  tendencies  in  expres- 
sion may  be  seen  in  progeny.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  members 
of  our  American  Barrymore  family  resemble  each  other  and 
their  parents,  but  their  acting  is  decidedly  different  in  tempo, 
mannerisms,  and  voice  cadence.  Whether  Jack  Barrymore  as- 
sumes some  of  the  caprices  of  his  handsome  father,  or  whether 
he  is  by  nature  obliged  to  respond  in  a  like  manner  to  similar 
situations,  only  Mr.  Barrymore  could  say;  but  many  of  his 
best  friends  think  he  is  often  living  up  to  the  reputation  and 
character  he  is  supposed  to  have. 

2.  The  Principle  of  Association  of  Analogous  Sensa- 
tions. This  is  often  known  as  "mimetic  movement."  A  bitter 
taste  calls  for  a  closing  up  of  these  parts  of  the  buccal  cavity 
most  sensitive  to  "bitter"  so  as  to  minimize  their  undue  stimu- 
lation; a  puckered  or  wry  face  denotes  a  mental  state  as  well 
as  a  physical  response.  The  relaxing  of  the  mouth  muscles  as 
sweet  is  put  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  is  conditionally  carried 
over  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue  as  we  smack  our  lips  with  the 
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tongue  in  the  absence  of  the  sweet.  The  "bitter"  and  "sweet" 
expressions  are  common  stock  in  every  actor's  trade.  The  part 
of  Malvolio  (61)  in  "Twelfth  Night/'  when  in  the  presence  of 
Sir  Toby,  calls  for  a  decidedly  bitter  look;  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Olivia,  he  affects  a  most  sweet  expression. 

3.  The  Principle  of  the  Connection  of  Movement  with 
Sense  Ideas.  This  principle  includes  arm  and  hand  gestures, 
curling  of  lip  in  scorn,  raising  of  eye-lids  in  fixed  stare,  and 
such  other  gestures  as  are  not  included  in  the  first  two  princi- 
ples. This  principle  is  akin  to  Darwin's  first  principle. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  actor,  William  James^  (31) 
gave  the  most  illuminating  principles: 

1.  The  Weakened  Repetition  of  Movements  which  for- 
merly were  of  utility.  This  is  similar  to  Darwin's  first  principle. 

2.  The  Principle  of  Reacting  Similarly  to  Analogous 
Feeling  Stimuli.  This  is  not  unlike  Wundt's  second  principle. 

3.  The  weakened  repetition  of  movements  which,  under 
other  conditions,  were  Physiologically  Necessary  Efforts.  James 
regards  the  heavy  breathing  and  puffing  when  in  anger,  as  such 
a  response — organic  reminiscences  of  the  fighting  man  in  great 
life-struggle  efforts.  Often  we  see  the  heroine  of  the  movie 
trapped  in  a  mountain  home  or  villain's  room,  and  the  director 
has  the  lady  move  her  bosom  up  and  down  as  if  in  spasmodic 
breathing. 

4.  Distribution  of  Excess  Energy  in  Easiest  Channels. 
This  is  similar  to  Darwin's  third  principle  and  Wundt's  first. 

5.  The  Mechanical  Perpetuation  of  Emotional  Reactions, 
Which  May  be  Called  Accidental  as  far  as  their  origin  goes. 
James  thinks  there  are  many  such  reactions,  a  natural  result 
from  any  mechanism  so  complex  as  our  nervous  system,  and  a 
complexity  which  removes  the  ultimate  study  of  emotions  as  a 
very  uncertain  process. 

All  three  of  these  investigators  added  much  to  the  sum 
total  of  psychological  knowledge;  they  all  admitted  that  much 
was  to  be  done. 

The  actor,  as  such,  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  the 
source  of  the  emotions,  whether  they  be  peripheral,  from  the 
thalamus,  the  cerebrum,  or  the  autonomic  nervous  system,  but 
he  is  of  necessity  obliged  to  have  all  functioning  properly  and 
to  be  in  good  health, 

*The  Landis  resume  of  the  James  principles  is  followed  in  this  paper. 
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With  the  peripheral  nervous  system  comes  all  external 
emotional  expression.  Any  motor  or  sensory  paralysis  defi- 
nitely interferes  with  emotional  expression,  any  innateness  of 
expression  spells  artistic  doom  for  the  actor.  He  must  have 
all  muscular  responses  under  positive  control.  With  the  outer 
man  he  reveals  the  inner  character  of  his  portrayal. 

The  actor  often  does  not  know  much  about  his  nervous 
system  and  becomes  conscious  of  it  only  when  his  health  calls 
attention  to  improper  functioning.  It  adds  little  to  the  strength 
or  ability  of  the  actor  to  know  that  the  major  evidence  seems  to 
prove  that  all  the  emotional  expression  is  organized,  harmon- 
ized, and  controlled  in  the  old  brain  center,  the  thalamus  (6). 
The  thalamus  is  the  great  relay  center  for  the  sensory  nerve 
impulses  on  their  way  to  the  cerebrum.  The  close  relation  of 
facial  expression  in  emotional  response  to  the  autonomic  nerv- 
ous system  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
facial  nerve  and  the  control  centers  for  the  respiration,  circu- 
lation, sweating,  secretion,  digestive,  and  other  vegetative  ac- 
tivities is  centered  in  the  thalamus. 

It  is  very  important  that  an  actor  knows  his  cerebrum  is 
the  great  controlling  or  inhibiting  agent  of  the  emotions. 
"Change  the  thought,  change  the  emotion,"  is  a  well-known 
actor's  adage.  An  actor  never  learns  an  emotion;  he  controls 
an  emotion  and  learns  its  physiognomic  pattern.  It  is  this  he 
gets  over  to  the  audience  (27).  Therein  his  thinking,  conscious 
self  is  paramount.  The  actor  observes  the  unlearned  response 
of  his  fellow  men  and  himself  and  simulates  the  emotion's  form 
and  manner  of  expression  for  the  stage.  The  actor,  more  than 
any  other  individual,  has  probably  established  the  general  con- 
cept that  there  is  a  common  norm  of  pattern,  inasmuch  as  it 
facilitates  the  acceptable  and  understood  interpretation.  In 
pure  pantomime  no  audience  can  detect  in  a  good  actor  whether 
he  be  simulating  an  emotion  or  actually  experiencing  that  emo- 
tion. With  voice,  We  have  a  different  problem,  and  actual  emo- 
tional quality  is  necessary  to  register  for  sincerity  of  tone  pro- 
duction. This  phase  will  be  discussed  later.  Emotions  are  race 
patterns  of  response  in  the  individual,  used  for  social  purposes. 
Emotions,  if  that  be  true,  would  be  the  more  abundant  in  the 
higher  forms  of  life.  Man  possesses  many  emotions  not  present 
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in  other  animals,  and  this  is  noticeably  true  of  the  pleasant 
emotions. 

There  are  phases  of  acting  which  the  public  seldom  sees, 
and  very  often  the  actor  himself  does  not  thoroly  understand. 
These  phases  have  to  do  with  the  autonomic  nervous  system. 
Dr.  Cannon  (14)  has  shown  that  there  is  a  functional  balance 
between  the  sympathetic  division  and  the  cranial  and  sacral 
divisions  of  this  system.  One  of  the  most  important  observa- 
tions made  by  him  is  that  mild  pleasure  or  absence  of  pain  or 
strong  stimulation  is  evidenced  by  a  predominance  of  cranial 
and  sacral  activity;  while  dominant  unpleasantness,  upset,  or 
violent  emotion  denote  an  activity  of  the  sympathetic  division. 
(The  sympathetic  division  is  understood  to  include  the  major 
nervous  system,  centering  in,  around,  and  from  the  spinal  cord, 
generally  located  between  the  shoulders  and  the  hips.)  Dr. 
Cannon  has  stated,  for  the  actor,  that  emotions  are  not  con- 
fined to  facial  expressions  alone  and  could  never  be  properly 
judged  from  that  basis.  Those  emotions  which  come  earliest 
in  life  have  the  most  complex  patterns  and  those  which  come 
late  in  life  have  a  simple  pattern,  relatively  speaking.  Watson 
(69)  tells  of  three  primary  emotions  in  infants:  anger,  fear, 
and  love.  Tho  he  has  been  challenged,  no  one,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  succes's fully  refuted  his  thesis.  These  emotions,  surviving 
longest  in  life,  very  pertinently  play  their  major  parts  in  drama. 
In  a  study  not  yet  published,  I  have  found  that  these  three 
emotions  decidedly  dominate  in  the  greatest  drama.  Anger  is 
preeminent.  It  is  a  good  dramatic  emotion  because  it  has  a 
pattern  from  the  muscle  which  covers  the  skull  down  to  the 
muscles  which  tighten  the  toes.  Its  path  includes  the  full 
length  of  the  body,  reaching  even  to  the  hairs'  tips.  So  fear 
covers  the  gamut  of  bodily  possibilities.  Love  is  an  inclusively 
relaxed  emotion,  as  fear  and  anger  are  inclusively  tense.  Anger 
differs  from  fear  in  that  its  bodily  response  is  a  picture  of  ag- 
gressive contraction  and  fear  is  a  picture  of  receding  repul- 
sion. Both  fear  and  anger  are  very  fatiguing  when  the  actor 
"feels"  his  or  her  part;  many  articles  have  been  written  about 
the  various  "stars"  who  could  not  receive  their  friends  until 
they  had  recuperated  from  their  efforts. 

Both  anger  and  fear,  as  Cannon  has  pointed  out,  have 
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pronounced  effects  upon  the  human  body.  So  do  the  many  other 
emotions  of  unpleasant  caliber.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  are  more  fully  equipped  to  portray  physiognomically 
the  unpleasant  emotions  on  a  greater  scale  than  the  pleasant, 
and  that  drama  consists  of  a  greater  number  of  obstacles  and 
unpleasant  situations  to  overcome  before  we  reach  a  pleasant 
situation. 

'If  the  actor  actually  feels  his  part,  as  many  have  done, 
in  a  role  lasting  over  a  period  of  weeks  or  months,  he  subjects 
himself  to  decided  physical  reactions.  We  have  record  of 
several  actors  who  "grew  thin  with  tragedy  and  gained  in 
weight  with  comedy."  Many  actors  cannot  eat  immediately 
after  playing  a  heavy  role  without  getting  indigestion.  An  actor 
of  my  acquaintance  related  of  his  getting  weak  from  intersti- 
tial emissions  while  playing  opposite  an  actress  he  affected,  in 
such  plays  as  Sapho,  Camille,  and  Zaza — ^tho  he  never  told 
the  lady  of  his  love.  On  opening  nights  actors  have  had 
"splitting"  headaches,  touchy  stomachs  (even  to  nausea), 
fevers  to  a  weakening  point,  fevers  and  chills  to  actual  sick- 
ness; hearts  beat  so  fast  and  vigorously  that  lavallieres  have 
risen  visibly  on  their  bosoms,  and  rings  have  had  to  be  re- 
moved from  swollen  fingers.  Myriads  of  such  experiences  of 
actors  and  actresses  bear  out  Dr.  Cannon's  findings:  that 
emotions  are  vitally  related  to  and  connected  with  the  glandu- 
lar system  and  that  the  emotional  responses  are  in  some  man- 
ner connected  with  the  autonomic  nervous  system.  The  late 
Jeanne  Eagles  in  the  part  of  Sadie  Thompson  in  Rain  is  a 
noteworthy  example  of  the  effects  of  anger  when  too  realisti- 
cally lived  over  a  period  of  months. 

Gesture  Expression 

In  the  study  of  bodily  expression,  the  greatest  amount  has 
been  confined  to  the  face.  Especially  has  this  been  the  trend 
with  psychologists,  tho  there  is  a  recent  trend  to  extend  this 
study  to  the  entire  body. 

The  Frenchman,  Duchenne,  published  his  oft-quoted 
book.  The  Mechanism  of  the  Human  Physiognomie  (1862). 
Later,  Frappa  and  Dumas  (21)  contradicted  Duchenne's 
major  premise  and  contended  that  emotions  do  not  react  in 
single  muscles  alone,  but  tended  to  a  complex  reaction.  Dumas, 
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the  more  elaborate,  endeavored  to  show  that  there  are  but  three 
elemental  emotions  from  which  all  others  evolve:  grief,  joy, 
and  astonishment.  Delsarte  lectured  and  taught  extensively  in 
the  1860's.  Moses  T.  Brown  (11)  published  his  elaborate 
volume  in  1886.  It  took  up  every  agent  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  face,  and  gave  drawings  and  descriptions  of  each  attitude 
and  gesture.  This  book  gathered,  in  a  fashion,  much  of  the  best 
which  was  then  known.  Genevieve  Stebbins  gave  a  resume  of 
Delsarte's  teachings,  which  she  published  in  her  work,  Del- 
sarte System  of  Expression.  Such  authorities  in  America  as 
Titchenor  (66)  and  Carr  (15)  have  given  interesting  discus- 
sions to  the  subject.  Because  the  best  actors  do  not  disasso- 
ciate emotions  from  the  totality  of  the  scene  and  setting,  those 
who  have  studied  psychology  favor  the  Gestalt  psychology. 
Behaviorism  opened  up  new  vistas  in  the  ever-growing  inter- 
est in  the  importance  and  context  of  emotions. 

Miss  A.  M.  Feleky  (23)  and  G.  S.  Gates  (26)  were  pio- 
neers with  photograph  studies.  They  have  been  challenged  for 
starting  a  study  that  cannot  give  accurate  results,  inasmuch 
as  the  action  itself  and  the  situation  that  made  that  emotional 
response  possible  are  actual  factors  of  the  emotion  to  be  dis- 
cussed. But  these  very  studies  have  made  this  latter  observa- 
tion the  more  evident.  In  1915  Feleky  posed  for  pictures  using 
her  own  concepts  as  to  the  best  representation  of  the  various 
emotions.  She  found  that  the  expressions  of  fear,  sneering,  and 
breathless  interest  were  judged  correctly  more  often  than 
anger,  hate,  rage,  suspicion,  and  religion,  which  received  very 
poor  adjudications.  Of  course,  these  studies  are  interesting  to 
the  actor,  because  he  has  only  two  major  problems  with  emo- 
tions— how  to  produce  their  likeness  at  will,  and  how  to  get 
them  recognized  when  they  have  been  produced.  Psychologists 
have  put  their  major  efforts,  up  to  date,  upon  the  ability  to 
recognize  emotions  when  produced,  either  in  life  or  with  rep- 
resentations of  life. 

Langfeld  (38,  40)  in  1918  used  artists'  sketches  for  the 
various  emotions.  He  found  that  the  contempt-scorn  group  was 
the  most  easily  detected,  that  laughter  was  easy,  and  fear  and 
anger  were  confused.  Buzby  (12)  in  1924  used  an  adjustable 
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model  and  found  that  only  2%  out  of  716  recognized  anger 
and  61%  agreed  with  his  horror  picture. 

Carney  Landis  (37),  in  several  findings,  pointed  out  the 
error  of  most  of  the  previous  studies  of  the  experiments  to 
learn  how  well  our  public  recognizes  what  is  accepted  as  a 
standard  representation  of  an  emotion.  He  rightly  states  that 
"little  trust  or  reliability  may  be  placed  upon  the  judgments 
(of  preceding  reports)  when  the  observer  used  only  the  face 

to  guide  him it  is  practically  certain  that  if  the  observer 

could  see  the  entire  situation  his  judgment  would  be  much 
more  accurate."  His  experiments  (32,  33,  34,  35,  36)  are  the 
most  illuminating  to  date.  And  yet,  Mr.  Landis  makes  the  same 
error  that  he  criticizes — he  did  not  consistently  use  the  totality 
of  a  situation  to  get  his  findings.  As  I  have  previously  stated, 
most  of  the  unpleasant  emotions  have  long  body  patterns  and 
must  be  seen  in  their  entirety  to  be  properly  judged.  In  all 
these  experiments  smiling  was  quite  generally  recognized.  Its 
pattern  is  well  confined  within  the  face.  Anger  and  fear,  so  of- 
ten confused,  have  full  body  patterns,  the  feet,  hands  and 
torso  as  important  as  the  face.  Landis  stated  another  important 
observation  of  the  actor  {ib.  37,  page  496).  When  certain  of 
his  subjects  were  recalled  and  asked  to  endeavor  to  reproduce 
the  feeling  or  emotion  which  they  had  so  recently  experienced 
(centrally  aroused  emotions)  in  the  original  situation,  it  was 
found  that  no  expression  or  pattern  of  response  characterized 
even  these  imagined  situations  or  experiences.  From  this,  I 
have  another  excellent  proof  that  an  actor  must  learn  his 
technique,  must  master  his  physiognomic  representation,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  consistency  in  his  acting  and  have  the 
ability  to  convince  and  move  his  audience. 

In  an  experiment  conducted  in  1927,  I  took  a  picture  of 
two  boys  fighting.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  a  rattling  good 
scrap.  The  picture  of  the  shorter  fellow  was  an  excellent  one 
of  what  the  average  person  would  know  as  some  form  of  anger, 
certainly  a  picture  of  one  who  lacked  tranquillity.  The  picture 
was  enlarged  and  the  shorter  figure  cut  out  and  mounted  in 
toto.  The  face  of  the  same  figure  was  mounted  on  another 
sheet.  To  72  Freshmen  in  college  dramatic  art  the  full  figure 
was  shown,  and  to  35  Sophomores  in  dramatic  art  the  face  only 
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was  shown.  61  Freshmen  wrote  mad,  angry,  sore,  and  similar 
synonyms,  while  the  more  experienced  Sophomores,  with  a 
year's  observation  to  aid  them,  gave  21  correct  answers  to  the 
"face"  picture.  85%  approximately  correct  for  the  full-length 
situation  picture  of  anger,  to  60%  for  the  older  group  judging 
from  the  face  alone.  Possibly  insufficient  data  to  be  positive, 
but  very  indicative  of  results  empirically  known  by  most 
actors. 

Emotion,  to  be  understood  and  interpreted  correctly, 
must  have  a  totality  of  situation;  the  idea,  the  complete  body 
pattern,  the  reaction  of  principals,  the  action  from  stimuli  to 
termination  or  resolution.  We  can  no  more  appreciate  emotion 
with  but  one  factor  of  its  composition  than  we  can  determine 
personality  by  a  single  basis  of  components,  say,  of  heredity. 

Emotional  Effects  Upon  the  Voice 

The  actor  has  three  personal  agencies  thru  which  he  in- 
terprets his  part.  The  body  with  its  gestures  and  attitudes,  the 
voice  with  its  qualities,  and  the  words  of  the  drama.  Emotions 
are  the  determinate  form  of  gesture;  they  give  gesture  the  very 
form  of  their  existence.  While  voice  may  exist  without  emo- 
tion, its  richness  and  timbre  depend  entirely  upon  emotion. 
Pitch  and  duration  can  be  entirely  independent  of  emotion, 
tensity  may  be  somewhat  affected  by  emotion,  but  emotion  is 
the  very  essence  of  timbre. 

As  complicated  as  the  body  is  in  determining  emotional 
evaluations,  the  voice  offers  bigger  difficulties.  Only  the  most 
recent  investigations  have  led  us  to  anything  definite. 

Emotions  are  the  great  modifier  of  quality  (timbre)  in 
speech  and  song.  The  actor  is  confronted  with  a  startling  para- 
dox; he  must  repress  actual  emotion  in  body  response  or  ges- 
ture and,  at  the  same  time,  possess  emotion  in  his  voice  for 
qualitative  variations. 

Pitch  and  tensity  may  remain  relatively  the  same  to  the 
ear  of  the  audience  and  emotion  greatly  vary  the  quality  of 
voice,  Monroe  (50)  has  recorded  good  experiments  with  bodily 
action  as  it  affects  intensity  of  voice;  Lindsley  (42)  is  doing 
interesting  work  on  voice  in  relation  to  breathing;  Seashore 
(56,  57)  and  Metfessel  (46,  47,  48)  have  done  conspicuous 
work  in  determining  the  effect  of  emotion  on  voice.  The  quality 
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that  gives  voice  its  richness  is  vibrato  and  is  possessed  to  a 
marked  degree  by  the  best  voices.  By  vibrato  we  mean  con- 
stant variability  or  synchronous  oscillation  of  pitch  and 
intensity  of  tone  at  the  rate  of  about  seven  vibrations  per 
second. 

Intense  emotions  tend  to  make  voices  become  monoto- 
nous, the  vibrato  is  inconstant  and  throat  muscles  greatly 
tensed.  Tones  in  anger  are  guttural  in  nature  and  often  cause 
severe  hoarseness.  The  speaker  and  singer  may  rage  physiog- 
nomically;  they  must  be  relaxed  vocally.  Especially  is  this 
true  if  such  emotions  are  to  be  shown  over  a  period  of  extended 
time.  Many  actors  and  singers  have  had  to  reduce  the  fre- 
quency of  their  appearance  in  order  to  rest  vocally.  Again  we 
observe  that  unpleasant  emotions  are  restrictive  and  con- 
strictive in  nature  and  that  the  throat  is  vitally  affected  by 
such  responses;  pleasant  emotions  are  relaxing  in  nature  and 
the  voice  is  mellowed  by  them.  Empirical  knowledge  tells  the 
actor  the  great  difference  between  the  voice  of  anger  and  love; 
the  psychological  laboratory  makes  that  difference  most  evi- 
dent. 

Emotions  are  the  great  qualifier  of  the  voice.  They  add 
nuances  of  beauty  and  demand  a  greater  range  if  we  respond 
to  them  in  all  their  ramifications;  some  will  vary  the  intensity 
and  help  determine  the  rate  of  speech  and  the  element  of  dura- 
tion. Others  can  enslave  the  unwary  and  enrich  the  student. 
They  can  fatigue  or  exhilarate,  make  monotonous  or  melodi- 
ous. Emotions  do  for  the  ear  what  colors  do  for  the  eye. 

The  greatest  amount  of  work  yet  to  be  done  with  emo- 
tions as  they  affect  the  voice,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  relation  of 
diaphragmatic  activity  as  it  correlates  to  vibrato  and  as  such 
breathing  expulsion  affects  tonal  placement  in  the  mouth  cavi- 
ties. The  experienced  actor  knows  that  big  emotional  tones 
must  be  controlled  entirely  by  the  diaphragm  if  his  voice  is  to 
endure.  The  throat  is  an  instrument  to  be  played  upon  and 
does  not  do  the  playing.  In  the  recent  American  Acoustical 
Association  session  held  in  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  Harvey  Fletcher 
of  the  Bell  Research  Laboratories  presented  proof  that  the 
pitch  of  the  voice  is  due  to  the  opening  of  the  glottis  and  the 
vibration  of  the  air  passing  thru  this  aperture.  It  was  an  elabo- 
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ration  of  Dr.  Seashore's  ''puff  theory"  and  gave  further  im- 
portance to  diaphragmatic  breathing.  The  more  importance 
one  attaches  to  this  type  of  exhalation  in  tone  production  the 
more  importance  must  we  give  to  emotions  as  they  affect  the 
voice.  The  tremolo  of  the  pharynx  and  related  regions  makes 
a  very  pseudo-sounding  emotional  effect  and  is  always  detected. 
The  tremolo  of  the  diaphragm  produces  a  natural  or  sincere 
effect  of  emotional  production  of  voice.  Vibrato  may  exist  with 
either  chest-dropping  exhalation  or  diaphragmatic  breathing 
and  exhalation,  because  one  cannot  quite  be  disassociated 
from  the  other;  but  the  quality  of  voice  which  is  produced  by 
diaphragmatic  breathing  and  a  constant  chest  cavity  is  fuller 
and  richer  than  an  inconstant  chest  and  its  attendant  varying 
control  of  breath.  When  a  speaker  or  singer  permits  his  voice 
control  to  concentrate  in  and  around  the  larynx,  emotions  be- 
come dangerous  weapons  and  defeat  his  artistry;  when  the 
actor  uses  his  diaphragm  as  the  means  of  expelling  air  for 
tone  purposes^  the  emotional  reaction  is  minimized  within  the 
vocal  cord  region  and  less  wear  and  tear  results  from  emo- 
tional changes.  In  all  emotional  responses,  animals  breathe 
from  the  diaphragm,  and  most  noticeable  is  this  in  case  of 
anger  and  fear  and  calling  for  a  mate.  If  the  bellow  of  a  bull 
or  the  roar  of  a  lion  were  to  concentrate  as  an  energy  upon  the 
vocal  cords  of  these  animals,  the  force  would  be  sufficient 
literally  to  tear  their  throats  from  their  mouths.  The  actual 
work  done  by  the  expelled  breath  in  voice  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  adequately  measured.  But  that  improper 
management  of  breath  in  speech  when  under  emotional  stress 
can  do  irreparable  harm  is  attested  by  the  deaths  of  three  suc- 
cessive recent  presidents  of  the  United  States.  Roosevelt, 
Harding,  and  Wilson  all  died  from  the  effects  of  vigorous 
speaking  campaigns,  and  all  with  attendant  throat  trouble. 
Two  of  them  were  obliged  to  quit  their  campaigns,  and  never 
spoke  vigorously  again:  bleeding  throats  emotionally  excited. 
The  greatest  actors  have  absolute  control  of  emotions, 
both  for  gesture  and  for  voice. 

Laughter  and  Crying 
The  phenomena  of  laughter  and  crying  have  always  been 
subjects  of  keen  interest  to  the  stage.  A  good  showman  knows 
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the  value  of  each,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  has  the  big- 
gest entertaining  value  and  corresponding  commercial  value. 
The  dramatic  files  are  rich  with  good  tragedies;  there  is  an 
eloquent  dearth  of  good  comedies.  So  we  must  consider  again 
the  nature  of  the  pleasant  and  the  unpleasant.  Tragedy  stalks 
life  in  greater  abundance  than  does  comedy,  and  it  is  from  life 
that  we  must  draw  our  only  source  of  drama.  It  is  the  tragic 
element  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  or  the  modern  What  Price 
Glory  that  makes  the  comedy  worth  while;  it  is  the  contrast 
that  makes  the  comedy  of  value. 

What  makes  an  audience  laugh  has  been  more  difficult  for 
the  showman  to  answer  than  what  makes  it  cry.  What  the 
Romans  mourned  over  so  do  the  Americans,  but  the  situations 
that  the  auditors  of  the  Arena  heartily  enjoyed  are  universally 
repulsive  today.  Even  the  various  countries  have  a  different 
sense  of  laughter  tastes.  We  laugh  differently  in  the  various 
periods  of  history,  we  laugh  differently  at  the  same  things  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Just  as  types  of  fear  are  being 
abolished  by  civilization,  so  similar  growth  in  intelligence  will 
minimize  the  number  of  situations  at  which  we  laugh. 

At  this  point,  I  think  a  pertinent  observation  to  be  made 
is,  that  drama  is  the  only  accurate  record  we  have  of  situa- 
tions which  made  the  ancients  laugh.  Better  than  history  is 
the  record  of  situations  and  their  emotional  responses  to  be 
found  in  drama. 

I  have  a  bibliography  of  more  than  five  hundred  articles 
and  papers  by  dramatists  and  actors,  which  treat  upon  laugh- 
ter and  tears.  G.  M.  Cohan  (15)  has  written  very  interestingly 
of  his  trade  of  writing  comedy  for  laughing  purposes.  B.  C. 
Cook  (17)  tells  us  how  to  manufacture  laughter.  E.  V.  Brews- 
ter (9)  tells  of  laugh-making  for  the  movies.  Jane  Cowl  (18) 
asks  how  real  are  laughter  and  tears  on  the  stage.  Dorothy 
Calhoun  (13)  tells  of  crying  real  tears  on  the  screen  and  F. 
J.  Smith  (64)  writes  of  what  moves  actors  to  tears.  Vera  Bloom 
(8)  wrote  facetiously  of  The  Tyranny  of  Tears.  What  the  actor 
talked  of  so  many  years  emperically  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining audience  response  (see  Masks  and  Faces,  by  Archer, 
referred  to  previously)  the  psychologist  has  studied  seriously 
to  learn  more  of  its  nature. 
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Laughter  has  been  questioned  from  the  days  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  present — Aristotle  (previously  quoted),  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  Joubert  (1579),  James  Beattie  (1776)  with  his  ex- 
cellent treatise  of  incongruity,  William  Hazlitt  (some  one  al- 
ways suffers  by  a  joke) — Thomas  Hobbes  (30)  advocated  the 
theory  of  superiority,  Kant  brought  out  his  nullification  of 
expectation  theory,  and  Schopenhauer  (58)  clarified  the 
theory  of  incongruity.  Henri  Bergson  (7)  stated  that  laughter 
is  the  revenge  of  society  upon  the  unsocial,  and  Boris  Sidis 
(63)  compromises  with  and  uses  all  other  theories  and  states 
that  any  release  of  reserve  energy  is  the  source  of  all  laughter. 
McDougal  (45)  states  that  laughter  has  been  evolved  as  an 
antidote  to  sympathy,  and  Freud  (25)  has  influenced  many 
with  his  suppressed  desire  theory.  Brill  (10)  writes  illuminat- 
ingly  of  Freud's  theory  of  wit. 

The  four  dominant  theories  of  laughter,  i.e.,  incongruity, 
superiority,  contrast,  and  social  correction,  all  have  their  defi- 
nite place  in  explaining  laughter  for  the  stage.  Countless  situ- 
ations from  drama  can  be  cited  for  each.  Inasmuch  as  laughter 
may  exhaust  a  person  we  cannot  take  Bergson's  intellectual 
basis  of  laughter  too  seriously.  And  tho  not  all  laughter  results 
from  a  sex  situation,  as  Freud  intimates,  modern  drama  causes 
us  to  ponder  before  we  reject  Freud  too  lightly. 

Laughter  and  crying  are  parts  of  stock  in  trade  for  the 
actor.  The  good  actor  works  up  to  a  laugh  as  carefully  as  he 
would  to  a  theft  or  confession.  Laughter,  tears,  and  gesture  are 
all  material  parts  of  his  mastered  technique.  The  great  differ- 
ence between  tears  and  laughter  lies  in  the  fact  that  tears  are 
chiefly  personal  and  laughter  is  always  social. 

Conclusion 

Emotions  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  actor's  art.  He  must 
know  how  to  portray  them  adequately  so  that  the  portrayal 
will  be  consistent  with  the  situation  desired  in  its  totality.  He 
must  master  the  physiognomic  patterns  so  that  the  audience 
will  respond  in  its  own  feelings. 

The  challenge  that  comes  from  certain  psychologists  that 
there  are  no  recognized  definite  patterns  for  the  various  emo- 
tions is  as  untrue  as  saying  that  Traumerei  is  not  Traumerei 
if  played  on  different  pianos  by  different  artists.  Each  emotion 
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now  used  in  the  race  has  as  definite  a  pattern  as  music  has  a 
theme — its  rendition  will  vary  as  faces  vary,  as  eyes  and 
mouths  differ;  but  sorrow  remains  today  as  it  did  when  Da 
Vinci  painted  his  masterpiece,  and  agony  is  as  pronounced  as 
when  Laocoon  struggled  with  the  serpent.  The  very  difference 
to  response  in  general  pattern  is  part  of  their  intriguing  inter- 
est. That  some  emotions  will  cease  to  be  expressed,  seems  a 
logical  conclusion.  Such  emotions  as  fear  should  be  and  can  be 
abolished  with  no  loss  to  man's  intellectual  or  social  wealth. 
Love  will  glorify  faces  as  intelligence  becomes  universal. 

The  actor  but  plays  a  part.  He  gives  emotions  form  for 
his  puppet  body,  he  sips  but  gently  from  the  chalice  to  qualify 
voice.  He  plays  the  tragic  that  man  may  see  self  in  terms  of 
self,  he  enacts  the  comic  that  man  may  see  himself  as  others 
see  him.  Emotions  live  for  but  the  fleeting  moment;  their  very 
transitory  nature  reveals  their  charm  and  proves  their  willing- 
ness to  be  effaced.  Their  insistent  recurrence  proves  the  stabil- 
ity of  their  parasitic  relations;  the  variability  in  general  re- 
sponse shows  their  adjustability  to  a  changing  man. 

The  actor  more  than  any  other  artisan  has  given  to  emo- 
tions the  greatest  significance  in  the  arts.  Their  actual  presence 
is  his  artistic  doom;  without  them,  he  fails  to  entertain.  If  any 
of  the  emotions  ever  die,  they  will  have  lived  longest  in  the 
repository  known  as  Drama.  Drama  has  helped  to  tradition- 
alize  the  acceptable  form  of  emotions  for  purposes  of  expres- 
sion. The  best  of  dramatic  expression  is  made  up  of  emotional 
representation  and  emotional  response  in  the  audience.  An 
audience  is  a  necessary,  integral  part  of  drama,  as  all  plays  are 
written  to  be  presented  for  an  audience.  If  it  is  not  presented 
it  is  not  a  play,  it  merely  responds  to  the  name  of  literature. 
And  the  audience  enjoys  a  play  most  when  its  emotions  have 
been  aroused.  The  purely  intellectual  plays  are  not  produced 
and  could  never  gain  a  popular  audience. 

The  study  of  emotions  that  would  best  interest  an  actor  is 
that  psychology  which  gives  to  emotion  its  setting,  totality  of 
scene  and  complete  stimuli-response  pattern;  that  honors  the 
audience  response,  and  accounts  for  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
conditions. 
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UTILIZING  OUR  FOLK  DRAMA  MATERIAL  IN 
PLAY,  PAGEANT,  AND  FESTIVAL^ 

Wilbur  Hall 

Santa  Rosa,  California 

America's  slowly  developing  democratic  theater — a  thea- 
ter of,  for,  and  by  the  people  that  finds  its  expression  in 
pageant,  festival,  and  masque — lacks  today  but  one  essential 
element  to  a  healthy  and  even  robustious  growth.  Beyond 
question  we  have  the  willingness  to  experiment,  the  enthusiasm 
to  produce,  the  eagerness  to  costume  ourselves  and  prance 
about  some  stage  with  our  friends  and  neighbors;  what  appears 
to  give  us  our  greatest  difficulty  is  the  fabrication  of  our  local 
legends  and  annals  into  drama  of  sufficient  force  and  strength 
to  make  all  our  other  efforts  worth  while. 

What  we  need  is  the  imagination  to  see  in  our  local  his- 
tories the  high  and  theatric  points  and  the  skill  to  translate 
them,  with  deft  moulding  and  a  certain  literary  license,  into 
the  stuff  of  which  drama  is  made.  We  are  apt  to  sigh  regretfully 
that,  unlike  the  older  countries,  we  have  possessed  neither 
princesses  nor  rapacious  barons,  we  do  not  believe  in  pixies 
or  giants,  we  never  had  a  War  of  the  Roses,  nor  went  questing 
a  Holy  Grail.  How,  we  mourn,  is  one  to  turn  into  the  shim- 
mering fabric  of  illusion  the  clearing  of  forests,  the  invention 
of  the  sewing  machine,  or  the  founding  of  the  First  National 
Bank?  Thwarted,  we  decide  it  can't  be  done,  and  either  give 
up  our  pageant  for  a  bridge  party  or  else — which  is  worse — ■ 
turn  out  a  miserable,  second-rate  dramatic  offering  based  on 
Robin  Hood  or  that  perennial  recourse  of  the  futile — a  badly 
produced  abridgement  of  Midsummer-Night's  Dream. 

And  all  the  while  our  community  story  fairly  teems  with 
drama,  needing  only  to  be  seen  with  the  eye  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity — these  three,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity! 
The  material  is  there.  Let  us  at  once  make  up  our  minds  to 
that,  then  go  ahead.  There  is  a  play  a  month  in  every  county 
history  in  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  two  or  three  in  every 
issue  of  the  weekly  paper.  Our  job  is  to  foregather  with  the 

■■^Read  before  the  Drama  Section  of  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Western  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  held  in  San  Francisco,  California, 
November  27,  28,  and  29,  1930. 
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pageant  committee,  the  local  poet,  and  the  leader  of  the  high- 
school  orchestra  and  with  them 

.  .  .  conspire 
To  mould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire. 
Before  going  farther  let  us  clarify  the  situation  some- 
what by  deciding — what  very  much  needs  to  be  authoritatively 
decided  in  this  country! — what  we  mean  by  the  terms  we  use 
to  describe  our  dramatic  offerings.  There  is  much  loose  talk 
about  pageants — practically  all  community  efforts,  from  bath- 
ing girl  contests  to  amateur,  catch-weight  vaudeville  perform- 
ances in  Elks'  Hall,  being  so  denominated  and  so  advertised. 
That  is  all  right  with  me,  but  it  is  certainly  confusing  when  we 
are  trying  to  talk  seriously  of  progress  in  our  democratic 
drama.  Would  it  be  possible  to  agree  on  the  following  differen- 
tiation? 

Pageant:  A  spectacle  presenting  striking  episodes  of  an  his- 
torical flavor,  designed  to  epitomize  the  growth  and  progress 
of  a  community,  or  of  an  institution,  such  as  a  church  or 
society. 
Festival:  A  dramatic  combination  of  music,  drama,  and  the 
dance  commemorating  some  important  event,  past  or  pres- 
ent, and  divorced  from  reality  to  be  married  to  beauty. 
Masque:  A  fantasy,  usually  symbolic,  which  glorifies  an  epi- 
sode or  event  in  poetic  allegory. 
Spectacle:  A  prodigal  employment  of  mass,  color,  lights,  and 
music,  both  orchestral  and  choral,  to  present  one  or  more 
big  tableaux  picturing  a  noteworthy  incident   or   episode, 
historical  or  imaginary. 
Folk-Drama:  A  story  of  local  or  community  significance  pre- 
sented on  the  largest  canvas  available,  with  broad  strokes 
and  free  use  of.- color  and  mass,  the  effort  being  to  re-create 
again  earlier  times  and  scenes  in  a  dramatic  form. 
t  If  we  understand  one  another,  let  us  now  suppose  that 

we  are  going  to  produce  a  local  historical  pageant,  indoors  if 
we  must,  but  outdoors  if  we  can,  building  it  up  from  our  own 
folk-drama  material,  dressing  it  ourselves,  designing  our  own 
sets  for  it,  and  acting  it  with  our  own  available  talent,  be  that 
what  it  may. 
j;  Our  search  will  take  us  to  the  earliest  times,  and  some 

j  yellowing  county    history,  probably  dully  written  and  vague, 
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will  be  the  vein  we  shall  first  prospect.  Our  history  may  go 
back  to  Indian  times,  to  the  days  of  explorers,  to  the  years  of 
trappers  and  hunters,  or  to  a  colonial  period.  Here  we  shall 
find  the  first  episode  for  our  pageant. 

Then  will  come  the  founding  of  the  community,  when 
some  one  or  two  or  three  figures  will  emerge  and  some  one  or 
two  incidents  will  stir  the  imagination.  After  that  the  history 
will  recall  days  of  hardship — a  catastrophe,  a  plague,  the  pas- 
sage of  armies  in  war,  or  some  poignant  passage  that  we  need 
for  contrast  and  drama  and  that  we  shall  make  the  fullest 
possible  use  of. 

The  fourth  episode  in  our  pageant,  if  that  is  the  form  we 
chose,  will  be  constructive — industrial,  perhaps,  or  agricul- 
tural— the  establishment  of  a  great  factory,  the  invention  of 
a  machine,  the  discovery  of  a  new  crop  that  will  found  the 
future  fortunes  of  our  neighboorhood;  and  we  shall  shape 
this  material  into  something  big,  stirring,  worthwhile.  If  we  are 
wise  we  shall  avoid  allegory  in  this  scene,  preferring  a  plow 
team  to  the  mythical  figure  of  Ceres  and  a  stalwart  farmer 
actually  sowing  oats  to  a  full-bosomed  and  probably  self- 
conscious  middle-aged  lady  dressed  in  flowing  robes  to  repre- 
sent The  Fruitful  Earth.  We  are  for  realism  in  our  pageant, 
every  time;  let  the  middle-aged  ladies  don  bombazine  and 
mitts  or  gingham  and  sunbonnet,  and  in  action  please  you  to 
have  her  setting  a  hen  rather  than  holding  up  a  moon  or  pour- 
ing gimcracks  out  of  a  cornucopia! 

We  shall  have  our  greatest  difficulty  in  the  later  episodes, 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  very  gallant  or 
illusory  about  an  American  in  a  cutaway  coat  or  his  wife  or 
daughter  in  an  afternoon  frock  when  they  are  placed  on  a  large 
stage.  And  for  this  reason  we  try  to  bring  our  pageant  only  as 
far  as  the  last  period  costume  available,  which  certainly  stops 
us  some  time  before  the  era  of  Hayes  or  Chester  A.  Arthur. 
Here  we  may  be  able  to  cheat  a  little,  of  course,  by  using 
miners,  cowboys,  or  picturesque  woodsmen;  we  cannot  go 
much  farther  than  that.  And  so,  if  we  must  come  down  to  the 
moment,  we  will  resort  here  to  symbolism  and  end  our  show 
with  an  allegorical  tableau  expressive  of  the  progress  or  the 
promise  of  our  community.   But  no   $25   three-piece   suits! 
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There  was  a  pageant  once  in  which  The  Poet  walked  on  in 
dirty  white  flannels,  a  straw  hat,  and  a  green  tie,  and  care- 
lessly smoked  a  cigarette  while  communing  with  a  green-clad 
Muse  uncomfortably  perched  on  an  imitation  redwood  stump. 
But  we  walked  out  on  that  show! 

If  we  prefer — as  I  urge  that  we  do — the  simpler  skeleton 
of  festival  or  of  folk-drama,  the  more  difficult  and  delicate 
business  of  a  masque,  or  the  smashing  spectacle,  our  folk-tale 
material  becomes  more  prolific  of  happy  subjects  and  more 
easy  to  handle,  while  remaining  literally  the  same.  The  festival 
may  commemorate  Harvest  Time,  Home  Coming,  Founders' 
Day,  or  it  may  emphasize  our  most  important  local  product, 
from  oranges  to  eggs,  from  copper  to  white  bread.  And  do  not 
for  a  moment  forget  that,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  the 
term,  oranges  and  copper  and  even  a  shoe-factory  are  folk- 
drama  material.  We  must  not  look  too  far  afield  for  our 
sources!  For  the  things  we  make  and  grow,  the  employment 
of  our  daily  lives — these  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  American 
scene  and  it  is  the  American  scene  that  we  must  present  in 
our  democratic  drama! 

The  folk-drama  is  my  own  favorite  form  of  community 
playing.  It  is  simply  the  re-creation,  with  liberties  and  poetic 
license  freely  granted  the  author,  of  some  simple  and  dramatic 
incident  in  the  history  of  our  community  or  some  of  its  peo- 
ple. The  southwest,  of  course,  teems  with  material  of  this 
nature.  The  romance  of  the  pre-American  days,  the  tragedy 
of  colonization  times,  the  flavor  and  fragrance  of  the  era  of 
the  early  missionaries,  all  offer  themes.  The  smallest  incident 
may  be  seized  on,  enlarged,  woven  into  a  clear,  easily  followed 
plot,  and  the  result  dressed  in  a  wealth  of  atmosphere  and 
business,  set  to  old  music,  garnished  with  folk  dances,  and 
presented  in  a  glory  of  color. 

If  you  do  not  find  your  incident  in  the  county  history 
you  will  get  it  from  the  lips  of  some  garrulous  old  man — and 
the  bigger  liar  he  is  the  more  valuable  to  you!  Was  there  a 
boy  once  lost  in  your  pioneer  town,  supposed  to  have  been 
stolen  by  Indians?  Imagine,  with  that  as  a  starter,  that  he 
lived  with  the  Indians,  learned  their  ways,  enlisted  in  the 
Civil  War  and,  in  a  smashing  battle  scene,  scouted  the  enemy 
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and  turned  defeat  to  victory,  coming  home  to  marry  the  vil- 
lage belle,  in  glory! 

Was  your  town  founded  by  a  Franciscan  father  who  bap- 
tized a  native  girl  and  called  her  by  a  saint's  name  that  was 
later  given  your  community?  Good!  An  Indian  brave  objects 
to  the  baptism,  is  driven  away  by  the  priests,  comes  back  to 
steal  the  girl,  becomes  converted  and  saves  the  life  of  the 
young  white  man,  who  repays  him  by  gallantly  marrying  the 
girl.  Or  the  other  way  'round.  Enough  is  plenty  for  the  ex- 
tremely simple  plot  that  alone  will  be  successful  on  our  big 
stage.  Remember  that:  too  much  plot,  too  much  talky — too 
much  talky,  no  showee! 

Suppose  that  your's  was  a  Mormon  town,  in  early  days. 
The  Mormons  faced  terrible  odds — exposure,  Indian  raids, 
sickness,  drought.  Their  first  company  was  cut  down  by  death 
to  a  few  souls.  But  they  persisted  with  heroic  stubbornness. 
There  is  an  epic  theme.  The  Gentile  trapper  who  dislikes  the 
Mormons  attempts  to  mislead  them  on  their  way.  They  stum- 
ble through  in  spite  of  his  treachery.  Later  he  is  sick  or 
wounded  or  destitute.  They  take  him  in,  repaying  that  old 
wrong  with  kindness.  Figure  your  own  climax.  You  have  un- 
limited choice. 

Coldly  sketched  off-hand,  these  stories  seem  tawdry,  com- 
monplace, trite.  But  dress  them  in  beauty,  play  them  on  a  big 
stage  with  big  companies  and  big,  stirring  scenes,  let  them 
sparkle  with  movement  and  laughter,  cut  the  spoken  lines  to 
the  irreducible  minimum  and  lighten  the  whole  with  old  songs 
and  dances,  and  you  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  discover  that 
your  homely,  simple,  time-worn  little  story  has  gained  dignity 
and  sweep  and  power. 

And,  most  important  and  vital  and  essential  of  all,  it  will 
"get  over"  to  your  audience.  You  can  tell  a  complicated  story  in 
a  theater  with  all  the  technique  of  dramatology,  scenic  effects, 
lighting,  incidental  music,  stage  business  at  your  command, 
but  when  you  get  out  on  a  big  stage,  with  a  hundred  or  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  people  in  your  cast,  with  mounted  men, 
Indian  tribes,  bands  of  Mission  fathers,  scores  of  colonists, 
dozens  of  servants,  platoons  of  soldiers — when  you  get  out 
there  you  want  a  plot  that  you  can  carry  in  your  vest  pocket 
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and  a  story  that  you  can  pick  up  with  two  fingers.  They  pro- 
duce the  greatest  amateur  folk-drama  in  the  world  at  Ober- 
ammergau  once  in  ten  years  and  you  can  outline  the  plot  in 
sixteen  words:  The  Christ  was  born,  suffered,  died,  rose  again 
on  the  third  day,  and  ascended  into  Heaven ! 
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DRAMA  AND  FESTIVALS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD^ 
Elizabeth  E.  KIeppie 

Pasadena  Junior  College 

The  emotions  thrill  to  the  thought  of  a  festival  with  its 
color,  crowds,  confetti,  and  fun.  One  thinks  of  the  yearly  festi- 
vals of  Greece  to  celebrate  the  grape  vintage,  or  the  medieval 
festivals  of  the  Christian  calendar  such  as  Corpus  Christi. 
And  here  we  see  that  the  religious  organizations  in  each  case 
have  been  the  chief  promoters  of  festivals.  So  as  drama  has 
dominated  these  and  many  other  festivals  of  the  Old  World, 
we  find  the  church,  the  community,  and  private  enterprise 
fostering  the  festival  of  the  twentieth  century.  Some  of  them 
even  are  given  in  the  place  of  their  origin,  returning  to  the 
stage  provided  for  them  by  the  church  chapter  house  or  church 
precinct  or  grounds.  In  giving  a  resume  of  some  of  the  dra- 
matic treats  which  I  witnessed,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those 
that  are  characteristic  of  a  community,  nation,  or  organiza- 
tion. 

Drama,  as  seen  under  foreign  skies,  is  colored  by  the 
traditions  and  environment  of  the  peoples  producing  it.  Surely 
dramatic  festivals  hold  up  most  truly  the  mirror  to  human 
nature,  and  if  they  survive  is  it  not  due  to  the  truth  reflected 
and  the  joy  of  living  pictured? 

All  festivals  have  employed  the  puppet  in  some  form  as 
a  means  of  entertainment,  so  it  is  to  the  unique  puppet  show 
of  Japan  that  I  introduce  you.  This  theatre,  devoted  entirely 
to  dramas  written  for  and  produced  by  puppets,  is  in  Osaka 
and  is  open  every  day  of  the  year.  To  it  come  people  of  all  ages, 
and  it  is  as  popular  as  the  cinema  in  the  Occident. 

The  building  is  of  recent  construction  and  up-to-date,  even 
to  the  kiosk  in  the  entrance,  where  the  tickets  are  sold,  and  the 
pictures  of  the  play  and  program  announcement  that  line  the 
entrance.  The  reason  for  such  a  modern  building  for  such  an 
ancient  form  of  drama  is  that  the  old  house  was  burned  down 
a  few  years  ago.  The  theatre  is  well  lighted  by  soft  reflected  or 
opaque  globes  and  is  tastefully  decorated.  There  is  an  orches- 

•^Cast  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Western  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  at  San  Francisco,  Cahfornia,  No- 
vember 27,  28,  and  29,  1930. 
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tra  pit  with  chairs,  as  in  the  Occident,  and  a  balcony  with 
boxes,  as  in  the  orient  of  Japan.  Around  the  balcony  with  its 
low  railing  are  boxes  with  matting-covered  floors  and  red 
cushions  for  seats.  Whole  families  purchase  one  box,  or  part  of 
it,  and  bring  the  baby  and  the  maid.  All  the  outdoor  sandals 
are  left  at  the  door  and  the  thin  straw  indoor  sandal  given  in 
exchange.  These  are  in  turn  left  at  the  entrance  to  the  box — 
for  the  Japanese  sit  on  their  knees  and  heels.  The  floors  in 
these  boxes  are  scrupulously  clean;  the  most  delicate  silk  kim- 
onos are  in  no  danger  of  being  soiled.  The  baby,  if  there  be 
one,  is  often  lain  on  one  of  the  cushions  in  the  rear  of  the  box 
and  the  maid  watches  him  and  attends  to  his  wants.  Often  she 
takes  her  charge  out  and  walks  him  up  and  down  the  promen- 
ade surrounding  the  boxes.  Each  member  of  the  group  kneels 
on  a  cushion  as  near  to  the  edge  of  the  balcony  as  is  possible. 

Around  the  entrances  to  the  orchestra  and  balcony  is  a 
promenade  with  tea  tables  and  stalls  where  one  may  buy 
sweets,  cakes,  and  fruit.  A  large  and  very  well-appointed  res- 
taurant occupies  three  floors  at  one  end  of  the  theatre.  The 
Japanese  arrive  early  and  stay  late,  so  need  frequent  refresh- 
ment. Reserved  seats  are  sold,  as  in  our  theatres,  and  one  is 
surprised  to  see  the  queue  with  more  adults  than  children, 
waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  doors. 

We  are  permitted  to  go  to  the  back  before  the  show  be- 
gins and  meet  the  puppeteers.  We  find  many,  many  men,  and 
also  boys  about  twelve  years  of  age — but  no  women.  We  learn 
that  the  puppeteer  begins  his  apprenticeship  very  early,  and 
that  it  takes  him  many  years  to  become  a  master  handler  of 
puppets.  We  also  see  the  orchestra  tuning  up.  The  members  of 
the  orchestra  all  have  the  same  instrument — the  samisen — a 
stringed  instrument,  somewhat  like  a  banjo,  but  plucked  with 
a  tool  like  the  fingers  on  a  hand. 

The  puppets  standing  on  shelves  we  are  allowed  to  see, 
and  handle  if  we  can.  Some  are  far  too  heavy  for  us  to  sup- 
port, far  less  to  handle  or  manipulate.  They  are  from  thirty 
inches  to  four  feet  high  and  need  three  puppeteers  to  manip- 
ulate them.  The  chief  puppeteer  puts  his  right  hand  within 
the  puppet's  body  and  not  only  helps  to  support  it  but  also 
works  the  features,  while  with  his  left  hand  he  moves  the  left 
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arm  of  the  puppet.  The  second  man  also  helps  to  support  the 
puppet  and  moves  the  right  arm.  The  arms  are  moved  by  a 
mechanical  arangement  at  the  elbow  which  opens  and  closes 
the  hands  as  well  as  moves  the  upper  and  forearm.  The  third 
puppeteer,  usually  a  small  man  or  a  boy,  manipulates  the  feet 
by  crouching  and  holding  the  hooks  which  protrude  from  the 
heels  of  the  puppet.  These  three  puppeteers  must  synchronize 
the  movements  of  the  puppet  to  the  lines  and  music  of  the 
play,  which  are  carried  on  by  two  other  men.  The  interpreter 
and  accompanist  are  seated  on  a  small  platform  or  stage  at 
about  the  location  of  the  lower  box  in  our  theatres.  They  are 
seated  on  cushions,  one  with  his  samisen  and  the  other  with 
the  open  play,  a  large  book  supported  on  a  low  stand,  in  front 
of  him.  He  is  the  real  actor.  He  acts  from  his  waist  up.  He 
impersonates  each  character  represented  by  the  puppets  and 
uses  his  arms  and  head  in  gesticulating,  although  the  puppets 
are  also  making  the  movements.  The  accompanist  punctuates 
the  action  with  his  instrument  and  often  by  ejaculations  also. 
He  assists  also  in  creating  a  musical  atmosphere  of  war, 
thunder,  patter  of  running  feet,  and  so  forth. 

The  interpreter  has  a  wide  vocal  range  and  gives  vent  to 
sounds  undreamed  of  by  the  Occidental.  He  goes  into  parox- 
ysms of  rage  and  frenzy  in  imitation  of  demons  and  heroes; 
prattles  soft  words  for  the  wooer  or  gentle  lady,  pronounces 
kingly  sentences,  and  screams  out  the  fear  of  the  coward, 
anticipating  his  death.  He  perspires  freely,  frequently  wipes 
his  face  with  a  towel  handed  to  him  by  an  attendant  standing 
below  his  platform,  and  drinks  long  draughts  of  tea  from  a 
covered  cup  frequently  filled  by  the  same  attendant.  It  is  the 
interpreter  that  receives  the  applause  of  the  audience.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  at  the  end  of  one  play  his  place  is  taken  by  another 
man;  he  is  exhausted  by  his  actions  and  the  intensity  of  his 
emotions.  To  the  occidental  ear,  the  sounds  that  have  emerged 
from  his  throat  have  resembled  nothing  ever  heard  on  land  or 
sea,  and  must  have  racked  his  vocal  apparatus.  Each  new  in- 
terpreter has  a  new  accompanist.  Each  puppeteer  knows  the 
complete  score  of  each  play  and  the  puppets  respond  to  the 
lines. 

The  chief  puppeteer  is  allowed  to  dress  in  a  kimono  be- 
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fitting  his  long  experience  (many  have  thirty  or  more  years' 
service  to  their  credit).  His  costume  is  a  beautifully  brocaded, 
soft-colored,  silk  kimono  with  epaulets.  The  other  puppeteers 
are  clothed  in  black  with  cowls  and  face  veils.  Black  gloves 
and  socks  complete  their  outfit.  They  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
visible and  no  Japanese  would  be  so  impolite  as  to  see  them. 
Often,  to  the  Occidental  eye,  the  puppet  is  surrounded  when 
moving  up  stage,  and  almost  hidden  from  view  by  the  puppe- 
teers; and  being  impolite,  we  see  the  puppeteers.  The  chief 
puppeteer  walks  on  a  high-soled  boot  or  sandal  and  so  is 
higher  than  the  rest.  This  is  another  reward  for  his  long  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  for  his  better  manipulation  and  support  of  the 
puppet. 

The  puppet  stage  is  the  regular  width  and  depth  of  the 
American  stage,  but  the  furniture  is  built  to  fit  the  puppets, 
when  they  are  seen  sitting  at  windows  or  handling  properties. 
But  you  must  remember  their  size,  and  that  chairs  and  other 
properties  are  large  also.  Along  the  front  of  the  stage  runs  a 
parapet  about  eighteen  inches  high,  the  height  that  the  pup- 
pet is  suspended  in  air.  Thus  the  puppet  appears  to  be  walk- 
ing on  a  floor.  The  scenery  of  this  puppet  theatre  is  marvel- 
lously managed.  For  quick  changes  the  flats  swing  around  like 
screens,  or  flap  down,  unrolling  like  Venetian  blinds.  Quickly, 
set-pieces  are  slid  along  grooves,  black-covered  figures  push 
on  a  table  or  chair,  and  the  scene  is  set.  The  audience  looks 
and  marvels  how  it  is  done  so  dexterously.  The  changing  of 
the  sets,  to  the  writer,  was  as  interesting  as  the  show  by  the 
puppets  and  the  vocal  and  musical  interpretation. 

The  show  starts  at  three  o'clock  and,  with  a  series  of  dif- 
ferent plays,  runs  until  eleven.  The  babies  and  old  men  sleep 
in  their  seats  or  cushions;  people  are  arriving  and  leaving,  and 
going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  restaurant.  To  watch  the 
audience  is  almost  as  enjoyable  as  to  watch  the  stage.  The 
house  is  quietly  and  artistically  furnished,  and  comfortably 
heated.  The  program  tells  the  story  of  the  plays,  which  are 
usually  based  on  old  legends  and  hero  tales.  The  audience  is 
most  appreciative;  not  only  clapping,  but  voicing  its  approval 
or  condemnation  during  the  performance. 

This  puppet  festival,  which  is  a  daily  occurrence  in  Osaka, 
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was  one  of  the  memorable  ones  of  the  trip.  It  was  with  reluc- 
tance that  we  tore  ourselves  away  and  thanked  our  charming 
little  girl  usher  who,  in  her  bright-colored  kimono  and  pretty- 
face,  with  highly  colored  programs  in  her  hand,  made  a  pleas- 
ing picture.  She  knew  little  English  and  her  "You  like?  Thank 
you!"  and  deep  bow  will  remain  among  our  happy  memories. 

Puppetry  in  China  and  Java  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  Japan.  While  in  Japan  the  puppets  are  so  heavy  and  diffi- 
cult to  manage  that  three  puppeteers  are  required,  in  China 
and  Java  they  are  of  two  dimensions  only,  or  are  shadow  pup- 
pets. Both  are  made  of  the  thin  or  under  skin  of  animals,  and 
are  so  decorated  that  the  light  shines  through  and  transfers 
colors  and  patterns  to  the  screen. 

In  Java  the  puppet  is  made  from  the  hide  of  the  water 
buffalo  and  is  from  one  to  three  feet  high.  In  China  the  puppet 
is  made  from  the  skin  of  fowls;  it  is  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
high  and  is  transparent.  In  Java  puppetry  originated  with  the 
priests  and  was  used  to  teach  the  people  of  the  after  life.  The 
puppets  represent  the  departed  souls,  and  are  very  peculiar 
in  form.  We  are  told  that  drama,  dance,  music,  and  art  have 
grown  up  around  the  puppet  theatre  in  Java. 

In  China  the  puppet  shows  are  given  behind  screens  on 
the  streets  and  in  private  homes.  There  is  no  puppet  theatre 
or  priestly  origin  of  puppetry  there.  The  dramas  employed 
are  of  ancient  China,  and  are  based  upon  old  legends,  tales  of 
sorcery,  and  hero  stories. 

At  the  present  time  in  Peiping  we  found  that  the  bands 
of  puppeteers,  on  account  of  the  unrest,  were  disbanded  and 
seeking  other  means  of  support.  But  a  noted  Chinese  physician 
who  knew  of  their  haunts  succeeded  in  securing  a  group  of  five, 
and  the  writer  became  for  the  first  time  an  impressario,  and 
had  the  puppeteers  come  to  the  North  China  Language  School 
and  give  their  show  for  her  and  her  invited  guests.  It  was  a 
most  interesting  performance.  The  puppeteers  and  their  man- 
of-all-work  arrived  an  hour  before  the  performance.  They  set 
up  their  screen  in  one  end  of  the  hall  and  hung  a  white  sheet 
from  the  ceiling,  with  a  large  electric  bulb  facing  the  sheet, 
but  hidden  from  the  audience.  Behind  this  light  the  men  stood 
and  in  front  of  it,  between  the  light  and  the  sheet,  moved  the 
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puppets.  Altho  the  men  looked  very  undramatic,  they  were  pro- 
fessionals in  this  line  and  gave  an  excellent  show.  The  puppets 
are  colored  exactly  like  Chinese  costumes  and  these  colors,  as 
well  as  the  perforated  decorations,  are  shown  on  the  screen  and 
are  simply  gorgeous.  All  the  furniture,  as  well  as  the  puppets, 
are  shown  in  two  dimensions;  and  the  illusion  of  three-dimen- 
sional figures  and  trees,  chairs,  and  so  forth  is  quite  startling. 

Two  puppeteers  manipulate  the  puppets  and  do  most  of 
the  impersonating.  They  are  assisted  in  the  voice  work  by  two 
other  men  who,  as  in  the  Chinese  theatre,  comprise  the  orches- 
tra and  provide  continuous  music.  These  musicians  have  the 
two-stringed  violin,  cymbals,  flute  and  a  drum,  and  provide 
the  same  music  as  is  heard  in  the  Chinese  regular  drama.  Be- 
sides the  musicians  and  puppeteers,  there  is  an  extra  man  who 
assists  in  passing  tea  to  the  performers  and  in  placing  the 
"props"  handily  for  the  others.  The  voices  and  music,  as  in 
the  regular  drama  of  China,  are  very  strange  and  unfamiliar 
to  the  Occidental,  but  this  show  was  a  genuine  and  most  in- 
teresting dramatic  experience. 

Although  we  visited  the  theatres  in  Tokio,  Kyoto,  Peip- 
ing,  and  Shanghai  in  the  Orient  and  the  theatres  in  Egypt,  it 
is  essential  for  the  brevity  of  this  article  that  we  move  on  to 
Greece  where,  in  the  spring  of  1930,  took  place  the  triennial 
Delphic  Festival. 

The  village  of  Delphi  and  the  old  temple  of  Apollo,  which 
housed  the  Delphi  Oracle  in  the  days  of  Aeschylus,  are  over 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  Bay  of  Itea  and  high  among  the 
rocky  mountains.  No  place  could  more  fittingly  have  been 
the  site  from  which  the  voice  of  fate  came  to  the  Greek  heroes. 
Below  is  seen  the  river  bed,  tortuously  winding  its  way  to  the 
bay.  Above,  from  their  nests,  the  eagles  soared  over  the  foun- 
tain from  which  the  priestess  drank  and  the  stream  in  which 
she  bathed  before  pronouncing  the  oracular  sayings. 

The  theatre,  above  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  is  in  a  state  of 
fine  preservation  and,  with  its  original  stone  steps — seats  for 
the  audience — and  the  orchestra  for  the  chorus,  was  a  won- 
derful setting  for  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus. 

The  little  village  with  its  two  very  small  inns  and  few 
houses  could  not  begin  to  accommodate  the  visitors,  therefore 
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many  lived  on  the  boats  in  the  bay,  a  two-hour  motor  ride 
away,  or  in  villages  nearby,  and  came  daily  by  bus  to  the 
festival.  One  of  the  streets  on  the  upper  hillside  (the  whole 
village  has  only  three  short  streets)  was  the  exhibition  street. 
Here  all  the  houses  had  been  turned  into  show  and  sales  rooms 
for  the  home  craft  industries  of  each  province  or  colony  of 
Greece.  Here  one  could  get  hand-woven  silks  and  woolen 
fabrics,  hand-made  silver,  brass  and  copper  jewelry  and  uten- 
sils, and  woven  and  metal  articles  of  all  sorts.  This  exhibit 
and  sale  was  an  interesting  feature  of  the  Festival. 

Through  the  streets  passed  the  sheep  and  goats  with  their 
herders  and  dogs.  The  tinkle  of  the  donkey  or  the  milk  goat 
neck-bells  was  frequently  heard.  The  little  shops,  without  any 
light  but  candle  or  lamp,  displayed  their  wares  and  fed  the 
hungry  visitors;  and  the  streets  were  bright  with  colored  ban- 
ners and  the  costumes  of  the  people,  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
who  wore  the  old  provincial  costume  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

The  audience  was  most  interesting  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  performance.  All  the  great  metropolitan  newspapers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  had  their  best  representatives  there.  The 
President  of  Greece,  the  American  Ambassador,  and  celebri- 
ties from  Athens  and  Europe,  as  they  entered  the  theatre,  were 
greeted  by  the  applause  of  those  already  assembled.  When 
Madame  Sekilianos,  the  producer,  in  a  Greek  costume  and 
with  her  hair  in  two  braids,  arrived,  the  audience  rose  to  its 
feet  and  voiced  its  joy,  clapped  hands,  and  waved  hats  and 
handkerchiefs  in  the  air. 

The  first  play  was  Prometheus  Bound.  A  long  platform 
with  steps  on  either  side  had  been  erected  at  the  open  end  of 
the  orchestra,  and  on  this  the  action  of  the  principals  took 
place.  In  the  center  of  this  platform  was  the  rock  to  which 
Vulcan  chained  and  nailed  Prometheus.  Since  the  theatre  is 
on  the  hill  side  above  the  temple,  nothing  cuts  off  the  back- 
ground of  rocky  mountains  across  the  valley,  about  a  half 
mile  away.  To  these  bare  rocks  it  is  easy  to  imagine  Prometheus 
being  bound;  or  in  their  fastnesses,  the  baby  Oedepus  being 
left  for  wild  animals  to  devour.  Eagles  circled  from  their  nests 
in  the  peaks,  above  the  site  of  old  Delphi,  this  adding  to  the 
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performance  the  dramatic  forecast  of  the  vultures  who  fed 
on  Prometheus'  liver. 

Two  trumpeters  from  the  heights  announce  that  the  time 
has  arrived  and  the  play  begins.  The  chief  actors,  all  masked 
but  Prometheus,  enter  and  after  conversing  and  trying  unsuc- 
cessfully to  change  the  attitude  of  the  fire-bringer  to  men,  at- 
tach him  to  the  rock.  The  heavy  hammer  of  Vulcan  drives  the 
nail  thru  the  chest  of  Prometheus.  All  leave  him  and  the  chorus 
enter  to  console  and  counsel  him.  This  chorus  of  fourteen  and 
two  solo  leaders,  the  most  beautiful  Greek  girls  from  Athens, 
garbed  in  beautifully  harmonized  colored  robes  of  old  Greece, 
with  gestures,  movement,  and  voice  synchronized  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  two  unseen  instruments,  thrill  the  auditor  with 
the  glory  of  the  speaking  voice.  They  recite  as  one  the  rhythmic 
verse  of  Aeschylus.  The  two  soloists  remain  on  the  steps  and 
sometimes  speak  or  sing  the  chorus  leader's  lines  in  the  play. 
The  synchronization  of  line  and  bodily  movement,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  choric  speech,  of  the  finest  choruses  ever  written, 
cannot  receive  justice  by  description.  If  Madame  Sekilianos 
had  made  no  other  contribution  to  the  revival  of  Greek  drama 
than  the  training  in  this  choral  speech  she  would  be  thanked 
by  every  auditor.  And  she  did  more  of  this  in  the  play  of  The 
Suppliants,  given  the  following  day.  This  play  called  for  greater 
choral  ability,  with  its  chorus  of  fifty  maidens  and  twelve  maid 
servants,  speaking  and  moving  in  the  orchestra  circle.  It  was 
as  satisfying  as  Prometheus  Bound. 

The  work  of  the  principals  in  Prometheus  Bound  was  ex- 
cellent, lo,  with  her  weird  mask  and  her  vehement  urgings  to 
Prometheus  to  beg  Jove  to  release  him,  rose  to  great  dramatic 
height.  Prometheus  was  a  wonderful  interpreter,  as  with  man- 
acled hands,  body  nailed  to  the  rock,  marvellous  resonant  voice, 
he  defied  Jove  while  the  storm  blew  around  him  and  smoke 
arose  from  behind  the  platform. 

As  the  play  neared  its  close  the  sun,  which  had  been  shin- 
ing on  Prometheus,  left  the  stage  but  still  shone  on  the  moun- 
tains behind.  The  shadow  crept  up  the  mountain  side  and  the 
maidens,  after  a  last  admonition  to  Prometheus,  sympatheti- 
cally left  him.  The  sun  had  set  now  and  the  cold  gray  mountain 
alone  backed  the  lonely  Prometheus.  With  a  last  violent  speech 
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at  Jove,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  platform  trap  opened 
and,  axnid  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the  ascending  vapors,  he 
disappeared  from  view.  The  instruments  off-stage  finished  with 
a  strong  climactic  wail  and,  after  profound  silence,  the 
audience  burst  into  applause.  Madame  Selilainos  was  led  re- 
luctantly from  her  seat  in  the  center  of  the  audience  and  was 
carried  around  the  orchestra  on  the  shoulders  of  soldiers  who 
had  run  forward.  Very  much  overcome  by  the  demonstration, 
she  could  say  nothing,  but  bowed  her  gratitude. 

The  greatest  and  most  thrilling  drama,  in  the  most  satis- 
fying stage  setting  I  have  ever  witnessed,  was  over.  Never  have 
I  heard  finer  voices,  in  solo  or  chorus;  never  seen  costumes 
so  perfectly  suited  to  the  character,  or  been  so  thrilled  by  act- 
ing, surroundings,  stage  pictures,  and  audience  as  on  this  first 
day  of  the  Delphic  Festival,  among  the  mountains  of  Attica. 

The  second  day  gave  us  The  Suppliants,  also  by  Aeschy- 
lus. In  this  play  the  chorus  of  fifty  maidens  is  the  chief  acting 
group  and  I  thought  the  play  would  drag.  But  not  for  a  minute 
did  it.  The  costumes  were  very  suggestive  of  the  old  Egyptians 
of  the  Tut-ankh-amen  days.  The  ornaments  as  well  as  the  cos- 
tumes were  copies  of  those  seen  in  the  museum  at  Cairo.  The 
director  had  very  skillfully  managed  the  chorus  by  dividing 
it  into  groups  of  tens,  which,  as  units,  spoke  the  lines  with 
movement  and  gesture  while  the  others  also  moved.  Then 
another  group  responded  vocally,  and  so  on.  The  work  of  the 
messenger  and  the  king  stand  out  as  particularly  well  done. 
But  it  is  to  the  chorus  that  one  must  award  the  palm.  No  one 
could  adequately  describe  its  blending  and  grouping  in  rhyth- 
mic movement,  and  part  and  antiphonal  choric  work.  Only  a 
moving,  speaking  cinema  with  color  added  could  do  it  justice. 

Each  group  had  a  leader  who  spoke  the  solo  parts  and 
begged  of  the  king  sanctuary  from  their  Egyptian  pursuers. 
When  he  finally  acquiesced  they  laid  their  olive  branches  on 
the  altar,  which  was  in  the  orchestra,  then  all  in  a  circle  with 
voice,  gestures,  and  movement  expressed  their  thanks. 

An  orchestra  of  stringed  instruments  accompanied  much 
of  the  choral  speech  and  song  of  The  Suppliants.  The  music 
was  especially  composed  from  old  motives  for  this  play,  and 
helped  materially  the  choric  rhythmic  work. 
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As  the  chorus  filed  out  to  the  exode,  I  questioned  myself 
and  friends  as  to  which  of  the  plays  was  the  favorite.  The 
replies  were  doubtful.  I  had  the  same  reaction.  This  proved  to 
me  how  skillful  was  the  work  of  a  director  and  a  chorus,  able 
to  hold  an  audience  for  two  hours  without  intermission,  with- 
out fatigue  and  with  entire  satisfaction. 

The  third  day  of  the  festival  was  to  be  devoted  to  Phyrric 
dances  by  men  and  the  athletic  sports  of  old  Greece.  Un- 
,  fortunately  it  "poured"  all  the  night  before,  and  the  ground 
was  too  wet  for  the  performance.  So  we  went  to  the  stadium 
which  is  above  the  theatre  and  not  visible  from  it.  It,  like  the 
theatre,  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation  after  its  two  thousand 
years  of  exposure  to  the  weather.  Here  some  of  the  athletes 
were  practicing  javelin  throwing,  ball  throwing,  running,  and 
Phyrric  dances  in  armor.  So  we  got  a  little  idea  of  what  a  sad 
trick  the  elements  had  played  on  us  in  compelling  us  to  lose 
out  on  these  sports  at  the  Delphic  Festival. 

The  next  dramatic  festival  was  that  in  the  village  of  Ober- 
ammergau  given  every  ten  years  in  commemoration  of  the  ces- 
sation of  the  plague.  So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
this  drama  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  say  here  is  that  the  per- 
formance is  a  wonderful  dramatic  spectacle.  The  appeal  to  the 
ear  and  eye  is  most  satisfying.  The  handling  of  the  crowds  on 
the  stage  is  almost  professional.  The  acting  of  all  is  charac- 
terized by  sincerity  and  beauty  of  interpretation.  The  tableaus, 
in  variety,  costuming,  immobility,  and  pictorial  illumination 
are  the  best  I've  ever  seen. 

Next  I  visited  the  old  Roman  theatre  at  Orange  where, 
in  July  of  each  year,  the  French  of  the  Theatre  Frangaise  in 
Paris  give  a  festival  of  Continental  drama.  As  I  was  there  in 
May  I  had  to  omit  this  festival.  The  carpenters  were  at  work 
enlarging  the  stage  for  the  July  performances.  This  Roman 
theatre  must  be  a  glorious  place  for  such  plays  as  Julius  Caesar, 
Electra,  and  other  scheduled  dramas  for  1930. 

From  France  I  next  went  to  the  four  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Canterbury  Cathedral  where,  in  June,  a  week's  festi- 
val took  place.  Canterbury  with  its  old-time  city  gates  and 
ruins  of  Norman  castle,  its  old  inns,  with  its  memories  of 
Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  Thomas  A.  Becket,  Queen 
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Elizabeth,  The  Black  Prince,  Kit  Marlowe,  and  Dickens,  is 
worth  going  to  see  if  there  were  no  festival. 

The  festival  consisted  of  drama,  lectures,  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  and  services  in  the  cathedral.  Here  came  the 
Ben  Greet  Players  from  London  to  perform  Shakespeare's 
Henry  IV  and  Henry  V  in  the  deanery  garden.  This  garden, 
with  its  turreted,  ivy-covered  wall  for  a  background  and  its 
lawn  and  trees  for  a  stage,  proved  an  excellent  setting.  Sir 
Ben  Greet  played  Falstaff  and  an  adequate  company  enter- 
tained an  appreciative  audience  for  two  afternoons  and  eve- 
nings. 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  the  English  poet  and  a  wonderful 
speaker,  lectured  on  "the  Black  Prince"  and  his  life  and  burial 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  This  lecture  was  one  of  the  finest 
bits  of  the  Festival.  The  lecture  on  the  building  of  the  cathedral 
and  on  its  founders;  the  musical  programs  by  enlarged 
choruses,  with  special  soloists  from  London;  the  throngs  of 
people  making  pilgrimages  to  the  church;  the  parade  through 
the  street,  at  the  opening  of  the  festival,  of  the  civic  authori- 
ties and  church  dignitaries  from  all  the  cathedrals  of  England, 
in  the  colorful  costumes,  and  insignia  of  office;  all  made  one 
feel  that  he  was  once  more  back  in  medieval  England.  This 
Festival  was  very  different  and  had  greater  diversity  of  pro- 
gram than  any  other. 

At  Ipswich,  this  year  for  the  first  time,  a  festival  in  honor 
of  Cardinal  Woolsey  was  held.  Woolsey  was  an  Ipswich  boy 
who  went  from  Christ's  School  there,  to  the  church.  The  festi- 
val play  was  written  for  the  occasion  and  told  the  story  of  the 
life  of  Woolsey  from  boyhood  to  his  downfall.  This  play  was 
given  on  the  beautiful  green  lawn  of  an  Elizabethan  house 
with  its  patio,  or  three-sided  court,  answering  for  the  stage 
and  set.  The  story  of  Katherine,  Henry  VIII,  Ann  Bullen,  and 
Cardinal  Woolsey  were  skillfully  dramatized,  with  much 
pageantry.  The  old  English  country  dances,  done  by  large 
groups  of  townspeople,  were  woven  into  the  drama  and  were 
much  enjoyed.  The  acting  was  good  and  for  the  three  per- 
formances every  seat  was  sold.  With  such  a  fine  initial  per- 
formance it  is  likely  that  this  may  become  a  permanent  annual 
festival.  It  is  quite  a  worthy  vehicle  with  which  to  commemor- 
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ate  the  life  of  this  famous  son  of  Ipswich,  Cardinal  Woolsey. 

The  final  festival  that  I  shall  relate  is  that  at  Malvern. 
This  year  the  second  annual  Shaw  Festival  of  two  weeks'  plays 
by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  a  new  play  called  The  Barretts 
of  Wimpole  Street,  by  Besier,  were  produced.  Mr.  Shaw  was 
present  at  every  performance  I  attended,  so  I  enjoyed  seeing 
this  celebrity  and  his  wife  at  each  of  four  performances. 

To  this  festival  come  lovers  of  drama  from  all  over  Eng- 
land and  from  abroad;  for  Shaw  is  interesting,  Malvern  is  a 
delightful  village,  and  a  very  fine  picked  company  of  actors 
from  London  and  Birmingham  perform  the  plays.  The  best 
character  actor  of  England,  Cedrick  Hardwicke  (he  who 
created  the  role  of  the  King  in  The  Apple  Cart  of  the  last  Mal- 
vern Festival)  was  again  in  each  play.  He  was  also  the  creator 
of  Mr.  Barrett  in  the  Besier  play,  and  a  very  splendid  inter- 
pretation he  gave. 

The  new  play  was  ably  done  and  is  an  interesting  piece 
of  dramatic  composition.  It  tells  of  the  courtship  and  elope- 
ment of  Elizabeth  Barrett  with  Robert  Browning  and  so  makes 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  lover  of  these  two  poets. 

Besides  enjoying  the  plays  it  was  interesting  to  see  the 
authors  and  to  hear  Mr.  Besier  give  a  short  curtain  speech 
thanking  the  cast  and  the  audience  for  their  acceptance  of  his 
play.  Many  noted  actors  came  to  this  Festival,  and  it  was 
thrilling  to  see  Mary  Anderson,  about  whom  one  has  heard  so 
much,  but  who  retired  from  the  stage  many  years  ago.  The 
audiences  at  each  performance,  and  the  actors  whom  one  met 
on  the  streets  during  the  day,  were  almost  as  interesting  as 
the  plays. 

After  a  study  tour  of  world  drama  one  comes  back  to  his 
home  with  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  purpose  of  drama, 
which  is  the  reflection  of  the  traditions  of  a  nation  and  the 
lives  of  its  people.  Such  an  experience  helps  the  student  to 
appreciate  and  understand  other  peoples.  Our  loves,  our  hopes, 
our  aspirations  are  the  same  the  world  over!  Acquaintance  with 
world  drama  makes  for  internationalism  and  a  respect  for  the 
national  inheritance  of  foreign  peoples,  so  much  needed  in  the 
world  today. 


Chapter  XI 
THE  SPEECH  SCIENCES 

And  Their  Application  to  Skill  in  Speaking 

The  traditional  scientific  approach  to  speech  is  the  psy- 
chological. Such  rnen  as  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Dayton  C. 
Miller,  and  the  staff  of  the  research  laboratories  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  have  made  or  are  making  a  physical  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  speech.  Otto  Jespersen  and  others  have 
made  a  philological  approach.  Daniel  Jones,  Victor,  and  lat- 
terly such  masters  of  the  research  laboratory  as  G.  Oscar 
Russell  in  America  and  Panconcilli-Calzia  in  Europe,  have  com- 
bined the  physical  and  the  physiological  to  make  a  phonetic 
approach.  John  M.  Fletcher,  Smiley  Blanton,  Robert  West, 
and  Lee  Edward  Travis  have  made  contributions  toward  a 
pathological  approach  employing  the  technique  of  therapy. 
Dr.  Albert  Davis  and  the  school  of  oral  surgeons  have  made  a 
signal  contribution  in  the  surgical  approach,  supplemented  by 
some  remarkable  achievements  of  surgeons  working  in  coop- 
eration with  the  research  laboratories  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  The  statistical  approach  has  been  initiated  by 
Smiley  Blanton  and  Sara  M.  Stinchfield.  The  chemical  ap- 
proach has  yet  to  be  made.  So  has  the  genetic  approach,  in  any 
material  sense.  The  latter  will  be  made  as  a  part  of  the  biologi- 
cal approach,  which  will  assume  proportions  of  vast  importance 
to  the  study  of  speech  in  the  near  future. 
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AN  EVALUATION  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE  ON  THE 
ORIGIN,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  NATURE  OF  SPEECH^ 

Carlyn  R.  Winger 

Pacific  University 

From  my  more  or  less  formidable  subject,  you  might  ex- 
pect me  to  review,  in  considerable  detail,  each  of  the  recent 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  speech  science  which  deals 
with  the  origin,  development,  or  nature  of  speech,  and  to 
assign  a  relative  value  to  each  contribution.  But  such  a  pro- 
cedure could  only  result  in  stirring  up  unnecessary  animosity, 
as  well  as  in  wasting  a  great  deal  of  your  valuable  time.  Further- 
more, adequate  reviews  are  already  available  in  the  various 
professional  and  scientific  journals. 

I  am  convinced  that  all  I  can  hope  to  do  in  the  time  which 
has  been  allotted  me  is  to  compare  a  few  of  the  more  pictur- 
esque vistas  in  the  landscape  of  my  subject,  with  other  scenes 
which  are  more  familiar  to  us  all.  For  any  evaluation,  to  be 
worth  while,  must  compare  the  old  with  the  new  of  the  same 
classification,  rather  than  the  new  with  the  new  of  dissimilar 
classification.  Technical  and,  for  the  most  part,  unimportant 
controversies,  such  as  the  relative  scopes  of  language  and 
speech,  must  be  laid  aside.  Nor  can  I  concern  myself  with 
any  dispute  as  to  property  rights  in  this  new  territory  of  re- 
search in  speech  science.  My  duty  is  clearly  one  of  selecting 
the  most  significant  features  of  this  research  and  evaluating 
them  in  the  light  of  similar,  older,  and  well-known  information. 
Perhaps  I  should  add  that  what  seems  of  most  significance  to 
me  may  seem  of  minor  importance  to  someone  else,  and  vice 
versa. 

Now,  without  further  ado,  let  us  move  on  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  recent  literature  concerning  the  origin  of  speech. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  at  one  time  or  another,  both  the 
Philological  Society  of  London  and  the  French  Academy  pro- 
hibited from  their  programs  all  papers  and  discussions  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  speech,  or  language.  This  pro- 
hibition was  a  reaction  against  the  negative  scientific  value  of 
such  papers  and  discussions. 


^Read   at  the   Second  Annual   Convention   of   the  Western   Association   of 
Teachers  of  Speech,  San  Francisco,  California,  November  27,  28,  and  29,  1930. 
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Let  us  briefly  consider  the  older  theories  as  to  the  origin 
of  speech,  as  they  have  been  classified  and  handed  down  to 
modern  science.  There  is  the  onomatopoetic  (bowwow)  theory 
which  accounts  for  words  as  imitations  of  the  sounds  of  ob- 
jects or  animals.  The  interjection  (pooh-pooh)  theory  assumes 
that  language  originated  from  the  natural  exclamations  of 
primitive  man  as  a  part  of  his  emotional  responses.  Then  there 
is  Max  Miiller's  (dingdong)  theory,  which  is  hardly  worthy  of 
a  separate  classification. 

In  spite  of  all  that  might  be  said  in  support  of  these  vari- 
ous theories,  they  would  still  remain  purely  speculative  and 
unsatisfactory  explanations  of  a  vocabulary  inadequate  even 
for  primitive  man.  They  also  permit  us  to  imagine  prehistoric 
man,  possessing  mature  mental  concepts  without  adequate 
means  of  expression,  more  or  less  abruptly  realizing  his  pre- 
dicament and  searching  frantically  for  some  code  which  could 
be  adopted  for  communicative  purposes.  We  might  as  well 
argue  that  a  child  is  born  with  mature  imagery,  perception, 
etc.,  and  that,  at  the  age  of  approximately  two  years,  it  sud- 
denly notices  its  lack  of  communicative  ability,  with  the  result 
that  it  makes  a  conscious  effort  to  acquire  such  an  ability.  No ! 
In  the  beginning  the  child  does  not  speak  because  it  has  noth- 
ing to  say;  but  with  the  acquisition  of  ideas  comes  the  acquisi- 
tion of  speech.  And  how  closely  they  are  correlated!  Any 
theory  which  represents  primitive  man  as  having  mental  de- 
velopment without  speech  development,  and  suddenly  decid- 
ing to  remedy  his  predicament,  can  only  be  a  subject  for  di- 
version. 

One  other  theory  which,  until  recently,  has  been  con- 
demned as  much  as  the  others  is  the  gesture  theory.  The  reca- 
pitulatory significance  of  gesture  language,  based  upon  the 
evolution  of  speech  in  the  child,  has  long  been  recognized.  The 
importance  of  hand  gestures,  facial  expression,  and  general 
bodily  activity  to  early  man,  as  implements  for  social  control, 
cannot  be  ignored.  But  what  is  the  connection  between  such 
peripheral  muscular  activity  and  phonation?  Simply  this,  that 
by  gesturing  with  the  lips,  tongue,  jaws,  etc.,  and  by  voicing 
such  gestures,  a  crude  speech  results.  Let  me  illustrate  from 
the  work  of  Sir  Richard  Paget:  By  voicing  the  pantomime  of 
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the  mouth,  when  imitating  the  movements  of  eating,  we  se- 
cure "mnyAm — mnyAm"  or  "mniA — mniA,"  "  words  which  could 
almost  be  universally  understood.  Similarly,  the  mouth  gestures 
for  sucking,  when  voiced,  will  produce  a  ''sip"  or  "sAp."  Again, 
the  primitive  Polynesian  word  for  little  is  I'l,  while  the  archaic 
Japanese  word  for  big  was  "oho,"  both  being  sounds  derived 
from  the  size  of  the  mouth  at  the  time  phonation  took  place. 

After  having  collected  his  data  from  Aryan,  Semitic, 
Sumerian,  archaic  Chinese,  Polynesian,  North  American, 
South  American,  and  from  the  invented  words  of  children,  Sir 
Richard  Paget  concludes  that  even  voiced  speech  had  its  origin 
in  a  gesture  language.  During  the  process  of  evolution  the  ges- 
tures or  pantomimic  movements  of  the  lips,  jaws,  tongue,  etc., 
were  accompanied  by  phonation,  with  the  result  that  voiced 
speech  was  produced  and  man  began  to  "lip-read  by  ear."  It 
can  safely  be  said  that,  as  a  result  of  Paget's  work,  this  ges- 
ture theory  of  the  origin  of  speech  has  been  transferred  from 
a  speculative  to  a  scientific  position. 

Another  contribution  to  this  field  of  research  is  the  em- 
phasis which  has  recently  been  placed  upon  the  vegetative 
process  in  explaining  the  development  of  speech  within  the 
individual  as  well  as  the  race.  Studies  have  been  made  and 
others  are  in  progress  at  the  present  time,  correlating  the 
structural  activity  of  man  in  speaking  with  the  structural 
activity  in  chewing,  sucking,  and  swallowing.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, under  the  gesture  theory  of  the  origin  of  speech,  did 
primitive  man  use  a  certain  set  of  muscles  for  a  certain  mouth 
gesture?  Because  that  "set-up"  not  only  produced  the  desired 
pantomime,  but  was  already  learned  as  a  result  of  the  peristal- 
tic and  anti-peristaltic  activity  of  the  individual  as  a  part  of 
his  vegetative  process.  As  an  illustration,  note  the  close  cor- 
relation of  the  muscular  activity  in  your  mouth  when  produc- 

-Altho  in  the  preface  of  his  book  Sir  Richard  Paget  acknowledges  the  help 
of  Daniel  Jones  in  phonetic  respects,  he  departs  from  a  standard  system  of 
phonetic  notation,  evidently  in  an  attempt  to  make  his  book  intelligible  to 
persons  not  trained  in  the  reading  of  phonetic  script — as  is  instanced  by  the  use 
of  the  English  letter  y  for  the  phonetic  symbol  j  and  the  utilization  of  diacriti- 
cal markings  in  the  examples  here  given.  The  quoting  of  examples  from  his 
book,  needed  in  illustrating  points  made  in  this  article,  which  happen  to  con- 
tain symbols  of  this  nature,  should  in  no  way  be  taken  to  infer  the  approval 
of  his  policy.- — The  Editor. 
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ing  such  sounds  as  k  and  q,  with  the  activity  when  swallow- 
ing, gargling,  coughing,  etc.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  we 
could  produce  any  sound  which  necessitated  the  use  of  a  "set- 
up" not  previously  learned  as  a  part  of  our  vegetative  process. 
(Such  an  outlook  upon  speech  science  should  result  in  revolu- 
tionizing many  of  the  present  practices  in  speech  correction.) 
Now,  what  does  recent  literature  tell  us  about  the  nature 
of  speech?  No  longer  will  the  old  conceptions  suffice!  Modern 
social  psychology  teaches  us  that  speech  has  been  developed  by 
society  as  a  means  of  social  control.  Society  has  given  birth 
to  speech,  has  nourished  speech,  is  the  mother  of  speech,  and, 
at  the  same  time  is  controlled  by  speech.  Speech  is  both  a 
social  response  and  a  social  stimulus!  Like  music,  like  art, 
like  the  press,  it  is  a  social  institution!  It  is  more  than  expres- 
sion or  communication!  It  is  the  social  phenomenon  by  which 
one  individual,  through  the  use  of  his  voice  and  body,  influ- 
ences the  behavior  of  another  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Speech  is  also  as  much  a  matter  of  the  listener  as  of  the 
speaker.  The  effect  of  speech  is  as  dependent  upon  the  ''set- 
up," the  mental  attitudes,  the  experiences,  the  configurations 
of  the  listener,  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  furnished  by 
the  speaker.  What  is  considered  by  one  person  to  be  a  mis- 
pronounced word  is  approved  by  another  who  has  never  heard 
it  pronounced  differently.  Honesty  means  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent things  to  a  thief  and  a  clergyman.  He  who  would  be  an 
effective  speaker  must  take  into  consideration  these  differences 
in  men's  minds,  these  variations  in  experiences.  Speech  which 
does  not  take  into  account  the  "set-up"  of  the  listener  can  only 
result  in  a  slumber  party,  empty  seats,  or  other  equally  unde- 
sirable conditions.  A  message,  as  dispatched  by  a  sending  sta- 
tion, may  be  ever  so  perfect;  but  if  it  is  misinterpreted  or  other- 
wise garbled  at  the  receiving  station,  the  message  is  ineffective. 
Good  speech  will  take  into  consideration  the  conditions  at  the 
receiving  station!  Permit  me  to  repeat,  speech  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  the  listener  as  of  the  speaker! 

These  are  my  conceptions  of  a  few  of  the  most  attractive 
contributions  of  recent  literature  on  the  origin,  development, 
and  nature  of  speech,  to  our  program  of  speech  education  in 
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a  democracy:  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  origin  of  speech, 
based  upon  a  revision  of  the  gesture  theory;  an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  vegetative  process  in  the  development 
of  speech;  a  more  thorough  recognition  of  the  social  signifi- 
cance of  speech,  both  as  to  its  origin  and  its  purpose;  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  speaker  and 
listener,  and  between  listener  and  speaker. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  A 
SPEECH  TEACHER! 

A  Posthumous  Article 

Charles  Henry  Woolbert 

'  ''  Speech  is  a  term  with  many  meanings,  from  elemental 
vocal  sounds  to  a  public  address  or  even  the  language  habits 
of  a  people.  The  term  is  used  here  to  include  "communication 
by  voice  and  by  total  bodily  action."  This  communication  may 
be  from  one  individual  to  another  or  from  an  individual  to  a 
group;  it  may  be  original  discourse,  oral  reading  from  the  page, 
declamation  from  memory,  or  the  spoken  part  of  drama.  The 
essential  factor  is  the  intention  on  the  part  of  one  person  to 
carry  meanings  to  another  or  others.  Thus  the  focus  of  this 
discussion  is  on  meaningful,  communicative  speech  rather  than 
on  speech  elements.  Accordingly  the  term  "speech  teacher" 
means  the  teacher  commissioned  to  give  instruction  in  oral 
expression  (elocution  if  you  are  not  afraid),  informal  talking, 
public  address,  interpreting  the  printed  page,  impersonating, 
and  acting.  In  other  words,  of  the  three  aspects  of  speech 
training — communicative  speech,  interpretative  speech,  and 
articulate  speech — the  former  is  the  subject  of  this  discussion. 

For  it  is  in  teaching  boys  and  girls  how  to  speak  in  pub- 
lic and  how  to  read  the  printed  page  aloud,  that  the  speech 
teacher  becomes  perforce  psychologist.  In  the  teaching  of 
these  disciplines  we  cannot  even  get  started  without  running 
afoul  of  almost  every  chapter-heading  in  psychology;  mind, 
meaning,  intellect,  habit,  thought,  emotions,  feeling,  imagina- 
tion, image,  idea,  understanding,  belief,  attention,  perception, 
reasoning — these  are  the  most  necessary  tools  of  the  speech 
teacher's  equipment.  Without  them  he  has  nothing  left  but  the 
physics  of  sound  and  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  voice. 
There's  a  reason;  for  speech  training  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  form  of  applied  psychology.  Thus  necessarily  the  speech 
teacher  of  today  runs  for  help  and  guidance  to  the  science  of 
pschology. 

In  this  he  follows  an  ancient  and  honored  precedent.  The 

^Reprinted  from  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  1,  Feb., 
1930,  and  used  with  the  kind  permission  of  Dr.  Andrew  T.  Weaver,  Editor. 
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rhetor  among  the  Greeks  was  as  much  philosopher  (i.e.,  psy- 
chologist) as  he  was  a  teacher  of  speech,  and  as  much  teacher 
of  speech  as  he  was  psychologist.  He  had  to  be;  the  subjects 
are  inseparable.  Many  of  the  illustrious  names  in  Greek  phi- 
losophy are  of  teachers  of  oratory,  and  every  Greek  teacher  of 
oratory  paid  his  dues  and  did  his  service  to  philosophy.  So  the 
modern  speech  teacher  only  reveals  another  turn  of  the  wheel 
of  history  into  full  circle,  and  follows  the  very  best  of  all  educa- 
tional examples.  But  psychology  today  is  a  more  intense  and 
complicated  study  than  in  400  B.C.,  as  is  speech  also.  Especially 
is  psychology,  as  offered  in  the  text  books,  more  specialized,  less 
occupied  with  practical  needs.  Unlike  the  ancients,  the  psy- 
chologist of  today  keeps  himself  fairly  free  from  such  every- 
day matters  as  public  speaking,  teaching,  advertising,  sociology, 
economics,  and  a  score  of  other  interests  that  crave  help  from 
the  psychologist's  storehouse  of  grace.  Here  we  are,  an  eager 
company  with  our  little  bowls  held  out  for  more  and  yet  more; 
and  possibly  the  most  insistent  is  the  teacher  of  speech. 

\',X  The  speech  teacher  beyond  doubt  is  the  Academy's  best 
borrower.  Because  communicative  speech  is  one  of  man's  most 
complicated  and  finished  activities,  the  rhetor  of  today  finds 
himself  getting  all  the  help  he  can  from  at  least  a  dozen 
sciences:  physics,  biology,  anatomy,  physiology,  psychology, 
aesthetics,  logic;  to  say  nothing  of  his  reliance  upon  ethics, 
epistemology,  and  metaphysics.  He  borrows  unblushingly;  he 
has  no  alternative;  for  the  thing  he  teaches — human  communi- 
cation— is  a  peak  point  in  the  interests  of  these  sciences,  in- 
volving them  all.  Possibly  the  teaching  of  speech  is,  when  all 
is  said,  an  act  of  sheer  presumption.  On  that  there  is  no  argu- 
ment. But  we  must  carry  on,  so  we  borrow  as  freely  as  a  house- 
wife asking  for  a  cup  of  sugar  or  a  resident  of  gasoline  alley 
seeking  a  monkey  wrench.  There  are  only  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  day  and  each  of  us  has  but  one  life  to  give  for  his  profes- 
sion; no  man  could  possibly  qualify  as  an  expert  in  all  the  sub- 
jects named  above ;  so  we  have  a  ready  ear  open  to  the  authori- 
tative conclusions  of  the  several  sciences  from  which  we  draw. 

But  these  conclusions  must  be  genuinely  authoritative  and 
must  bear  the  proper  sanctions.  We  learn  as  best  we  may  what 
the  physicists  agree  on  and  accept  that,  what  the  physiologists 
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agree  on  and  accept  that,  what  the  psychologists  agree  on  and 
accept  that.  Wherein  there  is  no  such  agreement,  then  we  col- 
lateral relations  are  left  hopeful  and  expectant,  though  hardly 
satisfied.  So  the  quicker  our  guides,  the  physicists,  the  physiolo- 
gists, the  anatomists,  and  the  others,  come  to  agreements  among 
themselves  the  better  we  can  do  our  work.  Yet  we  have  to  do 
it  now,  today  and  tomorrow  and  next  week.  We  cannot  com- 
placently await  the  pleasure  of  others  for  long. 

Among  these  contributing  sciences  where  do  we  find 
agreement  greatest  and  where  least?  I  suspect  the  answer  is 
rather  obvious.  However,  far  from  perfect  concord  others  may 
be,  at  least  the  smallest  agreement  is  among  psychologists.  The 
teacher  of  speech  is  always  sanguine  about  the  psychologists; 
hope  springs  eternal  in  his  breast,  but  he  hardly  is,  rather 
always  to  be  blessed;  for  when  he  seeks  help  from  psychology, 
he  is  shocked  to  learn  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  there  is  in 
reality  no  psychology:  there  are  psychologies.  He  finds  cults 
and  schools, — isms  and — ists,  sects  and  denominations;  and 
what  is  the  poor  teacher  of  speech  to  do?  Only  one  thing:  he 
can  attend  all  the  schools  and  see  how  much  of  each  he  can 
use:  he  can  evaluate  and  classify  them.  But  the  classifying  of 
attitudes  and  schools  of  thought  is  after  all  not  psychology,  it 
is  philosophy.  Yet  there  is  nothing  here  to  give  us  pause,  for 
when  it  comes  to  philosophizing,  the  modern  teacher  of  speech 
unblushingly  follows  the  illustrious  example  of  his  predecessor, 
the  Greek  rhetor.  Still  this  is  not  psychology:  I  have  heard 
psychologists  say  so  in  emphatic  terms. 

So  he  is  forced  to  philosophize  on  the  psychologies.  He 
finds  that  these  various  psychologies  are  not  in  agreement 
even  as  to  their  subject  matter.  Is  it  experience?  consciousness? 
the  mind?  mental  life?  behavior?  meaning?  or — forgive  the 
temerity — is  it  human  nature?  Nor  is  there  agreement  as  to 
the  necessary  "given,"  the  data.  Are  they  of  the  order  of  sen- 
sations, images,  feelings,  perceptions,  ideas,  emotions?  Or  are 
they  patterns,  configurations,  figures,  forms?  Or  again  are 
they  actions,  sets,  tensions,  tonuses?  The  outsider  looking  in 
finds  it  all  rather  baffling,  for  he  needs  help  and  he  needs  it 
now.  The  speech  teacher  especially  cannot  escape  the  impres- 
sion that  the  language  he  reads  when  he  reads  psychology  has 
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a  very  familiar  sound,  though  not  exactly  a  familiar  effect.  It 
seems  to  be  his  own  words,  but  not  his  own  meanings,  the  voice 
of  Jacob,  but  the  hands  of  Esau, 

And  it  is  this  new  use  of  an  old  language  that  bewilders. 
We  are  told  by  exponents  of  respectable  scientific  method  that 
science  is  largely  an  attempt  to  describe  the  universe  in  unam- 
biguous language.  To  a  mathematician  pi  is  pi  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  mistaking  it  for  something  else;  an  elecron  means 
just  one  thing  to  a  physicist;  H.SOi  means  only  one  thing  to  a 
chemist;  a 'chromosome  has  its  one  and  unmistakable  meaning 
for  a  zoologist.  These  terms  are  indigenous  to  their  respective 
sciences  in  question;  the  sciences  made  them  and  for  their 
own  purposes  only.  They  are  not  common  currency  in  the  lan- 
guage of  every-day.  And  as  a  consequence  such  sciences  enjoy 
an  immunity  that  psychology  evidently  cannot  claim;  for  they 
have  their  own  special  terminologies. 

Not  so  psychology.  The  language  of  most  of  the  psycholo- 
gies is  the  same  language  that  is  used  by  poets,  dramatists, 
essayists,  orators,  debaters,  school  teachers,  Sunday  school 
teachers,  editors,  preachers,  and  the  man  on  the  street.  Emo- 
tions, ideas,  sensations,  feelings,  thought,  reason,  imagination, 
memory,  perception,  attention — who  shall  say  what  the  denota- 
tions of  these  are?  What  agreements  do  psychologists  furnish 
the  outsider  looking  in  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  terms?  Can 
they  ever  give  us  agreements?  The  answer  seems  to  be:  Quite 
doubtful,  so  long  as  the  psychologist  uses  for  his  terminology 
the  very  words  used  in  so  many  other  fields.  Such  terms  as 
these  are  all  cluttered  up  with  connotations  that  quite  ruin 
them  for  the  denotative  meaning  necessary  to  a  veritable  and 
authentic  science. 

This  difficulty  in  terminology  extends  further:  it  runs 
even  to  a  predilection  on  the  part  of  psychologists  for  figures 
of  speech,  especially  metaphors.  It  is  strictly  metaphorical 
language  to  speak  of  strength  of  mind,  mental  power,  mental 
elasticity  or  endurance  or  strain,  force  of  mind,  vigor  of  mem- 
ory, vividness  of  imagery,  acuity  of  sensation,  etc.  Almost  we 
might  say  that  there  is  a  prepossession  in  favor  of  figures  of 
speech  drawn  from  the  science  of  physics.  For  physics  is  a 
fairly  safe  anchor!  Or  the  metaphor  is  of  sets,  figures,  patterns, 
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configurations.  Maybe  at  times  metaphors  are  obviated  by  a 
switch  in  languages;  English  is  too  plain;  try  German,  or 
Greek,  or  Latin;  tell  us  of  gestalt,  psychosome,  elan  vital,  ans- 
toss,  vis  vita,  bewusseinslage,  psychosis,  schizophrenia,  and 
scores  of  such  translations  of  more-or-less  everyday  ideas  that 
are  current  in  the  forum  or  the  market  place.  This  too  is  baffling 
and  confusing  and  not  calculated  to  give  the  outsider-looking 
in  the  light  he  needs. 

Then  we  find  that  the  various  psychologies  cover  a  rather' 
wide  gamut  of  human  learning.  They  range  through  physics, 
biology,  anatomy,  physiology,  neurology,  kinesiology,  psychi- 
atry, epistemology,  metaphysics,  and  on  to  witchcraft,  black 
magic,  and  folklore.  Where  to  choose  from  such  a  wide  range? 
Surely  a  fruitful  diversity  for  the  exercise  of  a  catholic  taste. 
But  at  what  point  shall  the  hesitant  outsider-looking  in  settle 
down  and  raise  his  Ebenezer?  Where  in  all  this  congeries  of 
sciences  and  of  hocus-pocuses  is  psychology?  Just  which  of 
these  are  of  the  hearth  and  fireside,  which  are  collateral  rela- 
tions, and  which  are  the  black  sheep  of  the  family? 

One  impression  stands  out  distinctly:  the  white-headed 
boy  in  all  this  family  is  neurology.  The  ultimate  retreat  in  the 
use  of  language  for  psychological  problems,  seems  to  be  the 
nervous  system,  the  brain,  the  cortex,  the  medulla,  the  vari- 
ous fissures,  areas,  centers,  and  the  rest  of  the  neurology  bor- 
rowed by  psychology.  Yet  in  all  good  faith  neurology  is  not 
psychology,  not  can  the  neurologist  ever  hope  to  tell  what  the 
mind  is,  nor  how  experience  can  be,  nor  what  consciousness  is 
like.  It  is  really  not  his  business  even  to  try.  Neurology  is  not 
psychology  any  more  than  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system 
are  the  mind.  It  cannot  explain  or  describe  the  mind  or  mental 
process  of  action  or  behavior,  or  tell  us  anything  else  than  what 
the  nervous  system  actually  is  and  what  it  actually  does. 

Now  this  outsider-looking  in  does  well  to  view  neurologi- 
cal psychology  with  considerable  skepticism.  Psychology  ex- 
plained by  nerves  is  too  close  to  the  occult:  far  too  much  is 
hidden  from  sight.  There  is  too  excellent  an  opportunity  for 
a  medicine  man  to  pronounce  unintelligible  incantations  and 
to  look  wisely  solemn.  Somewhere  in  the  alleged  powers  of  the 
nervous  system  is  black  magic.  The  brain  is  made  to  carry  a 
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load  that  hardly  seems  in  keeping  with  the  richness  of  man's 
whole  structure  and  his  immensely  complicated  life.  It  all 
savors  of  a  great  mystery,  and  of  mystery  piled  on  mystery. 
A  science  built  on  mysteries  the  teacher  of  an  art  subject 
cannot  safely  use.  The  "givens"  are  too  far  removed  from  sight. 
In  the  life  of  the  classroom  teacher  they  mean  exactly  nothing. 
He  may  have  before  him  in  his  classroom  row  on  row  of  nerves 
and  ganglions  and  areas  and  centres  and  fissures,  but  they  give 
him  precisely  no  help  at  all  in  solving  his  class  problems.  You 
cannot  teach  public  address,  interpretation,  oral  expression 
through  what  is  known  today  by  all  the  neurologists  in  the 
world. 

A  reply  to  this  might  be,  "But  it  is  through  what  the 
neurologist  teaches  the  psychologist  that  the  psychologist  learns 
about  mind  and  experience."  But  the  interested  speech  teacher 
is  not  impressed  by  this,  because  it  gives  him  no  light  that 
he  can  use  in  his  classroom.  The  brain  is  hidden  too  far  inside 
and  he  is  not  allowed  to  trepan  his  subjects.  Whatever  he  does 
about  human  nature  he  has  to  do  from  another  direction.  Be- 
sides, he  cannot  help  suspecting  the  existence  of  a  witch  some- 
where on  the  premises.  For  if  brain  cells  are  the  residence  of 
ideas,  memories,  associations,  habits,  perceptions,  and  the  like, 
then  there's  magic  in  them.  By  what  feat  of  fancy  can  a  brain 
cell  or  any  aggregation  of  them  be  considered  the  cause  or  in- 
stigator of  ideas,  feelings,  and  thoughts  without  assuming 
magic  somewhere  in  the  process?  Verily  the  homunculus  we 
have  with  us  always! 

Consider  the  type  of  statement  that  alleges  magic  in  the 
power  of  the  brain,  a  type  with  which  psychological  writings 
are  replete.  Take  these:  "an  impulse  starts  in  a  cortical  center," 
"the  release  of  kinetic  energy  in  a  certain  area  starts  an  im- 
pulse," "an  explosion  in  a  brain  cell  instigates  an  action," 
"lability  of  certain  cells  suggests  the  starting  point  of  certain 
responses."  Now  by  what  theory  can  such  goings-on  be  ex- 
plained without  implying  that  some  sort  of  ghostly  visitant  is 
on  hand  attending  to  the  explosions,  the  excitations,  the  release, 
the  lability?  Wherein  is  this  very  far  removed  from  Descartes' 
presiding  officer  in  the  pineal  gland?  Pineal  gland  or  Betz-cell; 
take  your  choice. 
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Now  the  practical  application  of  this  brain  psychology, 
this  non-psychological  neurology,  comes  to  light  at  the  very 
point  where  the  borrowing  speech  teacher  most  needs  help,  in 
the  consideration  of  such  concepts  as  imagery,  idea,  memory, 
imagination,  attention,  habit,  and  thought.  Where  do  we  keep 
such  things?  What  is  the  storehouse?  What  receptacle  negoti- 
ates all  this  retaining  or  containing,  and  how?  Take  memory 
for  illustration:  where  and  how  are  memories  held?  If  in  cells 
waiting  to  be  activated  or  exploded  or  made  labile,  then  we  must 
face  the  logical  implications  and  consequences  of  what  some 
one  has  called  "dead  ends" 'in  the  brain.  "Dead-ends"  is  a  term 
used  by  city  engineers  to  denote  the  pipes  out  at  the  city's  edge 
that  mark  the  ultimate  ramification  of  the  gas  or  water  system. 
.They  are' full  of  stuff  that  is  going  nowhere,  just  waiting  to  be 
used.  Bring  on  some  kind  of  release  and  they  are  ready;  but 
most  of  the  time  the  gas  or  the  water  just  waits  there. 

Picture  an  idea  or  an  image  or  a  wish  or  a  purpose  re- 
clining in  a  dead-end  in  the  brain.  Remember  that  the  brain 
cell  is  a  bit  of  anatomical  tissue  on  the  same  order  as  food- 
stuff: calves'  brains  make  excellent  fries  and  sautes.  And  this 
meaty  tissue,  soft,  a  bit  slimy,  and  all  but  insensate  in  itself, 
is  offered  as  the  seat  of  a  mental  picture  or  a  fancy  or  a  hope 
which  for  the  moment  happens  to  be  resting  and  waiting  to  be 
released!  The  visual  image  of  this  morning's  breakfast  table 
taking  its  ease  in  a  cortical  dead-end:  can  you  get  the  picture! 
Descartes  is  really  to  be  exalted  to  the  skies  for  picking  on 
a  gland;  for  glands  actually  do  hold  things  which  really  insti- 
gate and  activate.  But  this  is  because  the  gland  is  itself  active 
and  is  not  resting  like  a  dead-end.  A  psychology  that  implies 
the  holding  or  storing  of  impulses,  images,  memories,  or  habits 
in  dead-ends  is  a  hangover  from  the  days  of  witchcraft. 

But  all  this  is  negative,  what  is  not  rather  than  what  is. 
If  the  speech  teacher  does  not  care  for  psychology  based  on  the 
language  of  literature  and  if  he  grows  scornful  at  occult  pow- 
ers ascribed  to  nerve  cells,  centres,  and  hemispheres,  what  is  it 
that  suits  him?  What  is  his  way  out?  The  answer  is  quickly 
given:  he  can  understand  and  can  use  a  psychology  that  is  all 
kinetic,  kinetic  all  over  and  all  the  time;  a  psychology  whose 
terminology,  conceived  on  a  basis  of  kinetics,  is  clearly  unam- 
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biguous;  and  a  psychology  which  squares  with  the  plainest 
observations  that  can  be  made  every  day  on  living,  moving, 
acting  organisms. 

The  speech  teacher,  it  so  happens,  has  an  interesting  lab- 
oratory before  him;  a  laboratory  of  feelings,  thoughts,  ideas, 
habits,  reasoning  processes,  attention,  and  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  chapter-headings  of  the  psychology  text-books.  But  he  uses 
his  laboratory  material  in  reverse  from  the  ordinary  psycholo- 
gist. He  works,  not  from  the  inside  and  the  part  to  the  outside 
and  the  whole,  but  from  the  outside  and  the  whole  to  the  inside 
and  the  part.  He  does  not  explain  mental  events  in  terms  of 
nerve  events,  but  in  terms  of  action.  He  believes  in  nerves  as 
conductors,  but  not  as  stimulators  or  instigators.  His  chief  in- 
terest, however,  is  in  what  the  muscles  are  up  to.  These  he  can 
catch  doing  things,  while  about  the  nerves  he  can  only  make 
guesses.  Much  of  his  evidence  about  muscles  is  direct,  a  mat- 
ter of  immediate  observation;  all  of  his  evidence  about  nerves 
can  be  only  inferences  upon  assumptions,  some  of  these  rather 
ghostly.  So  he  puts  faith  in  what  he  finds  he  can  learn  from  the 
muscles. 

He  sees  a  student  assume  postures,  stiffen  up  or  grow  slack, 
move  about  freely  or  lock  himself  awkwardly  in  one  place, 
hold  his  arms  rigid  or  wave  them  around,  clench  his  fists  or 
sprawl  his  fingers,  make  facial  contortions  or  wear  a  mask, 
reveal  an  expressive  eye  or  a  stony  stare,  arch  an  eyebrow  or 
maintain  a  passive  front.  He  hears  this  same  student  make 
sounds  with  his  voice;  notes  its  quality,  reads  its  intensity,  its 
rhythm,  its  melody,  observes  the  use  of  vowels  and  consonants; 
and  then  evaluates  all  these  in  terms  of  the  meanings  of  the 
words  the  student  utters — all  produced  by  manifest  action  of 
muscles. 

These  very  actions  are  his  "givens,"  his  data.  They  are 
plain  to  the  senses  and  need  no  ratification  or  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  technique  to  establish  their  existence.  So  the  speech 
teacher  functioning  as  psychologist  comes  to  accept  as  his 
simplest  and  surest  "givens"  the  clear  evidence  he  gets  of 
muscular  action  and  tension;  of  behavior  if  you  please. 

And  so  he  develops  a  psychology  based  on  muscular  action, 
muscle  tension,  and  muscle  tonus.  His  dialectic  runs  something 
like  this : 
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The  human  organism  is  a  going  concern  doing  business  ac- 
cording to  its  structure  and  way  of  behaving;  it  operates,  it 
gets  on,  it  works. 

It  is  first  of  all  a  unit,  an  integer;  it  acts  as  a  whole. 

The  integer  is  obviously  made  up  of  parts,  which  act  in 
specialized  ways. 

These  parts  have  fairly  definite  duties  and  capacities; 
digesting,  walking,  climbing,  handling,  seeing,  hearing,  tasting, 
smelling,  vocalizing,  articulating,  talking,  reading. 

As  between  acting  as  a  whole  and  acting  by  parts  the  or- 
ganisms reveals  a  dominant  native  tendency  toward  acting  as 
a  whole,  as  an  integer. 

Yet  the  exigencies  of  survival  and  social  adjustment  make 
necessary  many  actions  of  a  highly  specialized  nature  and  not 
in  themselves  of  a  wholly  integrative  character. 

Therefore  the  organism  undergoes  a  constant  conflict  be- 
tween the  tendency  to  integrate  as  a  whole  and  the  tendency 
to  specialize  or  to  integrate  in  localities. 

Many  issues  of  mental  capacity  and  soundness  can  be 
resolved  in  terms  of  integration  and  specialization;  such  issues 
as:  mental  strength,  emotionality,  intellectuality,  rationality, 
artistic  skill,  speech  efficiency,  moral  equilibrium. 

Certain  implications  are  basic,  accepted  from  the  agree- 
ments of  physicists,  anatomists,  and  physiologists. 

1.  The  organism  is  built  chiefly  in  opposing  sets  of  muscles 
and  is  bi-laterally  symmetrical. 

2.  Opposing  sets  can  work  by  alteration  or  with  conflicting 
tensions. 

3.  In  general  an  organism  maintains  a  better  manner  of  living 
and  better  meets  its  environment  by  working  in  alterna- 
tions ;  for  it  is  assumed  that  all  life  is  an  adventure  in  seek- 
ing equilibrium  between  an  organism's  tendencies  (drives, 
urges,  wishes,  instincts,  emotions)  and  its  environment, 
between  its  purposes  and  its  possibilities. 

4.  Thus  a  high  value  is  placed  upon  variety  and  rhythm  of 
tensions  and  actions. 

5.  If  there  is  anything  "mental"  going  on  there  are  three 
things:  stimulation,  conduction,  contraction  (or  relaxa- 
tion). 
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6.  If  anything  comes  in,  something  always  goes  out;  if  there 
is  impression  there  is  conduction  and  contraction. 

7.  Of  these  three,  we  know  most  about  contraction;  and  it  so 
happens  that  the  contractive  part,  the  muscles,  are  the 
only  part  incorporating  the  other  two,  sense  endings  and 
nerve  fibres ;  thus  suggesting  that,  of  the  three,  the  muscles 
are  the  most  significant  in  explaining  human  actions  and 
nature. 

8.  The  organism  working  chiefly  as  a  whole  and  by  parts, 
always  by  this  three-fold  mechanism,  is  capable  of  acting 
in  various  ways,  corresponding  to  the  rubrics  of  traditional 
psychology: 

a.  with  highly  specialized  local  activities;  which  explains 
intellectual  states,  especially  when  the  integration  is 
marked  in  the  finer  mechanism,  as  vocal  apparatus, 
eyes,  hands; 

b.  with  approximately  total  extensity  of  tensions,  all- 
in-one-piece;   which  explains  emotions; 

c.  as  "attention;"  through  integration  of  tensions  to  get 
more  of  a  certain  stimulus; 

d.  as  "sensation;"  by  irritability  of  certain  localities — 
but  always  implying  a  tension  as  well  as  a  stimulus; 

e.  as  image;  by  redoing,  at  least  in  part,  what  has  been 
done  before; 

f.  as  memory;  by  reconstituting  action-patterns  previ- 
ously experienced; 

g.  as  perception;  by  a  degree  of  integration  of  the  finer 
and  more  complicated  mechanisms,  especially  by  the 
re-doing  of  similar  acts  and  sets  by  a  schematic,  mini- 
mal, or  symbolic  representation,  thus  providing  ab- 
stractions; 

h.  as  thought;  by  varying  degrees  of  integration  of 
coarser  and  finer  mechanisms,  usually  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  integration  in  the  vocal  mechanism,  the 
ears,  and  the  eyes,  and  the  kinesthetic  organs; 

i.  as  consciousness;  by  a  degre  of  integration  that  em- 
ploys a  rich  mixture  of  logical  inner  speech,  auditory 
imagery,  visual  imagery,  and  kinesthetic  imagery. 
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THE  BIOLOGICAL  APPROACH  TO  SPEECH 
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The  study  of  speech  is  undergoing  a  new  orientation.  The 
traditional  method,  with  which,  in  general,  speech  teachers  are 
still  most  familiar,  emphasizes  speech  in  terms  of  historical 
changes,  appearances  on  the  printed  page,  and  phenomena  of 
sound,  quite  apart  from  the  mechanism,  specific,  general,  and 
developmental,  which  produces  them.  Its  tendency  was  and  is 
to  standardize  in  procrustean  fashion  varying  phenomena;  to 
formulate  them  in  cold  print  as  the  law  and  the  gospel  of  com- 
munication thru  sounds;  to  assume  a  robotized  individual  who 
follows  or  ought  to  follow  certain  prescribed  rules  intended  to 
encompass  the  process  of  communication;  to  set  up  distinc- 
tions based  upon  social  group  conventionalities  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  leisure  class;  to  function  classically  rather  than 
scientifically. 

The  new  approach  inquires,  "What  is  communication? 
What  are  the  biological  antecedents  of  this  individual  who 
communicates?  What  is  the  whole  bodily  mechanism  with 
which  he  attempts  to  control  behavior  thru  communication? 
And  what  are  the  facts  about  the  way  this  biological  individual, 
by  means  of  his  bodily  mechanism,  general  and  specific,  actually 
functions  in  communication?"  Upon  this  broad  and  funda- 
mental basis  of  scientific  knowledge  should  be  erected  the 
superstructure  of  procedure  in  the  speech  arts.  It  calls  for 
laboratory  technique  and  equipment,  for  trained  eyes,  trained 
fingers,  trained  minds.  It  sits  down  to  pore  over  data  often  con- 
flicting. It  knocks  at  seemingly  closed  doors.  It  continues  to 
explore.  It  is  aware  that  the  problem  of  speech  is  the  problem 
of  man  himself,  and  in  the  face  of  that  fact  announces  no 
dogmatism  except  that  of  stubborn  facts. 

The  biological  approach  inquires,  first,  about  the  funda- 
mental nature  and  purpose  of  life.  It  bases  this  inquiry  upon 
a  study  of  the  nature  of  life  as  seen  (1)  in  anatomical  struc- 
ture— systems,  tissues,  organs,  cells;  (2)  in  physiological 
functioning — -metabolism,  digestion,  elimination,  circulation, 
respiration,  nervous  conduction,  reflex  patterns,  mobility;  (3) 
in  development,   embryological,  post-natal,   and   evolutional; 
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and  (4)  in  comparative  structure,  function,  and  development. 
It  proposes  as  the  three-fold,  central  purpose  of  life  (1)  to 
continue  to  exist,  (2)  to  grow  strong,  and  (3)  to  reproduce  its 
kind. 

It  inquires  as  to  the  nature  of  communication.  What  is  it? 
The  answer  is:  a  form  of  behavior  by  which  an  organism  ad- 
justs itself  to  others  of  its  kind  and  to  other  forms  of  life  so  as 
to  secure  what  is  satisfying  and  to  avoid  what  is  detrimental. 
The  bodily  contacts  of  the  earthworm,  the  odor  of  the  musk- 
deer,  the  strutting  of  the  gobbler,  the  rattle  of  the  snake  have 
the  character  of  communication  as  clearly  as  the  most  highly 
developed  human  speech.  They  are  all  life-serving  processes. 
Biologically  speaking,  they  are  language. 

It  classifies  speech  as  a  specific  and  highly  differentiated 
form  of  communication.  The  language  mechanism  is  centrally 
located  in  the  so-called  speech  organs.  They  represent  activi- 
ties superimposed  upon  organs  having  more  primitive  and 
fundamental  functions  than  that  of  speech — the  thoracic  and 
pelvic  diaphragms,  lungs,  trachea,  stress  valve  (vocal  lips), 
epiglottis,  pharynx,  nasal  cavity,  palate,  tongue,  teeth,  lips,  to- 
gether with  the  musculatures  associated  with  them.  Their 
original  uses  are  for  breathing,  straining,  sucking,  chewing, 
swallowing,  regurgitation.  The  case  of  bodily  strains  is  highly 
important.  Unless  there  were  means  of  retaining  a  full  inspira- 
tion as  ballast  and  leverage  for  special  bodily  exertions,  muscle 
groups  would  be  unable  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Defeca- 
tion, micturition,  parturition,  lifting,  stiffening  illustrate  the 
necessity  for  a  valve  in  the  air  passages.  Being  so  located  and 
given  possibilities  of  vibration,  it  becomes  the  vocal  basis  of 
speech.  The  interaction  of  the  soft  palate  and  the  epiglottis  in 
the  dog,  the  tiger,  and  other  animals,  forming  a  partition  capa- 
ble of  quite  effective  isolation  of  the  mouth  cavity,  suggests  in 
man  a  very  considerable  functional  modification  for  the  pur- 
poses of  speech  and  song.  Lips,  teeth,  tongue,  palate,  and  nasal 
passages  have  likewise  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  highly 
specialized  communication.  Thus  speech,  as  an  overlaid  func- 
tion, offers  numerous  implications  inviting  investigation. 

That  speech  is  a  specifically  developed  type  of  communica- 
tion is  made  clearer  by  appreciating  that  it  constitutes  only  a 
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small  part  of  the  whole  process.  This  must  be  especially  evi- 
dent when  we  remember  how  meaningful  in  man  are  physical 
contacts,  odors,  facial  and  bodily  configurations  and  move- 
ments, melodies,  intensities.  These  can  never  be  eliminated, 
even  when  speaking  takes  place  on  the  most  intellectual  levels. 
In  other  words,  the  whole  organism  speaks.  This  statement  be- 
comes significant  when  we  inquire  about  the  content  of  mean- 
ing. Where  do  meanings  lie?  On  the  printed  page?  In  the  dic- 
tionary? In  the  field  of  so-called  pure  mentality?  Consider 
such  concepts  as  long,  heavy,  picnic,  potato.  Long  is  bound 
up  with  innumerable  experiences  of  eye,  finger,  arm,  leg  ten- 
sions and  coordinations.  The  sight  of  the  word  picnic  is  as- 
sociated with  patterns  of  tastes,  muscle  movements,  eye  and 
ear  sensations,  glandular  secretions,  etc.,  which  constitute  its 
meaning.  These  patterns,  varied,  accentuated,  interlocked  by 
countless  repetitions,  become  indelibly  fixed  and  reflex  in  char- 
acter, and  represent  memory  and  meaning  in  our  experience. 
This,  I  think,  is  what  Kerfoot,  in  his  book,  How  To  Read, 
means  when  he  says  that  reading  is  a  "species  of  anabolism," 
"a  form  of  living." 

This  viewpoint  throws  new  light  upon  the  process,  not 
of  transmitting  meanings  to  the  listener,  for  this  cannot  be 
done,  but  of  provoking  the  listener  to  create  his  own  meanings. 
He  must  be  in  actual  possession  of  muscle,  tendon,  bone,  nerve, 
and  glandular  patterns,  however  crude,  of  a  certain  concept,  or 
that  can  be  fitted  into  that  concept,  before  it  can  have  meaning. 
Compare  the  word  football  in  the  experience  of  a  player  with 
the  same  word  in  the  experience  of  a  spectator  who  has  never 
played  the  game.  It  must  be  evident  that  the  prospective  player 
must  first  participate,  however  awkwardly,  and  continue  par- 
ticipating, in  order  to  think  intelligently  about  gridiron  rules. 
Patterns  are  fundamental  to  meanings.  With  this  in  mind, 
speech  becomes  in  the  speaker  a  revealing,  thru  numerous 
agencies,  of  patterns  intended  to  arouse  similar  patterns  in  the 
listener's  experience.  While  the  process  goes  forward,  the 
speaker  watches  for  the  evidences  of  success  in  this  arousal 
and  adjusts  his  procedure  to  it.  Thus  is  communication  a  highly 
developed  sequence  of  mutual  contacts  between  speaker  and 
listener,  and  listener  and  speaker. 
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The  biological  approach  is  significant,  first,  in  that  it 
provides  a  fundamental  and  trustworthy  basis  for  the  study 
of  speech.  No  art  not  built  upon  such  a  basis  can  hope  to  sur- 
vive on  a  respectable  level.  Teachers  in  the  fields  of  the  exact 
sciences  largely  respect  speech'  work  to  the  degree  to  which  they 
see  behind  it  and  supporting  it  a  body  of  authoritative  knowl- 
edge, and  teachers  of  speech  will  be  accepted  at  par  with  other 
teachers  when,  added  to  proficiency  in  expression  and  teaching 
ability,  they  possess  a  scientific  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  their  art. 

Second,  it  will  clear  up  numerous  misconceptions  about 
speech.  Without  expanding  upon  them,  let  me  suggest  a  num- 
ber: (1)  the  coordination  of  speech  with  other  bodily  activi- 
ties, (2)  the  process  of  breathing,  (3)  the  process  of  vocaliza- 
tion, (4)  the  action  of  the  tongue  muscles,  soft  palate,  uvula, 
epiglottis,  (5)  the  procedure  in  improving  speech  defects,  (6) 
possible  uniformity  in  the  production  of  sounds,  (7)  control 
in  the  making  of  sounds,  (8)  the  overlapping  of  sounds,  (9) 
the  superimposition  of  sounds,  (10)  the  influence  of  sounds 
upon  each  other,  (11)  the  difference  between  isolated  and  com- 
municative pronouncing,  (12)  the  meaning  of  standards  of 
pronunciation.  I  suggest  in  connection  with  the  matter  of 
standards  that  probably  the  five  or  six  characteristics  ordi- 
narily set  down  can  be  reduced  to  two — intelligibility  and 
adaptability,  the  second  being  a  biological  and  highly  signifi- 
cant factor. 

In  this  condensed  discussion  I  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth  how  this  approach  inquires  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  life  and  the  nature  of  communication,  how  it  classifies  speech 
as  a  specific  and  highly  differentiated  form  of  communication, 
how,  viewing  it  as  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  whole 
process,  it  throws  light  on  the  meaning  of  meanings,  and  how 
it  is  significant  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  misconceptions,  and 
in  the  prestige  which  it  gives  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  of 
speech. 


Chapter  XII 
SPEECH  CORRECTION 

Speech  correction,  especially  of  types  such  as  lisping  and 
stuttering,  have  had  the  attention  of  practitioners  for  hundreds 
of  years;  and  during  all  of  that  time  the  approach  has  been 
entirely  empirical.  The  last  score  of  years,  however,  has  seen 
the  inception  of  the  movement  in  America  for  actual  scientific 
speech  correction,  and  gratifying  results  have  already  been 
obtained.  From  several  educational  and  private  clinical  cen- 
ters of  a  reputable  scientific  nature  come  reports  of  apparently 
permanent  cures  of  stuttering.  Professor  T.  Earl  Pardoe,  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Provo,  Utah,  for  example  (who  has  worked 
for  twenty  years  with  speech  defectives),  in  six  months  of  time 
recently,  appears  to  have  cured  nine  cases  of  stuttering. 

Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  various  kinds  of  speech 
defects  and  disorders  have  gained  or  are  gaining  an  assured 
footing,  and  present  results  point  significantly  to  phenomenal 
achievements  in  the  near  future.  In  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  marvellous  growth  of  speech  correction  work  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  colleges,  made  possible  by  skillful  charting  of 
The  Held,  scholarly  research,  discerning  applications,  and  sound 
techniques.  Practical  results  of  a  highly  gratifying  nature  to 
speech  defectives  and  to  the  profession  have  already  been 
achieved. 

Teacher-training  agencies  which  can  provide  the  equip- 
ment and  technical  instruction  and  which  have  access  to  dense 
populations  and  to  psychopathic  hospitals  for  demonstration 
and  clinical  practice,  have  a  serious  responsibility  in  training 
more  teachers  of  speech  correction  for  the  educational  system, 
from  the  elementary  school  up  thru  the  college.  Thoroughly 
prepared  directors  of  speech  correction  should  be  expected,  as 
a  minimum,  to  work  efficiently  with  the  various  defects  of 
articulation,  either  organic  or  functional;  the  varieties  of  stut- 
tering; and  with  emotional  disturbances  which  affect  the  per- 
sonality in  other  ways.  A  wider  training  will  also  include  a 
working  experience  with  aphasia  in  its  various  forms. 

One  of  the  necessities  of  the  future  is  the  emphasis  of  the 
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preventive  side  of  speech  correction.  Up  to  the  present  time 
attention  has  been  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  remedial  side. 
But  as  preventive  medicine  has  begun  to  revolutionize  the 
physical  health  of  man,  so  the  preventive  phase  of  speech  cor- 
rection will  radically  enlarge  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of 
the  race. 

In  connection  with  the  addresses  and  papers  in  this  chap- 
ter, see  also  Jones,  Corrective  Speech  Training  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School  and  Trowbridge,  The  Relation  of  Visiting  Teacher 
Work  to  Speech  Correction,  in  Chapter  VII,  and  Willsea  and 
Wright,  Cooperation  of  Speech  Correction  Teachers  with  Par- 
ents and  Classroom  Teachers,  in  Chapter  XV. 
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THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  SPEECH 
DEFECTS  BY  TEACHERS^ 

Earl  W.  Wells 

Oregon  State  College 

It  is  realized  that  many  schools,  for  various  reasons,  will 
be  unable,  for  sometime  to  come,  to  launch  thorough  programs 
of  speech  correction.  In  the  meantime,  however,  there  is  much 
that  individual  teachers  here  and  there — in  large  schools  and 
small — can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  ameliorating  speech  de- 
fects among  their  pupils,  provided  they  (the  teachers)  are  in- 
terested in  the  problem  and  have  the  desire  and  initiative  to 
study  and  experiment.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  these  teachers 
that  this  paper  is  submitted. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a  broad  perspective  of  our 
field,  let  us  briefly  summarize  the  various  types  of  speech  de- 
fects. To  begin  with,  there  are  defects  of  phonation  or  vocaliza- 
tion. Such  defects  have  to  do  with  the  tone  of  the  voice.  The 
quality  of  the  voice  may  be  harsh,  may  be  affected  by  a  pro- 
nounced nasal  twang,  may  be  breathy,  muffled,  or  hissing. 
Again,  the  pitch  may  be  monotonous,  or  abnormally  high  or 
low.  Also,  the  voice  may  lack  intensity  or  power,  even  to  the 
point  of  aphonia  or  complete  absence  of  voice.  Secondly,  there 
are  defects  of  articulation — such  as  too  rapid  speaking,  halting 
speech,  stammering  and  stuttering,  cluttered,  indistinct  enuncia- 
tion, lisping,  baby-talk  (so-called),  and  various  sound  substi- 
tutions. Finally,  there  are  defects  of  pronunciation.  These  may 
include  foreign  or  provincial  accent,  slovenly  pronunication  of 
all  degrees,  or  any  variation  from  the  accepted  standard  of 
pronunciation. 

The  classification  just  given  is  one  based  on  symptoms. 
In  a  discussion  of  preventative  measures  and  corrective  treat- 
ment, however,  a  classification  on  the  basis  of  cause  is  more 
helpful.  Nearly  all  the  defects  that  I  have  indicated  may  be 
due  to  more  than  one  cause.  On  a  causal  basis,  speech  defects 
may  be  divided  into  two  large  groups.  Those  of  the  first  group 
may  be  called  organic  defects.  These  are  due  to  some  physical 

■■^Read  before  the  Northwest  Speech  Conference  of  the  Inland  Empire  Edu- 
cation Association  Convention,  in  Spokane,  Washington,  April  9,  10,  and  11, 
1931. 
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abnormality.  The  physical  defects  may  be  special  or  general  in 
nature — according  to  whether  the  defect  is  localized  in  one 
of  the  organs  of  speech  or  whether  it  is  an  abnormal  physical 
condition  affecting  more  or  less  the  whole  body.  The  second 
large  group  of  defects  may  be  designated  as  functional  de- 
fects. They  are  due  simply  to  a  failure  of  the  individual  to  use 
a  certain  organ  or  organs  of  speech  properly,  in  which  case  the 
defect  may  be  said  to  be  a  special  functional  one;  or  they  are 
due  to  a  general  emotional  condition  that  affects  various  phases 
of  bodily  activity,  including  speech,  in  which  case  the  defect 
is  referred  to  as  a  general  functional  difficulty. 

With  these  symptomological  and  causal  classifications  as 
a  background  for  our  discussion,  we  may  now  proceed  to  a 
consideration  of  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  speech  defects; 
first,  of  organic  defects,  and  then  of  functional  defects. 

When  any  organ  of  the  speech  mechanism  becomes  dis- 
eased or  injured,  some  special  defect  of  speech  is  likely  to  occur. 
Adenoids  or  growths  in  the  nostrils,  for  example,  destroy 
proper  vocal  resonance.  Defective  tonsils  may  affect  the  voice. 
A  misshapen  mouth,  a  hare-lip,  crooked  teeth,  a  protruding  or 
receding  lower  jaw,  or  a  high  and  narrow  palatal  arch  may 
cause  poor  enunciation.  Such  defects  as  these,  of  course,  de- 
mand first  of  all  the  attention  of  a  physician  or  a  dentist.  If 
the  affected  organ  can  be  treated  in  any  way,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  best  results  will  follow  an  early  treatment — when  the 
bones  and  tissues  of  the  body  are  most  pliable.  Hence,  the 
teacher  of  small  children  especially,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  child's  speech  but  also  for  the  sake  of  its  general  health, 
will  urge  parents  to  have  their  children  examined  occasionally 
by  the  doctor  and  the  dentist — particularly  if  a  child  exhibits 
any  abnormalities  of  speech.  Whether  anything  is  done  or  not 
by  the  parents,  the  least  any  teacher  can  do,  in  cases  involving 
special  organic  defects,  is  to  point  out  to  the  child  and  its 
parents  the  resulting  defect  of  speech.  It  is  almost  unbelievable, 
but  true,  that  students  have  come  to  the  speech  clinic  main- 
tained at  Oregon  State  College,  who  had  never  realized  their 
speech  was  defective  until  coming  to  college. 

One  of  the  worst  types  of  defective  speech  due  to  an  or- 
ganic fault  is  that  which  arises  from  a  cleft  palate.  The  cleft 
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palate  is  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  accompanied  by  a 
cleavage  in  the  upper  lip.  It  is  present  at  birth;  and,  if  not 
given  proper  treatment,  always  spoils  the  speech  of  the  vic- 
tim and  causes  other  difficulties.  The  cleft  palate  can  be 
corrected  only  by  an  operation;  and  the  earlier  this  can  be 
performed,  the  more  effective  will  the  operation  be.  If  possi- 
ble, the  operation  should  occur  within  a  few  weeks  after  birth; 
at  most,  not  later  than  during  the  first  year  of  life.  Sometimes  a 
series  of  operations  is  necessary;  hence  the  desirability  of  early 
remedial  procedure.  Not  only  because  the  tissues  of  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  are  more  plastic  in  the  baby  should  the  operation 
be  performed  early,  but  because,  if  not  performed  until  after 
the  speech  habits  become  fixed,  much  of  the  nasality  of  tone 
which  marks  cleft  palate  speech  may  continue  after  the  opera- 
tion, due  to  the  fact  that  the  soft  palate  has  never  been  trained 
to  do  its  part  in  proper  speaking.  Thus,  tho  the  cleft  in  the 
palate  may  be  successfully  closed  several  years  after  birth,  the 
patient's  speech  will  need  retraining.  So,  in  cleft  palate  cases, 
the  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  endeavor  to  secure  proper  surgical 
treatment  for  the  child,  if  the  parents  have  failed  in  this  re- 
spect; and  to  recondition  the  speech  of  those  whose  articula- 
tion remains  defective  after  an  operation. 

Deafness  is  another  special  organic  trouble  that  always 
affects  speech.  A  child  born  totally  deaf  will  not  develop  speech 
at  all  unless  given  special  training,  so  dependent  is  speech  upon 
hearing.  Deafness  acquired  after  birth  will  affect  the  speech 
more  or  less;  and  deafness  of  varying  degrees  will  have  a  cor- 
responding effect  on  the  speech.  The  pitch  is  likely  to  become 
monotonous  and  the  enunciation  cluttered  and  indistinct.  If 
the  deafness  is  in  the  outer  ear,  the  voice  is  inclined  to  become 
subdued  and  muffled;  if  in  the  inner  ear,  the  voice  tends  to 
become  loud  and  raucous.  In  case  of  partial  deafness,  some  im- 
provement of  speech  may  be  obtained  if  teachers  demand  care- 
ful enunciation  and  proper  voice  volume.  Severe  cases  of  deaf- 
ness should,  of  course,  receive  treatment  in  institutions  where 
special  speech  training  for  the  deaf  is  afforded. 

A  tongue  that  is  not  normal  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
speech  faults.  An  overly  large  tongue  may  cause  thickened 
and  mumbling  speech,  and  sometimes  lisping.  In  such  cases 
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the  speech  can  be  bettered  only  by  persistent  drill  in  careful 
articulation.  Sometimes  the  tongue  is  restricted  in  its  move- 
ments backward  and  upward.  This  is  generally  called  tongue- 
tie.  A  slight  and  harmless  operation  is  occasionally  performed 
to  relieve  this,  but  the  efficacy  of  the  operation  is  doubtful. 
More  can  be  done  by  compensating  for  the  defect  with  drill  in 
careful  enunciation. 

Diseases  of  the  throat  and  larynx  quite  often  affect  the 
quality  of  the  voice,  making  it  hoarse,  harsh,  or  husky.  In 
severe  cases,  the  voice  may  be  reduced  to  a  whisper.  Such 
diseases,  of  course,  should  be  treated  by  a  throat  specialist.  If 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  throat  is  left  to  run  its  course  with- 
out special  treatment,  the  voice  may  be  permanently  impaired. 
Also,  unrestrained  talking  during  the  period  of  the  disease  may 
do  irreparable  injury  to  the  voice. 

In  treating  any  of  the  special  organic  defects,  two  princi- 
ples of  therapy  should  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  the  organ  that 
is  affected  should  receive  examination  and  treatment  by  a 
physician,  surgeon,  or  dentist,  if  the  difficulty  is  susceptible 
to  such  treatment.  Second,  the  speech  can  be  improved  by 
compensating  for  the  physical  disability  through  intensive 
drill  in  articulation  and  vocalization.  Sometimes  one  method 
may  be  sufficient;  more  often  one  must  be  used  to  supplement 
the  other. 

There  are  general  physical  conditions,  too,  which  affect 
speech,  such  as  general  paralysis,  weak  physical  constitution, 
nervous  exhaustion,  various  nervous  diseases  which  involve  a 
deterioration  of  the  nervous  tissue  and  a  consequent  break- 
down of  all  coordinated  bodily  activity,  and  general  malforma- 
tion such  as  accompanies  imbecility  and  feeblemindedness. 
The  resulting  defectiveness  of  speech  in  all  these  conditions 
represents  but  one  of  many  defective  activities  of  the  body. 
About  all  that  can  be  done  for  children  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  afflicted  with  any  of  these  maladies  is  to  provide  them 
with  the  best  in  the  way  of  medical  aid  and  institutional  care. 
The  most  the  teacher  can  do  in  such  cases  is  to  advise  parents 
as  to  the  proper,  steps  they  should  take.  In  some  institutions  for 
defectives  of  this  kind,  considerable  has  been  accomplished 
toward  improving  their  speech. 
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There  yet  remains  to  be  considered  the  whole  field  of  func- 
tional speech  disorders.  Functional  defects  are  far  more  numer- 
ous among  children  than  are  organic  difficulties.  This  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance  as  functional  defects,  on  the  whole,  are 
much  more  susceptible  to  corrective  treatment  than  are  organic 
disorders. 

We  may  consider,  first,  the  child  who  talks  in  a  shrill, 
high-pitched  voice,  despite  the  fact  that  its  vocal  organs  are 
normal.  Perhaps  it  is  merely  a  habit,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a 
generally  excitable  nature.  In  the  former  instance  a  little 
pedagogical  discipline  is  needed  to  compel  the  child  to  talk  in 
a  lower  general  pitch  level.  In  the  second  case,  the  speech  defect 
must  be  reached  indirectly  by  working  gently  with  the  child  to 
cultivate  a  calmer  attitude  of  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
child  with  a  weak,  listless  voice  due  to  a  timid  nature,  needs 
vigorous  exercise  and  some  stimulus  to  make  him  bolder  and 
more  assertive. 

A  child  is  very  likely  to  talk  as  its  parents  do.  If,  in  the 
absence  of  a  physical  defect,  a  child  has  a  harsh,  loud  voice,  or 
one  with  a  pronounced  nasal  twang,  or  one  that  is  monotonous 
and  colorless,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  discover  that  it  is 
accustomed  to  hearing  voices  of  similar  quality,  volume,  and 
pitch  in  its  own  home.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
any  sort  of  poorly  enunciated  speech.  If  either  parent  is  in- 
clined to  speak  indistinctly,  to  mumble  his  or  her  words,  to 
talk  too  fast  or  too  drawlingly,  or  to  make  any  particular  sounds 
incorrectly,  the  fault  is  almost  sure  to  be  reflected  in  the 
speech  of  the  child.  Incorrect  pronunciation  and  foreign  or  pro- 
vincial accent  are  also  readily  imitated  by  the  child.  To  a  lesser 
extent,  children  are  inclined  to  emulate  the  speech  of  their 
teacher.  Hence,  it  behooves  teachers  to  cultivate  in  themselves 
high  standards  of  speech.  Again,  while  she  may  not  often  be 
able  to  alter  the  speech  habits  of  the  parents  of  her  pupils,  a 
tactful  hint  may  occasionally  have  its  effect  with  intelligent 
parents.  Also,  modern  parent-teacher  organizations  offer  an 
admirable  approach  to  parents  who  need  to  be  aroused  regard- 
ing the  condition  of  their  children's  speech. 

No  more  common  speech  defect  prevails  among  younger 
school  children  than  faulty  sound  substitutions,  most  of  which 
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are  in  the  nature  of  so-called  baby-talk.  Substituting  th  for 
s,  as  in  thithter  for  sister — which  is  also  typical  of  tongue  pro- 
trusion lisping — and  substituting  w  for  r,  as  in  wabbit  for 
rabbit,  are  common  examples  of  faulty  sound  substitutions.  As 
baby- talk  is  alleged  to  be  quite  the  ' 'natural"  thing  on  the  part 
of  many  pre-school  children,  some  correctionists  scarcely  con- 
sider it  a  speech  defect  in  such  children.  But  if  it  does  not  cease 
or  is  not  eradicated  through  customary  phonic  drills  after  the 
first  year  or  so  in  school,  it  becomes  a  real  defect  and  demands 
special  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  parent  and  teacher.  It  is 
really  surprising  how  many  cases  of  infantile  speech  are  to  be 
found  among  children  of  the  grammar  school  and  the  high 
school.  According  to  the  Oregon  state  speech  survey,  made  in 
1928  by  the  writer,  there  are  probably  several  hundred  cases  of 
infantile  speech  among  older  school  children  in  the  state  of  Ore- 
gon. The  use  of  baby-talk  by  an  older  child  is  likely  to  make 
that  child  the  butt  of  jibes.  This  in  turn  will  make  it  self-con- 
scious about  its  speech,  a  condition  that  may  result  in  a  more 
serious  disordering  of  the  speech.  Primary  teachers  should  care- 
fully avoid  indulging  a  child  in  its  baby-talk;  and,  if  the  use  of 
baby-talk  shows  any  tendency  to  persist,  special  attention 
should  be  given  the  child.  In  such  cases  the  teacher  should  en- 
list the  aid  of  the  parents  to  overcome  the  defect.  Lisping, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  infantile  speech,  when  due  simply  to 
a  bad  habit  of  speech,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
any  type  of  baby-talk.  On  the  other  hand,  much  lisping  is  due 
to  a  physical  defect  in  the  speech  mechanism  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly. 

One  of  the  most  serious  functional  disorders  of  speech  is 
stammering.  Also,  it  is  the  most  baffling  in  respect  both  to 
causation  and  treatment.  Some  authorities  use  the  word  stam- 
mering to  refer  to  cases  in  which  the  victim  is  blocked  in  the 
making  of  certain  sounds,  and  the  word  stuttering  to  refer  to 
cases  in  which  the  victim  repeats  rapidly  certain  sounds  and 
syllables  before  being  able  to  go  on.  The  cause  and  treatment 
for  either  difficulty,  however,  is  the  same;  hence,  I  shall  em- 
ploy the  two  words  interchangeably.  This  functional  disorder 
of  speech  is  a  manifestation  of  a  general  emotional  disturbance 
associated  with  certain  social  situations.  Stammering,  as  such, 
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is  not  inherited;  and  it  is  questionable,  at  least,  whether  it  is 
acquired  by  imitation;  but  it  does  show  a  tendency  to  run  in 
families.  This  may  be  due  to  an  inherited  nervous  constitution 
that  is  predisposed  to  stuttering;  or  it  may  result  from  the 
fact  that  the  same  environmental  factors  tend  to  remain  in  a 
family  from  generation  to  generation.  Stammering  generally 
arises  in  early  childhood,  shortly  before  or  after  the  age  for 
entering  school.  It  may  come  on  suddenly  following  a  severe 
shock  or  some  frightful  or  embarrassing  experience;  or  it  may 
develop  gradually  under  some  milder,  but  continuing,  social 
condition  to  which  the  child  reacts  unfavorably.  In  some  cases 
stuttering  seems  to  be  a  manifestation  of  a  definite  inferiority 
complex.  In  other  cases  it  appears  to  be  a  form  of  hysteria. 
Some  writers  claim  that  a  great  deal  of  stuttering  is  due  to 
forcing  a  naturally  left-handed  child  to  use  its  right  hand.  In 
the  prevention  and  curing  of  stammering,  the  responsibility 
of  the  teacher  is  a  great  one.  Primary  teachers,  especially, 
should  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  no  more  frequent  ex- 
citing cause  of  stuttering  in  the  child  which  is  predisposed  to 
this  malady,  than  its  experiences  during  the  first  few  days  of 
school.  Anyone  who  has  had  clinical  experience  with  stam- 
merers can  point  to  cases  in  which  the  speech  difficulty  origin- 
ated in  the  first  days  at  school.  Quite  often  the  child  stutters 
for  the  first  time  when  the  teacher  asks  it  to  give  its  name.  A 
tactful,  indirect  approach  by  the  teacher  in  such  cases  would 
perhaps  have  saved  the  child  from  ever  developing  a  stammer. 
A  stammering  child  should  be  given  every  consideration  that 
a  blind  or  deaf  child  would  normally  receive.  The  stuttering 
child  should  never  be  laughed  at — nor  should  it  be  scolded  or 
goaded  about  its  difficulty.  Without  babying  the  child,  teachers 
should  treat  it  with  the  utmost  kindness.  They  should  attempt 
to  keep  the  child  from  being  self-conscious  about  its  speech  in 
their  presence.  They  should  avoid  any  show  of  annoyance  or 
disinclination  to  converse  with  it.  The  child  should  be  made 
to  feel,  too,  that  it  is  improving;  and  the  least  improvement 
should  be  generously  applauded.  Fear  is  the  stutterer's  constant 
companion,  and  he  needs  an  abundance  of  encouragement. 
Teachers  should  try  to  develop  self-confidence  and  assertive- 
ness  in  the  stammering  child  to  offset  its  natural  timidity.  Stut- 
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terers  are  frequently  high-strung — emotionally  unstable.  In 
,such  cases,  teachers  should  seek  to  tone  the  child  down  as 
much  as  possible.  Calmness  and  relaxation  are  needed.  The 
cultivation  of  proper  breathing — breathing  that  is  steady,  slow, 
and  deep— may  be  helpful.  A  lowered  pitch  of  the  voice,  care- 
ful enunciation,  slow  speaking — these  are  other  expedients 
that  may  be  of  benefit.  But  the  chief  concern  of  teachers  should 
be  the  creation  of  a  favorable  social  and  psychological  home 
and  school  environment  for  the  stuttering  child.  Almost  from 
time  immemorial,  stammering  has  been  a  subject  of  specula- 
tion. Its  cause  seems  to  have  been  placed  at  some  time  in  nearly 
every  organ  of  the  body;  and  countless  methods  of  treatment 
have  been  suggested.  In  past  centuries  we  find  medical  men 
and  teachers  prescribing  oils,  ointments,  herbs,  drugs,  lotions, 
mouth  washes,  gargles,  and  what-not.  Rubbing  and  massaging 
have  been  recommended.  Bloody  operations  on  the  tongue  have 
been  attempted.  Mechanical  devices  to  be  held  in  the  mouth 
of  the  stutterer  have  been  invented.  Drills  in  breathing,  tone 
production,  singing,  and  articulation  have  beeen  advocated. 
Beating  time  or  similar  rhythmical  movements  are  other  sug- 
gested expedients  to  be  found  in  books  on  stammering  or  in 
connection  with  some  advertised  ''stammering  cure."  Develop- 
ing greater  visual  or  auditory  imagery  has  been  recommended 
by  some  writers.  Mental  healing,  religious  incantations,  hypno- 
tism, and  psychoanalysis  have  all  come  in  for  consideration  as 
methods  of  treatment.  It  would  seem  that  a  most  reasonable 
remedy  is  a  favorable  social  environment — especially  in  the 
home  and  school.  Wrangling  and  quarrelling  in  the  home,  over 
money  or  religion,  or  numerous  other  things;  continual  worry- 
ing about  this  or  that;  constant  "jawing"  and  scolding;  the  in- 
dulgence of  superstitions  and  fears  before  the  child;  over-re- 
pression of  the  child's  activities;  too  puritanical  supervision 
of  the  child's  life;  development  of  feelings  of  inferiority 
through  excessive  parental  domination  or  failure  of  parents  to 
encourage  the  child  in  those  things  for  which  it  shows  apti- 
tude; attempts  on  the  part  of  parents  to  dictate  the  life  work 
of  the  boy  or  girl — any  one  of  these  factors,  if  present  in  the 
social  life  of  the  family,  may  be  the  exciting  cause  for  stutter- 
ing in  the  child.  And,  unless  parents  remove  these  nervous  ten- 
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sions  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  home,  the  stammerer  has 
little  chance  for  recovery.  While  the  teacher  has  a  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  environment  encountered  by  children  in 
her  school-room,  she  may  also,  if  she  has  a  good  personality 
and  employs  tact,  exercise  some  indirect  influence  in  improv- 
ing home  conditions  for  the  stammering  child. 

Obviously,  in  the  limits  of  a  single  paper,  so  broad  a  sub- 
ject as  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  speech  defects  must 
necessarily  be  handled  in  a  very  cursory  manner.  The  writer 
has  aimed  merely  to  indicate  general  methods  of  procedure. 
Those  teachers  who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  attempt  some 
work  in  speech  correction  will  undoubtedly  wish  to  augment 
their  fund  of  information  by  reading.  To  serve  as  a  starting 
point  in  their  study,  a  brief  biblography  is  appended. 
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CASE  HISTORY  TAKING: 

A  Vital  Necessity  in  the  Correction  of  Stammering^ 

Edna  Cotrel 

Supervisor  of  Speech  Correction 
Los  Angeles  Public  Schools 

Is  stammering  a  speech  difficulty  or  a  personality  diffi- 
culty? Is  it  a  type  of  behavior  adopted  because  it  serves  a  pur- 
pose, or  is  it  simply  a  lack  of  rhythm  in  speech  production? 
Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  your  belief  in  case- 
history  taking. 

Most  stammerers  show  a  lack  of  confidence,  little  initia- 
tive, and  are  decidedly  wanting  in  wholesome  social  attitudes. 
Are  these  the  results  of  the  speech  disorder,  or  the  cause?  If  the 
result,  then  stammering  can  be  cured  by  speech  lessons.  If  the 
cause,  then  must  we  trace  that  cause  to  its  root  and  find  what 
physical  conditions,  what  situations,  what  emotional  interaction 
of  personalities  sapped  the  courage,  broke  down  the  confidence, 
and  forced  the  child  to  seek  protection  behind  its  stammer. 

Human  behavior  is,  after  all,  continuous  with  that  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  in  the  study  of  these  animals,  the  influence 
of  environment  on  functioning  and  development  is  universally 
acknowledged.  Their  behavior,  their  habits  of  reaction,  show 
the  way  they  are  meeting  the  situation  so  as  best  to  preserve 
their  individuality. 

Dr.  Allen  says,  ''Behavior  is  adaptive  and  reactive  and 
shows  the  way  an  individual  is  meeting  a  situation."  It  is  easy 
to  see  the  truth  of  this  in  many  behavior  traits  in  children.  For 
example,  the  child  kept  under  too  severe  discipline  develops  a 
fine  ability  to  lie  that  protects  him.  The  older  child,  jealous  of 
the  second  baby,  adopts  baby  habits,  refuses  to  play  alone, 
refuses  to  dress  or  feed  himself.  In  this  way  he  holds  the  at- 
tention he  feared  he  was  losing.  The  one  who  finds  life  too  dis- 
couraging, too  dull,  becomes  a  day-dreamer  and  builds  a  world 
of  phantasy  all  his  own.  The  one  whose  only  test  of  right  or 
wrong  is  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  his  parents  learns  to 

^Cast  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Western  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  San  Francisco,  California,  No- 
vember 27,  28,  and  29,  1930. 
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deceive,  to  evade,  and  fails  to  develop  any  sense  of  social 
values. 

The  one  indulged  loses  confidence — temper  tantrums 
would  not  exist  were  it  not  a  form  of  behavior  that  works.  In 
every  case,  the  behavior  showed  the  way  the  child  was  trying 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation — an  unconscious  mecha- 
nism, of  course. 

If  stammering,  then,  is  a  form  of  behavior,  adaptive  and 
reactive,  and  showing  the  way  the  individual  is  meeting  a 
situation,  what  purpose  does  it  serve?  Nothing  less  than  the 
whole  history  of  the  child's  life,  his  physical  development,  the 
emotional  attitudes  of  all  his  family  group,  and  the  inter- 
actions, one  to  another — his  habits  of  living,  of  playing,  of 
sleeping,  his  philosophy  of  life  we  must  know  if  we  are  to 
understand.  If  we  do  not  understand,  how  dare  we  venture  to 
interfere?  A  short  outline  of  a  few  cases  we  have  been  study- 
ing in  San  Francisco  will  serve  to  illustrate: 

Freddie  is  eleven — sensitive,  anemic,  with  an  I.Q.  of  over 
a  hundred,  yet  retarded  already  four  terms  in  school,  and  now, 
in  the  fourth  grade,  failing  in  every  study  and  stammering 
terribly.  He  does  not  stammer  when  playing  with  his  younger 
brother  or  sister,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  do  an  errand  at  the 
store,  to  telephone,  or  to  recite  or  read  in  class.  He  had  been 
in  a  speech  class  for  nearly  two  years  and  had  shown  no  per- 
manent improvement  whatever  when  the  case  history  was 
undertaken. 

The  boy  was  a  healthy  eight-pound  baby,  but  the  mother 
was  unable  to  nurse  him  at  six  weeks  and  there  was,  at  that 
time,  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  food  that  would  nourish  him. 
So  he  started  early  with  a  certain  degree  of  organic  inferiority. 

The  mother  is  erratic  and  irritable  in  her  discipline — by 
turns  indulgent  and  nagging.  The  grandmother  and  grand- 
father live  in  the  family.  The  grandmother  indulges  him  in 
every  way.  The  grandfather  mimics  him,  teases  him,  and  calls 
him  "dumb  bell."  The  next  younger  brother  is  continually  held 
up  to  him  as  a  model. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  stammering  is  a  more  satisfac- 
tory behavior  than  the  continual  suffering  from  such  unbear- 
able conditions?  The  feeling  of  inadequacy,  the  lack  of  cour- 
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age  and  confidence,  came  not  only  from  his  weak  physical  con- 
dition and  from  the  indulgence  that  kept  him  from  ever  meet- 
ing a  hard  situation,  but  from  the  comparisons,  teasing,  and 
ridicule  of  his  grandfather.  Could  you  succeed  in  building  up 
his  confidence  in  speech  class  if  the  causes  of  his  lack  of  confi- 
dence were  not  removed? 

An  interesting  case  of  an  intelligent  Jewish  boy  of  twenty- 
two  illustrates  the  same  traits  but  in  a  different  way.  His 
father's  favorite  in  a  family  including  two  older  sisters,  two 
younger  sisters,  and  one  younger  brother,  a  fine  physical  speci- 
men, intelligent,  good  looking,  he  stammers  only  at  home  or 
when  friends  come  to  be  a  part  of  his  home.  The  two  older 
sisters  were  not  very  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  proud  father 
when  this  handsome  youngster  arrived.  They  must  wait  on 
him,  give  up  to  him  their  toys  and  treasures.  He  was  the  King. 
Life  was  made  so  easy  for  him  that  he  never  learned  the  confi- 
dence that  develops  from  hard  situations;  he  never  learned  the 
confidence  that  develops  from  independent  action.  Yet  he  was 
his  father's  favorite,  so  he  must  be  superior.  How  could  he 
maintain  this  position  of  superiority  in  the  family  without  the 
qualities  inherent  in  a  superior?  He  early  developed  a  behavior 
that  worked — the  stammer.  It  protected  him  from  criticism, 
from  comparison,  and  preserved  intact  a  well-expanded  ego. 

I  faced  him  at  the  end  of  eight  lessons  with  the  situation. 
He  winced,  hesitated,  and  then  said,  "you  are  partly  right." 
His  case  was  thoroughly  cleared  in  less  than  three  months.  He 
had  learned  a  new  point  of  view  toward  life,  in  which  the  stam- 
mer is  not  needed.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  change  the 
home  situation,  but  to  understand  it  gives  you  great  power  in 
negating  its  influence. 

This  is  the  case  with  a  very  likable  Russian  boy  of  eleven, 
an  only  child,  superior  in  intelligence,  doing  well  with  most  of 
his  school  work.  His  older  sister  died  of  tuberculosis  just  before 
he  was  born  and  the  father  and  mother  have  lived  in  dread 
of  losing  their  Leo.  He  rules  them  both.  They  wait  on  him  and 
"Leo  doesn't  want  it,"  is  sufficient  reason  for  any  shortcoming. 
The  father  washed  and  dressed  him  in  the  morning  for  fear  he 
would  be  late;  took  him  to  the  movies  five  or  six  times  a  week 
because  Leo  says  the  movies  make  him  "so  smart."  He  never 
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goes  to  bed  before  eleven  o'clock  because  he  says  he  can't 
go  to  sleep.  He  refuses  to  eat  what  his  mother  cooks  when  he 
is  in  need  of  money,  because  then  his  mother  gives  him  fifteen 
cents  so  that  he  will  eat  the  food. 

Visit  after  visit  to  the  home  has  finally  resulted  in  his 
dressing  himself.  The  washing  is  still  not  too  noticeable,  and 
the  movies  still  reign  supreme  in  spite  of  repeated  promises. 
But  the  boy  himself  is  beginning  to  develop  the  idea  that  he 
has  the  power  within  himself  to  grow,  that  he  does  not  want 
to  be  babied,  and  that  he  can  refuse  to  go  to  the  show  even  if 
his  father  urges  him.  An  understanding  of  the  home  has 
brought  with  it  a  better  understanding  of  his  mental  reactions 
and  how  to  alter  them. 

The  study  of  case  after  case  proves  most  conclusively  that 
trying  to  cure  stammering  without  understanding  the  cause  of 
the  stammering  is  like  trying  to  cure  an  ulcerated  tooth  by 
putting  a  hot  raisin  on  the  gum  or  holding  the  mouth  full  of 
whiskey.  It  is  like  trying  to  cure  neuritis  in  the  feet  by  soak- 
ing them  in  hot  epsom  salts  while  the  tonsils  continue  to  pour 
poison  into  the  system. 

True,  in  speech  class  we  must  relieve  the  situation — we 
must  prove  to  the  child  that  he  can  talk.  We  must  remove  the 
dread  of  speaking.  But  this  alone  will  not  permanently  effect  a 
cure.  The  child  must  be  convinced  that  his  feeling  of  inferi- 
ority is  false,  and  acquire  a  consciousness  of  equality — a  sensi- 
ble attitude  toward  life. 

His  discouragement  in  speech  as  well  as  in  other  situations 
must  be  changed  to  hope.  His  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  position  of  preeminence  must  be  changed  into  a  pleas- 
ure in  usefulness  for  the  common  good.  Experiences  must  con- 
vince him  that  he  need  have  no  dread  of  criticism  or  comparison 
or  ratings,  but  that  much  more  joy  comes  from  contributing  to 
others'  pleasure.  These  attitudes  can  never  be  developed  by 
preaching  or  by  punishment;  only  by  such  manipulating  of 
situations  as  will  bring  about  experiences  that  carry  the  desired 
feeling  attitudes  with  them. 

How  can  we  plan  these  manipulations  if  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  unconscious  mental  processes  that  have  created  the 
stammer?  To  case  histories  should  be  added  the  patience  of 
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Job,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  intuitive  understanding  of 
the  great  seers  of  the  East,  and  the  humble  heart  of  the  seeker 
after  truth  by  the  one  who  would  attempt  to  correct  the  stam- 
merer. 
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THE  CONDITIONING  OF  PERSONALITY  BY 
SPEECH  DEFECTS^ 

Orville  C.  Miller 

Northwest   Missouri  State   Teachers  College 

If  man  had  not  had  to  breathe  the  air  and  swallow  food 
and  drink  in  order  to  sustain  life  it  is  highly  probable  that 
vocal  speech  would  never  have  been  known  nor  its  valuable 
medium,  articulate  language,  ever  have  been  invented,  nor 
this  paper  ever  have  been  occasioned. 

In  short,  we  know  that  man  is  not  capable  of  articulate 
language  because  he  has  any  special  muscles  or  organs  innately 
provided  him  for  the  purpose  of  vocal  speech,  but  rather  be- 
cause he  has  learned  a  specialized  use  or  "overlaid  functioning" 
of  certain  neuro-muscular  systems  which  ordinarily  act  in  a 
manner  purely  biological.  Now,  so  long  as  this  invented  and 
learned  secondary  process  operates  in  harmony  with  those 
primarily  biological  all  is  well;  but  whenever  this  secondary 
one  interrupts  or  disturbs  the  operation  of  the  others,  diffi- 
culties of  a  highly  complex  nature  result.  It  is  with  this  cir- 
cumstance and  its  conditioning  effect  upon  personality  that 
we  wish  to  deal  in  this  paper. 

First,  however,  we  must  make  certain  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  angle  from  which  the  author  intends  to 
approach  his  subject  and,  second,  we  must  undertake  to  clarify 
certain  terms  involved.  Only  after  these  matters  are  under- 
stood can  we  proceed  to  our  discussion  proper  with  its  citation 
of  illustrative  cases  and  the  drawing  of  final  conclusions. 

Bryng  Bryngelson,  in  his  article  on  Personality  Changes,^ 
takes  the  following  premise  as  the  point  from  which  he  launches 
his  interesting  discussion: 

"Admitting  speech  to  be  the  important  social  instrument  that 
it  is,  we  recognize  that  those  who  are  incapable  of  using  it  effectively 
— i.e.,  'speech  defectives' — -will  naturally  reveal  a  great  deal  of  poor 
mental  hygiene;  in  the  first  place,  those  who  are  denied  a  normal 
speech  outlet  because  of  an  organic  or  structural  disorder  find  them- 

^A  revision  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Psychology  Section  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  the  society's  national  convention 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  2,  1931. 

'^The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  2,  April,  1928. 
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selves  faced  with  a  serious  problem  of  social  adjustment;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  those  who  are  socially  mal-ad justed  by  causes  other 
than  organic  or  structural  disorder  manifest  this  mal-ad justment  in 
their  defect  of  voice  in  speech." 

Mr.  Bryngelson  deals  with  the  second  element  in  this 
premise.  It  shall  be  the  author's  purpose  in  this  paper  to  deal 
v^^ith  the  first,  namely:  the  socio-introversive  conditioning  of 
personality  by  speech  defects  taken  as  an  independent  agency 
in  themselves,  the  premise^ — that  emotional  complexes  of  a 
high-strung  neurotic  and  pathological  personality  are  perhaps 
often  the  true  cause  of  the  speech  defects — being  granted. 
We  shall  not,  then,  undertake  to  deal  with  the  causal  relation 
of  implicit  personality  complexes  to  their  resultant  outward 
manifestation  in  speech  defects,  but  rather  with  the  overt 
changes  in  personality  due  to  the  social  complexes  and  the 
added  and  modified  neurological  complexes  caused  by  the 
speech  defect. 

Speech  we  know  to  be  a  process  of  emotional,  intellectual, 
and  physical  socio-adjustment.  Looked  at  from  a  bio-linguistic 
standpoint,  we  have  found  it  to  imply  a  highly  developed  and 
complex  secondary  or  overlaid  functioning,  for  purposes  of 
social  control,  of  a  vast  neuro-muscular  system^  (sometimes 
neuro-glandular  as  well).  Its  original  and  primary  function 
is  the  control,  for  purely  biological  or  vegitative  purposes,  of 
certain  of  the  most  vital  organs  in  the  human  body,  i.e.,  the 
organs  of  breathing,  swallowing,  and  chewing.  But  the  func- 
tion of  these  vital  life-sustaining  organs,  particularly  breath- 
ing, is  directly  tied  up  with  still  other  vital  functions  such  as 
that  of  blood  circulation,  et  cetera.  All  are  the  component 
agencies  which  manifest  the  individual's  neurological  com- 
plexes which  are,  according  to  Dean  Seashore,  "the  result  of 
inhibited  instinctive  action"^  known  in  this  primal  expressive 
form  as  emotion. 

As  this  bio-linguistic  process  becomes  more  and  more 
highly  developed  through  its  conscious  and  intentional  modifi- 
cation it  takes  on  the  form  of  a  series  of  phonative  and  ges- 
tural symbols  which,  when  readily  interpreted  and  used  with 

'^Introduction  to  Psychology,  p.  325.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1924. 
^This  speech  mechanism  includes  more  than  one  hundred  muscles  located  in 
the  area  of  the  body  extending  from  the  pelvis  to  the  top  of  the  head. 
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purpose,  become  speech^  whereby  one  individual  controls  the 
intellectual,  physical,  and  emotional  reactions  of  others.  The 
whole  bio-linguistic  speech  process  forms  the  index  to  that 
integrated  original  and  learned  neuro -muscular  activity  (again 
often  neuro- glandular  as  well)  which  we  term  personality.^ 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  we  shall  consider  speech 
defects  to  mean  any  organic  or  functional  disorder  of  the 
organs  employed  in  the  process  of  articulate  phonation. 

Thus  we  recognize  a  most  intimate  and  definite  relation- 
ship existent  between  fundamentally  biological  functions,  the 
expression  of  emotions,  the  development  of  speech- — normal  or 
defective — and  the  very  nature  of  personality  and  its  varied 
process  of  manifestation.  This  being  true,  most  psychologists 
have  readily  granted  that  any  emotional  complex  may  well  be 
expected  to  manifest  itself  extrovertly  in  some  speech  complex 
(defect),  but  our  present  question  is:  Does  it  not  also  follow 
that  a  speech  defect  might  logically  be  expected  to  express  it- 
self introvertly  by  complicating  and  adding  to  the  emotional 
complexes  of  which  the  speech  defect,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  is  the  outward  manifestation? 

It  is  estimated  that  fully  five  per  cent  of  our  school  chil- 
dren have  some  form  of  speech  defect,'^  i.e.,  that  at  least  an 
average  of  one  in  every  class  room  in  the  nation  is  defective  in 
his  speech,  or  that  there  are  approximately  1,237,073  of  our 
public  school  children  who  are  speech  defectives.^  Do  these  de- 
fective speech  "kiddies"  enjoy  the  same  opportunity  for  free 
and  normal  growth  of  personality  which  is  the  privilege  of 
those  of  normal  speech?  NO!  says  Doctor  Blanton,  noted  child 

^Cf.  O'Neill,  James  M.  and  Weaver,  Andrew  T.,  The  Elements  of  Speech, 
p.  8.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1928.  Cf.  also,  Bellows,  Henry  A. 
(Vice  President,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.),  Broadcasting  and 
Speech  Habits,  p.  246,  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  2, 
April,  1931;  and  Myers,  Chester  J.,  Speech  Defined,  The  Journal  of  Expres- 
sion, Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  June,  1930. 

^C/.  among  others,  Floyd  H.  Allport,  Social  Psychology,  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1924;  and  Raymond  H.  Wheeler,  The  Science  of  Psychology, 
New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1929. 

''^Smiley  Blanton,  Influence  of  Speech  upon  the  Intellect  and  Emotions, 
The  Journal  of  Expression,  September,  1927 ;  and  some  estimate  as  high  as  ten 
per  cent — National  Convention,  American  Society  for  the  Study  of  Disorders 
of  Speech,  January  1,  1931. 

^World  Almanac,  1931. 
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guidance  specialist.  "One  must  have,"  he  continues,  "normal 
speech  in  order  that  the  emotional  life  may  develop  properly, 
and  one  must  have  normal  speech  also  if  the  intellectual  life 
is  to  develop  properly."^ 

Case  /i<^ 

"The  first  time  Albert  Steaman  entered  the  Speech  Room  at 
the  Cartel  School,"  so  his  case  history  states,  "he  came  with  his 
father.  The  child,  then  six  years  old,  began  climbing  over  the  tops 
of  the  desks,  up  one  aisle  and  down  another,  grinning  and  staring 
at  me  all  the  time,  and  making  queer  guttural  noises  in  his  throat, 
then  frequently  laughing  aloud  at  nothing  at  all.  Finally  he  came 
right  to  me,  grinned  in  my  face  and  blinked  his  eyes  and  attempted 
to  say  something  to  me  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 

"The  father  brought  him  to  speech  class  because  the  first  grade 
teacher,  in  a  room  with  forty  other  children,  had  been  unable  to 
accomplish  anything  at  all.  She  reported  that  he  constantly  put  his 
hands  on  the  children,  talked  out  or  attempted  to,  at  any  time, 
stamped  his  feet,  and  made  queer  sounds,  was  stubborn,  refused  to 
take  orders  or  directions  and  to  get  in  line  with  the  others.  She 
brought  him  to  the  principal's  office  and  while  there  he  walked 
around  the  room  on  all  fours,  and  then  went  over  and  put  his  head 
into  the  waste  basket.  The  father  wondered  if  the  child  were  normal. 
He  was  given  a  Binet  test  and  ranked  well  above  normal. 

"Acting  upon  the  father's  request,  he  was  given  private  lessons 
in  speech  correction.  A  possible  easier  outlet  was  presented  to  him, 
he  accepted  it,  tried  it,  and  found  that  it  could  be  used.  He  soon 
was  able  to  talk  slowly  and  deliberately.  As  a  result  all  his  muscular 
actions  and  his  work  with  a  group,"  the  case  history  concludes,  "have 
become  normal."  He  is  now  a  normal  personality. 

Doctor  Davis,  the  noted  San  Francisco  dental  surgeon, 
states  that  "there  is  perhaps  no  greater  economic  or  social 
handicap  to  an  individual  than  the  psychical  depression  and  the 
development  of  an  inferiority  complex  due  to  the  various  forms 
of  speech  defects.  Occurring,  as  it  does,  at  an  impressionable 
age  (statistics  shov^f  that  the  majority  of  speech  defects  develop 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  eight),  these  children  v^ith  de- 
fective speech  become  subject  to   ridicule  and  mockery  by 

"Blanton,  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

'^"Cases  I  and  II  were  released  for  this  article  by  Clara  B.  Stoddard,  Super- 
visor of  Speech  Improvement,  Detroit  Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan.  The 
italics  used  in  the  second  case  are  those  of  the  author  of  this  paper. 
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their  thoughtless  companions  and  there  develops,  in  addition 
to  the  defect  in  speech,  a  perversion  of  the  central  mechanism 
as  well  as  of  the  peripheral,  until  subconsciously  the  patient 
dreads  to  speak  at  all."^^ 

Judge  Lindsay  says  of  the  speech  defective,  "In  school 
he  is  often  silent,  refusing  to  answer — preferring  to  be  thought 
ignorant,  or  to  remain  ignorant  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  laughed  at  in  order  to  ask  the  necessary  questions  for 
the  information. "^- 

Case  II 

Let  us  read  from  another  case  history.  "When  Jennie  entered 
the  Mantel  Institute  she  was  very  desirous  of  hiding  her  speech 
defect.  She  was  a  truant  and  when  brought  before  the  girls'  counse- 
lor would  produce  all  manner  of  written  excuses  but  would  not  talk. 
Her  scholarship  record  was  very  low,  due  to  her  refusal  to  recite  in 
her  classes.  No  teacher  as  yet  was  aware  of  her  speech  defect.  She 
was  considered  by  her  teachers  to  be  defiant  and  stubborn.  After  a 
case  of  truancy  she  was  called  to  the  office  and,  as  usual,  refused  to 
talk  but  pretended  to  faint.  The  teacher  in  charge  just  ignored  her 
and  upon  her  'recovery'  asked  why  she  had  done  it.  At  that  she  got  a 
pencil  and  paper  and  wrote  that  she  had  done  it  because  she  stam- 
mered. 

"She  was  entered  in  the  speech  class  and  her  defect  was  cured. 
Since  then  her  entire  attitude  and  outlook  on  life  has  changed,"  so 
her  case  history  states.  "She  has  never  displayed  any  of  her  fits  of 
temper  or  defiance,  has  been  wilHng  to  recite  in  all  classes,  and  has 
not  skipped  school." 

Speech  disorders  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  socio- 
introversive  process  of  conditioning  personality.  First,  the 
speech  defective  becomes  overly  conscious  of  his  defect  when 
he  is  laughed  at  by  his  playmates,  regarded  with  chagrin  by 
his  kindred,  and  often  as  a  half  wit  to  be  pitied  and  shunned 
by  society  in  general.  Then  he  naturally  begins  to  regard  his 
speech  defect  as  a  handicap,  and  becomes  negative  and  super- 
sensitive. He  pulls  away  from  his  associates  and  lets  his  mind 
dwell  upon  his  defect,  often  magnifying  it  far  beyond  what  it 
really  is.  He  loses  confidence  in  himself,  he  feels  that  he  is 

^^Defective  Speech  in  Children,  in  Cable,  Cultural  and  Scientific  Speech  Edu- 
cation Today,  Boston:   Expression  Co.,   1930. 

^-Ben  B.  Lindsay,  The  Revolt  of  Modern  Youth,  New  York:  Boni  and 
Liveright,  1925. 
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marked  for  defeat,  that  he  is  but  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of 
life,  that  everyone  laughs  at  him,  that  no  one  wants  him 
around,  that  he  is  merely  borne  with  and  pitied  or  always  pub- 
licly held  up  to  ridicule. 

"As  age  advances,  a  neurotic,  self-conscious  warping  of 
personality  takes  place — a  physical  depression  with  such  limi- 
tation of  social  activity  as  to  render  the  individual  unfit  for 
normal  achievement.  The  result  is  the  establishment  of  a 
vicious  circle,  often  causing  grave  neuroses  with  the  sequelae 
which  follow  in  their  wake."^^ 

Case  III^^ 

The  history  states  that  this  was  "a  case  of  long  standing.  The 
girl  was  sixteen  years  old.  She  was  very  conscious  of  her  defect  and 
had  become  overly  sensitive  about  it.  This  fact  was  stamped  on 
her  face. 

"When  she  was  a  child  of  six  she  lost  her  front  tooth.  She 
formed  the  habit  of  protruding  the  tip  of  her  tongue  through  the 
opening.  Her  lisp  was  set  up  and  all  sibilant  sounds  were  mis- 
sounded.  Her  parents  noticed  it  but  attributed  it  to  the  missing 
tooth.  When,  however,  she  had  all  of  her  second  teeth  and  still 
lisped,  the  family  started  ridiculing  her  'baby  talk.'  She  tried  very 
hard  to  speak  as  her  family  did,  but  could  not  and  her  personality 
began  to  change.  Instead  of  the  sunny-dispositioned  child  she  was 
becoming  irritant,  fretful,  selfish,  defiant,  quick  to  anger,  and  in- 
different to  counsel. 

"When  her  mother  reproved  her,  she  made  faces  at  her  back. 
When  her  brother  teased  her  she  slapped  and  pinched  him.  Once 
when  her  father  told  her  that  she  could  not  have  a  certain  pair  of 
gloves  that  she  admired  in  his  little  shop,  until  she  quit  talking  like 
a  baby,  she  stole  them.  When  he  punished  her,  she  ran  away  from 
home  and  was  gone  three  days.  At  another  time  when  her  mother 
told  her  that  she  could  spend  the  summer  with  her  aunt  in  Boston 
if  she  would  'quit  talking  baby  talk,'  the  girl  suddenly  cried  out:  'I 
can't,  I  can't!  You  know  I  can't,'  and  ran  into  the  bedroom,  where 
she  stayed  for  almost  two  days,  refusing  to  come  out  even  to  obtain 
food.  The  father  blamed  the  mother  for  humoring  her,  and  the 
mother  declared  her  folks  never  acted  like  that!  The  brother  faith- 
fully carried  home  all  the  uncomplimentary  remarks  that  he  heard 


^"-Ibid.,  p.  11. 

^*Reported  by  Dialla  C.  Miller,  graduate  student,  Columbia  University,  1928. 
The  italics  are  those  of  the  author  of  this  paper. 
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concerning  her  speech  and  chided  her  with  them  in  the  presence  of 
others. 

"One  day  the  girl  declared  that  she  would  give  him  'something 
to  talk  about,'  and  that  day  she  did  not  appear  at  school,  nor  for  a 
week  afterward.  The  delinquent  officer  called  at  her  home,  since  she 
would  explain  nothing,  and  her  father  declared  that  he  'would  send 
her  to  a  detention  home.'  Few  of  the  teachers  at  school  understood 
her.  They  passed  word  along  that  she  was  'a  bad  girl'  and  gossiped 
about  her  mis-deeds.  The  girls  in  school  pulled  away  from  her.  She 
had  no  friends  other  than  one  boy,  who  was  far  beneath  her  socially. 
but  who  wanted  to  take  her  to  a  show.  This  rather  humiliated  her 
than  pleased  her.  Last  year  she  failed  in  the  first  term's  work  and 
barely  passed  the  second,  although  she  has  an  I.Q.  of  120. 

"This  year  she  was  sent  in  to  be  examined  by  the  speech 
teacher.  The  teacher  who  sent  her  also  warned  the  correction 
teacher  that  she  was  'hopeless'  and  then  related  several  of  her 
escapades.  When  the  correction  teacher  discovered  that  her  speech 
defect  was  slight,  she  began  to  study  the  personality  of  the  girl  and 
made  a  visit  to  her  home  to  secure  her  history.  She  could  do  nothing 
with  the  girl,  however,  until  she  had  gained  her  confidence.  How  to 
do  this  was  the  problem! 

"At  the  end  of  the  second  lesson  the  correction  teacher  invited 
the  girl  to  have  lunch  with  her  at  a  little  tea-room.  The  girl  stared 
sullenly  at  her  and  then  flippantly  answered:  'Huh,  what'  you  athk 
me  for?  You  know  you  don't  want  me.  Nobody  doeth!'  Finally, 
after  the  fourth  lesson,  the  girl  went  to  the  tea-room  with  the  cor- 
rection teacher  and  had  lunch.  In  the  meantime  she  had  begun  to 
discover  how  slight  her  speech  trouble  was  and  that  she  could  cor- 
rect it  by  the  end  of  the  year  if  she  would  practice  the  corrective 
exercises  prescribed.  Then  followed  other  invitations  from  the  cor- 
rection teacher  to  go  to  shows,  to  the  museum  or  concerts  on  Sun- 
day afternoons,  all  of  which  were  eagerly  accepted.  As  all  this  trans- 
pired the  girl's  personality  was  being  made  over.  She  had  found  a 
friend  who  not  only  helped  to  set  her  speech  right  but  who  seemed 
to  like  her  in  spite  of  her  defect.  Seven  weeks  later  the  girl  could 
sound  perfectly  most  of  the  sibilants,  and  instead  of  the  hard  delin- 
quent look  in  her  eyes  there  was  a  girlish  carefreeness  and  a  happy 
eagerness."  Her  whole  personality  was  changed  for  the  better  with 
the  removal  of  the  shame  of  her  speech  defect. 

Greene  and  Wells^^  list,  among  others,  the  follov^^ing  re- 
sultant personality  characteristics  of  stutterers:  Introversion, 


^®C/.  The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Speech  Disorders.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1927. 
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procrastination,  offering  alibis,  weak  desires,  chronic  skepti- 
cism, pessimism,  sense  of  inferiority,  vanity  and  conceit,  pre- 
varication, selfishness,  laziness,  lack  of  congeniality  and 
sociability,  et  cetera,  which  are  possible  forerunners  of  sex  per- 
version, criminality,  and  generally  pathological  personalities. 
"As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  stutterer's  anticipation  of 
trouble  with  certain  words  he  encourages,"  these  authors  say, 
"the  habit  of  timely  prevarication.  The  habit  of  truth  cannot 
develop  naturally  in  a  child  if  there  is  a  condition  that  steadily 
interferes  with  telling  the  truth.  .  .  Perhaps  someone  asks  him 
what  he  has  in  his  pocket,  and  he  wants  to  say  'a  top,'  when 
suddenly  it  dawns  on  him,  'I  can't  say  a  top.'  And  so  he  says 
'handkerchief.'  Every  stutterer  indulges  more  or  less  in  this 
prevarication  without  any  intention  or  desire  to  be  dishonest," 
as  in  the  case  of  the  boy  who  lost  his  job: 

Case  IV 

"It  was  his  duty  to  answer  the  telephone  in  the  outer  office; 
and  one  day  someone  asked  him  if  his  employer  was  in.  'No,  the 
boss  is  not  in,'  he  replied,  although  looking  directly  at  him  through 
the  doorway  to  the  inner  office.  After  he  had  hung  up  the  telephone 
receiver  his  employer  asked,  'Why  did  you  say  I  wasn't  in?'  The 
boy  explained  that  he  couldn't  say  'Yes,'  and  feeling  that  he  must 
say  something  he  said  'No.'  "^^ 

We  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  speech  defects,  as 
well  as  being  the  outward  sign  of  an  inner  emotional  complex 
(or  changing  personality),  often  in  themselves  lead  to  unsocial 
behavior  and  to  the  conditioning  of  personality  by  socially 
provoked  introversions.  It  is  true  that  as  Blanton,  Pillsbury,^^ 
and  others  have  told  us,  speech  defects  are  the  symptoms  of  an 
approaching  diseased  personality;  but  they  are  also  such  a 
means  for  the  accentuation  of  this  approach  to  a  pathological 
change  in  personality  that  they  actually  become  an  independent 
agency  of  no  little  import  in  the  provocation  of  this  person- 
ality conditioning. 

The  work  of  the  speech  psychiatrist  and  others  interested 


^""Ibid.,  p.  IS. 

'^'^Cf.  Smiley  Blanton,  Stuttering,  in  Drummond  (Ed.),  Studies  in  Rhetoric 
and  Public  Speaking.,  p.  253,  Century  Company,  New  York,  1925;  W.  B.  Pills- 
bury,  Essentials  of  Psychology,  p.  277,  The  Macrnillan  Co.,  New  York,  1924; 
and  Blanton,  Ibid.,  p.  7, 
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in  the  psychological  aspect  of  speech  and  speech  pathology 
should,  then,  be  much  more  than  the  primary  effort  at  speech 
correction.  One  of  its  greatest  objectives  should  rather  be  an 
effort  at  the  prevention  of  greater  mal-effects,  i.e.,  the  condi- 
tioning of  personality  by  the  socio-introversive  actions  of 
speech  defects. 
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THE  YOUNG  STUTTERING  CHILD  AND  ITS 
TRAINING^ 

Max  Nadoleczny 

University  of  Munich 
Germany 

The  task  to  report  on  the  stuttering  child  demands  a  sum- 
mary of  the  most  important  experiences  and  theories  on  how 
stuttering  develops. 

In  the  year  1894  Gutzmann  wrote  of  the  small  child,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Blume,  that  ''its  understanding  of  the  spoken 
word  is  much  more  developed  than  its  spontaneous  speech.  The 
difference  between  its  understanding  and  its  speech  ability 
causes  the  child  great  difficulties."  "Often  it  makes  mistakes 
in  speaking,  hesitates,  repeats  beginning  sounds  and  syllables  in 
order  to  force  out  the  words,  and  gets  gradually  into  the  habit  of 
repeating  words  and  initial  syllables  of  words.  And  so  from 
small,  almost  imperceptible  beginnings  the  disorder  develops." 
And  in  1905  Gutzmann  used  a  more  psychological  term  when 
he  said,  "The  development  of  the  sound  images  of  words  pre- 
cedes by  far  that  of  the  kinesthetic  images  of  words."  These 
atactic  speech  movements  of  the  first  spontaneous  speech  lead 
to  stammering  (word  stammering),  and  with  repeated  starts 
and  with  augmentation  of  the  movements  of  articulation  it 
leads,  with  all  children,  to  stuttering.  The  difference  between 
the  passing  physiological  stuttering  and  permanent  one  develop- 
,ing  from  it,  is  that  in  the  latter  case  the  emotional  hindrance 
,of  discharge  is  greater  than  in  the  normal  child.  "We  find, 
accordingly,  a  physiological  stammering  as  well  as  a  physio- 
logical stuttering.  Furthermore,  he  speaks  of  the  influence  of 
the  emotions  and  manner  of  speech  upon  stuttering.  May  it  be 
said,  in  this  connection,  that  Tromner  rightfully  rejects  the  ex- 
pression ataxic  as  it  denotes  the  derailment  of  impulse  on  the 
way  to  the  aim.  Therefore  ataxic  is  loss  of  the  formerly  cor- 
rectly formed  movement,  as  happens  in  softening  of  the  brain. 

After  Denhardt  had  already  stated  in  1890  that  he  ex- 

•"■Written  for  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech,  held  in  San  Francisco,  California,  November  27,  28,  and 
29,  1930.  Translated  and  read  at  the  convention  by  Mrs.  Hedwig  Sporleder, 
Mill  Valley,  California. 
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plained  stuttering  as  a  result  of  ideas  intervening  with  speech, 
and  had  also  pointed  out  its  heredity,  he  wrote  in  1895:  "In 
most  cases  the  beginning  of  stuttering  goes  back  to  earliest 
childhood,  the  time  when  the  psyche  is  most  capable  of  regis- 
tering permanent  impressions,  when  reasoning  which  could 
place  a  check  on  disturbing  ideas  is  still  undeveloped,  and 
speech  ability  is  insufficiently  trained  and  stabilized.  Directly 
in  regard  to  this,  some  people  have  voiced  their  objections  by 
stating  that  my  explanation  of  stuttering  presupposes  more 
reflection  and  attention  upon  speech  action  than  one  could 
expect  of  a  young  child.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  people 
underestimate  the  activity  of  the  mind  of  the  child  who,  in- 
deed, projects  himself  into  the  world  of  thought  and  things 
with  surprising  rapidity.  He  describes  his  three-year-old  little 
daughter  who,  after  a  scare  (on  the  basis  of  inherited  predis- 
position), stuttered  when  saying  Mama.  Her  mother  showed 
her  the  ugliness  of  it  in  the  mirror.  Immediately  the  child  put 
her  hand  over  her  mouth  and  would  not  say  Mama  again.  She 
said  "Papa"  instead,  and  if  forced,  clonically  "Mma-ma."  To 
my  knowledge  this  is  the  first  description  of  a  voluntary  co- 
movement  and  choice  of  words  of  a  three-year-old  child.  It  is 
remarkable  how  wrong  psychologically  the  mother  treated  the 
child,  because  Denhardt  had  always  emphasized  the  psycho- 
logical treatment  of  the  stutterer. 

To  refer  again  to  the  co-movements  let  me  state  that  Gutz- 
mann,  in  1898,  already  recognized  their  partly  voluntary 
origin:  "The  development  of  such  co-movements  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  patient  notices  that  he  can  speak  the  difficult 
syllable  much  easier  after  a  certain  effort  that  he  makes  volun- 
tarily. Therefore  certain  co-movements  are  not  co-movements 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  for  they  are  used  by  the  patient 
himself  to  hide  his  stuttering  or  to  overcome  it  through  these 
efforts."  Then  Gutzmann  points  out  the  compulsion  that  exists 
in  co-movements,  and  also  points  out  the  involuntary  co-move- 
ments. 

Tromner  recently  defined  these  as  counter  movements 
against  the  blocking  of  fluent  speech.  They  would  only  have 
effect,  he  says,  if  they  would  help  towards  overcoming  the 
speech  blocking.  They  are  no  "co-actions,"  for  they  lack  the 
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objective  and  direct  aim  which  are  the  signs  of  willful  action. 
Also,  the  willfulness  of  the  interjections  was  well  recog- 
nized in  1893  by  Gutzmann.  They,  too,  "were  apparently  put 
in  to  overcome  the  blocking,"  (as  also  are  certain  co-move- 
ments). In  1898  he  wrote,  "The  interjections  are  really  noth- 
ing else  but  co-movements,  which  aim  to  make  speech  easy. 
The  stutterer  has  found  in  some  way  that  his  interjection  helps 
him  over  certain  blocking  of  speech  and  he  naturally  uses  it." 
In  1911  he  said  that  the  development  of  the  co-movements 
"could  be  explained  in  that  the  patient  tries  to  overcome  with 
a  jerk  the  speech  blocking  through  these  co-movements.  The 
interjections  belong  to  these  motor  disturbances." 

On  the  tenth  of  November,  1910  Oscar  Aronsohn  said,  in 
a  lecture  before  the  Berlin  Society  of  Psychiatry:  "In  stutter- 
ing, the  fluency  of  speech  is  interrupted  absolutely  voluntarily 
for  a  very  plausible  reason  and  the  interruption  is  the  product 
of  psychic  conflict,"  which  consists  in  that  the  stutterer  cannot 
say  what  he  is  practically  compelled  to  express  from  within 
quickly  and  vividly — as  long  as  he  feels  that  he  cannot  say  it 
with  the  necessary  poise."  This  conflict,  "no  matter  how  differ- 
ent the  situation,  is  always  the  same."  This  rule  of  a  uniform 
aetiological  basis  applies  "without  doubt  also  to  the  cases  of 
stuttering  which  develop  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  year  of 
childhood." 

In  1912  Hopfner,  too,  in  the  same  sense  defined  as  ataxy 
(motor  uncertainty  would  be  better),  the  stuttering  in  which 
there  are  repetitions  at  the  time  of  the  grammatical  logical 
speech  development,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  disorder  be- 
comes fixed  by  paying  attention  to  the  mechanics  instead  of  to 
the  contents  of  speech.  In  the  fully  developed  stuttering  one 
should  especially  consider  that  the  stutterer  has  a  "conscious- 
ness of  the  disorder"  (Storungsbewusstsein),  a  definition 
which,  according  to  his  description,  is  about  the  same  as  what 
Kraepelin  in  1904  called  the  expectation-neurosis.  In  the  same 
year  of  1912,  Gutzmann  took  a  critical  stand  in  connection 
with  his  thesis  for  the  doctor's  degree.  He  said  that  at  that 
time  he  had  "not  observed  one  characteristic  item,"  namely, 
that  in  the  speech  development  of  every  child  three  to  four 
years  old  there  exists  a  great  difference  between  the  will  to 
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speak  and  the  ability  to  do  so.  This  leads  often  at  first  to  a  sim- 
ple repetition  of  the  initial  syllable,  later  to  a  pressure  on  the 
open  vowel.  "I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Aronsohn  who,  to  my 
knowledge,  expressed  for  the  first  time  clearly  the  opinion  that 
the  first  beginnings  of  the  stuttering  evil  of  the  three-to-four- 
year-old  child  are  purely  voluntary.  The  children  repeat  the 
initial  syllables  of  the  intended  sentence  or  word  because  they 
haven't  the  expression  ready  for  what  they  want  to  say.  One 
could  not  speak  of  a  genuine  spasm  at  this  time."  One  should 
help  the  child  to  find  the  right  expression.  Especially  does  he 
mention  predisposition,  and  states  that  only  when  it  exists,  is 
imitation  dangerous.  Then  he  describes  the  further  development 
"when  repetitions  which  were  voluntary  at  first  become  habit 
and  make  their  appearance  against  the  will." 

In  1902  Gutzmann  already  had  suggested,  in  his  division 
of  the  stutterers  into  three  groups,  a  line  of  development  of 
stuttering.  He  showed  the  following  groups:  (1)  inattentive 
children,  (2)  those  that  talk  worse  when  repeating  after  some 
one,  and  (3)  those  with  fear  of  certain  sounds  and  fear  of 
speaking.  These  are  mostly  grown-ups.  In  building  up  this 
theory  further  he  speaks  in  1913  of  the  following  stages  of  stut- 
tering, namely:  (1)  voluntary  repeating  (iterative  form, 
1911)  which  Hopfner  later  called  primary  ataxy;  (2)  Pressing 
and  straining,  purely  voluntary  according  to  Aronsohn,  which 
may  be  suppressed  by  attention.  This  may  stay  with  a  child 
up  into  his  twelfth  or  fourteenth  year.  (Hopfner  calls  it  secon- 
dary ataxy)]  (3)  The  condition  where  the  focussing  of  atten- 
tion aggravates  the  evil;  (4)  fear  of  speech,  states  of  fear, 
faulty  ideas.  He  speaks  of  Spira  vitiosa  in  contrast  to  a  circu- 
lus  vitiosus,  hence  an  augmentation  of  the  evil. 

In  the  same  year  of  1913  Tromner  gave  his  lecture.  Stut- 
tering an  Obsession  Neurosis,  which  is  almost  never  mentioned, 
though  it  is  the  best  lecture  of  that  time  on  stuttering.  He  em- 
phasizes heredity  and  believes  that  the  essence  of  stuttering 
is  the  "blocking  of  the  sound  passage."  He  points  out  the  de- 
pendence upon  ideas  and  mentions  "the  first  stage  of  pure 
sound  blocking,  occurring  mostly  in  children,  which  develops 
because  of  clumsiness  of  speech,  based  on  psycho-motor  in- 
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disposition  or  cerebral  weakness — hindrances  which  gradually 
became  fixed  as  compulsions,  and  finally  pathological  habit." 
And  "generally  I  agree  with  Gutzmann — that  the  primary 
pivot  point  of  the  whole  disturbance  is  not  the  fear  but  that 
there  are  chiefly  psycho-motor  disturbances  on  a  neuropathic 
basis;  but  concerning  the  essentials  I  differ  with  him."  Tromner 
thinks  that  one  could  interpret  Kussmaul's  definition  of  the 
spastic  coordination  neurosis  as  "spastic  ataxy." 

The  definition  therefore,  may  be  "misleading."  "Kuss- 
maul's own  ingenious  description  of  stuttering  makes  one 
think  that  his  definition  was  not  to  establish  the  essence  of  the 
disorder."  (Namely,  in  the  wrong  sense  mentioned  above.) 

In  the  same  year  of  1913  a  book  written  by  Froschels  ap- 
peared. Froschels  believes,  with  Denhardt,  that  the  cause  of 
stuttering  lies  in  being  conscious  of  a  speech  disorder.  He, 
too,  distinguishes  three  periods  that  he  thinks  are  the  rule  in 
the  gradually  developing  stuttering.  (1)  Pure  repetition;  co- 
movements  lacking,  child  four  to  seven  years  old.  (2)  Exag- 
gerated movements,  co-movements  lacking,  child  six  to  ten 
years  old.  (3)  There  is  straining  and  pressing;  co-movements, 
mostly  after  the  eleventh  year.  Later  Froschels  is  not  as  exact 
in  limiting  the  stages  to  ages,  and  he  developed  the  theory  of 
the  chronological  succession  of  periods  of  clonic,  tonic,  and 
clonic-tonic  symptoms,  designating  the  latter  as  a  later  form 
up  to  the  concealed  (Kaschierten)  stuttering  which  Treitel 
already,  in  1894,  had  described  minutely  as  "inner  stuttering." 

Finally,  in  1928,  Flatau  pointed  out,  on  the  basis  of  obser- 
vations made  in  Berlin,  that  in  many  cases  (he  reports  of  more 
than  thirty  cases)  a  single  apparently  very  simple  early  symp- 
tom was  noticed:  "some  sounds  voiced  or  unvoiced  were 
drawn  out."  There  could  be  observed  neither  excitement  nor 
embarrassment,  nor  spasmodic  movement.  The  children 
quietly  took  their  time  in  speaking  and  "in  some  cases  it 
seemed  as  if  the  child  enjoyed  this  way  of  speaking."  On  the 
basis  of  my  observations  with  300  stutterers,  they  began  stut- 
tering by: 

(a)  repeating    96=32% 

(b)  straining  or  drawing  out  sounds 124=41.3% 
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(c)  repeating  and  straining 80:=26.7% 

Developed  were: 

(1)  Through  fright  or  accident,  50=16.66%.  These  were 

distributed  as  follows: 

(a)  =  18  cases;  (b)  -13  cases;  (c)—  19  cases. 

(2)  Through  imitation,  17  =  5.66%.  These  were  distrib- 

uted as  follows: 

(a)  =  7  cases;  (b)--  :5  cases;  (c)  =  5  cases. 

(3)  Through    contagious    diseases,    20=6.66%.    These 

were  distributed  as  follows: 

(a)  =  S  cases;   (b)^9  cases;   (c)=6  cases. 
The  remainder — 213  cases — were  without  known  cause. 

Among  the  more  than  seventy  young  stuttering  children 
closely  observed  by  me,  more  than  half  of  them  started  stutter- 
ing by  repeating;  more  than  one-fourth  by  repeating  and  strain- 
ing; and  the  remainder  by  straining  and  drawing  out  sounds. 
Therefore  I  cannot  agree  with  the  theory  of  the  chronological 
development  of  the  different  stages  of  stuttering  according  to  a 
regular  course.  Though  the  development  from  straining  into 
other  forms  of  the  gradually  developing  stuttering  surely  oc- 
curs often,  yet  it  is  not  the  rule.  In  1926  I  wrote  in  my  text- 
book on  Corrective  Speech,  "Stuttering  would  not  be  a  neuro- 
sis if  it  would  fit  into  a  conventional  pattern  of  development." 

From  about  the  end  of  the  last  century  up  to  the  World 
War,  a  movement  developed  in  the  entire  field  of  medicine 
which  emphasized  the  psychic  conditions  more  than  was  the 
case  in  the  preceding  generation,  the  time  of  outspoken  ma- 
terialism. It  is  well  known  that  the  movement  of  psychoanaly- 
sis stood  at  the  head  of  it,  Gutzmann  never  followed  this  move- 
ment blindly  but  his  outlook  became  broader  through  rich  per- 
sonal experiences  and  the  influence  of  the  turning  toward  the 
psychic  in  medicine,  as  Hansen  has  rightfully  emphasized  only 
recently.  How  far  back  the  beginnings  of  this  philosophy  of 
his  do  reach  I  have  shown  above.  In  his  works  the  patho-physio- 
logical  symptoms  (coordination)  and  the  patho-psychological 
symptoms  (neurosis)  of  stuttering  are  considered.  The  defini- 
tion, "spastic  coordination  neurosis,"  embraces  both  theories. 
But  Gutzmann  never  advanced  a  "theory  of  spasms,"  and  it  is 
unbelievable  that  anyone  could  misunderstand  him  so. 
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Notwithstanding  the  description  of  the  beginning  of  stut- 
tering in  the  young  child  as  given  in  the  scientific  literature, 
the  question  of  how  the  small  child  that  repeats  syllables  or 
words  becomes  a  stutterer  is  not  yet  solved.  One  can  seek  an 
answer  to  it  on  the  ground  of  experiences  one  believes  such 
child  to  have  had  and  which  lead  one  to  a  certain  philosophy. 
But  there  is  the  danger  of  overlooking  facts  and  also  of  exag- 
gerating and  misusing  them  in  order  to  create  a  theory  of  ex- 
planation. I  shall  not  walk  the  road  of  hypothesis,  nor  theories, 
but  shall  bring  facts  based  on  my  observations  and  notes  in 
order  to  solve  this  question. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
stuttering  small  child  it  was  necessary  to  examine  an  equal 
number  of  nonstuttering  children. 

We  know  that  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  stutterers  are 
burdened  with  the  disorder  by  inheritance.-  But  among  the 
small  children  examined  by  me  there  were  more  than  fifty  per 
cent.  The  father  more  often  than  the  mother  had  stuttered, 
but  more  relatives  of  the  mother  than  of  the  father  stut- 
tered. The  higher  number  of  cases  of  heredity  in  comparison 
with  former  findings  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
learned  a  more  thorough  way  of  research.  However,  we  learn 
more  about  the  family  on  the  mother's  side  than  on  the  father's 
because  we  mostly  question  the  mother,  and  she  usually  knows 
more  about  her  own  family  than  her  husband's.  I  believe  that 
with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  family  hsitory  of  the 
father  the  percentage  of  heredity  would  be  even  higher  than 
fifty  per  cent.  Among  the  children  whose  speech  is  normal  I 
have  found  only  twelve  to  thirteen  per  cent  of  stutterers  in 
the  family.  One-fifth  of  the  stuttering  small  children  had  stut- 
tering sisters  or  brothers.  Because  of  this  fact  and  further- 
more because  stuttering  occurs  in  parents  one  may  think 
that  imitation  is  the  cause.  But  one  should  not  forget  that 
it  was  mostly  in  their  youth  that  the  parents  stuttered;  also, 
that  there  are  stutterers  among  the  relatives  that  the  children 
do  not  know.  Furthermore,  it  is  shown  in  my  statistics  of  1000 
cases  than  there  are  209%,  that  is,  more  than  twice  the  num- 

~Cf.  The  statement  by  Earl  W.  Wells  (pp.  412-413)  that  "Stammering,  as  such, 
is  not  inherited." — The  Editor, 
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ber,  in  families  in  which  there  are  no  stuttering  brothers  or 
sisters  in  the  family. 

The  ratio  of  the  sexes  was  5:2,  which  is  nothing  new. 
The  Only  Child  was  to  be  found  just  as  frequently  among  the 
stutterers  as  among  the  normals. 

Almost  half  of  the  male  and  one-third  of  the  female  stut- 
tering small  children  have  been  slow  to  learn  to  speak  or  it 
has  been  difficult  for  them:  this  in  comparison  to  only  one- 
quarter  to  one-fifth  of  the  normal  children.  In  addition  to 
stuttering,  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  also  stammered; 
namely,  almost  one-half  of  the  girls  and  one-third  of  the  boys. 
Therefore  it  seems  that  in  certain  difficulties  in  speech  de- 
velopment lay  the  foundation  for  stuttering.  The  time  of  its 
development  was  found  in  the  great  majority  (two-thirds  of 
the  children)  to  be  the  third  to  fifth  year,  that  time  when 
sound  and  word  repetitions  also  occur  in  the  normal  child.  Co- 
movements  I  found  in  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  cases  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  the  symptom  of  the  trembling  of  the 
nostrils  (Nasenfiiigelsymptom)  in  about  one-eighth  of  the 
cases  appearing  at  first  in  the  fifth  year;  sound-interjections  as 
"ing"  and  "ng"  I  found  once  in  the  third  to  fourth  year. 

One-fifth  of  the  stuttering  young  children — and  of  these 
more  boys  than  girls — were  described  as  unsocial  characters  in 
contrast  to  one-tenth  of  the  normal  children.  Yet  the  number  of 
children  who  were  afraid,  irritable,  inattentive,  or  inclined  to 
daydreaming  were  equal  among  stutterers  and  normal  children. 
Talking  and  crying  during  sleep  is  not  more  frequent  among 
stutterers  than  among  normal  children.  However,  there  were 
more  children  among  the  stutterers  who  were  of  the  type  of 
nervous  sleep,  those  who  did  not  want  to  go  to  bed  at  night  or 
did  not  like  to  get  up  in  the  morning.  Difficulties  at  birth  were 
found  to  be  equal  in  both  groups  of  children.  Among  the  in- 
ducing causes  should  be  mentioned  contagious  diseases,  seri- 
ous accidents  (one-eighth  of  the  cases),  experiences  involving 
fright  (one-sixth  of  the  cases).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  num- 
ber of  fright  experiences  is  much  smaller  in  the  history  of  the 
nonstuttering  child,  while  really  serious  accidents  could  be 
found  more  often,  namely,  in  one-quarter  of  the  cases.  There- 
fore it  seems  as  if  the  neurosis  frequently  is  induced,  just  as 
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the  war  neurosis,  by  insignificant  fright  experiences;  while 
really  serious  accidents  with  considerable  injuries  or  burns  do 
not  induce  it. 

My  observations  in  the  study  of  the  stuttering  small  child 
may  be  summarized  in  the  following:  The  unsocial,  self-willed 
child,  that  does  not  like  to  go  to  bed  at  night,  frequently  pre- 
dominates. This  type  of  child,  in  more  than  half  of  the  cases, 
is  suffering  from  hereditary  stuttering.  Among  the  inducing 
causes,  fright  experiences  are  more  frequent  than  serious  acci- 
dents. 

If  we  look  at  the  parents  and  the  environment  of  the 
stutterer  we  find  that  irritable,  nervous,  moody  parents  are  not 
unusual.  Divorces!  Differences  in  educational  policies  of  the 
parents!  One  spoils  the  child,  the  other  one  is  too  strict.  ''The 
mother  drinks;  kisses  the  children  one  day  and  beats  them  the 
next."  The  father  drinks,  takes  drugs,  is  a  good-for-nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  over-education — over-exactness. 
For  instance,  one  child  always  stuttered  badly  when  returning 
from  a  visit  to  his  aunt.  She  was  an  elderly  teacher  and  usually 
troubled  the  child  by  being  pedantic.  However,  a  good  environ- 
ment, a  well-ordered  peaceful  family  life  is  often  found. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  followers  of  the  two  move- 
ments of  psychoanalysis  should  take  a  stand  in  regard  to  stut- 
tering and  use  therapeutic  measures  according  to  their  theories. 
They  may  happen  to  strike  the  right  therapy  in  a  single  case, 
but  they  generalize  in  a  one-sided  and  doctrinal  way.  Why 
should  the  so-called  feeling  of  organ  inferiority  reach  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  unbearable?  Why  does  it  lead  to  stuttering? 
Why  does  one  stubborn  child  rebel  by  stuttering  and  another 
stubborn  child  by  not  stuttering?  Why  do  not  all  those  who 
suck  their  thumbs  stutter? 

The  explanations  of  Adler's  followers  sound  very  plausible 
if  one  regards  stuttering  as  the  cause  of  the  behavior.  Every- 
thing, then,  becomes  more  comprehensible,  all  appears  so  na- 
tural; however,  nothing  is  really  explained. 

Especially  do  the  followers  of  Individual  Psychology  warn 
against  the  damages  of  school  life.  This  brings  us  to  the  ques- 
tion of  training.  What  do  the  first  days  in  school  mean  to  the 
young  child? 
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(1)  A  new  environment  where  he  is  not  the  only  child. 

(2)  Training  and  education  by  strange,  perhaps  even  strict, 

teachers. 

(3)  Not  always  agreeable  schoolmates. 

(4)  Coercion  to  perform  before  the  public. 

(5)  The  use  of  written  language. 

(6)  Spelling  and  its  influence  on  pronunciation  and  reading. 

(7)  Also,  perhaps,  the  removing  of  tonsils,  etc.,  as  recom- 

mended by  the  school  physician  (fright  experience). 

Should  the  small  child  be  allowed  to  be  exposed  to  all  these 
dangers? 

Generally,  we  may  conform  with  Adler's  theory  in  de- 
manding training  toward  independence,  cautioning  against  the 
lack  of  self-reliance  in  the  child,  and  rejecting  too  authorita- 
tive an  attitude  in  the  education  of  the  child.  But  we  cannot  fol- 
low it  in  its  resentment  of  all  authority. 

The  teacher  should  protect  the  somewhat  physically  and 
mentally  inferior  child  from  too  agressive  schoolmates.  He 
should  not  reproach  the  child  for  being  inferior;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  should  praise  every  progress  made  to  strengthen  his 
confidence. 

Should  the  beginning  of  school  training  be  postponed  in 
case  the  child  is  slow  in  his  development  and  speech? 

Should  stuttering  children  whose  environment  and  school 
conditions  (small  classes,  understanding  teachers)  are  favor- 
able receive  special  treatment?  I  believe  that  this  question 
should  be  decided  upon  individually,  and  often  this  may  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  From  my  own  experiences  based 
on  personal  follow-up  work  I  should  like  to  say  this:  of  48  small 
stuttering  children,  10  were  treated,  the  others  were  given  ad- 
vice once.  Of  these  36  boys  and  12  girls,  more  than  one-third 
were  cured  mostly  without  special  treatment,  more  than  one- 
half  showed  improvement,  and  about  one-fifth  were  unim- 
proved. 

In  school,  8  boys  spoke  well  and  only  stuttered  once  in  a 
while  when  talking — but  not  during  school  hours.  One  boy  and 
one  girl  became  the  best  in  the  class.  Three  boys  and  one  girl, 
it  was  found,  lost  the  stuttering  habit  right  after  entering 
school,  "as  if  by  magic."  Two  boys  lost  their  co-movements 
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when  six  years  old.  Therefore,  school  cannot  be  as  dangerous  as 
we  were  led  to  believe.  It  is  possible  that  teachers  nowadays  are 
better  trained  and  know  how  to  handle  the  child  better.  The 
question,  however,  is  still  open:  Would  these  children  have  been 
cured  at  once  had  they  entered  a  speech  correction  school  for 
their  first  training?  In  regard  to  those  small  children  who  go 
thru  a  period  of  repeating,  and  yet  do  not  become  stutterers  (a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  with  normal  speech), 
it  should  be  noted  that  they  were  found  more  frequently  among 
the  boys  (one-half  of  the  children)  and  more  rarely  among  the 
girls  (about  one-quarter. of  the  cases).  They  more  frequently 
repeated  syllables  than  words,  and  the  repetitions  mostly  oc- 
curred in  free  speech.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  only  half  of 
the  small  children  who  had  a  predisposition  to  stuttering  but 
had  normal  speech  passed  through  a  period  of  repetitions  of 
syllables.  Why  did  these  children  who  repeated  syllables  or 
words  not  become  stutterers?  Was  it  for  the  reason  that  they 
did  not  come  to  be  "conscious  of  the  disturbance  of  speech?" 
(Froschels).  This  sounds  plausible,  but  on  the  other  hand  only 
four  children  could  be  found  who  were  not  reminded  by  the 
parents  to  talk  better.  All  others  were  reminded  and  scolded. 
And  yet  they  did  not  become  stutterers.  Therefore,  on  the  basis 
of  all  these  experiences,  we  find  that  the  predisposition  to  stut- 
tering which  is  mostly  inherited,  plays  a  great  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  stuttering.  If  the   followers  of  psychoanalysis 
(Appelt)  object  to  this  doctrine  of  heredity  by  reasoning  that 
then,  for  instance,  of  many  sisters  and  brothers  not  only  just 
two  would  stutter  and  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  speech  dis- 
order would  become  worse  and  worse  through  the  generations, 
then  the  answer  should  be  that  they  have  no  idea  of  the  laws 
of  heredity.  The  fact  that  stuttering  is  inherited  is  no  reason 
that  it  may  not  be  cured  in  the  individual.  Proof  is  given  by 
the  large  numbers  of  parents  of  stuttering  children  who  them- 
selves stuttered  only  when  they  were  young.  Of  course,  it  is 
understood  that,  just  as  the  disorder  of  speech  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  a  family,  so  it  may  disappear  through  the  genera- 
tions. 

What,  then,  is  this  native  and  often  inherited  predisposi- 
tion to  the  disease? 
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Kussmaul  and  Gutzmann  speak  of  an  "irritable  weakness 
of  the  coordination  apparatus  of  speech,"  Adler  speaks  of  an 
organ  inferiority,  Schilder  of  striatum  neurosis,  von  Weitsacker 
explains  the  neurosis  as  a  neurotic  choice  of  organ.  Building 
from  this  theory  von  Stockert  at  the  present  time  emphasizes 
the  "special  functional  organ-sensitiveness  of  central  secondary 
coordination  mechanisms  for  all  efforts  towards  attention." 
("besondere  funktionelle  Organempflndlichkeit  zentraler  se- 
kundarer  Koordinationsmechanismen  fiir  alle  Aufmerksam- 
keitszuwendungen.")  And  so  we  have  arrived  again  not  far 
from  the  old  coordination  neurosis.  In  fact,  all  these  explana- 
tions are  nothing  but  hypothetical.  They  are  descriptions  and 
attempts  to  explain  this  predisposition  to  disease,  of  which  we 
know  nothing  definite.  Should  we  understand  it  to  be  purely 
psychic?  That  would  not  correspond  to  the  stand  of  modern 
science,  for,  as  Bumke  says,  "Nobody  of  today  believes  in 
psychic  or  nervous  diseases  without  physical  correlations." 

No  psychic  processes  are  thought  to  be  possible  without 
accompanying  physical  processes,  says  Tromner.  Especially  at 
this  time,  when  the  correlation  of  physical  structure  and  char- 
acter (Kretschmer)  is  much  better  recognized  and  more  ap- 
preciated than  ever,  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  correlation  of 
physical-psychic  processes  also  in  the  field  of  the  neurosis.  In 
whatever  hypotheses  we  believe  concerning  the  predisposition 
to  the  disease  of  neurosis  in  general  and  stuttering  in  particular, 
they  are  dependent  on  the  philosophical  and  psychological  cur- 
rents of  the  times  and  in  this  sense  these  hypotheses  have  their 
own  subjective  validity. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THEORY  FOR  THERAPEUTIC 
MEASURES  IN  SPEECH  CORRECTION  WORK^ 

Karl  Cornelius  Rothe 

Vienna,  Austria 

In  order  to  guard  the  speech  teacher  against  possible  fail- 
ure in  her  work  it  is  necessary  that  her  training  in  therapeutic 
methods  be  based  on  scientific  principles.  These  principles  of 
theory,  nowadays,  comprise  a  large  and  in  some  parts  very 
difficult  material.  In  the  beginning  the  student  of  therapeutic 
methods  of  speech  correction  often  does  not  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  theory.  He  thinks  he  would  be 
much  better  off  if  he  could  observe  many  cases  in  the  clinic. 
But  to  understand  fully  and  appreciate  these  a  sufficient  scien- 
tific basic  knowledge  is  necessary. 

If  we  turn  to  the  history  of  the  science  of  corrective  speech 
we  find  that  in  ancient  times  the  teachers  of  rhetoric  were  the 
first  teachers  in  this  field.  They  were  pure  empirics,  however; 
they  simply  transferred  their  methods  of  speech  training  to  the 
correction  of  speech  defects.  But  even  up  into  the  nineteenth 
century  we  can  see  the  very  same  thing.  The  method  of  speech 
gymnastics  as  a  therapy  of  stuttering  used  by  some  speech 
specialists  has  its  theoretic  basis  in  the  following  conception: 
stuttering  is  a  disturbance  of  the  mechanism  of  speech.  It  is 
true  that  Professor  Dr.  Herman  Gutzmann,  in  conformity  with 
Kussmaul,  has  conceived  stuttering  as  a  "spastic  coordination 
neurosis,"  and  has  regarded  it  as  a  central  disturbance,  there- 
fore conditioned  in  the  brain — but  in  his  practice  he  has  re- 
tained the  therapy  of  speech-gymnastics  without  explaining 
how  it  is  that,  thru  exercises  of  the  muscles  of  breathing  and 
speech,  a  disturbance  supposedly  of  the  frontal  central  con- 
volution of  the  brain  could  be  removed.  His  theory  and  his 
therapy,  therefore,  do  not  show  the  desirable  and  necessary  uni- 
formity. Also — he  retained  the  idea  that  the  spasmodic  move- 


^Translated  from  the  German  and  read  before  the  Second  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Western  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech  held  at  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, November  27,  28,  and  29,  1930,  by  Mrs.  Hedwig  Sporleder,  of  Mill 
Valley,  California.  Reprinted  from  The  Journal  of  Expression,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4, 
Dec,  1930. 
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ments  of  speech  muscles  accompanying  stuttering  are  genuine 
spasms. 

In  the  following  books  by  Gutzmann,  Die  dysarthrischen 
Sprachstorungen  (Wien,  Holder  1911)  and  Auflage  der  Sprach- 
heilkunde  (Berlin,  Kornfeld,  1912),  one  can  find  again  and 
again:  "spasms  (therefore  convulsions),  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions." Also  with  the  pictures  of  curves  one  may  read,  for  in- 
stance: "Continuing  in  the  position  now  held  in  a  tonic  spasm." 

Nadoleczny's  attempt  at  explaining  it  away  cannot 
change  this.  It  does  not  matter  whether  Gutzmann  himself 
used  the  word  "theory  of  spasms"  or  not  for — if  he  repeatedly 
writes  about  spasms — -his  theory  is  a  theory  of  spasms. 

The  new  conception  of  stuttering  had  its  start  when  doubts 
arose  as  to  the  nature  of  the  spasms  in  stuttering  fits.  Prof.  Dr. 
Froschels,  speech  specialist  of  Vienna,  especially  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  spasms  are  always  very  painful.  One  only  has  to 
think  of  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  in  the  calf  or  the  even  more 
disagreeable  one  in  the  thigh.  However — the  stutterer  never 
yet  complained  about  physical  pains.  Furthermore,  genuine 
spasms  cannot  be  imitated  while  we  can  easily  imitate  stutter- 
ing and  certainly  do  not  feel  any  pains  by  doing  so. 

Close  observations  of  the  symptoms  of  the  beginning  or  the 
initial  stuttering  were  now  begun.  They  greatly  supported  the 
new  theory.  In  observing  one  could  mostly  notice  but  slight 
repetitions  of  words,  syllables,  or  sounds — which  in  the  ensu- 
ing literature  were  called  clonic  spasms.  Further  observations 
showed  that  from  these  repetitions  grew  those  symptoms 
which  formerly  had  been  called  tonic  spasms.  As  in  physiology 
one  understands  under  tonus  the  normal  condition  of  response 
of  the  living  muscle,  one  should  have  rather  called  them  tetanic 
spasms. 

The  explanation  of  stuttering  as  a  spastic  coordination 
neurosis  was  maintained  for  many  years,  even  though  R.  Den- 
hardt  had  started  on  the  road  to  a  psychological  explanation 
in  his  even  yet  worthwhile  book,  Das  Stottern,  eine  Psychose 
(Leipzig,  E.  Keil's  Nachfolger). 

A  pupil  of  Denhardt  is  the  speech  specialist  Dr.  T.  Hopf- 
ner.  To  him  we  owe  an  exact  division  of  the  different  stages  in 
the  development  of  the  stuttering  habit.  The  name,  associa- 
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tive  aphasia,  proposed  by  him,  though  it  caused  scruples,  is 
nevertheless  used  by  many. 

The  division  of  stuttering  into  a  number  of  stages  of  de- 
velopment was  supplemented  by  Froschels  and  K.  C.  Rothe,  by 
those  stages  that  led  to  the  mitigation  of  the  symptoms  or  to 
self-healing  in  some  of  the  cases  that  were  not  treated  at  all  or 
not  treated  successfully. 

Through  this  progress,  only  briefly  described  here,  did 
we  arrive  at  a  new  theory  of  stuttering  which  also  determines 
the  new  therapy.  Even  though  Denhardt's  designation  of  stut- 
tering as  a  phychosis  cannot  be  upheld — for  the  reason  that 
the  word  psychosis  is  used  today  for  certain  psychic  disturb- 
ances— we  may  use  the  word  neurosis  instead,  in  order  to  give 
the  contents  and  idea  of  Denhardt's  conception.  While  a 
psychosis  is  based  on  an  organic  cause,  we  regard  stuttering 
as  a  functional  disorder  in  which,  so  far,  we  cannot  point  out 
direct  pathological  changes  of  an  organic  nature. 

The  new  conception  of  stuttering  may  be  summarized  in 
a  new  definition,  if  we  say:  Stuttering  is  a  varied  neurotic 
process  of  speech,  which  in  its  main  form,  the  gradually  de- 
veloping stuttering  (Entwicklungsstottern),  begins  early  in 
childhood  from  amnestic  causes,  taking  hold  of  the  spontane- 
ous speech  through  the  stages  of  a  longer,  seldom  shorter  de- 
velopment, then  also  includes  reading,  repeating,  finally  too, 
reciting  (but  almost  never  singing) .  It  is  a  process  that,  further- 
more, destroys  concentration  of  thought  (Aufmerksamkeit) ; 
also,  it  extends  upon  actions  (as  writing),  and  as  resultant 
symptoms  shows  a  change  in  the  will,  a  change  of  thinking,  a 
change  of  emotions  and  of  character,  and  does  great  damage 
to  the  whole  personality  of  the  individual  and  to  his  social  life. 
(K.  C.  Rothe  in  the  Zeitschrijt  jiir  pddagogische  Psychologie 
experimentelle  Pddagogik  und  jugendkundliche  Forschung, 
30.  Jahrgang,  1929,  Heft  12,  Leipzig,  Quelle  &  Meyer;  Eos, 
Zeitschrijt  ftir  Heilpddagogik,  Wein,  Deutscher  Verlag  fUr 
Jugend  und  Volk,  1930,  Heft  1.) 

Froschels,  Hopfner,  and  Rothe  have  proven  that  the  causes 
of  the  beginning  of  stuttering  lie  in  the  non-remembering  of 
the  word  to  be  said,  so  is  sometimes  illustrated  even  in  a  nor- 
mal person  who  stutters  from  embarrassment.  Therefore  the 
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definition  reads:  "Through  amnestic  causes."  The  new  defini- 
tion does  not  give  a  description  of  the  symptoms  as  these  be- 
long in  a  descriptive  history  of  stuttering.  It  is  emphasized 
however,  that  here  is  a — process — something  that  is  develop- 
ing from  a  beginning,  something  that  is  spreading  over  other 
fields,  and  so  becomes  a  disturbance  that  gradually  damages 
the  whole  personality.  Even  though  through  therapeutic 
means  one  succeeds  in  eradicating  the  speech  disorder  in  a  fully 
developed  stuttering,  one  has  not  yet  eradicated  all  the  other 
consequences  of  the  disease. 

This  new  definition  is  also  of  importance  for  the  teacher. 
It  mentions  a  disturbance  in  the  concentration  of  thought.  In- 
attentive pupils  naturally  do  not  learn  well.  Formerly  one  re- 
garded inattention  as  an  unwillingness  to  learn.  Now  we  know 
why  stuttering  pupils  are  so  often  inattentive:  their  interest  is 
diverted  from  the  contents  of  thought  to  speech  itself.  The 
pupil  who  has  no  idea  of  the  essence  of  his  disease,  observes 
the  mechanics  of  speech  of  others  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
guard  his  own  speech  against  disturbances.  For  this  reason 
the  stutterer  has  been  called  the  "speech  sceptic."  Speech 
teachers  should  consider  this  lack  of  attention.  In  the  course 
of  the  process  of  stuttering,  disturbances  in  morals  may  de- 
velop; one  stage  is  therefore  called  the  moral-psychopathic 
stage.  Not  seldom  one  may  observe  unmotivated  thefts  in  chil- 
dren who  are  stutterers  of  long  standing,  unmotivated  in  the 
sense  that  the  theft  was  not  planned  for  the  advantage  of  the 
child.  It  is  well  known  that  similar  actions  also  occur  with 
children  who  do  not  stutter. 

From  this  theory  of  stuttering  one  can  easily  derive  a  new 
therapy.  We  distinguish,  first,  a  therapy  which  strives  directly 
toward  the  removal  of  the  speech  disorder  itself  and,  second, 
a  therapy  which  is  concerned  with  the  removal  of  the  other 
consequences.  Only  in  the  beginning  stages  may  one  ignore 
the  removal  of  the  consequences — because  they  are  perhaps 
still  missing,  or  because  they  have  not  developed  in  a  large 
degree  and  therefore,  as  may  be  expected,  will  disappear. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  importance  of  this  theory. 
We  regard  the  inferiority-complexes  of  stutterers  of  long  stand- 
ing as  resultant  symptoms,  while  the  followers  of  Alfred  Adler 
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regard  them  as  the  cause.  That  is  a  very  far-reaching  difference 
which  is  naturally  specially  important  in  regard  to  therapeu- 
tics. 

Because  the  therapy  of  the  "associative  aphasia"  must 
deal  with  the  entire  personality,  as  it  is  not  just  the  removal  of 
a  speech  disorder  but  much  more,  I  call  it  the  re-education. 
(K.  C.  Rothe,  Die  Umerziehung.  Halle  a.  d.  Saale,  Verlag  K. 
Marhold,  1929.)  The  work  of  the  speech  teacher  is  education — 
or  better,  re-education. 

The  therapy  must  be  different  if  the  stuttering  is  just  be- 
ginning. If  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  the  stuttering  small  child 
is  lacking  the  necessary  words  which  he  wants  to  use — if  he 
says,  in  the  language  of  the  small  child,  meow  for  cat  and 
wow  wow  for  dog — one  simply  should  help  him  with  his  vo- 
cabulary. Often  it  will  be  necessary  to  slow  down  the  child 
in  his  speech  because  disturbances  naturally  occur  much  more 
easily  in  a  fast  speech  than  in  a  slower  one. 

Therapeutics  should  be  adapted  to  the  different  stages  of 
the  gradually  developing  stuttering  (Entwicklungsstottern). 
That  is  why  I  demand  of  the  speech  specialist  that  he  come  to 
an  understanding  of  the  stage  of  stuttering  at  which  the  suf- 
ferer has  arrived.  I  will  not  go  into  details  here  about  re-edu- 
cation in  the  individual  therapy  or  in  special  classes,  but  refer 
herewith  to  my  book  mentioned  above.  (Also  compare  K.  C. 
Rothej  Das  Stottern  Wien  1925  Osterreichischer  Bundesver- 
lag). 

I  shall  speak  now  of  another  disorder  of  speech  which,  to 
know  thoroughly,  is  of  basic  importance  to  every  speech 
teacher,  whether  he  has  an  opportunity  to  treat  it  often  or 
rarely:  namely,  aphasia  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word — that 
is,  loss  of  speech  as,  for  instance,  in  apoplexy  or  after  injury, 
or  in  abscess  of  the  brain.  Through  the  study  of  this  disease  the 
psychiatrist  has  arrived  at  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  proces- 
ses involved  in  the  brain  during  speech.  During  the  war  when 
we  had  to  treat  numerous  soldiers  suffering  from  injuries  of 
the  brain  a  non-certified  speech  teacher  had  had  access  to 
one  of  the  hospitals  that  Dr.  Froschels  and  I  visited.  As  he 
knew  nothing  about  aphasia  he  believed  that  he  could  treat 
one  very  difficult  case  with  speech  exercises  taken  from  the 
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speech  gymnastic  methods.  Of  course  he  had  no  other  success 
than  to  tire  the  patient  and  so  care  was  taken  to  stop  his  unde- 
sirable and  inefficient  help.  I  mention  this  as  an  example 
to  show  that,  also  in  this  case,  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  disease 
was  necessary  for  a  rational  therapy. 

The  more  familiar  the  speech  teacher  is  with  the  "central 
mechanism  of  speech"  the  more  he  will  rise  from  a  mechanical 
way  of  handling  speech  problems  to  a  scientific  one.  That  in 
the  training  of  the  speech  teacher  should  also  be  included  the 
study  of  processes  that  occur  in  the  peripheral  speech-organs 
(not  belonging  to  the  brain) — is  obvious  and  hardly  needs  to 
be  mentioned.  Theory  and  therapy  are  in  a  supplementary 
relationship  to  each  other.  The  progress  in  therapeutics  is  de- 
fined in  the  greatest  measure  by  the  progress  that  is  gained  by 
research  based  on  theory.  In  closing  I  should  like  to  mention 
that  the  knowledge  in  the  field  of  corrective  speech  is  of  .an 
importance  more  far-reaching  than  just  the  scope  of  speech 
therapy,  but  is  not  yet  freely  recognized ;  namely,  for  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  and  writing,  as  well  as  for  didactics  as  a  whole. 
So  we  may  expect  that  with  the  care  of  speech  defective  chil- 
dren and  the  spreading  of  speech  therapeutic  knowledge  new 
progress  will  also  be  made  in  teaching  the  normal  child. 


Chapter  XIII 
THE  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH 

Considerations  of  the  teaching  of  speech  will  center  around 
objectives,  standards,  content,  method,  and  the  literature  of 
the  field.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  method  without  involving 
the  others  as  well. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  a  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  colleges,  universities,  and  teachers'  colleges  are  graduat- 
ing trained  teachers  of  speech  and  that  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges  are 
demanding  on  their  staffs  teachers  of  speech  adequately  trained 
for  that  work.  If  they  cannot  secure  them  from  the  teacher- 
training  agencies  in  their  own  states  they  import  them  from 
other  states  where  an  adequate  amount  of  good  speech  training 
is  afforded.  And  just  as  the  recalcitrant  teacher-training  agen- 
cies have  in  the  past  been  finally  obliged  to  add  a  good  quality 
of  training  in  botany,  and  in  music,  and  in  art  to  their  curricula, 
so  will  they  be  obliged  soon  to  prepare  adequately  trained 
teachers  of  speech. 

This  chapter  should  contain  an  article  on  the  major  aspect 
of  language  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  speech.  The  forma- 
tion of  speech  sounds,  syllables,  words,  and  phrases  and  stand- 
ards of  usage  of  sounds,  words,  phraseology,  and  oral  style  in 
general  require  a  large  place  in  the  teaching  of  speech. 

In  connection  with  this  chapter  see  also  Cable,  A  Program 
of  Speech  Education  in  a  Democracy,  in  Chapter  I,  and  the 
references  to  Woolbert  and  Williamson  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Introduction  to  Chapter  III, 
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TRAINING  THE  BODY  FOR  EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING 
AND  ACTING 

Cora  Buehler 

State  Teachers  College 
California,  Pennsylvania 

Coqiielin,  one  of  the  greatest  actors  of  modern  times,  said: 
"The  poet  has  for  his  material,  words;  the  sculptor,  marble  or 
bronze;  the  painter,  colors  and  canvas;  the  musician,  sounds; 
but  the  actor  is  his  own  material.  To  exhibit  a  thought,  an 
image,  a  human  portrait,  he  works  upon  himself.  He  is  his 
own  piano;  he  strikes  his  own  strings;  he  moulds  himself  like 
wet  clay;  he  paints  himself." 

No  more  could  an  artist  paint  a  picture  without  paint  or 
brush,  than  could  an  actor  succeed  without  adequate  vocal 
and  bodily  expression.  And  such  adequate  expression  is  made 
possible  by  training,  for  which  we  as  teachers  of  speech  are 
responsible.  Voice  training  is  considered  elsewhere.  In  this 
paper  let  us  consider  only  the  training  of  the  body  for  effec- 
tive speaking  and  acting,  with  emphasis  on  bodily  control,  or 
coordination  of  mind  and  body— one  of  the  many  mediums  of 
the  artist. 

One  might  interpret  the  training  of  the  body  for  effec- 
tive speaking  as  the  training  of  the  body  for  "naturalness"^  and 
ease  when  speaking.  Everyone  can  train  the  muscles  to  master 
the  control  of  his  body,  and  acquire  freedom  and  ease.  One 
likes  no  more  to  hear  a  soloist  strain  every  fiber  and  cord  to 
reach  high  C  than  to  see  a  public  speaker  who  is  nervous  and 
ill-at-ease.  One  of  the  tests  of  effective  radio  speaking  is  ease 
in  speaking  and  fluency  of  speech — a  naturalness  which  allows 
one  to  forget  all  save  the  satisfying  and  pleasing  result. 

One  way  to  acquire  this  "naturalness"^  and  ease  is,  first,  to 
become  physically  awake  and  alive.  Students  usually  discover 

^The  quotation  marks  are  the  Editor's.  The  word  natural  is  too  vague  and 
general,  he  believes,  to  merit  a  place  in  our  vocabulary.  Further,  isn't  awkward- 
ness of  posture,  movement,  and  gesture  natural  in  the  ganghng  adolescent;  and 
isn't  an  emotionally  stirred-up  state  of  the  organism,  with  its  increased  respira- 
tion, circulation,  and  rate  of  perspiration,  its  erratic  muscle  actions,  its  lack  of 
coordination,  etc.,  natural  in  all  of  us  under  certain  conditions?  And  what  is 
natural  for  one  person  may  not  be  so  for  another.  The  word  has  too  many  con- 
notations, often  inharmonious,  to  be  a  serviceable  word  for  us. — The  Editor. 
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this  necessity  for  themselves,  and  frequently  skip  about  the 
room  before  appearing  before  the  class,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
pent-up  tension.  The  results  are  so  obviously  immediate  that 
they  continue  this  until  they  feel  that  they  have  mastered  the 
control  of  their  physical  selves.  An  instructor  in  the  psychology 
of  speech  always  said,  ''When  you  are  before  an  audience  and 
your  mind  seems  not  to  function,  do  something  with  your 
hands,  walk  or  gesture,  and  the  mind  will  in  response  become 
alert;  for  do  not  gestures  communicate  ideas?"  This  control 
of  bodily  movement  assures  control  of  speech. 

We  are  challenged  with  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
about  a  universal  recognition  of  the  tremendous  influence  of 
body,  voice,  and  language.  When,  before  an  audience,  a  self- 
conscious  speaker  folds  his  hands  behind  his  back,  he  uncon- 
sciously grips  his  hands  tightly,  wrings  them  repeatedly,  and 
in  general  expends  much  needless  energy — energy  which  does 
not  enhance  his  freedom.  The  situation  is  a  familiar  one;  the 
cure  as  obvious. 

To  observe  complete  bodily  freedom  and  control,  we  need 
only  witness  a  good  cheer  leader,  with  his  flexible  body  so 
agile  and  rhythmic.  How  disappointing  would  be  the  results 
of  a  stiff,  lifeless,  inactive,  clumsy  college  lad  trying  to  lead  the 
cheers.  Perhaps  many  look  with  no  little  envy  upon  the  young- 
sters who,  with  their  complete  abandon  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, are  free  of  the  demon,  self-consciousness.  They  appear 
before  audiences  with  that  nonchalant  freedom  so  much  cov- 
eted by  those  of  us  who  in  our  earlier  years  lived  in  the  age  of 
repression  where  children  were  "seen  and  not  heard."  Nor  did 
we  know,  then,  that  it  required  skill  to  keep  the  entire  body  so 
well  poised  and  alive  that  one  was  able  to  do  effective  speaking. 

It  would  not  seem  amiss  to  inquire  whether  we  aren't 
teaching  speech  by  reverse  methods.  Educators  are  experiment- 
ing with  the  learning  processes  of  the  child,  with  a  view  to 
employing  the  same  methods  in  adult  teaching.  When  we  dis- 
cover how  a  child  learns  to  draw,  we  are  in  a  measure  pre- 
pared to  teach  an  adult  how  to  draw.  Possibly  we  are  spend- 
ing too  much  time  trying  to  un-teach  the  old  habits  instead  of 
looking  into  the  future  speech  world.  True,  we  are  beginning 
to  follow  the  English  system,  but  are  we  not  too  much  con- 
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cerned  with  effecting  the  cure  after  the  disease  is  contracted 
instead  of  exercising  the  necessary  preventives? 

One  might  begin  with  early  directed  actions  of  the  child, 
or  the  mechanism  of  walking,  and  from  that  proceed  to  har- 
monize vocal  movements  with  the  gestures  of  the  whole  body. 
That  would  constitute  at  once  instruction  in  rhythm  and  edu- 
cation by  rhythm.  Copeau  said,  "Rhythm  as  a  dramatic  force 
acts  directly  on  the  most  fundamental  emotions  of  mankind. 
Continuous  rhythmic  motion  is  as  different  from  mere  ges- 
ture as  poetry  is  different  from  prose.  The  thread  of  a  rhyth- 
mic continuity  may  unite  any  group  of  actors  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  dramatic  piece."  One  of  the  most  desirable  things  in 
rhythmic  training  is  that  children  become  perfectly  "natural." 
It  discourages  repression  and  encourages  expression.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  this  training,  one  need  only  observe  a 
class  of  youngsters  of  pre-kindergarten  age  taking  a  course  in 
eurythmics  as  advocated  and  taught  by  Delcroze.  It  would  seem 
almost  impossible  to  separate  this  early  coordination  from  the 
same  harmonious  adjustment  in  later  years.  The  importance  of 
early  training  in  muscular  control  cannot  be  over-rated,  since 
we  know  that  a  child  learns  to  control  its  body  before  it  learns 
to  control  speech. 

Delcroze  says,  "Schools  of  the  theatre  find  that  their 
students  achieve  freedom  of  movement  upon  the  stage  far  more 
readily  if  they  are  taught  the  infinite  possibilities  of  expres- 
sion through  the  medium  of  rhythm.  Our  actions  in  life  are 
born  in  the  mind  but  manifest  themselves  through  the  body — 
through  the  voice,  the  hands,  or  through  any  physical  action. 
An  architect  or  a  general  conceives  a  plan  in  his  mind  but  his 
plan  has  then  to  be  carried  out.  Perfect  accomplishment  exacts 
perfect  control  and  coordination  between  the  brain,  which 
gives  the  commands,  and  the  muscles,  which  executes  them. 
Unity  of  dramatic  action  in  a  group  of  actors  can  best  be 
effected  by  rhythmic  training  which  gives  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  emotion  through  movement  and  eliminates  the  physical 
inhibitions  which  make  gesture  belie  the  spoken  word." 
Rhythm  gives  the  actor  or  the  speaker  emotional  poise,  which 
in  turn  helps  him  express  his  personality. 

Pantomimes,  too,  are  forms  of  the  rhythmic  schemes.  Like 
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the  actor's  voice,  his  body  then  becomes  the  instrument  of  ex- 
pression. If  it  be  true  that  actions  speak  louder  than  words, 
and  the  signs  which  we  make  with  our  arms,  hands,  and  heads 
give  us  more  emphatic  evidence  of  their  meaning  than  does  our 
language,  then  again,  it  is  obvious  that  pantomiming  should 
be  given  more  emphasis.  When  we  talk  with  people  we  watch 
them  intently.  We  get  meanings  from  what  they  do  even  more 
positively  than  those  we  get  from  their  words.  A  wink  of  the 
eye  can  do  more  than  a  battalion  of  other  forces!  And  it  was 
Tennyson  who  said,  "Things  seen  are  mightier  than  things 
heard." 

Since  there  is  a  constant  challenge  in  our  field,  and  since 
we  are  getitng  more  speech  conscious,  we  find  our  standards 
rising  accordingly.  Never  before  have  we  been  so  aware  of 
the  skill  required  in  keeping  the  entire  body  so  alive  and  so  well 
trained  that  it  will  respond  naturally  to  effective  speaking  and 
acting.  Good  speech  and  a  dull,  inert  body  have  never  been 
known  to  co-exist,  for  if  one's  speaking  is  good,  like  the  prover- 
bial Rover,  one  speaks  "all  over." 
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THE  SPEAKING  VOICE^ 
Frederick  W.  Orr 

University  of  Washington 

Last  year  at  the  convention,  a  speaker  in  the  voice  science 
group  made  the  statement  that  if  one  studied  phonetics,  voice 
training  would  not  be  necessary.  As  is  often  the  case  at  con- 
ventions, there  was  no  time  to  discuss  that  assertion,  so  it  went 
unchallenged.  But  for  one  long  year  I  have  been  biding  my  time 
until  I  could  take  issue  with  that  statement.  This  seems  to  be 
my  opportunity.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  have  a  vague  suspicion 
that  this  speaker  expressed  the  conviction  of  a  rather  large 
number  in  the  voice  science  group. 

For  years  the  National  Association  has  been  preaching 
the  dictum  that  we  need  the  scientific  approach  in  our  work; 
we  must  make  a  more  thorough  diagnosis  of  each  case;  we 
must  give  the  students  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  sound,  of  resonance;  we  must  acquaint  them  with  the 
human  mechanism  that  produces  tone,  with  the  articulating 
agents  that  produce  speech;  and  teach  them  to  analyze  the 
sounds  of  the  language.  All  very  well  and  good !  No  one  denies 
the  value  of  or  the  need  for  such  training.  But  in  our  emphasis 
on  the  scientific,  on  diagnosis,  is  it  not  possible  that  remedial 
methods  have  suffered?  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  recent 
emphasis  on  voice  science  has  tended  to  obscure  the  value  of 
vocal  training  as  an  art.  In  keeping  with  the  trend  of  the  times, 
with  our  scientific  age,  we  have  taken  the  voice  mechanism 
apart  and  put  it  together  again.  We  have  been  extremely  inter- 
ested in  it  as  a  mechanism,  but  we  have  been  prone  to  stop  at 
that  point.  Having  mechanically  and  volitionally  adjusted  the 
mechanism  to  produce  the  speech  sounds  of  the  language,  we 
have  assumed  that  our  task  was  completed.  With  those  indi- 
viduals who  had  no  vocal  faults  our  assumption  may  have 
been  correct.  But  for  the  fifteen  or  twenty  percent  with  harsh, 
throaty  voices,  with  husky  or  breathy  voices,  with  hard,  nasal, 
or  fiat  voices,  a  mere  understanding  of  the  proper  position  of 
the  agents  of  speech  will  not  suffice.  Tone  is  the  basic  material 

^Delivered  at  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  Western  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech,  held  in  San  Francisco,  California,  November  27,  28,  and 
29,  1930. 
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of  speech  sounds.  It  is  modulated  by  the  organs  of  speech  to 
produce  these  various  sounds.  Tone  then  becomes  a  funda- 
mental element  in  speech.  To  attempt  to  modulate  throaty 
tone  will  not  produce  the  desired  results.  A  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  agents  alone  will  not  correct  the  throaty  tone.  The 
problem  is  infinitely  more  complex  than  that.  Certain  coordi- 
nations have  been  destroyed.  Muscles  that  should  remain  re- 
laxed may  have  become  active.  Breath  control  may  be  cen- 
tered in  the  throat  or  in  the  upper  chest.  The  rhythm  of  think- 
ing, breathing,  and  speaking  may  have  been  destroyed.  All 
these  are  problems  of  vocal  training  and  will  not  be  solved 
by  a  study  of  the  science  of  speech  sounds.  The  problem  of 
pure  tone  becomes  a  fundamental  problem  and  should  precede 
the  problem  of  the  production  of  speech  sounds.  Vocal  train- 
ing then  becomes  a  necessity,  not  for  all,  but  for  those  who 
need  it,  for  those  who  cannot  produce  pure  tones. 

A  questionnaire  sent  out  a  short  time  ago  reveals  the  fact 
that  only  three  of  the  larger  institutions  in  the  West,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  University  of  Washington,  give  a  separate  course 
in  the  speaking  voice,  while  seven  give  courses  in  voice  science. 
Eight  combine  vocal  training  with  other  speech  courses.  This 
situation  seems  to  justify  my  statement  that  vocal  training  is 
not  receiving  the  consideration  that  speech  science  is  receiv- 
ing. One  interesting  development  is  that  two  institutions  with 
well-organized  departments  of  speech  are  adding  a  course  in 
the  speaking  voice  for  next  year. 

This  situation  revealed  in  the  questionnaire  has  en- 
couraged me  to  give  a  little  different  treatment  to  my  subject 
than  I  had  at  first  intended.  So  I  am  going  to  compromise  by 
attempting  to  answer  the  following  questions  relative  to  the 
course  in  the  Speaking  Voice,  in  the  light  of  our  experience  at 
the  University  of  Washington. 

1.  Is  there  a  need  for  a  course  in  vocal  training? 

2.  Can  such  a  course  be  taught  effectively  to  groups  of 
students? 

3.  To  whom  should  such  a  course  be  taught? 

4.  Where  in  the  curriculum  should  it  be  introduced? 

5.  What  should  be  taught  and  how  should  it  be  taught? 
Is  there  an  actual  need  for  vocal  training  in  the  under- 
graduate group?  It  so  happens  that  we  at  the  University  of 
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Washington  have  been  gathering  rather  extensive  data  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half  on  this  very  problem.  Our  research  has 
covered  almost  every  group  of  students  in  the  University  from 
music  majors  to  science  majors,  and  from  physical  education 
majors  to  history  majors.  911  cases  have  been  studied,  reveal- 
ing the  following  interesting  facts: 

There  were  72  hard  or  flat  voices. 
21  husky  voices. 
47  breathy  voices. 
104  nasal  voices. 
156  throaty  voices. 

400  faults  of  voices  were  noted  in  the  911  caseis.  These 
faults  were  all  detected  in  the  subjective  tests  given  to  each 
individual.  They  were  easily  detected  by  those  giving  the  test, 
but  many  faults  would  have  gone  unnoticed  by  an  uncritical 
group.  In  other  words,  the  faults  varied  from  those  that  were 
barely  noticeable  to  those  that  were  extremely  objectionable. 
About  ten  percent  of  the  400  were  considered  sufficiently  ob- 
jectionable to  require  remedial  training.  These  figures  do  not 
include  all  that  needed  phonetic  training,  for  some  seemed  to 
have  adequate  voices,  but  were  poor  in  enunciation.  They  in- 
cluded primarily  those  who  needed  vocal  training  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  bad  qualities  of  voice,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  ability  to  produce  a  pure  tone,  the  funda- 
mental, basic  element  in  all  good  speech.  We  have  here,  then, 
a  group  of  forty  prospective  teachers,  each  one  with  a  com- 
plex vocal  problem  and  each  one  handicapped  in  his  chosen 
profession,  a  profession  that  makes  severe  demands  on  the 
human  voice.  Is  not  this  sufficient  proof  of  the  need  for  vocal 
training  in  the  undergraduate  group?  That  the  authorities  of 
the  University  consider  that  there  is  a  need  for  it  is  clearly 
shown  when  within  three  years  after  the  first  offering  of  the 
course,  three  important  departments  of  the  University  have 
made  it  a  requirement,  either  for  their  majors  and  minors,  or 
for  those  who  are  suffering  from  vocal  defects.  These  depart- 
ments are:  The  English  Department,  including  the  division  of 
Dramatic  Art;  The  School  of  Education;  and  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Assuming,  then,  the  need  for  such  a  course,  the  question 
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arises  in  the  minds  of  many  of  you,  no  doubt,  as  to  whether 
such  a  course  can  be  taught  effectively  to  groups  of  students. 
The  answer  to  that  is,  of  course,  that  the  same  results  cannot 
be  obtained  with  the  group  that  can  be  secured  when  work- 
ing with  the  individual — at  least,  not  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  But  if  the  work  given  is  on  a  few  fundamentals,  if  the 
group  is  limited  to  fifteen  or  twenty  at  the  most,  if  frequent 
conferences  are  held  with  individuals,  some  very  substantial 
results  can  be  secured.  Of  course  everything  depends  on  the 
teacher  and  the  methods  used.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we 
had  not  secured  substantial  results  in  the  course,  the  unpre- 
cedented demand  for  it  we  are  receiving,  not  only  from  indi- 
viduals, but  from  departments  as  well,  would  never  have  oc- 
curred. 

The  next  question  we  should  answer  is,  "to  whom  should 
the  course  be  taught?"  should  it  be  required  of  all,  a  pre- 
requisite to  all  other  speech  courses;  should  it  be  required  of 
special  groups ;  or  should  it  be  left  as  an  elective  for  those  who 
want  it?  It  should  undoubtedly  be  required  of  all  majors  and 
minors  in  speech.  Any  student  who  goes  out  to  teach  in  this 
field  without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  vocal 
training  is  greatly  handicapped.  It  seems  reasonable  also  to 
suggest  that  it  should  be  required  of  all  others  who  expect  to 
use  speech  in  their  professions  and  who  are  found  to  possess 
vocal  faults  which  might  seriously  hinder  their  success  in  their 
chosen  field.  These  may  be  sorted  out  by  special  tests  such  as 
we  are  giving  to  all  prospective  teachers  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Washington.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  all  students  do  not  need  such  a  course.  Many  have 
good  normal  voices  and  many  are  able  to  use  the  voice  normal- 
ly in  any  speech  situation.  Our  tests  have  tended  to  prove  that 
for  us.  Then,  in  a  large  university,  the  demands  of  those  ac- 
tually in  need  of  help  will  always  overtax  the  available  teach- 
ing force.  That  will  be  true  unless  you  have  reached  the  ideal, 
but  unheard-of  condition,  where  the  departmental  budget  has 
ceased  to  be  a  contributing  cause  of  temporary  insanity  and 
has  become  sufficient  for  all  your  needs.  That  our  teaching 
force  at  the  University  of  Washington  has  been  taxed  to  the 
limit  is  revealed  when  I  tell  you  that  three  years  ago  we  of- 
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fered  one  section  of  The  Speaking  Voice  per  quarter,  or  three 
sections  for  the  year.  This  year  we  are  offering  ten  sections, 
nine  during  the  four  quarters  and  one  in  Extension,  and  this 
rather  remarkable  increase  is  due  to  a  definite  demand  either 
from  the  elective  group  of  students  or  from  schools  or  depart- 
ments. Because  of  the  considerations  noted  above  it  would 
seem  unwise  to  demand  the  course  of  all.  Rather  it  should  be 
left  primarily  for  those  who  need  it  most. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  need  for  such  a  course,  the 
possibility  of  teaching  voice  effectively  to  groups,  and  the  de- 
sirability or  undesirability  of  requiring  the  course  of  all.  The 
next  question  that  I  should  like  to  have  you  consider  with  me 
briefly  is  the  problem  of  determining  how  and  when  the  course 
in  the  speaking  voice  should  be  introduced.  Here,  at  least  from 
the  standpoint  of  practice,  we  shall  find  a  wide  divergence  of 
opinion.  A  questionnaire  to  fifteen  of  the  leading  institutions 
of  the  West  and  answered  by  ten  of  them,  reveals  that  three 
in  addition  to  the  University  of  Washington  introduced  it  as 
a  separate  course;  one  as  a  course  in  Voice  and  Diction;  eight 
also  include  it  as  a  part  of  the  beginning  course;  six  as  a  part 
of  the  course  in  interpretation;  two  in  the  dramatic  art  course; 
one  in  a  course  in  public  address;  one  in  all  courses  except 
argumentation  and  debate,  and  one  introduces  it  following  the 
first  quarter  of  phonetics.  Evidently  there  is  no  unanimity 
either  of  practice  or  of  belief  here.  I  wonder,  though,  whether 
our  present  practice  may  not  be  the  result,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  of  traditional  methods  long  established,  or  of  circum- 
stances wholly  beyond  our  control,  such  as  lack  of  time  on  our 
schedules  for  a  separate  course  or  lack  of  an  adequately  trained 
teaching  force,  rather  than  because  of  any  positive  convictions 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  For  fifteen  years  I  followed  the  method 
still  used  in  the  majority  of  institutions  of  including  all  work 
in  voice  as  a  part  of  the  beginning  courses.  Every  year  I  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  time  spent  on  the  voice  work 
was  practically  wasted.  If  technical  exercises  were  given,  they 
succeeded  merely  in  making  students  conscious  of  a  vocal 
technique  that  they  never  wholly  mastered.  If  indirect  methods 
were  used  to  stimulate  proper  vocal  reactions,  they  helped  only 
those  with  the  minor  vocal  faults.  I  am  speaking  entirely  from 
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my  own  experience,  but  I  wonder  if  many  of  you  have  not  felt 
as  I  did,  that  the  limited  knowledge  and  technique  that  you 
can  give  when  it  has  to  be  included  in  another  course  with 
other  objectives,  is  not  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the 
student? 

More  than  twenty  years'  experience  with  various  com- 
binations and  methods  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  training 
course  in  voice  should  be  a  separate  and  distinct  course;  that 
it  should  be  either  coordinate  with  or  should  follow  the  begin- 
ning course,  if  this  course  is  a  practical  public  speaking  course, 
and  that  it  should  precede  the  course  in  phonetics,  not  follow  it. 

Why  should  the  voice  course  be  a  separate  course?  Be- 
cause one  objective  is  more  easily  attained  than  two  or  three. 
Any  combination  course  necessarily  involves  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent objectives.  Take  the  course  in  oral  interpretation:  here 
we  have  the  problems  of  thought  analysis,  bodily  reactions, 
and  the  voice  problem.  In  the  practical  public  speaking  course 
you  have  the  problems  of  good  speech,  good  audience  analysis, 
good  thought  organization  and  development,  good  presenta- 
tion, and  the  voice  problem.  In  a  separate  voice  course  the  sole 
objective  is  better  voice. 

Then  again,  the  development  of  adequate  vocal  condi- 
tions is  such  a  complex  problem,  especially  for  those  who  have 
developed  objectionable  faults,  that  it  cannot  be  adequately 
dealt  with  in  connection  with  other  speech  problems.  If  atten- 
tion is  given  to  one  problem  at  a  time,  the  time  for  each  is 
usually  too  short.  If  all  problems  are  considered  together,  at- 
tention is  necessarily  divided,  and  as  a  result  all  problems 
suffer. 

Superficial  training  or  insufficient  training  merely  de- 
velops a  consciousness  of  technique  without  developing  a  mas- 
tery of  technique  and  the  result  is  bound  to  be  an  affectation 
rather  than  an  assimilation  of  fundamental  processes. 

The  most  convincing  argument  for  me,  however,  has  been 
my  past  experience  with  the  two  methods.  Under  the  combina- 
tion method,  the  student  with  the  bad  voice  was  helped  very 
little.  The  student  with  the  responsive  voice  of  good  quality 
needed  no  help.  Under  the  separate  course  we  have  accom- 
plished some  very  substantial  results,  results  that  we  have 
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been  able  to  measure  rather  definitely  through  our  objective 
tests.  When  I  think  of  the  amount  of  time  and  thought  we  are 
giving  to  the  separate  course,  I  marvel  that  anything  can  be 
accomplished  when  in  the  same  length  of  time  attention  must 
be  given  to  two  or  three  different  problems. 

The  value  of  the  single  objective,  the  extreme  complexity 
of  the  vocal  problem,  and  our  past  experience  with  both  the 
combination  and  the  separate  course  have  convinced  us  that 
the  separate  course  is  the  real  solution. 

It  should  not  be  introduced  as  the  sole  beginning  course 
but  should  be  either  coordinate  with  or  should  follow  the  be- 
ginning course.  I  know  that  many  may  disagree  with  me  here, 
for  logically  we  should  tune  the  instrument  before  we  attempt 
to  play  upon  it.  Here  experience  has  again  been  my  teacher, 
and  we  have  discovered  that  many  of  the  faults  of  voice  are  due 
to  a  lack  of  emotional  adjustment  to  the  speech  situation.  This 
lack  of  emotional  adjustment  produces  certain  muscle  tensions 
and  destroys  fundamental  coordinations.  So  we  have  been  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  whenever  possible,  it  is  much  better  for 
the  student  to  seek  first  emotional  adjustment  in  a  beginning 
course  in  extempore  speaking  where  that  problem  is  especially 
considered.  In  many  cases,  once  the  adjustment  has  been  made, 
the  vocal  difficulty  disappears  and  technical  training  becomes 
unnecessary.  Think  of  the  saving  of  time  and  energy  if,  in  a 
fundamental  speaking  course,  you  can  remove  the  necessity 
for  technical  vocal  training.  We  have  found  this  to  be  a  very 
practical  method  of  procedure. 

Another  convincing  reason,  for  me  at  least,  why  the  course 
in  the  speaking  voice  should  not  be  the  beginning  course  for 
all,  is  the  slant  that  such  procedure  gives  the  student  on  the 
whole  field  of  speech.  Now  I  will  admit  that  if  the  approach 
to  the  field  is  properly  made,  and  the  relation  of  the  work 
given  in  the  course  in  voice  to  the  whole  field  made  very  ap- 
parent to  the  student,  and  if  the  work  is  definitely  tied  up  with 
actual  speech,  then  my  objection  must  disappear.  The  trouble 
is  that  we  have  too  many  "ifs"  here.  Too  often  when  the  work 
in  speech  begins  with  technical  vocal  exercises  and  much  time 
is  spent  in  the  very  beginning  on  pitch,  rate,  force,  and  quality, 
without  clearly  connecting  this  work  with  practical  speech 
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problems,  the  student  tends  to  lose  his  perspective.  He  comes 
to  feel  that  effective  speaking  consists  primarily  in  using  the 
voice  in  a  certain  prescribed  manner,  and  all  the  more  or  less 
intangible  elements  of  concentration,  discrimination,  imagina- 
tion, and  feeling  lose  their  value  in  the  face  of  this  very  tangi- 
ble procedure  that  he  has  been  mastering.  There  is  danger 
here  and  to  me  it  is  a  very  real  danger. 

My  third  suggestion  was  that  the  course  in  vocal  training 
should  precede  rather  than  follow  the  course  in  practical  pho- 
netics. This  belief  is  based  both  on  logic  and  on  experience. 
Someone  has  well  said  that  "tone  is  the  material  of  speech." 
It  is  reasonable  to  hold,  then,  that  the  material  out  of  which 
speech  sounds  are  formed  should  be  adequate.  Whenever  an 
inferior  material  is  used,  such  as  a  flat  or  a  harsh  tone,  an  in- 
ferior speech  product  is  sure  to  result.  "But,"  I  hear  some  one 
say,  "if  the  speech  sounds  are  made  correctly  the  harsh  tone 
will  disappear."  That  will  be  true  only  when  the  principles  of 
correct  tone  production  are  applied,  and  this  involves  innumer- 
able coordinations  wholly  ignored  in  the  teaching  of  phonetics. 
If  they  are  considered  at  all  they  are  bound  to  receive  second- 
ary attention,  for  the  science  of  speech  sounds  is  the  primary 
consideration  and  this  involves  not  merely  the  open  vowel 
sounds  but  the  speech  noises  as  well,  those  resulting  from  the 
adjustment  of  the  speech  organs  for  the  articulation  of  the 
consonant  elements. 

This  suggests  another  element  of  danger  if  speech  sounds 
are  studied  before  good  tone  quality  is  established.  The  work 
on  the  different  speech  sounds  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
muscular  activity  in  the  tongue,  the  soft  palate,  the  jaw,  and 
the  lips.  Students  always  tend  to  exaggerate  this  activity,  and 
in  so  doing,  frequently  introduce  constrictions  at  the  back  of 
the  tongue,  in  the  pharynx,  and  in  the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate, 
which  result  in  bad  qualities  of  voice.  So  those  who  attempt  to 
establish  correct  speech  sounds  through  correct  placement  of 
the  agents  of  speech  before  they  have  established  correct  vocal 
conditions  often  find  themselves  developing  a  throaty,  flat,  or 
nasal  tone,  or  intensifying  a  constricted  condition  that  they 
already  had.  I  am  not  speaking  from  a  theoretical  standpoirit 
but  from  actual  experience. 
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Until  this  year  there  has  been  offered  in  the  dramatic  art 
division  of  the  University  of  Washington  two  courses  in  pho- 
netics, one  an  elementary  five-hour  course  and  the  other  an 
advanced  course.  Of  the  911  students  given  the  voice  test  in 
the  School  of  Education,  42  had  taken  at  least  one  of  these 
courses.  Of  these  42,  two  had  flat  voices,  one  had  a  husky 
voice,  six  had  breathy  voices,  seven  had  nasal  voices  and  four- 
teen had  throaty  voices.  Some  of  those  tested  had  two  faults, 
but  there  were  at  least  twenty-one  of  the  forty-two,  or  50  per- 
cent, that  still  had  noticeable  vocal  faults  ajter  they  had  taken 
a  course  in  phonetics.  These  figures  are  quite  significant,  espe- 
cially the  large  number  of  nasal  and  throaty  voices,  and  the 
high  percentage  of  faulty  voices,  much  higher  than  the  general 
average. 

Another  significant  thing  has  happened  to  confirm  my 
belief  that  vocal  training  should  precede  the  course  in  pho- 
netics. For  many  years  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  Women  required  all  majors  and  minors  to  take  the 
course  in  phonetics.  This  was  because  of  the  peculiar  voice 
problem  faced  by  the  prospective  teachers  of  physical  educa- 
tion, namely,  large  groups  in  large  gymnasiums.  Last  year  the 
course  in  phonetics  was  replaced  by  the  course  in  voice  be- 
cause work  in  phonetics  did  not  solve  the  voice  problem.  Now 
do  not  misunderstand  me.  This  failure  was  not  due  to  poor 
teaching  of  phonetics.  We  had  perhaps  one  of  the  best  teachers 
of  phonetics  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  resulted  because  of  the 
distinct  vocal  problem  involved,  a  problem  that  the  study  of 
phonetics  does  not  solve. 

Since  voice  is  basic  in  speech;  since  many  students  have 
noticeable  vocal  faults;  since  our  experience  shows  that  pho- 
netics not  only  fails  to  correct  such  faults,  but  may  actually 
make  them  worse;  and  since  once  proper  vocal  conditions  have 
been  established,  the  study  of  phonetics  may  follow  without 
the  danger  of  introducing  throat  constrictions,  we  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  course  in  the  speaking  voice  should  precede 
the  course  in  practical  phonetics. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  last  and  most  important  of  all 
the  questions,  "What  shall  we  attempt  to  teach  and  how  shall 
we  teach  it."  Without  advocating  any  pet  theories  or  methods, 
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let  me  outline  briefly,  in  general  terms,  what  appears  to  be  fun- 
damental in  this  problem. 

First  of  all,  whatever  we  offer  for  credit  in  high  school, 
college,  or  university  must  command  the  respect  of  educators 
and  especially  of  the  faculty  curriculum  committee.  In  other 
words  it  must  be  truly  educative,  not  merely  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  developing  a  skill,  but  in  the  sense  of  contributing  to 
the  sum  total  of  the  student's  knowledge  as  well  as  to  the  ability 
to  organize  and  use  that  knowledge. 

With  this  general  point  of  view  in  mind,  and  realizing 
that  vocal  training  is  essentially  an  art,  our  first  consideration 
should  be  the  presentation,  in  the  course,  of  an  adequate,  com- 
prehensive, scientific  basis  for  this  art.  The  student  should  be 
taught  the  nature  of  sound,  of  resonance.  He  should  delve  into 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  entire  vocal  mechanism  and  be 
required  to  understand  the  specific  relationship  of  part  to  part. 
He  should  know  the  specific  function  of  each  part  and  the  coor- 
dinate action  of  the  different  parts.  Nor  should  he  neglect  the 
psychological  aspects  of  the  problem.  Only  those  principles 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  practical  application  in  this  field 
should  be  relied  on,  for  what  is  new  today  may  be  discarded 
for  something  better  tomorrow.  With  this  knowledge  as  a 
background  for  his  work,  he  can  direct  his  energies  with  a 
greater  degree  of  intelligence,  and  more  substantial  results  are 
sure  to  follow.  Distortion,  perversion,  failure  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  too  much  knowledge,  but  of  too  little. 

Though  we  are  dealing  with  very  practical  problems  in 
the  voice  course,  we  should  not  fail  to  consider  or  make  evi- 
dent the  cultural  values  as  well.  Many  vocal  faults  are  rooted 
in  character,  in  lack  of  emotional  control,  in  wrong  mental 
habits.  No  other  course  offers  a  better  opportunity  to  point 
out  and  porrect  certain  maladjustments  of  personality  and 
character  than  does  the  voice  course.  The  task  is  a  difficult 
one  demanding  keen  insight  and  tact,  but  in  proportion  to  its 
success  in  making  effective  personality  adjustments,  will  it 
contribute  to  the  cultural  development  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent. 

The  course  should  attempt  to  establish  the  coordinate 
unity  of  the  whole  thinking,  acting  organism  if  it  is  to  have  any 
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permanent  physical  or  educational  value.  The  voice  course  that 
consists  merely  of  groups  of  technical  exercises  for  breath  con- 
trol, for  tone  production  and  tone  placement,  without  attempt- 
ing to  coordinate  these  various  activities  in  definite  speech 
problems  and  thus  establish  them  as  natural,  fundamental 
responses  to  thinking  and  feeling,  is  not  worthy  of  credit  in  an 
educational  institution,  nor  does  it  accomplish  anything  per- 
manent or  worthwhile  for  the  student.  The  course  to  have  any 
permanent  value  must  take  the  student  farther  than  the  mas- 
tery of  a  few  technical  exercises.  It  must  develop  physical  sen- 
sitiveness to  impression,  an  organism  that  reacts  normally  and 
adequately  in  establishing  fundamental  conditions  for  tone 
production  and  in  the  modulation  of  that  tone  into  effective 
speech.  In  other  words,  conditions  established  in  technical  ex- 
ercises must  be  carried  over  into  practical  speech  problems  and 
thus  be  made  a  permanent  part  of  the  student's  normal  speech 
activity. 

If  the  course  is  to  command  the  respect  of  educators  it 
must  also  contribute  definitely  to  the  sum  total  of  the  stu- 
dent's knowledge  and  to  his  mental  and  physical  development. 
As  has  already  been  suggested,  certain  factual  knowledge  is 
essential.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  in  the  fields  of 
physiology,  anatomy,  physics,  and  psychology  which  the  stu- 
dent may  not  discover  in  any  other  course  because  of  its  techni- 
cal nature  and  special  application.  Training  in  concentration 
of  attention  is  another  vital  element,  for  no  progress  can  be 
made  in  the  development  of  a  coordinate  unity  of  the  whole 
organism  unless  power  to  direct  and  hold  the  attention  on  a 
specific  problem  is  highly  developed. 

Finally,  there  must  be  some  tangible  method  whereby  the 
progress  of  the  student  in  mastering  fundamental  conditions 
and  actions  may  be  measured.  Great  advances  have  been  made 
in  our  field  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  estab- 
lishing a  scientific  basis  for  the  art,  in  building  up  a  substan- 
tial body  of  factual  knowledge,  and  now  we  are  turning  our 
attention  to  method  of  measuring  achievement,  progress.  Our 
success  in  this  undertaking  will  be  watched  with  interest  by 
educators,  for  whether  we  are  willing  to  admit  it  or  not,  our 
standing  has  tended  to  suffer  because  of  a  weakness  here.  My 
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time  and  your  patience  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  all  the 
varied  objective  and  subjective  tests  that  have  been  devised. 
Many  of  them  are  not  practicable  for  the  average  institution, 
many  require  the  expenditure  of  more  money  than  our  bud- 
gets can  stand.  Our  equipment  at  Washington  has  cost  us  to 
date  about  $650,  and  this  is  about  the  minimum  for  effective 
work.  Let  me  briefly  explain  our  procedure  and  the  tests  we 
have  found  practicable  in  measuring  progress. 

In  order  to  measure  progress,  we  must  know  the  condi- 
tion of  the  student  when  he  comes  to  us,  as  well  as  his  state  of 
being  when  he  finishes  the  course.  That  we  may  have  this 
knowledge  in  accessible  form,  a  complete  diagnosis  is  made 
of  each  member  of  the  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  course, 
and  another  is  taken  at  the  end  of  the  course.  The  ground 
covered  in  the  diagnosis  includes:  I.  Case  history.  II.  Mental 
and  emotional  characteristics.  III.  Physical  conditions.  IV. 
Subjective  ratings.  V.  Laboratory  records.  The  case  history 
and  the  mental  and  emotional  characteristics  are  discovered  in 
conferences  with  each  student.  The  physical  condition  is  ascer- 
tained through  a  mouth,  nose,  and  throat  examination  in  the 
Speech  Laboratory.  The  subjective  ratings  include  considera- 
tion of  respiration,  respiratory  and  pharyngeal  coordinations, 
respiratory  and  laryngeal  coordinations,  voice  quality,  range, 
and  strength.  The  laboratory  records  include  the  breathing 
records  and  the  speech  records,  taken  simultaneously. 

In  the  subjective  tests  the  students  are  asked  to  read  sev- 
eral different  types  of  material;  and  breathing,  coordinations, 
voice  quality,  range,  and  strength  are  all  noted  and  checked  on 
the  diagnosis  sheet.  These  are  all  checked  carefully  a  second 
time  by  listening  to  the  telegraphone  record  of  the  voice. 

The  laboratory  records  are  made  on  the  telegraphone,  the 
voice-recording  machine,  and  on  kymograph  paper  using  pneu- 
mographs, tambours,  and  kymograph.  Both  records  are  taken 
at  the  same  time  and  the  thought  units  are  marked  on  the 
breathing  record.  After  each  voice  record  on  the  telegraphone, 
the  machine  is  allowed  to  run  blank  for  the  same  length  of 
time  as  was  consumed  in  making  the  record.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  record  the  second  test  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  im- 
mediately after  the  first  one  on  the  record  wire,  thus  making 
a  direct  comparison  feasible. 
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The  telegraphone  record  taken  at  the  beginning  com- 
pared with  the  record  taken  at  the  end  of  the  course  will  re- 
veal the  improvement  made  in  quality,  in  range  of  pitch,  and 
in  strength.  The  breathing  records  when  compared  reveal 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  correct 
method  of  breathing  and  breath  control.  The  pneumographs 
are  used  one  at  the  diaphragm  and  the  other  for  the  upper 
chest,  and  this  makes  it  possible  to  discover  just  how  the  breath 
is  controlled  for  speech,  both  at  the  beginning  of  the  course 
and  at  the  end.  These  records  also  reveal  the  frequency  and 
the  depth  of  the  breathing;  retention  or  lack  of  retention. 

These  records,  if  rightly  interpreted,  reveal  the  progress 
made  in  the  fundamentals  of  good  voice  production.  The 
breathing  records  may  be  measured  quite  accurately,  so  this 
becomes  an  objective  test.  The  telegraphone  records  must  be 
interpreted  subjectively,  but  even  a  novice  can  detect  the 
marked  improvement  that  most  students  show  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter. 

As  soon  as  the  first  records  are  completed,  they  are  inter- 
preted to  the  student  and  his  problems,  faults,  or  deficiencies 
are  made  known  to  him.  Specific  remedial  work  is  given  to 
each  individual  in  addition  to  the  fundamental  work  given  to 
the  group. 

To  make  adequate  and  accurate  records,  a  trained 
laboratory  assistant  is  needed,  but  both  records  may  be  made 
for  a  class  of  twenty  in  about  four  hours.  It  does  take  time 
and  patience  to  use  the  tests,  but  the  interest  that  is  aroused 
in  the  class,  the  desire  for  improvement  that  is  awakened,  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  an  absolute  check  on  their  work,  all 
these  things  tend  to  produce  rather  surprising  results.  The 
course  is  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  uncertainty  and  made  a 
tangible  reality  that  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  achieve- 
ment. 
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INDIVIDUALITY  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF 
INTERPRETATIVE  READING^ 

Elizabeth  Lee  Buckingham 

Stanford  University 

At  several  conventions  of  teachers  of  speech  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  plight  of  the  subject  referred  to  under  many 
names,  but  with  widest  suffrage  under  that  of  Interpretative 
Reading.  Its  position  on  the  program  is  on  one  occasion 
slighted,  on  another  over-emphasized.  And  why?  Because  it 
is  like  a  problem  child  who  needs  attention  but  just  what  sort 
of  attention  we  can't  quite  determine.  Public  Speaking  is  di- 
rect and  practical;  it  is  the  straightforward  son  who  goes  into 
business;  Speech  Correction  the  boy  who  elects  medicine  with 
its  definite  program;  but  Interpretative  Art  is  the  youth  who 
wants  to  be  a  writer.  Presumably  he  has  learned  to  spell,  to 
avoid  the  noose  of  the  dangling  participle,  and  to  write  accepta- 
ble descriptions  and  narrations.  At  this  point  we  have  a  vague 
feeling  that  we  should  be  able  to  evolve  a  teaching  method  by 
which  we  can  make  a  writer  of  him.  But  with  all  due  credit  to 
the  courses  in  artistic  writing  in  the  colleges  and  special  schools 
one  is  forced  to  ask,  can  a  technic  or  body  of  rules  really  be 
created  by  which  this  may  be  done? 

I  doubt  the  expediency  of  trying  to  establish  such  methods 
because  art  is  not  a  static  thing.  So  soon  as  a  technic  is  evolved, 
it  will  become  a  stereotyped  pattern,  the  product  of  which 
bears  the  machine-made  stamp  that  is  not  an  expression  of  art 
but  merely  a  product  of  manufacturing.  The  wisest  teacher 
knows  that  a  successful  writer  has  learned  to  write  by  writing, 
and  that  all  a  teacher  can  do  is  to  say  a  good  word  at  points  of 
hope  and  discouragement  along  the  way.  His  ability  to  say 
this  right  word  at  the  right  time  most  frequently  comes  from 
his  having  tried  his  own  hand  at  the  process. 

Is  not  the  subject  of  interpretation  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  that  of  creative  writing?  If  we  could  build  up  a 
syllabus  of  methods  of  teaching  would  not  the  means  defeat 

■^Cast  from  an  address  given  at  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  held  in  San  Francisco,  California,  November 
27,  28,  and  29,  1930. 
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the  end?  Is  not  part  of  the  charm  of  an  author  his  deviation 
from  rule?  Was  Professor  Copeland,  of  Harvard,  an  excep- 
tion in  pleasing  as  a  reader  because  of  his  individuality? 

If  there  is  little  place,  then,  for  standardization  of  inter- 
pretative reading,  are  we  unwise  in  coming  together  in  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  something  approaching  unanimity 
in  theory  and  action?  Surely  not,  for  in  the  interest  of  clarity 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  secure  uniformity  in  terminol- 
ogy, definition  and  delimitations  of  the  field,  objectives  of  the 
subject  or  course,  place  and  amount  of  work  in  a  balanced 
program,  and  the  kind  of  training  desirable  for  teachers  of 
the  subject.  How  little  agreement  exists  in  the  name  given  to 
this  expressional  phase  of  speech  is  well  shown  by  Helene 
Wilson  in  her  article  in  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Edu- 
cation,- where  she  cites  from  school  catalogues  203  courses 
obviously  covering  this  aspect  of  reading,  among  which  there 
are  85  different  titles.  She  concludes  that  there  is  a  greater 
diversity  of  titles  for  interpretative  reading  than  for  any  other 
speech  course. 

In  respect  to  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  beginning 
or  fundamental  class  in  oral  reading  and  the  course  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  literature  a  slow  and  steady  progress  is  being 
made.  But  the  moot  points  could  be  settled  with  dispatch  if  we 
resolutely  put  our  minds  upon  the  question.  Objectives  of  each 
should  speedily  be  thrashed  out  by  committees  representing 
regional  theory  and  practice  to  the  end  that  a  more  sound  and 
universally  recognized  standard  may  be  inaugurated.  For  the 
fundamental  course,  which  is  concerned  with  the  acquiring  of 
skill,  we  should  be  able  to  work  out  a  rather  definite  method. 
But  we  are  prone  to  drift.  We  also  like  to  go  our  individual 
ways  unhampered.  Yet  we  shall  gain  a  truer  freedom  by  facing 
and  drawing  to  a  point  these  issues  now  all  too  diffuse.  If  in- 
terpretative reading  is  to  be  taught  it  is  worthy  a  definite 
status;  if  teachers  are  to  be  employed  to  teach  it  we  must 
reach  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  effective  plan  of 
preparation  for  such  a  post.  These  points  are  legitimate  ques- 
tions of  method  and  worth  the  time  and  discussion  needed  to 


^Volume  12,  No.  4,  Nov.,  1926. 
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settle  them   for   the  present  and   for  a  considerable   future 
period. 

But  an  attempt  to  standardize  either  the  materials  or 
methods  of  teaching  interpretative  art  (and  that  it  is  an  art 
any  one  who  has  heard  such  a  reader  as  Edith  Wynne  Matthi- 
son  will  admit)  is  to  rob  the  subject  of  its  creative  aspect.  Only 
general  precepts  may  be  set  forth  to  serve  as  a  touchstone  for 
the  performer  who  must  of  necessity  draw  the  thing  as  he  sees 
it.  Hard  and  fast  rules  are  useful  for  mass  training  in  an  army. 
But  the  audible  embodiment  of  an  idea  or  feeling  is  essentially 
a  personal  and  individual  process.  Teaching  interpretation  of 
literature  is  the  shedding  of  the  light  of  understanding  and 
sympathy  on  unawakened  minds.  Response  in  the  interpreter 
is  an  essential  factor  which  can  be  destroyed  utterly  by  a 
bored  or  scoffing  listener  or  group  of  listeners. 

The  ideal  condition  of  study  has  been  illustrated  by  the 
presence  of  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  log  and  the  student 
on  the  other.  This  direct  and  individual  process  of  imparting 
knowledge  is  particularly  valuable  in  any  study  which  makes  a 
demand  on  other  things  than  memory  and  intellectual  agility. 
But  though  the  exigencies  of  modern  education  often  preclude 
this  extravagant  method  in  our  efforts  at  exposition  through 
synchronized  thinking  and  feeling,  we  can  adhere,  at  least,  to 
the  spirit  of  such  a  procedure. 

This  right  of  an  individual  to  personal  instruction  has 
been  well  worked  out  at  Northwestern  University,  where  the 
stamp  of  the  founder,  Robert  McLean  Cumnock,  a  strong 
teacher  as  well  as  public  leader,  is  still  evident  in  the  midst  of 
an  academic  environment.  This  School  of  Speech  stands  al- 
most alone^  in  offering,  in  addition  to  regular  college  classwork 
in  speech,  private  lessons  in  oral  expression.  Inhibitions  of 
students  and  mechanical  approach  of  teachers  sometimes  re- 
sulting from  group  instruction  thus  receive  a  check. 

The  name  of  Dean  Cumnock  brings  to  mind  other  well- 
known  and  widely  followed  teachers  whose  names  are  synony- 
mous with  certain  schools  of  expression  owing  their  success 

^Professor  Bassett  incorporated  a  system  of  personal  conferences — equivalent 
to  private  lessons — in  addition  to  class  work  when  he  organized  the  speech 
curriculum  at  Stanford  University.  This  policy  h'as  so  constantly  demonstrated 
its  value  to  students  that  it  is  still  one  of  the  first  considerations  of  the  budget. 
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directly  to  the  personality  and  method  of  one  or  two  persons. 
The  question  is  not  infrequently  asked  of  a  teacher  of 
interpretative  reading:  "Do  you  use  the  Emerson  or  the 
Curry  method?"  At  an  earlier  period  the  query  might  have 
been,  "Did  you  study  with  James  Rush?"  The  influence  of 
this  man  is  seen  even  today  in  the  use  by  O'Neill  and  Weaver^ 
of  the  terms  guttural  and  pectoral,  popularized  by  Rush  in  his 
book  on  The  Human  Voice.  The  viewpoint  of  some  one  leader 
with  whom  a  teacher  has  studied  is  rather  generally  followed 
now  also  until  a  fair  amount  of  experience  has  been  gained.  A 
partial  list  of  such  outstanding  teachers  would  include  the 
names  of  Charles  Wesley  Emerson,  S.  S.  Curry,  Solomon 
Henry  Clark,  Ida  Morey  Riley,  Mary  A.  Blood,  Leland 
Powers,  Lee  Emerson  Bassett,  Philedah  Rice,  Katharine 
Everts,  Charles  Henry  Woolbert,  Gertrude  E.  Johnson,  Edith 
Coburn  Noyes,  Maud  May  Babcock,  Rollo  A.  Tallcott,  Way- 
land  Maxfield  Parrish,  Robert  Hannah,  and  Algernon  Tassin. 
Though  a  similarity  of  objective  may  be  observed  to  charac- 
terize all  of  these  teachers,  a  diversity  of  approach  is  at  once 
evident. 

For  this  reason  the  choice  of  a  teacher  is  of  secondary 
importance,  provided  he  is  a  strong  and  stimulating  one.  The 
better  the  instructor  the  more  he  will  develop  in  his  students 
that  power  and  originality  which  will  make  the  one-time  fol- 
lower a  trail  blazer  whom  others  in  turn  will  follow.  Each 
leader  who  has  made  a  contribution  has  done  so  by  looking  at 
his  subject  through  independent  eyes.  And  if  we  were  able  to 
synthesize  the  methods  of  all  these  guides  would  we  not  lose 
the  best  things  in  the  work  of  each — that  individual  approach, 
that  characteristic  and  unique  element  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tilled? In  private  schools  and  in  public,  teachers  will  arise  who 
have  a  way  of  their  own  of  looking  at  life  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  life  through  words.  They  will,  in  effect,  write  for  them- 
selves new  texts  based  on  old  technique  but  with  changes 
growing  out  of  changing  thought,  standards,  and  tastes  of  a 
changing  world.  Yet  despite  their  originality  these  leaders  will 
meet  on  common  ground — -namely,  the  belief  that  expression 
is  dependent  upon  impression.  This  being  true,  why  is  not  any 

'^The  Elements  of  Speech.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1926. 
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means  good  method,  from  a  pragmatic  standpoint,  which  any 
one  can  devise  for  vivifying  impressions  in  consciousness? 

Indeed,  methods  have  in  the  past  been  as  fruit  to  be 
plucked  or  left  on  the  tree.  The  feeling  that  something  should 
be  done  with  the  crop  is  a  fairly  recent  one,  arising  possibly 
from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  speech  departments  in 
high  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  part  of  the  creed  of  academic 
institutions  that  fields  be  organized.  The  private  schools  were 
not  influenced  by  educational  theory  but  by  aesthetic  tenets. 
If  students  continue  to  find  it  expedient  to  take  speaking  and 
reading  as  a  part  of  their  regular  college  course  the  influence 
of  the  private  school  inevitably  will  be  decreased. 

With  the  centering  of  speech  activity  in  the  public  schools 
the  question  of  uniformity  is  bound  to  arise  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  face  the  question  squarely  now.  Does 
the  profession  want  methods  of  teaching  interpretative  read- 
ing, or  the  literature  utilized  to  be  standardized  farther  than 
that  both  shall  be  of  generally  admitted  good  quality?  Should  it 
be  less  true  of  the  teacher  than  of  the  writer  that  the  style  is 
the  man?  An  instructor  must  be  trusted  and  allowed  to  grow 
through  helping  others  to  develop.  The  stronger  and  more 
powerful  the  personality  the  greater  will  be  the  desire  for  ex- 
perimentation. In  a  recent  interview^  Paderewski  said,  "In  art 
there  is  a  striving  for  originality.  Men  are  endeavoring  to 
create  something  new.  Nothing  new  was  ever  created  conscious- 
ly. True  originality  has  its  foundations  in  the  soul,  not  in  the 
mind,  and  when  there  is  an  effort  to  create  something  different, 
it  is  usually  a  failure.  Beethoven  or  Schumann  or  Chopin  did 
not  try  to  be  original.  They  were  original.  However,  this  crav- 
ing for  originality,  this  desire  to  get  away  from  old  forms,  this 
pulling  down  of  the  old-time  gods,  is  typical  of  this  period  of 
the  world's  history." 

For  the  speech  administrator  and  teacher  there  is  truth 
in  Paderewski's  remarks.  Those  who  are  entering  the  profes- 
sion today  will  not  be  content  to  have  us  lay  down  laws  and 
methods  of  teaching.  They  will  not  accept  our  pronounce- 
ments any  more  than  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  unity  of  time,  place,  and  action  in  play  construc- 

^The  Literary  Digest,  Nov.  IS,  1930. 
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tion.  If  they  bring  to  the  work  sufficient  knowledge  of,  zeal 
for,  interest  and  belief  in  the  value  of  self-expression  they  will 
inevitably  create  something  of  spiritual  and  technical  fabric 
better  than  any  "14  points"  we  might  set  up.  The  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  read  widely,  think  and  feel  intelligently,  find 
meaning,  beauty,  and  value  in  life  and  mankind's  reaction  to 
it  in  literature,  and  pass  this  on  vitally,  unconsciously,  and 
sincerely  to  those  who  come  to  us  for  guidance. 

The  true  teacher  of  literary  interpretation  might  take  for 
his  motto  Robert  Bridges'  lines: 

I  love  all  beauteous  things; 
I  adore  and  seek  them. 
For  such  a  one,  these  arresting  moments  in  the  life  of  the 
imagination  of  Browning  would  be  the  story  of  his  own  first 
voyage  in  the  "realms  of  gold:" 

And  I  myself  went  with  the  tale  —  a  god 
Wandering  after  beauty,  or  a  giant 
Standing  vast  in  the  sunset  —  an  old  hunter 
Talking  with  gods,  or  a  high-crested  chief 
Sailing  with  troops  of  friends  to  Tenedos. 
I  tell  you  naught  has  ever  been  so  clear 
As  the  place,  the  time,  the  fashion  of  those  lives: 
I  had  not  seen  a  work  of  lofty  art, 
Nor  woman's  beauty  nor  sweet  nature's  face. 
Yet  I  say,  never  morn  broke  clear  as  those 
On  the  dim  clustered  isles  in  the  blue  sea. 
The  deep  groves  and  white  temples  and  wet  caves: 
And  nothing  ever  will  surprise  me  now — 
Who  stood  beside  the  naked  Swift-footed, 
Who  bound  my  forehead  with  Proserpine's  hair. 
Truly,  only  in  so  far  as  we  are  aware  of  beauty  can  we 
awaken  our  students,  who  in  turn  will  awaken  others  to  a  form 
of  Expression,  which  is  creative  art  and  not  the  mere  applica- 
tion of  method. 
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SPEECH  TESTS  AND  THEIR  USES^ 
Sara  M.  Stinchfield 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

I.     Aims 

In  planning  for  the  use  of  a  battery  of  speech  tests,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  objective  clearly  in  mind.  Is  the  test 
to  be  used  merely  to  find  out  the  size  of  vocabulary?  If  so,  a 
group  test  would  be  sufficient.  Is  the  aim  rather  to  give  the 
instructor  some  idea  as  to  the  general  effectiveness  of  the  stu- 
dent's utterance  and  the  types  of  errors  commonly  made,  with 
the  frequency  of  their  occurrence — words  slurred  or  mutilated, 
poor  phrasing,  unrhythmic  utterance,  sound  substitutions  and 
inaccuracies  in  articulation? 

II.     The  Selection  of  Tests 

All  that  the  teacher  may  wish  to  know  is  whether  there 
are,  in  a  group  of  students,  any  who  are  already  superior  in 
speech  attainment,  or  of  such  training  or  technique  that  they 
may  be  placed  in  advanced  speech  sections.  In  this  case  the  in- 
terpretation of  one  or  two  selections  from  standard  poetry  or 
modern  verse — anthologies  and  the  like — including  also  a 
prose  selection,  would  be  sufficient. 

If,  instead,  the  object  is  to  sort  students  into  groups  which 
shall  separate  the  advanced  (superior)  speakers  from  those 
of  average  proficiency,  and  to  select  for  special  training  those 
who  do  not  conform  to  a  standard,  then  one  must  use  not  mere- 
ly one  test,  but  a  team  of  tests  which  will  give  the  examiner 
some  idea  as  to  the  mental  abilities  of  the  speaker,  the  way  his 
or  her  mind  reacts  in  speech  situations,  and  the  types  of  speech 
difficulty  present. 

If  standardized  tests  are  to  be  used,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  speech  director  have  a  sufficient  number  of  blanks  or 
records  prepared  so  that  all  students  may  be  supplied  with 
copies.  The  task  would  be  a  lengthy  one,  for  a  single  examiner, 
and  since  only  one  student  can  be  tested  at  a  time,  it  is  wise 
to  enlist  trained  students  of  speech  or  other  teachers  who  can 

•■■Publication  rights,  other  than  those  involved  in  this  and  future  editions  of 
this  book,  are  reserved  by  the  author. 
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assist  in  the  testing.  In  this  way,  several  people  may  be  test- 
ing several  students  at  the  same  time,  in  different  rooms,  and 
may  cover  a  large  number  in  a  relatively  short  time.  Only  an 
instructor  with  training  in  English  phonetics,  for  example, 
should  be  allowed  to  give  the  Articulation  Tests  involving  all 
the  sounds  of  English  speech.  An  untrained  tester  passes  over 
many  slight  variations  from  standard  diction.  The  poetry  read- 
ing test  for  interpretation  should  also  be  given  by  an  instruc- 
tor of  experience  in  the  field  of  speech. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  other  tests  which  are 
closely  related  to  the  speech  function,  which  are  of  considerable 
diagnostic  value,  as  shown  by  correlations  obtained  from  cer- 
tain tests;  as,  for  example,  those  in  the  Blanton-Stinchfield 
Speech  Measurement  series,  which  have  been  given  to  over 
2500  girls  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  in  a  period  of  nine  years. 
Some  of  these  may  be  given  by  laboratory  assistants,  advanced 
students  in  speech  and  psychology,  if  they  are  specially  trained 
for  the  work  in  a  short  preliminary  training  period. 

III.     Practicability  of  Speech  Tests 

In  order  to  conserve  the  time  and  energy  of  the  teacher 
for  regular  class  work,  the  tests  should  come  as  early  in  the 
college  or  school  year  as  possible.  At  Mount  Holyoke  College 
we  utilize  Freshman  Week  for  speech  tests  and  physical  ex- 
aminations. Most  of  the  speech  testing  is  completed  before 
college  classes  begin. 

For  the  scientific  sorting  of  students,  the  examiner  should 
select  a  series  from  some  of  the  groups  of  tests  which  have 
already  been  standardized.  He  may  wish  to  use  only  one  or 
two  tests  of  a  certain  age  level,  to  see  whether  or  not  a  child 
conforms  to  certain  standards  of  attainment  for  his  age.  Tests 
.  of  linguistic  ability,  language  attainment,  language  scales, 
reproduction  of  syllables  and  auditory  memory  span  tests  for 
words  and  digits  are  useful  for  this  purpose. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  give  merely  one  or  two  tests 
without  regard  to  their  standardization,  as  one  or  two  brief 
tests,  easily  administered,  may  give  the  necessary  information. 
The  Articulation  Tests  (Blanton-Stinchfield  Measurements) 
are  frequently  used  for  this  purpose. 
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IV.     The  Testing  Program^ 

Speech  tests,  to  be  of  most  value  as  a  basis  for  follow- 
up  work,  corrective  measures,  advanced  training,  and  section- 
ing on  the  basis  of  speech  proficiency  or  into  speech  classes, 
should  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  or  college  year. 
Tests  given  at  the  end  of  the  year  may  serve  to  show  the 
progress,  however. 

Any  tests  chosen  should  enable  the  examiner  to  classify 
his  students  into  groups  for  training,  according  to  the  plan 
which  best  suits  the  school  or  college  in  question.  A  large  city 
school,  with  limited  space,  cannot  take  many  pupils  into  the 
speech  class  at  a  given  time,  nor  can  the  teacher  do  the  indi- 
vidual work  which  might  be  done  in  a  smaller  student  body. 

V.     Types  of  Tests 

We  present  here  a  brief  outline  of  various  tests  which 
have  been  standardized  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
speech. 
1.     Blanton-Stinchfield  Speech  Measurements. 

These  tests  offer  a  means  for  forming  off-hand  subjec- 
tive estimates  of  the  individual's  speech  attainment,  in  the  ele- 
ments of  speech  which  may  not  readily  be  measured  by  labo- 
ratory analysis  or  by  apparatus,  in  the  average  speech  group, 
because  of  time  and  expense  involved. 

They  also  offer  a  series  of  objective  measurements,  with 
weighted  scores,  making  it  possible  to  work  out  a  numerical 
speech  index  when  desired.  A  separate  rating  sheet  is  provided 
upon  which  to  record  the  raw  scores,  without  other  numerical 
computation,  when  preferred.  In  this  team  of  seven  tests  are 
included  two  Articulation  Tests,  A  and  B,  Oral  Reading,  Silent 
Reading,  Spontaneous  Speech,  and  Vocabulary.  The  tests  are 
graded  from  pre-school  and  kindergarten  use  through  grades 
one  to  eight,  with  an  additional  test  for  college  freshmen  or 
high  school  students.  This  is  called  the  Adult  Test. 

A  series  of  pictures  of  objects  is  provided  for  the  pre- 
school or  kindergarten  child,  and  for  all  subjects  whose  lan- 

-Sara  M.  Stinchfield,  The  Speech  of  Five  Hundred  Freshman  College  Women. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  IX,  No.  2,  June,  1925.  Dorsey-Stinch- 
field,  A  Preliminary  Classification  of  Speech  Defect  Terminology.  Oralism  and 
AuRALiSM,  St.  Louis,  July,  1926. 
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guage  is  not  advanced  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  take  tests 
involving  reading.  A  group  of  objects  has  also  been  arranged 
for  children  with  whom  the  pictures  cannot  be  used,  such  as 
blind  children,  children  with  retarded  speech  development, 
children  of  foreign  birth,  and  mentally  defective  children. 

Material.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  outlining  the  mate- 
rial used  for  a  single  school  group.^ 

Grade  I.     Complete  Speech  Measurement  Rating  Sheet  for  No. 
1  A. 

Articulation  Test  Rating  Sheet  No.  1  A. 

Eleven  charts  constituting  Articulation  Test  A  1. 
(For   pre-school,    kindergarten    and    first   three    grades): 

Score  Sheet  for  Articulation  Test  A. 

Oral  Reading  Test  I  (Gray). 

Silent  Reading  Test  I  (Starch). 

Pictures  I,  II,  and  III,  for  Spontaneous  Speech. 

Vocabulary  Test. 

Adult  Test     Speech   Questionnaire    for   high-school    or    college 

students. 
Articulation  Test  A  and  B,  No.  5. 
Complete  Speech  Measurement   Rating  Sheet  for 

Nos.  2-5  (same  as  used  for  Grades  4  to  8). 
Articulation  Test  Rating  Sheet  for  Nos.  2-5   (as 

for  Grades  4  to  8). 
Score  Sheet  for  Articulation  Test  A  and  Test  B. 
Oral  Reading  Test  (Whipple). 
Silent  Reading  Test  (Starch). 
Vocabulary. 

Scoring.  The  Manual  of  Instructions  gives  norms  and 
explains  the  method  of  giving  the  tests.^ 

Norms.  Norms  obtained  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  on 
Blanton-Stinchfield  Measurements  for  the  years  1922  to  1930 
are  given,  as  well  as  those  for  an  unselected  university  group  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  a  selected  group  of  students, 
with  speech  difficulties,  comprising  about  one  hundred  fifty 
students,  at  the  latter  institution.  Norms  for  about  two  hun- 
dred fifty  school  children  in  the  Madison,  Wisconsin  Schools 

^See  the  Blanton-Stinchfield  Speech  Meatstirements,  published  by  the  C.  H. 
Stoelting  Co.,  424  No.  Homan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

^The  Blanton-Stinchfield  Speech  Measurements,  Manual,  No.  46087,  C.  H. 
Stoelting  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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are  also  given  in  the  Manual  of  Instructions.    (See  Grades 
I-VIII.) 

Mount  Holyoke  College  Norms,   1922-1930,  on   B-S  Speech 

Tests.    Number  of  students,  2537. 

Median  Scores 


Test  A 
Articu 

Test  B 
lation) 

Oral 
Reading 

Silent 
Reading 

Spontaneous 
Speech  Rate 

Per- 
centage 
of  Rele- 
vant 
Words 

Vocabulary 

96-97 

98-100 

170-190 
(Whipple) 

77281-A 

220-340 

(Starch) 

No.  9 

127-148 

96% 

70-74 

(Whipple 

test) 

2  .     The  Downey  Will-Temperament  Tests 
The  Downey-Wagoner  Test 
This  includes:    (1)   Test  for  Speed  in  Vocalizing 
(2)   Freedom  from  Load 
.  (3)   Flexibility   and   Volitional   Perseveration 

(4)  Motor  Impulsion 

(5)  Motor  Inhibition 

(6)  Care  of  Detail 

(7)  Coordination  of  Impulses 

(8)  Contradiction 

(9)  Nervous  Instability 

Scoring.     This  is  described  in  a  booklet  furnished  with 
the  material,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  World  Book 
Co.,  Yonkers-on-the-Hudson,  New  York. 
Norms. 

Temporary  norms  have  been  obtained  for  a  group  of  37 
subjects  and  correlations  have  been  found  between  the  tests 
and  the  outcome  of  a  parallel  series  of  writing  tests,  by  the 
method  of  rank  differences,  utilizing  tentative  norms  and  time 
records.  The  results  are  discussed  in  Downey's  Will-Tempera- 
ment and  Its  Testing,  World  Book  Co.,  1923,  pp.  229-243. 
3.  McDowell.  Studies  of  the  Educational  and  Emotional  Ad- 
justments of  Stuttering  Children.^ 

Material.  In  this  study  Mrs.  McDowell  has  compared  61 
stuttering  children,  selected  from  some  seven  thousand  pupils, 
with  a  similar  number  of  normal  children,  in  order  to  investigate 

^Elizabeth  D.  McDowell,  Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education,  No. 
314,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1928. 
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the  "psychological  and  mental"  aspects  of  stuttering.  The  re- 
sults, including  comparisons  with  standardized  norms,  are 
described  in  her  volume,  published  by  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Columbia  University. 

Mrs.  McDowell  measured  her  groups  with  the  following 
team  of  tests: 

Pintner-Patterson  Shorter  Performance  Tests 

Stanford  Achievement  Tests 

Woodworth-Matthews  Questionnaire 

Woodworth-Cady  Questionnaire 

Kent-Rosanoff  Free  Association  Tests 

Wood-Rowell  Health  and  Growth  Examination 
A  special  test  devised  for  pronunciation  of  vowels  and 
consonants.  (Arranged  by  the  experimenter.) 

In  both  kinds  of  tests,  those  chosen  for  investigating 
correspondence  between  mental  and  physical  characteristics 
and  those  for  choosing  groups  equivalent  in  certain  traits, 
Mrs.  McDowell  found  a  "surprising  amount  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  stutterers  and  the  controls."  Her  findings  indicate 
that,  in  corrective  work,  procedure  should  emphasize  eradica- 
tion of  neuropathic  and  psychopathic  tendencies  in  individuals. 

4.  West  Diagnosis  Charts. 

Material.  This  is  found  in  a  clinical  manual  of  Methods 
and  Apparatus,  published  in  mimeograph  form  by  H.  C.  Neth- 
erwood  Printing  Co.,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  1926.  It  contains 
suggestions  regarding  the  equipment  of  the  speech  laboratory, 
physical  factors,  speech  tests,  case  histories,  tests  of  emotion, 
and  tests  of  intelligence. 

Norms.  These  are  given  for  a  certain  number  of  the  tests, 
and  others  may  be  obtained  from  the  author.*^  The  handbook 
is  especially  useful  to  the  directors  of  research  laboratories 
who  wish  information  regarding  clinical  methods  and  pro- 
cedure in  speech  work,  suggesting  also  much  valuable  supple- 
mentary material,  and  giving  sources.  Case  history  outlines 
are  included. 

5.  Suggested  Equipment  for  a  Speech  Correction  Clinic. 

A  condensed  outline  of  clinical  apparatus,  methods,  ex- 
pense, and  sources  from  which  material  may  be  obtained  is 

^Robert  West,  The  Diagnosis  of  Disorders  of  Speech.  Madison,  Wis.:  Nether- 
wood  Printing  Co.,  1926. 
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given  on  pp.  183-186  of  a  volume  entitled  Speech  Education, 
compiled  and  edited  by  W.  Arthur  Cable. ^  In  the  same  volume 
is  an  outline  for  the  teacher  of  public  speaking,  which  gives 
the  speech  analysis  blank  in  use  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton (pp.  83-87),  and  the  Self-Grading  Rating  Scale  (p.  166)  in 
use  at  Occidental  College. 

6.  Scripture.  E.  W. 

Application  of  the  Graphic  Method  to  the  Study  of  Speech 
and  Song.  Monograph,  C.  H.  Stoelting  Co.  Chicago,  111.,  No. 
46565. 

The  singing  flame,  voice  keys,  and  other  devices  for  the 
measurement  of  speech  are  described  in  this  monograph,  which 
is  of  importance  to  the  laboratory  technician  in  the  field  of 
speech. 

The  results  of  the  Scripture  studies  of  the  voices  of  stut- 
terers is  also  given  in  his  book.  Stuttering  and  Lisping,  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1914.  Scripture's  technique  and  method  are 
similar  to  that  in  use  in  the  speech  clinics  in  Germany  at  the 
time  when  such  work  was  initiated,  during  the  early  years  of 
this  century. 

Scripture's  Researches  in  Experimental  Phonetics,  which 
appeared  through  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C, 
some  years  ago,  is  of  interest  to  phoneticians,  philologists, 
neurologists,  and  clinical  workers  in  speech  or  lalophoniatry, 
trained  in  laboratory  method  and  the  interpretation  cf  graphic 
studies. 

7.  University  of  Iowa  Studies.  Orton,  Travis,  et  al. 
Orton,  S.  R. 

Material.  Methods,  results  of  researches,  experimental 
technique  particularly  with  relation  to  aphasia,  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Orton  and  Travis  in  a  joint  work  done  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  Laboratories,  in  the  Psychopathic  Hospital. 
Important  work  with  stutterers  is  being  continued  by  Travis,  in 
connection  with  the  Cerebral  Dominance  theory. 

References.  Orton,  S.  R.  Training  the  Left-Handed. 
Hygeia:  Sept.,  1927,  pp.  451-454. 

Ibid.,  Studies  in  Stuttering,  Archives  of  Neurology  and 

'^W.  Arthur  Cable,  Cultural  and  Scientific  Speech  Education  Today.  Boston: 
The  Expression  Co.,  1930. 
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Psychiatry,  Nov.,  1927,  pp.  671-672. 

Travis,  Lee  Edward. 

Material.  Methods,  results  of  research,  theories  and  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  the  pathology  of  speech  will  be  found  in 
Travis'  volume,  Speech  Pathology,  D.  Appleton  Co.,  N.  Y., 
1931. 

Technique.  Travis  has  given  a  large  number  of  tests 
of  physiological  and  mental  functions  related  to  speech  and 
to  other  cerebral  functions,  the  descriptions  and  results  of 
which  have  appeared  in  various  numbers  of  the  Archives  of 
N euro-psychiatry,  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  XX,  No.  2,  July,  1925;  also  in  the  Journal  of 
Experimental  Psychology  IX,  5,  October,  1928.  He  has  also 
published  a  number  of  his  studies  in  the  Iowa  Studies,  State 
University  of  Iowa  Monographs,  1925-1930.  Orton  and  Travis 
are  the  leading  exponents  of  the  Cerebral  Dominance  theory. 

8.  Bluemel,  C.  S. 

Material.  This  is  described  in  Bluemel's  recent  volume 
on  Mental  Aspects  of  Stammering,  published  by  Williams  & 
Wilkins,  Baltimore,  1930. 

Technique.  The  methods  which  have  been  found  to  be 
useful  with  a  large  number  of  children  in  speech  clinics  are  de- 
scribed in  detail,  with  suggestive  outlines  for  finding  out  the 
speech  status  of  children  and  adults,  and  for  speech  therapy 
in  the  form  of  drill  and  exercises,  to  be  given  in  small  groups 
or  individually. 

9.  Fletcher,  John  M. 

Material.  An  outline  of  Fletcher's  work,  method,  and 
technique  is  found  in  his  text.  The  Problem  of  Stuttering,  pub- 
lished by  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  1928. 

Fletcher  has  done  notable  work  with  stutterers  and  has 
outlined  a  classification  of  speech  defects.  He  has  formed  his 
diagnosis  on  the  basis  of  experimental  studies  and  tests  given 
to  a  large  number  of  students,  and  for  description  of  material 
used,  norms,  and  method  the  student  is  referred  to  his  book. 

10.  Metfessel,  Milton  F.  Tests  in  Pitch. 

Material.  This  is  described  in  the  author's  Study  of 
Pitch  Variations  in  Speech,  State  University  of  Iowa  Thesis, 
University  of  Iowa  Studies,  Iowa  City,  1927. 
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11.     Scripture,  Mary  K.  Speech  Diagnosis. 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Scripture  has  described  her  methods  for 
diagnosing  speech  defects,  methods  of  treatment,  and  experi- 
mental data  in  a  number  of  short  studies  from  the  Vanderbilt 
Clinic.  Her  Manual  of  Exercises  for  the  Correction  of  Speech 
Disorders,  arranged  by  Scripture  and  Jackson,  gives  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  speech  therapy,  the  correction  of  faulty  artic- 
ulation and  enunciation,  speech  building,  and  etiology.  This  is 
published  by  F.  A.  Davis  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1919. 

VI.     Educational  Systems 

Where  Speech  Tests  are  Used,  With  a  Brief  Description 
of  Methods 

1.     California  Speech  Testing. 

Material.  Various  speech  tests  are  used  in  the  California 
System,  consisting  of  some  standardized  tests  and  some  ar- 
ranged by  local  teachers.  In  San  Francisco  such  work  was 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mabel  F.  Gifford,  Department  of 
Pediatrics,  California  Medical  School  Speech  Clinic,  until 
she  became  State  Director  of  Speech  Correction.  For  refer- 
ences to  her  work,  results,  technique,  and  the  like,  the  student 
is  referred  to  Mrs.  Mabel  F.  Gifford,  Chief,  California  State 
Bureau  of  the  Correction  of  Speech  Defects  and  Disorders,  435 
Powell  St.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Extensive  work  in  speech  testing  with  tabulation  of  re- 
sults has  been  conducted  by  Miss  Alice  Chapin  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Schools.  For  description  and  method  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Miss  Alice  C.  Chapin,  Director  of  Speech  Correc- 
tion, Los  Angeles  Public  Schools,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building. 

Miss  Edna  Cotrel  in  the  San  Francisco  Schools  and  Miss 
Sarah  Barrows,  formerly  of  the  San  Jose  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, have  made  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  speech  of 
the  school  child,  through  their  local  work.  For  studies  on  dia- 
lect and  phonetics  the  student  is  referred  to  the  book.  The 
Teacher's  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  by  Barrows  and  Cordts, 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1926. 
2.     Chicago  Speech  Testing. 

Material.     For  description  of  testing  material  used  in  the 
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Chicago  Schools  the  student  is  referred  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, City  of  Chicago,  as  considerable  corrective  work  is 
done  in  this  city,  speech  tests  are  used,  speech  training  centers 
established,  with  special  work  for  reeducation  of  the  speech  of 
children  having  a  history  of  spastic  paralysis  accompanied  by 
speech  difficulty. 

3.  Detroit  Speech  Tests. 

Material.  A  series  of  picture  tests  and  sentences  for  test- 
ing grade  school  children,  with  sheets  giving  arrangement  of 
consonants  and  vowels  in  the  tests,  has  been  published  by  the 
Detroit,  Michigan,  Public  Schools,  under  direction  of  Miss 
Harriet  B.  Stoddard,  Director  of  Speech  Correction  in  the  De- 
troit Public  Schools.  These  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  City  of  Detroit,  or  through  Miss 
Stoddard  personally. 

These  tests  are  valuable  for  public  school  work  when  ar- 
ticulation tests  only  are  desired.  For  norms  and  results  con- 
sult Miss  Stoddard. 

4.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Public  Schools. 

The  work  of  speech  correction  includes  speech  testing, 
family  visiting  and  follow-up  work,  and  speech  clinic  work. 
An  articulation  test  devised  by  the  Director  of  Speech  Cor- 
rection is  used,  with  a  view  to  discovering  inaccuracies  in 
sound  positions  and  substitutions.  The  following  tests  for  study 
of  the  child's  intellectual,  emotional,  and  social  life  are  also 
used: 

Mental  tests:  Terman  revision  of  Binet 
Pintner-Patterson  Performance  Test 
Pintner-Cunningham  Group  Test 
Goodenough  Drawing  Test 
Merrill-Palmer  Test  for  Pre-School  Children 
VanAlstyne  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  for  Pre-school 
Children 

Social  and  Emotional: 

Pressy-X-0  Test  (form  for  younger  children) 
Matthew's  Questionnaire 

Recreational  Interview  (from  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Research  (Chicago) 
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Others  suggested  by  and  given  by  the  psychology  de- 
partment of  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools 
Reports  and  statistics  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Cor- 
delia Creswell,  Supervisor  of  Special  Education,  or  from  Miss 
Eudora  P.  Estabrook,  Director  of  Speech  Education,  143  Bost- 
wick  Avenue,  N.E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

5.  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Speech  Studies. 

Material.  Under  the  direction  of  May  E.  Byrne  of  the 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools  a  monograph  has  been  prepared 
entitled,  Speech  Correction  Monograph,  Minneapolis  Public 
Schools,  1929,  which  gives  method  and  procedure  for  correct- 
ing speech  difficulties,  rather  than  speech  tests;  but  we  refer 
to  it  here  because  it  offers  some  constructive  suggestions  in 
speech  therapy  for  public  school  use.  For  further  information 
the  student  is  referred  to  Miss  Byrne,  in  care  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota. 

6.  Philadelphia  Public  Schools;  Speech  Testing. 
Material.  Tests  arranged  by  local  speech  supervisors,  as 

well  as  some  standardized  tests,  are  given  in  the  Philadelphia 
schools.  For  information  regarding  sources  of  material,  re- 
sults obtained,  and  follow-up  work  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Mrs.  Davis,  Director  in  Speech  Correction,  Philadelphia 
Schools,  in  care  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  to  Dr.  Gladys 
Ide,  Director  of  Special  Education,  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools. 

7.  New  York  City  Speech  Studies. 

Material.  For  description  of  material  used,  results,  and 
method  the  student  is  referred  to  the  Director  of  Speech  Cor- 
rection for  New  York  City,  Mrs.  Letitia  Raubicheck,  500 
Park  Ave.,  Board  of  Education,  New  York  City. 

Recent  legislation  in  the  State  of  New  York  which  in- 
cludes provision  for  increasing  speech  work  and  decreasing 
the  teaching  load  of  the  present  teachers  of  speech  has  raised 
the  status  of  this  work  throughout  the  state. 

8.  Wisconsin  Speech  Tests. 

Material.  For  description  of  material  used  in  the  state 
of  Wisconsin,  under  direction  of  Miss  Lavilla  Ward,  State 
Supervisor,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  Department  of  Spe- 
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cial  Education,  State  House,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  to  Miss 
Ward,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  surveys  and  follow-up  work  in 
this  field.  Numerous  speech  surveys  have  been  made  in  Wis- 
consin, the  first  being  that  made  by  Dr.  Smiley  Blanton.^  A 
later  study  was  that  made  by  the  writer,  in  a  survey  of  Madi- 
son school  children,  in  1921  and  1922,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining norms  in  a  group  of  250  school  children,  as  described 
under  the  Blanton-Stinchfield  Speech  Measurements.  The  most 
recent  study  is  that  made  for  the  White  House  Conference,  un- 
der direction  of  West,  Travis,  and  Miss  Camp,  results  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  White  House  Conference, 
which  was  held  in  November,  1930.'' 

VII.     Speech  Tests  Used  in  Connection  with 
Mental  Tests 

1.  Terman. 

Various  speech  tests  are  given  in  the  practice  of  mental 
testing,  and  manuals  describing  the  technique,  norms,  and 
methods  are  in  print  and  easily  obtainable.  The  reader  is  es- 
pecially referred  to  such  tests  of  language  and  comprehension 
as  are  found  in  Terman's  Manual,  Intelligence  and  Its  Meas- 
urement, Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2.  Thorndike. 

The  Thorndike  Language  Scales  are  published  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press  and  offer  valuable  diagnostic 
methods  for  the  teacher  of  speech. 

3.  Merrill-Palmer  Tests. 

These  give  a  number  of  tests  of  language  ability  and  may 
be  obtained  through  the  C.  H.  Stocking  Co.,  Chicago.  They  are 
especially  applicable  to  the  pre-school  child. 

4.  Baldwin  Stecher. 

Speech  tests  given  to  children  in  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare 
Station  are  described  in  the  book  by  these  authors,  under  title, 
The  Psychology  of  the  Pre-School  Child,  D.  Appleton  Co.,  N. 

^Smiley  Blanton,  Speech  Disorders  as  a  Psychiatric  Problem,  Journal  of 
Oralism  and  Auralism,  1-3,  1921.  S.  and  M.  G.  Blanton,  What  is  the  Problem  of 
Stuttering?  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  13:  303-313,  1919.  Ibid.,  The 
Medical  Significance  of  the  Disorders  of  Speech,  Joitrnal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  77:  375  ff,  1921. 

^Preliminary  Committee  Reports  of  the  White  House  Conference.  Century 
Co.,  New  Yoric,  1930,  pp.  314-321. 
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Y.,  1924,  Speech  Tests,  pp.  134-140. 

5.  Starch. 

Silent  Reading  Tests  may  be  obtained  from  the  author,  in 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  or  from  the  C.  H.  Stoelting  Co., 
Chicago,  111.,  in  the  Blanton-Stinchfield  Testing  Material. 

6.  Gray  Oral  Reading  Tests. 

These  may  be  obtained  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  or  from  the  C.  H.  Stoelting  Co.,  Chicago,  in  connection 
with  the  Blanton-Stinchfield  Speech  Measurements.  Norms 
and  results  are  obtainable  from  the  author,  University  of 
Chicago,  School  of  Education. 

7.  Whipple    Tests    of    Linguistic    Invention,    and    Sentence 

Building. 
Individual  differences  in  creative  ability,  linguistic  inven- 
tion, and  ''literary  imagination"  are  outlined  and  methods 
given  in  Whipple's  text,  Manual  of  Mental  and  Physical  Tests, 
Warwick  &  York,  Baltimore,  1910,  pp.  435-445.  A  sufficient 
number  of  scores  have  been  found  to  serve  as  temporary  norms,, 
and  these  are  also  included  within  this  passage. 

8.  Additional   Mental   Tests   which   are   Useful   in   Testing 

Speech. 

a.  Bronner,  Healy,  Lowe,  Shimberg,  A  Manual  of  In- 

dividual Mental  Tests,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston, 
1927;  Language  and  Ideational  Tests,  pp.  29-63. 

b.  Thorndike  Language  Scales,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 

bia University  Press. 

c.  Trabue,  Measure  Your  Mind,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 

1921. 

d.  Wells,  F.  L.,  Linguistic  Lapses,  Archives  of  Philoso- 

phy, Psychology,  and  Scientific  Method,  Science 
Press,  N.  Y.,  6,  June,  1906.  This  gives  the  results 
obtained  by  Wells  in  using  nonsense  syllables  for 
testing  speech,  and  suggests  a  useful  method  for 
testing  when  one  prefers  to  use  meaningless  material 
in  order  to  better  conceal  the  test  sound. 

e.  Wells,  F.  L.,  Mental  Tests  in  Clinical  Practise,  World 

Book  Co.  See  Personality  Study,  pp.  263-277. 

f .  Haggerty  Reading  Tests.  These  may  be  obtained  from 
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the  author,  University  of  Minnesota,  or  the  World 
Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Publishers.  There  are 
two  sets  of  tests  in  this  series:   one  arranged  for 
Grades  1-3,  and  the  second  series  for  Grades  3-9. 
g.    Descoeudres,  Alice,  Tests  in  Power  of  Language.  This 
consists  of  a  series  of  nine  tests  in  which  children 
are   required   to   name   objects   in   pictures   shown 
them,  two  pictures  having  opposite  attributes  being 
used.  The  child  must  find  the  opposite  attribute  for 
himself.  The  remaining  tests  consist  of  (1)  filling  in 
missing  words  in  easy  omissions;   (2)  repetition  of 
numbers  pronounced  to  them;   (3)  naming  six  call- 
ings, as  "Who  sells  tomatoes?"  etc.;  (4)  naming  six 
materials;   (5)  giving  opposites  from  memory;   (6) 
naming  ten  colors;    (7)  finding  twelve  verbs;    (8) 
giving  a  list  of  twenty-five  words  of  increasing  diffi- 
culty. 
In  her  discussion  of  norms  Miss  Descoeudres  distinguishes 
between   children   of   laboring   and   of   professional    families, 
showing  some  social  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  word  re- 
sponses given.  ^" 
Additional  References. 

Greene,  J.  S.,  Cause  and  Cure  of  Speech  Disorders,  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1927.  Diagnosis,  pp.  34-49. 

Borden  and  Busse,  Speech  Correction,  New  York:  F.  S.  Crofts 
&  Co.,  1925,  pp.  131-286.  Diagnosis. 

Waddle,  Charles  W.,  Introduction  to  Child  Psychology,  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1918,  Chap.  VH,  Linguistic  Development,  pp. 
153-181. 

Van  Baggen,  N.  J.  Poock,  Three  Cases  of  Central  Speech  Defect, 
Medical  Record,  Nov.  5,  1921.  N.  Y.:  Wm.  Wood  Co. 

Klinghardt,  H.,  Ubungen  im  englischen  Tonfall.  Verlag  von 
Otto  Schultze,  Cothen,  1920,  or  G.  E.  Stechert  Co.,  New  York. 

Anderson,  L.  O.,  A  Preliminary  Report  of  an  Experimental 
Analysis  of  Causes  of  Stuttering,  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol. 
v.,  Dec,  1921,  pp.  340-349. 

Katz,  David,  The  Vibratory  Sense  and  Other  Lectures.  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  Studies,  Vol.  32,  No.  10,  May,  1930.  (Based  on 
studies  of  Katz  et  al.,  at  University  of  Rostock,  Rostock,  Germany.) 

^°Cf.:   W.  Stern,  Psychology  of  Early  Childhood,  New  York:   Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  1924,  pp.  174-184. 
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Kenyon,  E.  L.,  Speech  Complications  Involved  in  Certain  Types 
of  Inadequate  Palate,  Especially  Congenitally  Short  Palate.  Reprint, 
Annals  of  Otology,  Rhinitis,  and  Laryngology,  Sept.,  1925. 

Ibid.  Relation  of  Oral  Articulative  Movements  of  Speech  and 
of  Extrinsic  Laryngeal  Musculature  in  General  to  the  Function  of 
the  Vocal  Cord.  Archives  of  Otolaryngology,  June,  1927,  Vol.  5,  pp. 
481-501. 

Ibid.  A  Broader  Approach  to  Unsolved  Problems  in  Laryngeal 
Action.  Laryngoscope,  St.  Louis,  Nov.,  1924. 

Myers,  E.  A.,  (1)  Testing  of  Hearing.  (2)  Development  of  the 
Terms  "Hard-of -Hearing,"  "Deaf,"  and  "Deafened."  Apply  to 
author  for  reprints,  3400  Forbes  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (This  work  is 
related  to  speech-recording  devices,  microphone,  radio-ear,  etc.) 

Tables  showing  grouping  of  students  on  the  basis  of  the 
Freshman-Speech  Tests  at  Mount  Holyoke  College,  for  nine 
years,  1922-1930. 

In  Table  I  are  statistics  showing  the  percentage  of  students  in 
each  speech  group,  years  1922-1925,  when  "average"  or  "passing" 
students  were  excused  from  training  as  satisfactory. 
Key  to  Grouping. 

Group  I.     Required  Freshman  Corrective  Speech,  Individual, 

in  Psychology  Department. 
Group  II.     Required  Sophomore  Speech  Course,  (in  one  of  the 

regular  speech  sections). 
Group  III.     Satisfactory.  Excused  from  speech  training. 
Group  IV.     Superior  speech;  advised  to  elect. 
TABLE  I. 


Groups 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Total  1922-25 
(Averages) 

Group  I 

18% 

16% 

16% 

16% 

16% 

Group  II 

19% 

24% 

44% 

29% 

30% 

Group  III 

35% 

42% 

29% 

41% 

37% 

Group  IV 

28% 

18% 

11% 

14% 

17% 

Total  100%,  100%  100%  100%  100% 

Table  II  shows  percentage  of  students  in  each  group  when  all 
students  were  held  for  speech  requirement  in  one  of  the  groups,  ex- 
cept a  few  students  entering  with  advanced  standing  in  speech  from 
other  colleges,  and  a  few  students  electing  a  three-hour  course  in 
speech,  with  the  department's  permission,  in  place  of  the  group 
requirement. 
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Key  to  Grouping. 

Group  I.     Required  Corrective  Speech,  Individual,    (Dept.  of 

Psychology). 
Group  II.     Required  Freshman  Speech  Course. 
Group  III.     Required  Speech  Course  deferred  to  Sophomore, 

Junior,  or  Senior  year. 
Group  IV.     Advanced  standing:  Excused  from  speech. 
TABLE  II. 


Groups 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930  Total  1926-30 
(Averages) 

Group  I 

19% 

11% 

9% 

11% 

10%          12% 

Group  II 

28% 

46% 

46% 

41% 

46%          41.4% 

Group  III 

48% 

40% 

43% 

46% 

43.6%       44.1% 

Group  IV 

5% 

3% 

2% 

2% 

.4%         2.5% 

Total  100%     100%     100%     100%     100%         100% 

TABLE  III. 

Showing  types  of  speech  difficulty  for  which  students  have  been 
placed  in  Speech  Correction  Group  I  for  nine  years,  1922-1930,  and 
percentage  of  each  type  of  speech  difficulty  found.  (The  percentage 
expressed  is  that  of  the  entire  speech  corrective  group  for  the  nine 
years,  not  percent  of  the  entire  freshman  class  for  each  year.) 

1922-1930.  Total  number  of  students  in  speech  correction  groups,  358. 

Held  for  oral  inaccuracies  and  ineffective  speech.  .  .  .  34% 

Vocal  peculiarity,  nasality,  hoarseness,  harshness  ....  17.7% 

Stutter,  nervousness,  blocking  and  speech  inhibitions.  .  9.6% 

Miscellaneous,  (deafness,  infantile  paralysis,  etc.) ....  18.7% 


Total , 100% 

Total  number  of  students  examined  by  means  of  speech  tests, 
1922-1930,  2537  students,  representing  nine  successive  Freshman 
classes,  in  toto. 
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PART  4 

EXTENDING  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SPEECH 
TRAINING 

This  is  an  age  of  adult  education.  Business  and  profes- 
sional men  and  women,  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  immi- 
grants, and  our  own  native  unlettered  are  taking  evening  high- 
school  and  college  courses,  university  extension  courses,  both 
with  and  without  academic  credit;  they  are  enrolling  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  classes,  community  study  clubs, 
educational  classes  of  shop,  factory,  store,  and  banking  insti- 
tution. The  entire  nation,  so  to  speak,  is  going  to  school. 

Among  other  things,  they  are  demanding  speech  training. 
Courses  in  business  speaking,  conference  speaking,  salesman- 
ship, public  speaking,  voice  and  diction,  personality  adjust- 
ment are  being  avidly  devoured.  Good  textbooks  have  appeared 
or  are  appearing  for  such  courses.  College  and  university  speech 
teachers  with  a  training  in  speech  correction  are  constantly 
employed   in   private   clinical   practice   by   mature   men   and 
women  of  the  community  who  want  to  learn  to  speak  distinctly, 
or  persuasively,  or  to  rid  themselves  of  embarrassment,  or 
stagefright,  or  negativism,  or  inferiority  complexes,  or  lisping, 
or  stammering;  or  who  are  troubled  by. poor  voices,  sore  throat 
from  speaking,  and  the  like.  The  radio  and  the  speaking  pic- 
tures are  directing  much  attention  to  standards  of  good  speak- 
ing. We  as  a  nation  are  becoming  speech-conscious.  Articles 
are  appearing  in  leading  magazines  and  newspapers  on  voice 
improvement  and  personality  development.  The  news  reels  are 
giving  us  striking  comparisons  and  contrasts  in  effectiveness  of 
speaking,  by  public  servants  and  famous  personages  and  per- 
sons momentarily  in  the  public  eye  because  of  the  notoriety  of 
a  Paris  divorce  or  "scrambled"  babies  or  an  acquittal  for  mur- 
der. It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  and  see  a  man  like  Merle  Thorpe, 
Editor  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  magazine, 
speak  in  sound  pictures;  one  can  instantly  recall  high  govern- 
ment officials  and  men  of  otherwise  tremendous  power  and  in- 
fluence whom  it  is  decidedly  not  a  pleasure  to  hear  and  see  on 
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the  news  screen.  And  I  hope  it  is  not  too  rash  to  suggest  that, 
despite  his  marvellous  capacities  and  remarkable  achievements, 
popular  reaction  to  a  certain  governmental  official's  poor 
speaking  appearances  in  the  news  "movies"  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  in  his  radio  addresses,  may  easily  lose  him  a  reelection 
in  the  next  national  campaign.  Persons,  no  matter  how  suc- 
cessful financially  or  how  high  socially  or  professionally,  are 
becoming  ashamed  of  their  slovenly  articulation,  their  poor 
voices,  their  strident  and  dissonant  tones,  their  unpleasant 
enunciation,  their  poor  diction,  and  their  poor  speaking  per- 
sonalities. And  the  speech  profession  is  making  it  known  that 
these  are  acquired  characteristics,  and  can  be  greatly  improved. 

Many  aspiring  adults  scattered  over  the  English-speaking 
world  are  also  served  by  correspondence-study  courses  in  cer- 
tain phases  of  speech  which  are  inherently  adapted  to  that  type 
of  instruction.  Speech  composition,  argumentation,  oratorical 
literature  and  the  history  of  oratory,  dramatic  literature,  the 
history  of  drama  and  the  theatre,  some  of  the  scientific  aspects 
of  speech,  and  the  principles  of  the  teaching  of  speech  lend 
themselves  as  well  to  instruction  by  correspondence  Gtudy  as 
do  any  other  subjects  of  the  college  and  university  curriculum. 

Carrying  speech  training  to  the  adult  population  is  a  part 
of  an  adequate  program  of  speech  education  in  a  democracy. 


Chapter  XIV 
RADIO  SPEAKING 

The  radio  has  become  a  material  medium  of  speech  educa- 
tion. Despite  the  inability  of  the  body  to  aid  in  the  conveyance 
of  meaning  in  radio  speaking  until  television  has  been  worked 
out  and  commercialized,  the  educational  uses  which  the  radio 
serves  make  it  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  articulation,  enunciation,  intonation,  vocal  quality, 
pronunciation,  syllable  stress,  and  diction  of  radio  announcers 
and  radio  speakers  is  exerting  a  strong  force  on  standards  of 
usage.  The  ear  is  becoming  trained  to  differentiate  and  analyze 
and  compare  sounds  and  sound  combinations  in  a  way  such  as 
it  never  did  before.  Announcers  and  speakers  who  are  poor  in 
any  of  the  above  characteristics  of  speech  are  at  once  "marked" 
men  and  women.  Not  long  will  the  type  of  announcer  whom  I 
heard  recently  be  tolerated.  He  was  broadcasting  the  radio 
newspaper;  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  I  succeeded  in  getting 
down  the  following  rather  miscellaneous  items:  harsh,  high- 
pitched,  nasal  voice:  "M  e  r  i  1  se  n  d"  (Maryland);  "by  e- 
yard;"  "two-h  a  n  d  9  r  d-mile  runner;"  "d  r  e  k  t"  (direct); 
"M  Az  u  r  a"  (Missouri). 

However,  slovenliness  of  articulation  is  probably  no  more 
objectionable  than  over-exactness,  except  for  the  fact  that 
over-exactness  is  often  a  temporary  self-conscious  stage  of 
learning  to  speak  correctly.  An  opportunity  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween "'gAvarmant"  and  '"gAvarn'ment,"  '"owiz"  and  '"olVez" 
finds  them  both  undesirable.  Last  night  in  a  moving  picture 
house  the  film  company's  professional  announcer,  whose  speech 
accompanies  that  corporation's  pictures  all  over  the  English- 
speaking  world,  failed  to  exercise  his  intended  persuasiveness 
concerning  attractions  "coming  to  this  '^ietur  soon"  because  of 
his  pedantic  articulation  and  pronunciation. 

The  poor  speaking  that  one  still  hears  from  announcers 
indicates  the  need  for  more  universal  training  of  announcers 
for  their  work.  Small  pitch  range,  singsong  pitch  pattern,  arti- 
ficial inflections  that  do  not  communicate  meanings — that  do 
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not  carry  "a  lively  sense  of  communication,"  to  use  Professor 
Winans'  phrasing — are  still  common  over  the  loudspeaker.  It 
is  too  often  apparent  that  the  announcer  is  reading,  and  that  he 
has  not  been  trained  to  read  with  that  lively  sense  of  com- 
munication found  in  extemporaneous  speaking.  A  good  course 
in  interpretative  reading  would  likely  have  cured  him,  pro- 
vided he  had  a  good  auditory  tonal  image  to  start  with. 

The  leading  broadcasting  companies  are  doing  consider- 
able toward  a  general  cultivation  of  standards  of  good  speech. 
The  National  Broadcasting  Company's  various  features  dur- 
ing the  past  year  have  included  weekly  offerings  by  Vida  R. 
Sutton,  of  their  Speech  Department,  under  the  heading.  The 
Magic  of  Speech,  in  which  she  gave  instruction  designed  to  cor- 
rect speech  faults  and  to  promote  good  voice  and  diction,  each 
instruction  period  followed  by  readings  from  literature — plays, 
short  stories,  poems;  Spotlights  in  Drama  and  Literature,  by 
Montrose  J.  Moses,  dramatic  critic  and  author,  relating  inter- 
views with  leading  authors,  poets,  and  dramatists;  Your  Child's 
Speech,  by  R.  McGlaughlin,  of  the  National  Hospital  for 
Speech  Disorders;  Voices,  a  weekly  program  presenting  dis- 
tinguished poets,  authors,  and  public  speakers,  all  of  whom 
are  reputed  to  have  an  excellent  command  of  the  language;  and 
Poems,  a  program  representing  the  works  of  famous  poets  of 
the  past  and  present.  The  26-week  series  of  Friday  afternoon 
plays  of  the  Radio  Guild  produced  over  NBC  weekly  beginning 
November  14,  1930  were  a  significant  contribution.  The  quality 
and  variety  of  the  plays,  including  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  Julius 
Ccesar,  Milestones,  The  Doll's  House,  Peer  Gynt,  The  Servant 
in  the  House,  Twelfth  Night,  The  Rivals,  Lady  Windermere's 
Fan,  Mr.  Pim  Passes  By,  The  Melting  Pot,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Hamlet,  Beau  Brummel,  and  Mary  Stuart — interpreted  by 
such  outstanding  microphone  players  as  Margaret  Anglin, 
Charles  Webster,  Florence  Malone,  Charles  Warburton,  Alfred 
Shirley,  and  Guy  Kibbie — ^have  constituted  a  valuable  dra- 
matic offering.  The  fact  that  each  play  given  was  selected  from 
the  required  reading  lists  of  schools  and  colleges  emphasizes 
their  importance  in  a  program  of  speech  education.  And  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  these  are  but  a  beginning  of  similar  and  more 
pretentious  offerings. 
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The  growing  demand  for  good  radio  programs  has  led 
numerous  colleges  and  universities  to  install  broadcasting  sta- 
tions or  to  make  broadcasting  arrangements  with  local  sta- 
tions, and  the  demand  for  good  announcers  and  radio  speak- 
ers has  led  some  institutions  to  introduce  courses  in  radio 
speaking.  In  February,  1930  the  Department  of  Speech  of  the 
State  College  of  Washington  began  a  regular  curricular  course 
in  radio  speaking,  said  to  be  the  first  academic  course  ever  of- 
fered for  college  credit  in  America.  In  September,  1930  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  introduced  a  similar  course,  and  in 
September,  1931  the  Oregon  State  College  is  also  to  introduce 
such  a  course. 

The  contributions  of  speech  staff  and  speech  students  to 
the  radio  programs  in  many  cities  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
serve  the  public  by  radio  debates,  readings,  plays,  instructive 
talks,  etc.,  deserve  commendation.  We  have  all  noted  with 
pleasure  the  broadcasts  in  argumentation  and  debate,  drama, 
and  other  phases  of  speech  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Studio  of  station  KDKA  for  the  past  several  years.  An  unusu- 
ally ambitious  program  of  speech  broadcasts  has  been  given 
during  the  academic  year  1930-1931  by  the  Department  of 
Speech  of  the  State  College  of  Washington,  over  KWSC.  Utiliz- 
ing advanced  speech  students  who  had  had  the  radio  broad- 
casting course  for  much  of  the  work,  they  broadcast  weekly 
throughout  the  year  a  half-hour  Short  Story  a  Week,  a  half- 
hour  Novel  Hour,  a  fifteen-minute  Play  Review,  a  fifteen-min- 
ute Readings  from  the  Poets,  and  an  hour  Live,  Love,  and 
Laugh  program  (a  combination  of  children's  stories,  musical 
dialogs,  student  thought,  word  pictures  of  everyday  folk, 
characterization,  poetry,  and  one-act  plays),  in  addition  to  oc- 
casional other  features  running  for  several  weeks,  such  as  a 
series  of  talks  on  parliamentary  law  and  a  series  on  interesting 
letters,  each  presented  by  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Speech. 

Radio  as  a  means  of  extending  communication  is  becom- 
ing a  vital  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  places  another  definite 
responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  the  speech  profession. 

In  connection  with  the  articles  in  this  chapter  see  also 
Grace  Bridges',  Radio,  A  Medium  for  Speech  Training,  in 
Chapter  VII. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  EFFECTIVE  RADIO  SPEAKING^ 

Sherman  P.  Lawton 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

Imagine  the  surprise  of  a  small  rural  congregation  gathered 
for  church  services  less  than  nine  years  ago  to  find,  instead  of 
their  black-frocked  country  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  a  large 
empty-looking  horn.  Soon  organ  music  emanated  from  the 
horn,  punctuated  with  shrieks  and  howls  and  almost  drowned 
out  by  a  loud  hissing  noise.  Then  the  voices  of  a  choir  could  be 
distinguished  from  the  other  sounds,  and  finally  a  deep-toned 
minister  was  heard  delivering  the  word  of  God  out  of  the  horn. 
A  large  city  church  service  was  being  broadcast  by  radio.  Most 
of  that  little  congregation  had  never  heard  better  music  or  a 
more  scholarly  sermon  in  spite  of  all  the  imperfections  of  early 
broadcasting. 

From  that  time  forward  the  idea  of  sending  music  and 
speeches  on  the  air  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public  spread 
rapidly.  People  who  had  things  to  sell  saw  in  radio  a  medium 
for  advertising  their  products.  People  who  were  familiar  with 
the  technical  side  of  radio  broadcasting  and  receiving  saw  in 
the  field  an  opportunity  to  make  large  sums  of  money.  Educa- 
tors and  others  with  a  mission  or  a  message  thought  they  had 
discovered  a  splendid  way  to  spread  their  gospel.  The  general 
public  saw  in  the  future  long  hours  of  entertainment  at  a  low 
cost. 

What  really  germinated  the  idea  of  general  broadcasting 
was  the  fact  that  a  number  of  amateurs  with  receiving  ap- 
paratus had  picked  up  an  S.  O.  S.  message  from  a  ship  in  dis- 
tress at  sea.  Before  that  time  the  efforts  of  technicians  in  the 
radio-telephonic  field  had  been  exerted  toward  the  end  of 
directing  messages.  The  idea  was  to  use  the  radio  telephone  as 
a  means  of  sending  important  secret  messages  in  such  a  way 
that  only  those  who  were  supposed  to  hear  the  communication 
could  receive  it.^ 

From  June,  1921  to  June,  1922  at  least  one  hundred  new 

^Reprinted  by  the  kind  permission  of  Dr.  Andrew  T.  Weaver,  Editor,  from 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  3,  June,  1930. 

-See  bibliography  for  suggestions  as  to  where  further  facts  concerning  the 
history  of  radio-telephony  can  be  found. 
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transmitting  stations  sprang  up  in  our  country.^  In  the  Spring 
of  1923  it  was  estimated  that  about  six  hundred  broadcastnig 
stations  were  in  operation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.^ 
Then  governments  took  control  of  the  situation,  and  on  May 
1,  1926  there  were  about  five  hundred  forty  sending  stations  in 
the  United  States.''  Since  that  time  the  number  has  increased 
to  a  little  over  six  hundred.*^ 

Interest  in  reception  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  By  the 
Spring  of  1926  there  were  at  least  5,200,000  receiving  sets  in 
use  on  this  continent  alone,^  and  many  thousands  have  been 
sold  since  then.  One  radio  corporation  which  had  been  produc- 
ing 2000  loudspeakers  per  day  increased  its  output  to  4000.^ 

The  quarterly  report  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
for  the  three  months  preceding  September  30,  1928  showed 
$5,221,145.00  net  profit.  For  the  corresponding  quarter  one 
year  later,  ending  September  30,  1929,  the  report  showed  a 
profit  of  $8,729,389.00,  and  a  steadily  increasing  trend  of  sales. ^ 
In  one  city,  with  an  estimated  population  of  30,000,  one  retailer 
sold  approximately  three  hundred  complete  receiving  sets  dur- 
ing 1929,  and  has  begun  1930  averaging  at  least  one  complete 
set  each  day.^*^'  Newspapers  estimate  that  from  20,000,000  to 
25,000,000  people  sometimes  listen  in  on  an  important  event. ^^ 

^Scientific  American,  126:376-7,  June,  1922.  The  same  magazine,  127:68,  July, 
1922  lists  one  hundred  eleven  limited  commercial  stations  in  the  United  States. 

^Ibid.,  130:303. 

^The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  198:14-15,  May  1,  1926.  Waldemar  Kaempfert, 
in  The  Review  of  Reviews,  65:395-401,  April,  1922  says  that  at  that  time  there 
were  in  existence  forty-four  private  and  some  two  hundred  government  sta- 
tions. Scientific  American,  127:378-9  states  that  on  October  5,  1922  there  were 
five  hundred  forty-six  broadcasting  stations  in  the  United  States. 

'^Official  Radio  Log,  1930  edition,  All-American  Service,  Chicago,  lists  a  little 
over  six  hundred  broadcasting  stations  in  the  United  States. 

'^The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  198:43-4,  June  19,  1926.  W.  K.,  in  The  Review 
of  Reviews,  65:395-401,  April,  1922  says  that  there  were  probably  600,000  re- 
ceivers in  use  then. 

^Radio  Digest,  Dec,  1929,  p.  95. 

^The  Detroit  Free  Press,  Nov.  15,  1929. 

^°Stofflet  Radio  Agency,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  At  least  five  more  radio  sales 
stores  can  boast  of  similar  records. 

i^See  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  198:43-4,  June  19,  1926.  J.  H.  Collins  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  196:10-11,  ff.,  estimates  that  there  were  5,000,000 
receiving  sets  in  this  country  in  1925  and  that  there  were  probably  20,000,000 
listeners. 
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One  broadcasting  station  has  received  as  many  as  50,000  let- 
ters from  fans  concerning  one  occasion.^" 

It  is  a  natural  result  of  such  a  situation  that  speaking  over 
radio  has  come  to  be  of  considerable  importance.  In  1927  there 
were  at  least  twelve  hundred  professional  radio  announcers  in 
the  country/^  a  goodly  portion  of  the  total  number  of  people 
devoted  professionally  to  the  speaking  arts.  The  number  has 
increased  since  that  time  with  the  addition  of  more  stations  and 
the  increased  length  of  programs.  Nearly  everyone  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  public  speaking  or  has  achieved  prominence 
in  any  activity  has  had,  at  some  time  or  other,  occasion  to 
speak  over  radio.  For  these  reasons  a  consideration  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  effective  radio  speaking  is  valuable. 

That  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  effective 
radio  speaking  for  workers  in  the  speech  field  is  being  realized, 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  least  one  large  school.  New  York 
University,  has  on  its  teaching  staff  an  "Instructor  in  Radio 
Speaking, "^^  and  other  schools  are,  of  course,  beginning  to  offer 
training  in  radio  speaking  along  with  the  regular  speech  classes; 
for  example,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been  installing  ap- 
paratus for  a  study  of  the  principle  of  speaking  over  radio. ^^ 
Textbooks  are  beginning  to  contain  chapters  on  radio  speak- 
ing.^" At  the  last  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech  in  New  York  City  five  of  the  first  speeches 
delivered  concerned  "Speech  and  the  Radio. "^^  This  last  fact 
alone  would  signify  that  the  growing  importance  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  effective  radio  speaking  to  workers 
in  the  speech  field  is  being  recognized. 


^^The  Saturdav  Evenmg  Post,  198:14-15,  May  1,  1926. 

■"■■^See  notes  5  and  6. 

"A  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  C.  Borden,  dated  Nov.  27,  1929  refers  to  Vol. 
XV  of  Modern  Eloquence,  where  the  title,  "Instructor  in  Radio  Speaking;," 
appears.  Mr.  Borden  holds  that  position  in  New  York  University. 

^'^A  letter  from  Professor  H.  L.  Ewbank,  Department  of  Speech,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  under  date  of  Nov.  IS,  1929. 

^^See,  for  example,  Sandford  and  Yeager,  Business  and  Professional  Speaking, 
Shaw,  1929,  Chicago. 

^^Preliminary  Announcement,  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention,  National  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  of  Speech,  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York  City,  Dec.  30th 
and  31st,  1929,  and  January  1st,  1930,  Acme  Printing  and  Stationery  Company, 
Minneapolis. 
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The  preparation  of  the  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
principles  of  effective  radio  speaking  set  down  in  this  paper 
included  a  consideration  of  the  important  statements,  studies, 
and  experiments  from  1920  to  1930  concerning  speaking  over 
radio,  as  well  as  the  tabulation  of  answers  on  questionnaires 
filled  out  by  radio  listeners,  for  the  most  part  students  of 
speech,  specifically  for  this  paper."' 

In  1926  WJZ  circulated  10,000  questionnaires  covering 
all  the  important  phases  of  broadcasting  so  that  the  impres- 
sario,  in  making  up  the  programs,  would  know  just  what  the 
public  most  desires  in  the  form  of  radio  entertainment.  The 
questionnaire  was  impersonal.  No  one  was  asked  to  sign  his 
name.  More  than  4000  completely  answered  were  returned.  The 
results  were  then  tabulated  under  the  direction  of  a  statistician. 
Travelogues  ranked  far  ahead  in  the  field  of  talks.  Scientific 
topics  were  second  with  other  subjects  voted  for  as  follows: 
politics,  health,  literary,  economics,  art,  debate,  forum,  and 
beauty.-" 


^^Tbese  questionnaires  were  an  attempt  to  find  out  what  principles  of  de- 
livery resulted  in  the  best  reception  and  what  speech  content  resulted  in  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  radio  listeners.  For  the  printing  of  the  questionnaires 
through  the  University  of  Michigan  I  owe  Professor  James  Milton  O'Neill, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Speech  in  that  institution,  hearty  thanks.  For 
studio  cooperation  I  extend  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Abbott,  announcer  and  manager  for 
Michigan  Night  over  WJR,  Detroit,  my  sincerest  gratitude.  .Aid  in  securing 
listeners  to  fill  out  the  questionnaires  was  courteously  furnished  by  Professor 
Henry  Lee  Ewbank,  Department  of  Speech,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Profes- 
sor N.  J.  Weiss,  Head  of  the  Speech  Department,  Albion  College;  Mr.  Rupert 
Cortright,  Department  of  Speech,  Syracus2  University;  Mr.  Clarence  Dammon, 
Department  of  Speech,  Purdue  University,  and  Miss  Julia  Royse,  teacher  of 
public  speaking,  High  School,  Muskegon  Heights,  Michigan.  To  them  I  offer 
my  deepest  appreciation.  The  results  of  this  issuance  of  questionnaires  can  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  article. 

-"Other  results  were:  Classical  music  was  33  percent  more  popular  than  jazz; 
orchestral  music  proved  to  be  the  most  popular  with  bands  second,  then 
symphonies,  violin,  organ,  piano,  cello,  saxaphone,  cornet.  In  the  instrumental 
group,  quartettes  were  voted  half  as  popular  as  trios,  but  twice  as  much  in  favor 
as  duets.  The  sports  ranked  for  popularity  in  the  United  States  as  follows: 
baseball,  football,  boxing,  horse-racing.  Very  few  votes  were  cast  in  Canada 
for  baseball  and  fewer  for  football.  The  most  popular  sports  in  Canada  were 
hockey  and  horse-racing.  News  was  25  percent  more  popular  than  time  signals 
or  sports,  which  were  second  and  third,  respectively.  National  and  local  news 
ranked  about  equal  in  importance.  Then  came  stock  reports,  financial  reports, 
road  conditions,  agricultural  information  and  cotton  reports.  Men  proved  to 
be  more  popular  than  women  as  announcers.  Church  services  wene  moderately 
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However,  these  results  would  not  always  help  the  prospec- 
tive radio  speaker  to  decide  the  subject  on  which  he  should 
speak.  Subjects  for  speeches  to  be  delivered  over  radio  should 
be  chosen  with  a  view,  first,  to  widest  possible  interest  appeal 
(See  App.  1-4);  second,  fertility  of  human  interest  materials 
(B  and  C);  and,  third,  characteristics  which  permit  short 
treatment  (F). 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  if  a  speaker  is  making  an 
uninteresting  talk  face  to  face  with  an  audience,  common  cour- 
tesy will  hold  the  listeners  in  their  seats  until  he  has  finished. 
This  is  not  true  when  the  speaker  addresses  his  audience, 
tongue  to  ear."^  It  is  very  simple  for  a  radio  listener  to  turn  the 
dial  on  his  set  and  get  something  which  pleases  his  fancy  more 
if  he  is  not  enjoying  a  speech. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  vibrations  of  instru- 
ments and  of  the  human  voice  are  never  made  more  beautiful 
by  transmission  through  the  air.  This  being  true,  perhaps  one 
of  the  radio's  greatest  virtues  is  that  it  can  be  turned  off.  For 
this  reason  a  radio  speaker  must  be  constantly  on  his  guard 
to  hold  the  interest  of  his  invisible  hearers.  Consideration  of 
what  the  audience  wants,  of  the  things  that  people  like  to  hear, 
should  be  the  prime  concern  of  the  prospective  speaker  over 
radio. 

Mr.  Corbett-Smith,  in  complaining  that  the  British  Broad- 
casting Company  is  too  "high-brow,"  stated,  "When  one  sets 
out  to  give  a  radio  entertainment,  whether  music,  poetry, 
drama,  speech,  variety,  or  anything  else,  he  should  visualize 
not  only  the  few  who  are  already  educated  in  some  measure  to 

in  favor.  General  complaints  were:  Broadcasters  do  not  gjve  call  letters  often 
enough;  there  are  too  long  pauses  between  selections;  announcers  talk  too  fast; 
announcers  should  stop  trying  to  be  funny ;  announcers  should  be  brief  and 
eliminate  broadcasting  of  lengthy  descriptions  of  selections  or  the  life-story 
of  the  composer.  Chain  programs  were  better  liked.  Radio  Broadcast  9:135-6, 
June,  1929. 


-^The  difference  between  platform  and  radio  speaking,  as  regards  the  effect 
of  the  speaker  on  the  audience,  is  illustrated  by  the  two  following  notations. 
J.  H.  C,  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  196:10-llff.,  says  "All  of  Bryan's 
personality  counted  for  nothing  over  the  radio.  His  radio  speaking  was  a 
failure  because  he  could  reach  his  audience  through  only  one  sense."  It  has 
been  claimed  by  a  number  of  newspapers  that  if  the  speaking!  in  the  last 
presidential  campaign  had  not  been  over  radio,  Al.  Smith  might  have  won  the 
election.  Smith  melts  his  audiences  when  he  addresses  them  face  to  face,  whereas 
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appreciate  the  best  in  the  various  forms  of  art,  but  the  vast 
many  of  our  people  ....  who  pretend  impatiently  to  disdain 
....  them.  Every  single  radio  program  should  be  so  built  and 
presented  as  to  form  a  perfect  fusion  of  art,  education,  and 
popular  entertainment.  That  type  of  mind  which  is  usually 
associated  with  scholastic  education  is  hopelessly  out  of  place 
in  radio  work.  ...  It  is  the  showman  ....  who  is  needed  .... 
the  man  with  the  widest  range  of  interests,  with  an  acute  sense 
of  the  inter-relationship  of  every  kind  of  activity.  Radio  enter- 
tainment demands  not  the  depth  of  the  scholar,  but  the  breadth 
of  the  sensitive  man  of  the  world."-" 

It  is  with  consideration  of  the  audience  in  mind"^  that 
studio  managers,  realizing  that  their  jobs  and  the  lives  and 
values  of  their  respective  organizations  depend  on  holding 
their  listeners,  give  careful  attention  to  the  letters  they  receive 
from  fans.-^  The  speaker  should  give  to  the  things  in  which 
people  are  interested  the  same  heed  that  broadcasting  stations 
give  in  planning  their  programs. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  radio  speeches  are  none 
too  popular.  For  instance,  the  London  Daily  Mail  conducted  a 
ballot  of  the  preferences  of  the  listening  public  and  received 
1,285,083  replies.  The  results  were  as  follows:-^' 

Variety  and  concert  parties 238,489 

Light  orchestral  music 179,153 

Military  bands  154,613 

Dance  music 134,027 

Hoover,  depending  not  so  much  on  platform  bombastry  as  Smith  is  ordinarily 
accustomed  to,  makes  a  better  impression  over  the  radio.  See  note  30. 


^-An  interesting  viewpoint  contrary  to  that  of  Mr.  Corbett-Smith  is  taken 
by  Edgar  Burrill  White  in  Radio  Broadcast,  2:54-55,  Aug.,  1922.  Mr.  White 
believes  that  the  public  really  wants  the  best  in  hterature  over  radio.  Many 
believe  also  that  the  radio  should  be  the  means  of  educating  the  uncultured  to 
tbe  "better"  things  in  the  various  arts.  This  theory,  however,  is  not  held  by 
the  most  successful  stations.  Witness  the  amazing  popularity  of  Amos  V  Andy 
and,  in  comparison,  consider  how  few  would  listen  for  long  to  a  reading  of 
one  of  the  masters  of  literature.  See  Radio  Broadcast,  5:172,  334,  391.  Note 
the  fact  that  Mr.  White  expressed  his  opinion  during  the  infancy  of  broadcast- 
ing, and  that  Mr.  Corbett-Smith  made  his  statement  after  five  more  years  of 
experience  with  the  microphone.  The  prospective  radio  speaker  should  bear  in 
mind,  then,  that  an  audience  is  interested  in  breadth,  not  depth,  and  is  attracted 
by  showmanship  rather  than  scholastic  display.  These  facts  should  be  given 
consideration  during  the  construction  of  a  speech  for  radio  use.  See,  however. 
The  Quarterly  Review,  242:408-414,  J.  C.  W.  Reith. 
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Talks:  topical,  sport  news   114,571   (8.8%) 

Symphony  concerts   78,781 

Solos:  vocal  and  instrumental 72,658 

Opera  and  oratorio   60,983 

Outside  broadcasts 51,755 

Short  plays  and  sketches 49,857   (3.1%) 

Talks:  scientific  and  informative.  .  .  30,919   (2.4%) 

Glees,  choruses,  sea  chanties 30,445 

Chamber  music    27,467 

Revues     27,059 

Long  plays   17,576   (1.3%) 

Readings  and  recitations 2,717    (.21%) 

Other  votes    4,013 


1,285,083 

These  figures,  of  course,  indicate  general  preferences,  and 
do  not  at  all  mean  that  no  more  than  2.4%  of  the  voting  Lon- 
doners would  listen  to,  say  a  scientific  talk,  if  they  tuned  in  on 
it  accidentally,  provided  it  were  interesting. 

In  our  own  country  KYW,  WDAP,  and  WJAZ,  all  of 
Chicago,  in  trying  to  find  out  what  kind  of  programs  were  best 
enjoyed,  for  twelve  days  sent  out  the  same  question  asking 
popularity  votes  regarding  the  numbers  which  were  put  on  the 
air  during  that  time.  They  received  a  total  of  263,410  pieces  of 
mail  in  reply.  As  it  was  estimated  that  not  more  than  one  in 
fifty  listeners  replied,  the  number  indicated  an  audience  of  at 
least  13,000,000  persons.  The  results  were:  popular  music,  29 
percent  of  the  votes;  classical  music,  24  percent;  jazz,  18  per- 
cent; band  music,  3  percent;  saxophone,  less  than  1  percent; 
leaving  25.5  percent  for  everything  else,  including  the  speeches 
which  were  on  the  programs.  However,  notice  in  the  Appendix 
that  the  questionnaires  received  in  connection  with  this  study 
indicate  that  if  a  speaker  uses  the  proper  sort  of  a  subject  and 

^■^This  same  consideration  of  the  audience  demands  that  the  speaker  should 
not  offend  the  prejudices  of  any  faction  of  the  public.  See  The  Independent, 
114:583-585,  May  23,  1925. 

24G.  McNamee,  You're  On  the  Air,  pp.  172-189;  Sunset,  55:22-23,  J.  H. 
Jackson;  Popidar  Mechanics,  42:131-136  says  "Artists  and  stations  value  un- 
favorable criticisms  .  .  .  for  many  of  them  are  constructive  and  based  on  facts." 

^■'Radio  Broadcast,  11:161,  July,  1927. 
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the  right  kind  of  material  for  development  of  his  speech,  and 
has  a  good  delivery,  people  will  listen  to  him.-'' 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  speeches  over  radio  are 
not  overly  popular,  to  say  the  least,  and  the  radio  speaker 
must  try  to  visualize  the  sort  of  people  to  whom  he  is  talking 
in  order  to  find  what  interests  them."^ 

In  the  studio  of  KTCL  (Cal.)  there  is  a  picture  of  a  work- 
ingman's  wife  with  her  babies.  The  reading  which  accompanies 
the  sign  says,  "This  is  Mrs.  Blank,  living  at  1000  Blank  Street." 
Then  follows  a  short  description  of  who  she  is,  what  she  is,  and 
what  she  likes;  who  her  husband  is,  what  he  does,  and  what  he 
likes.  The  purpose  of  the  picture  is  to  keep  the  announcers  and 
performers  reminded  of  the  type  of  audiences  they  have.-^  Bor- 
den-^ says,  "For  maximum  effectiveness  a  preponderance  of 
human  interest  material  should  be  employed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  radio  speech."  Accepting  this  statement  as  sound,  the 
question,  the  old,  old  question  of  what  human  interest  material 
is,  arises.  For  purposes  of  this  paper  human  interest  material 
is  considered  as  involving  Phillips'  factors  of  interestingness, 
the  animate,  the  vital,  the  familiar,  the  unusual,  the  uncertain, 
the  antagonistic,  and  the  concrete  and  also  involving  direct  or 
veiled  appeals  to  the  impelling  motives.  It  should  not  matter 
what  one  of  the  many  classifications  of  impelling  motives  the 
speaker  uses  as  his  basis  as  long  as  he  makes  his  appeal  to 
fundamental  human  interests.  Of  course,  it  is  not  often  possi- 
ble, or  for  that  matter  wise,  to  make  every  possible  type  of 

^•"H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  broad- 
caster of  political  events  says  in  The  Independent,  114:583-5,  May  23,  1925, 
"Any  radio  speaker  with  a  message  and  a  good  voice  .  .  .  medium  pitch,  good 
resonance,  and  clear  enunciation  can  develop  a  huge  following  by  regular  'ap- 
pearances' on  the  air."  On  page  129  of  his  book,  Graham  McNamee  says,  "With 
them  (the  radio  audience)  only  two  things  count — the  message  and  the  vocal 
delivery." 

-'^An  unnamed  announcer  is  quoted  in  Radio  Broadcast,  12:366,  March, 
1928  as  saying,  "The  dullest  thing  that  comes  over  the  air  is  a  speech.  The 
minute  one  starts  here  I  can  just  feel  the  people  tuning  out."  See  Radio  Broad- 
cast's comments,  7:357. 

^^Radio  Broadcast,  9:238,  July,  1926. 

-^Richard  C.  Borden,  in  Modern  Eloquence,  Vol.  XV.  Mr.  Borden  functioned 
with  his  associate.  Professor  Busse,  as  chairman  of  a  National  Voice  Technique 
Committee,  which  made  a  rather  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  requirements  of 
effective  radio  speaking.  The  results  of  the  study  can  be  found  in  Mr.  Borden's 
article  in  Modern  Eloquence.  The  conclusions  reached  by  his  committee   can 
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appeal  in  any  given  speech,  but  subjects  should  be  chosen  with 
a  view  to  opportunity  for  the  use  of  as  many  fundamental  ap- 
peals as  possible,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  this  sort  of  ma- 
terial should  be  employed  in  the  development  of  the  speech.  In 
other  words,  all  the  commonly  accepted  principles  of  arousing 
interest  carry  over  into  radio  speaking.^^  However,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  more  intense  use  of  human  interest  factors 
is  necessary. ^^  See  Appendix  5-10. 

An  interesting  suggestion  has  been  made  that  some  metro- 
politan station  schedule  a  series  of  weekly  ten-minute  talks, 
promising  a  new  speaker,  an  authority  on  his  subject,  each 
week.  Then  as  speakers  the  program  manager  should  obtain 
head-waiters,  bakers,  subway  guards,  mounted  policemen,  cus- 
toms inspectors,  window  demonstrators,  flag-pole  painters,  in- 
formation clerks,  pan-handlers,  bell-hops,  ribbon  clerks,  boot- 
leggers, or  any  others  of  the  numerous  people  whose  work  gives 
them  a  unique  slant  on  humanity.  Naturally,  it  would  first  be 
necessary  for  the  director  of  the  program  to  interview  the  pros- 
be  summarized  as  follows:  For  maximum  effectiveness  the  radio  speaker  should 
talk  at  an  average  rate  of  approximately  165  words  per  minute.  (See  para- 
graph on  Rate.)  He  should  strive  for  an  average  pitch  of  low  middle  range. 
He  should  get  fairly  close  to  the  microphone  and  talk  quietly.  He  should  enunci- 
ate distinctly  but  not  pedantically.  He  should  seek  to  visualize  his  audience  as 
he  speaks.  The  length  of  his  speech  should  seldom  exceed  ten  minutes,  never 
fifteen.  One  central  idea  should  be  given  in  a  single  speech.  The  radio  speaker 
can  expect  no  more  than  a  smile  for  his  humor.  His  vocabulary  should  con- 
form to  the  low  common  denominator  of  intellectual  comprehension.  Breathed 
consonants  should  be  avoided.  Simplicity  is  the  paramount  test  of  sentence 
structure.  The  radio  speaker  should  inject  into  his  dehvery  marked  pitch,  rate, 
and  volume  variations,  taking  care  that  these  variations  are  not  manneristic 
or   uninterpretative. 

^"Although  Borden  says  "most  of  the  principles  of  effective  platform  speaking 
carry  over  as  principles  of  effective  radio  speaking,"  certain  differences  must 
be  noted,  in  order  to  warn  prospective  radio  speakers  who,  on  the  platform, 
have  depended  a  great  deal  on  bombast.  Consider,  for  example,  the  statement 
of  Professor  J.  Morecroft,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers: 
"Radio  oratory  is  obviously  much  different  from  oratory  on  the  platform. 
Personality  will  count  for  nothing  as  far  as  the  radio  audience  is  concerned. 
Ill-built  sentences  expressing  weak  ideas  cannot  succeed  without  the  aid  of 
forensic  gesticulation.  The  flowery  nonsense  and  rhetorical  excursions  of  the 
soap-box  spell-binder  is  probably  a  thing  of  the  past  if  a  michrophone  is  being 
used.  The  radio  listener,  curled  comfortably  in  his  favorite  chair,  is  likely  to 
criticize  the  vituperations  of  the  vote-pleader  very  seriously.  Woe  be  to  the 
candidate  who  depends  for  public  favor  on  the  wild  rantings  and  tearings  of 
the  hair."  Radio  Broadcast,  5:399. 

"See  J.  H.  J.,  in  Sunset,  55:22-3. 
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pective  speakers  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  their  garrulities 
would  be  interesting.  He  could  question  them  in  the  course  of 
an  hour's  interview  about  entertaining  and  interesting  sidelights 
of  their  trade.  During  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  could 
keep  a  topical  record  of  the  interesting  things  which  came  up. 
Then  the  speaker  could  be  furnished  with  this  brief  list  of  re- 
minders probably  only  five  or  ten  sentences  long  and  told  to  go 
ahead  and  talk  until  his  ten  minutes  were  up.^- 

If  there  is  one  vital  rule  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  a  radio  speech  it  is  this:  Remember  that  you  have  no  other 
means  than  the  spoken  sentence  to  convey  your  thoughts  to 
your  radio  hearer. 

The  accepted  rule  with  regard  to  the  proper  length  for 
radio  speeches  is  that  for  maximum  effectivenes  they  should 
seldom  exceed  ten  minutes."^  Supposedly  the  only  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  in  cases  in  which  the  speakers  are  so  well  known 
that  they  can  afford  to  take  liberties  with  the  time  of  their 
audiences. ^^  (See  Appendix  46.)  However,  questionnaire  re- 
sults (Appendix  15-17 )  seem  to  justify  the  following  statement: 
A  radio  speaker  should  talk  only  so  long  as  he  is  talking  inter- 
estingly and  well  on  a  subject  particularly  calculated  to  hold 
attention.  This  may  in  some  cases  exceed  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

There  are  two  important  things  to  remember  about  the 
words  used  in  an  effective  radio  speech  (Appendix  18-22). 
First,  for  maximum  effectiveness  the  choice  of  words  should 
conform  to  the  low  common  denominator  of  intellectual  com- 
prehension."^ The  radio  speaker  should  assume  the  newspaper 
by-word  that  the  intelligence  of  the  general  public  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  twelve-year-old  child.  The  words  he  uses  should 
be  comprehensible  to  such  a  child.  Second,  breathed  conso- 
nants should  be  avoided  when  a  speech  for  radio  delivery  is 
being  prepared.  The  s  sound,  for  example,  never  carries  well 
over  the  air.  Breathed  consonants  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  vocabulary  substitution,  such  as  crime  for  lawlessness  and 

^-Radio  Broadcast,  12:307,  Feb.  19,  1928. 

^■'^For  example,  presidential  campaign  speeches  and  important  presidential 
messages  often  extend  to  considerable  length.  People  will  listen  to  what  persons 
in  high  places  have  to  say  because  of  their  prominent  positions,  if  for  no  other 
reason. 
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twine  for  string.  The  best  broadcasting  station  and  the  finest 
receiving  set  in  the  world  cannot  as  yet  reproduce  to  perfection 
the  consonant  sound  represented  by  the  letters  th.  Examples 
of  vocabulary  substitution  here  are  gratitude  for  thanks  and 
annoy  for  bother. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  of  an  announcer  of  a  New  York 
station  who,  while  broadcasting  an  annual  radio  show  conven- 
tion at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  told  his  audience,  "The  grand 
ball-room  is  all  filled  with  booths,"  and  that  innocent  word 
came  out  on  the  air  as  "booze,"  an  altogether  unintended  in- 
dictment, or  compliment. ^^ 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  thing  to  secure  over  radio  is  a 
laugh  from  the  audience.  (See  Appendix  23-24.)  Humor  should 
never  be  deliberately  incorporated  in  a  speech'^''  unless  the 
speaker  is  listed  on  the  program  as  a  humorist.^"  Even  in  such 
a  case  the  best  the  entertainer  can  hope  for  is  a  quiet  smile."® 
Funny  songs,  wit  and  repartee  get  by  partly  on  the  strength 
of  the  music.  The  audience  is  not  a  crowd.  It  has  no  group  mind. 
People  seldom  laugh  outright  at  anything  unless  they  are  an 
integer  of  a  group  which  as  a  whole  is  greatly  amused.  Billy 
B.  Van  says,^'  "The  hardest  thing  for  the  comedian  to  bear  in 
mind  when  talking  over  radio  is  that  the  audience  is  looking 
at  him  through  ears  and  that  he  must  appeal  to  them  through 
their  mental  eyes.  In  telling  a  joke  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  the  point  won't  be  clearly  emphasized.  Perhaps  the  last 
sentence,  which  usually  contains  the  pith  of  the  story,  will  be 
distorted  and  then  the  listeners  will  wait  in  vain  for  the  humor. 
They  will  have  endured  the  long-winded  explanation  which  led 
up  to  the  climax  and  then  missed  the  whole  point.  As  a  result 
the  radio  comedian  tells  his  story  much  more  distinctly  than  he 
would  on  the  stage.  He  cannot  allow  himself  to  ramble  from 
the  main  point  ....  and  yet  he  must  not  be  too  abrupt,  too  di- 
rect. Radio,  however,  has  clarified  the  jokes  of  the  professional 
merry-maker.  Where  a  slight  innuendo,  a  double  meaning  that 
was  slightly  risque  could  be  used  on  the  stage,  it  is  absolutely 

^'^Radio  Broadcast,  7:357,  Jl.  1925. 

^^McNamee,  p.  65.    Ibid. 

^'^A.  Rizo,  an  announcer  of  WGR,  says:  "Let  the  performers  do  the  perform- 
ing." Letters  to  him  indicate  that  the  public  prefers  that  announcers  should  not 
try  to  bs  funny. 
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taboo  on  the  air.  The  comedian  is  considerably  hampered  by 
his  diverse  audience.  He  cannot  tell  stories  that  hold  up  a  class, 
a  race,  or  a  religion  to  ridicule.  He  cannot  make  a  pun  that  is 
too  complicated.  He  cannot  jest  of  things  which  are  not  familiar 
to  the  everyday  life  of  his  hearers." 

The  subdued,  formal,  almost  depressing  atmosphere  of 
the  broadcasting  studio  demands  the  utmost  consideration  on 
the  part  of  each  performer  for  the  others.  Walking  about  the 
room,^*^  tapping  the  toe  to  music,  moving  a  chair,  crackling 
paper,  or  even  whispering  "sh — "  is  extremely  bad  etiquette.^^ 
If  a  person  must  sneeze  or  cough  he  should  turn  his  back,  or 
better  yet,  turn  and  cough  at  the  fioor.^'^  Announcers  and  studio 
managers  take  every  precaution  against  extraneous  noises  of 
all  kinds.^'^  It  is  expected  that  the  performer  shall  conform  to 
the  studio  atmosphere. 

If  a  speaker  has  bad  speech  habits,  such  as  smacking  his 
lips  while  speaking,^*^  breathing  heavily  through  the  nose  (Ap- 
pendix 25-26),  gasping  for  breath  at  the  ends  of  sentences,"*^ 
rustling  his  manuscript  in  his  hand,^^  or  even  clicking  his 
thumb-nail  against  his  middle  finger^^  he  should  be  careful  to 
train  himself  out  of  such  habits  before  he  attempts  to  speak 
over  radio. 


^'' Radio  Broadcast,  9:133-4,  June,  1926.  Joe  Cook  says:  "So  far,  I  have  told 
the  same  stories  over  the  microphone  that  I  tell  over  the  footlights.  In  time  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  specialized  humorists  who  will  write  material  especially  for  the 
radio.  (Amos  'n'  Andy  do  now,  as  well  as  others.)  This  material  will  probably 
be  much  cleverer  and  more  subtle  than  the  line  of  patter  in  use  today,  for 
when  you  appeal  strictly  to  the  ears  and  lack  even  the  prop  of  personality  you 
must  create  proportionately  brighter  quips  to  hold  your  audience.  ...  On  the 
stage  I  can  juggle  with  balls,  bottles,  ladders,  musical  instruments.  On  the  radio 
I  can  juggle  only  with  my  voice."  Ibid. 

^^J.  H.  Jackson,  in  Sunset,  SS:22-3ff.,  S.  1925.  Mr.  Jackson  also  remarks, 
"Near  the  microphone  the  simple  act  of  rubbing  a  careless  finger  over,  say, 
half  a  day's  growth  of  beard  is  likely  to  produce  a  splendid  imitation  of  rip- 
roaring  static  in  several  hundred  thousand  loud-speakers.  The  slightest  clearing 
of  your  throat  is  magnified  into  an  ominous  growl,  while  a  sneeze  becomes  a 
monstrous  hybrid  blast,  somewhere  between  a  hyena  howl  and  a  Kansas 
tornado." 

^^The  Sattirday  Evening  Post,  198:14-15,  May  8,  1926. 

^''Same  as  37.  Also  see  Radio  Broadcast,  5:222,  July,  1924:  "A  cough  which 
is  not  especially  unpleasant  when  heard  from  the  lecture  platform  sounds  like 
a  hippopotamus  sneeze  over  radio.  A  cough  should  never  be  permitted  until 
the  microphone  has  been  short-circuited." 

^"^ Current  Opinion,  73:68,  July,  1922. 
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It  is  surprising  the  interference  which  unnecessary  noises 
in  the  studio  can  cause.  TFI,  The  Tribune,  Los  Angeles,  once 
received  an  appeal  by  foreign  mail  from  Cuba,  "For  heavens' 
sake,  turn  off  that  faucet;  I  hear  that  dripping  of  water  every 
time  you  put  on  a  program  and  I  tune  in."  An  examination  of 
the  studio  revealed  a  leaky  water  tap."^- 

Major  John  Fanning,  director  of  a  WNAC  station,  tells 
of  a  professional  reader  who  had  started  a  brisk  program  of 
selections  by  reading  Gunga  Din.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  ex- 
perience before  audiences  but  the  microphone  seemed  to  em- 
barrass him.  Suddenly  he  forgot  his  lines.  A  minute  or  two 
passed.  Then  he  began  to  sweat.  The  switch  was  still  in  and 
unexpectedly  he  blurted  out  "Gosh,  I'm  licked."  He  told  it  to 
the  whole  world  and  everyone  who  happened  to  be  listening 
in  heard  him.^^  Although  this  microphone  stage-fright  is  com- 
mon, making  it  difficult  for  the  radio  speaker  to  realize  that  he 
is  talking  to  anything  but  a  piece  of  metal,  it  has  been  found 
that  visualization  of  the  audience  by  the  speaker  is  an  aid  to 
maximum  effectiveness  of  delivery  of  a  radio  speech.**  (Ap- 
pendix 27-31.) 

Almost  every  broadcasting  station  asks  the  prospective 
speaker  for  a  copy  of  his  speech  before  the  program  and  pre- 
fers that  the  manuscripts  be  used  during  the  delivery  of  the 
speech.^"*  However,  the  script  should  be  used  only  as  a  guide. 
For  maximum  effectiveness  a  radio  speaker  will  not  read  his 
speech.  (Appendix  ?)2.)  It  is  a  rare  reader  who  can  give  suffici- 
ent animation  to  his  delivery  when  reading  what  he  is  saying.^*^ 


■^-The  Atlantic  Monthly,  132:36Sff.,  S.  1923. 

'^''Popular  Mechanics,  42:131-136.  For  another  amusing  story  of  a  first 
broadcasting  see  The  Outlook  132:529-30,  Nov.  22,  1922.  Jackson  (note  38) 
tells  about  the  "scare"  a  mike  throws  into  one.  So  does  Carpenter  (note  42). 
In  fact,  nearly  every  magazine  article  concerning  radio  premieres  makes  men- 
tion of  "mike-fright." 

**"Voice  personality"  is  the  term  applied  by  George  H.  Doran,  quoted  in 
The  Literary  Digest,  76:29,  January  20,  1923,  as  appHed  to  the  voice  with 
vitality  and  animation  which  helps  create  a  sense  of  personal  contact  on  the 
part  of  the  audience  with  the  speaker.  McNamee,  126-129,  gives  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  importance  of  a  good  singing  voice  in  broadcasting. 

*^For  example,  Austin  C.  Lescaboura,  The  Scientific  American,  126:376-377, 
June,  1922;  Program  Director  L.  J.  Johnson  of  WLW  in  Radio  Broadcast, 
10:269,  Jan.,  1927;  see  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  196:10-llff. 

^'''Radio  Broadcast  objects  to  Johnson's  advice:   "There  is  little  enough  ex- 
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Animated  delivery  can  be  aided  by  meaningful  variations 
in  pitch,  volume,  and  rate/'  Borden*^  calls  these  variations  the 
"Variety  Stimuli."  Extreme  care  should  be  taken  that  these 
variations  should  not  become  manneristic  or  uninterpretative. 

Sing-song,  flatness  of  tone,  raising  the  voice  at  the  ends 
of  all  sentences,  and  similar  mannerisms  which  result  in  monot- 
onous delivery  mark  the  failure  of  the  radio  speaker.  (Ap- 
pendix 33-35.)  He  cannot  hope  to  hold  his  audience  without 
liveliness  of  delivery  any  more  than  without  liveliness  of  theme 
and  content  material. ^^  An  additional  caution  should  be  made 
that  variations  should  not  be  too  sudden.^*^  A  radio  speaker  talk- 
ing at  an  average  conversational  volume^^  should  stand  about  a 
foot  and  a  half''^  away  from  the  microphone  and  directly  in 
front  of  it.^^  Speakers  with  higher-pitched  voices  should  stand 

cuse  for  radio  speeches,  anyway,  and  what  small  justification  there  is,  is 
that  the  spoken  word  may  be  more  interesting  than  the  written  one.  In  fact, 
in  this  day  of  cheap  printing  there  is  little  excuse  for  speechifying.  We  con- 
cede just  two  situations  in  which  a  speech  is  more  logically  called  for  than  a 
printed  message:  first,  when  the  audience  is  made  up  of  illiterates;  second, 
when  the  speaker  is  endowed  with  the  ability  to  put  his  stuff  across  better  orally 
than  he  can  in  writing.  Not  one  speaker  in  a  thousand  can,  while  reading  a 
speech,  convey  the  impression  that  he  is  thinking  about  it.  A  good  speech  is  oral 
thinking  or  verbal  thinking." 
*^See  note  29. 

*^See  paragraphs  on  Visualization  and  Development  under  Composition  of 
the  Radio  Speech. 

^''"The  explosive  voice,  which  throws  quick  staccato  accents  at  the  listeners, 
is  poorly  adapted  to  the  microphone.  The  -violent  emphasis  on  one  or  two 
words  paralyzes  the  microphone  and  the  listener  gets  the  effect  of  a  series  of 
grunts."  Radio  Broadcast,  5:222,  July,  1924.  In  The  Independent,  114:583-5, 
H.  V.  K.  says  that  a  sudden  increase  in  volume  results  on  the  receiving  end  as 
just  "blah." 

^^Borden  (note  29)  says  "fairly  close,"  Johnson  (note  45),  two  feet,  Lesca- 
boura  (note  45),  three  inches,  etc.  See  also  Sandford  and  Yeager,  the  chapter  on 
Radio  Speaking,  in  Business  and  Professional  Speaking.  Experiments  at  the 
local  studio  of  WJR  would  indicate  an  average  of  about  one  and  one-half  feet 
to  be  the  most  effective. 

^-There  are  three  general  types  of  microphones.  Class  1:  Horns;  diaphragms 
with  one  side  closed.  This  is  the  most  commonly  used  type  of  microphone,  and 
is  the  standard  studio  "mike."  Class  2:  Flat  diaphragms,  open  on  both  sides. 
Class  3:  Conical  diaphragms,  open  on  both  sides.  With  type  1  microphone  the 
volume  of  reproduction  falls  off  when  input  sound  is  moved  from  front  to 
back,  with  definite  minimums  at  about  90  to  120  degrees  from  the  face.  Type 
2:  Equal  front  and  rear  intensities.  Very  sharp  and  low  minimums  at  90  de- 
grees. Type  3:  Definite  minimums  at  aljout  90  to  115  degrees  with  approxi- 
mately equal  front  and  rear  intensities.  Type  1  is  about  half  as  sensitive  in 
rear  as  in  front  and  the  minimum  of  sensitivity  lies  a  little  toward  the  rear  of 
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a  little  farther  away  from  the  ''mike"  than  those  whose  voices 
are  lower  pitched. °^ 

The  problem  of  how  loudly  a  person  should  talk  over  the 
radio  is  not  so  serious  a  problem  as  it  once  was,  inasmuch  as 
tones  of  greater  volume  can  be  faded  down  to  good  transmis- 
sion volume^^  while  more  quiet  tones  can  be  magnified.^*'  How- 
ever, it  is  desirable  that  the  radio  speaker  should  talk  with 
medium  conversational  volume  (Appendix  36)  for  two  reasons; 
first,  the  radio  technician  at  the  mixing  board  then  has  a  stand- 
ardized basis  from  which  to  manipulate  his  magnifications  and 
eliminations;  second,  such  a  volume  is  not  only  easier  for  the 
speaker,  but  sounds  more  natural  when  reproduced. 

A  medium  low  pitch  should  be  striven  for  in  radio  speak- 
ing, for  maximum  effectiveness."'^'  People  with  high-pitched 
voices  cannot  hope  to  be  successful  radio  speakers.'^*'  Likewise, 
people  whose  voices  are  pitched  too  low  meet  with  disfavor. 
(Appendix  37-39.)  An  average  baritone  voice  produces  the 
best  results.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whatever  the  pitch, 
trueness  of  tone  is  essential. 

A  brisk  rate  of  delivery,  provided  the  enunciation  is  good, 
is  more  likely  to  hold  the  attention  of  a  radio  listener  than  a 
more  deliberate  speed.  Borden-*^  gives  the  proper  rate  as  165 
words  per  minute,  Jackson'^^  claims  that  100  words  per  minute 
is  best.  McNamee^^  says  that  the  rate  should  be  "a  little  slower 
than  in  ordinary  conversation."  Johnson^''  says  that  one  page  of 
typewritten  copy,  double  spaced,  should  take  about  three  min- 
utes to  read.  The  experiments  in  connection  with  this  paper 
(Appendix  40-41)  indicate  that  from  120  to  128  words  per 
minute  is  often  too  slow.  Brigance''^  claims  that  the  best  aver- 
age rate  for  the  average  voice  in  platform  speaking  is  from  115 
to  135  words  per  minute  and  seems  to  agree  with  the  maga- 
zine. Time,  that  a  fluent  speaker  does  well  to  "get  out  150  words 
a  minute."  The  only  blanket  rule  which  can  justifiably  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  rate  of  delivery  in  radio  speaking  is  that  a 

the  side.  A  cello  placed  at  an  angle  of  5  degrees  yields  about  75  per  cent  as  great 
a  volume  of  reproduction  as  when  in  front.  See  experiments  told  of  by 
B.  E.  Meissner,  Radio  Broadcast,  9:394-7.  The  facts  noted  above  indicate 
the  necessity  of  talking  directly  into  the  microphone  regardless  of  the  type. 

^■''Johnson,  note  45,  Higher-pitched  instruments  should  hkewise  be  placed 
farther  away  from  the  microphone  than  lower-pitched. 

^'^The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  196: 10-1  Iff.  May  17,  1924. 
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speaker  should  talk  as  briskly  as  is  consistent  with  good  enun- 
ciation and  proper  employment  of  the  Variety  Stimuli.  This 
will  undoubtedly  vary  in  individual  cases,  but  should  lie  some- 
where near  135  or  140  words  per  minute. 

J.  Andrew  White,  on  Sunday,  Sept.  18,  1927,  announcing 
for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system,  was  understood  to  say 
"The  Uproar,  by  Deems  Taylor."  What  he  really  said,  of 
course,  was  "the  Opera."  Everyone's  experience  has  been  full 
of  similar  misunderstandings  of  what  has  been  said  over  radio. 
When  we  understand  an  announcer  to  say,  "This  high-grade 
firm  was  foundered"'^^  or  to  give  "Alsatia"  as  the  name  of  a 
piece  of  music  instead  of  "I'll  Say  She  Does,'"^**  we  begin  to 
realize  the  importance  of  distinct  enunciation  in  radio  speak- 
ing. 

The  importance  of  speaking  distinctly  over  radio  cannot 
be  over-emphasized."^  The  only  qualification  to  the  rule,  "Speak 
distinctly,"  is  to  guard  against  enunciating  pedantically.  (Ap- 
pendix 42-44.) 

The  sound  which  enters  the  microphone  encounters 
enough  interference  before  it  vibrates  out  of  the  loud-speaker 
to  make  good  reception  uncertain  without  being  mumbled  be- 
fore it  begins  its  journey  through  the  air.*'^  Sound  undergoes 
numerous  conversions  from  one  type  of  vibration  to  another: 
microphone,  audio-transformer,  vacuum  tube,  loud-speaker.^^ 

^^G.  McNamee,  p.  63. 

^^See  note  29.  For  a  discussion  of  women's  voices  over  radio,  see  Radio 
Broadcast,  12:307ff.,  Feb.,  1928.  On  page  391  of  that  volume  Corley  W. 
Kirby,  at  tiiat  time  an  announcer  for  WWJ,  is  quoted  as  complaining  that 
"women's  voices  .  .  .  have  an  offensive  nasal  quality  .  .  .  their  voices  are 
pitched  too  high  .  .  .  they  need  body  to  their  voices."  Mr.  W.  M.  Abbott,  a 
WJR  announcer,  says  "I  always  hesitate  to  put  women  on  the  air  because 
their  voices  are  too  high." 

"p.  127. 

^^The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Editor,  Vol.  XII,  Number  4,  Nov., 
1926,  pp.  337ff. 

^^Radio  Broadcast,  12:141,  Dec,  1927. 

^^Radio  Broadcast,  12:307,  Feb.,  1928. 

^'^Radio  Broadcast,  9:394-7,  Sept.,  1926.  L.  E.  Whittemore,  then  of  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  points  out,  in  Radio  Broadcast,  l:10!lff.,  some  objects 
that  distort  radio  waves. 

•^-Rather  simple  explanations  of  the  technical  side  of  broadcasting  can  be  found 
in  brief  form  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  242:398-414  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
132:368-8,  S.  1923.  A  paper  called  the  Elements  of  Radio  can  be  obtained  for 
five  cents  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Washington. 
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Radio  technicians  are  making  rapid  progress  toward  the  ideal 
of  perfect  reception, *^^  but  what  they  can  do  is  limited.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  speaker  to  assist  good  reception  by  good 
enunciation. 

An  example  of  pedantry  in  enunciation  (undue  emphasis 
on  trivial  details)  is  given  in  the  following  quotation^^:  "An- 
nouncers have  heard  so  much  about  clarity  of  speech  and  have 
had  so  many  complaints  concerning  this  that  many  of  them 
are  leaning  over  backwards  in  these  matters,  if  indeed,  anyone 
can  lean  verbally  backward  ....  Any  number  of  these  gentry, 
describing  the  evening's  musical  progression  of  an  orchestra, 
stress  their  words,  particularly  orchestra.  It  is  almost  invari- 
ably given  as  orCHEStra.  Webster  and  other  crystallizations 
of  good  verbal  usage  demand  that  the  accent  be  placed  on  the 
first  syllable. 

An  announcer  from  WGBS,  through  carelessness,  in  de- 
scribing a  boat  departure  said,  "As  the  last  siren  has  blown,  I 
see  Mr.  Untermeyer  leaning  over  the  rail  of  this  ship — and  now 
— the  last  line  which  holds  this  magnificent  liar — (liner)  to  the 
pier  is  parted.'"^"'  Such  examples  of  carelessness  can  be  heard 
daily  over  radio. 

One  of  the  worst  forms  of  such  carelessness  is  mispro- 
nunciation. Radio  listeners  are  very  quick  to  notice  errors  in 
pronunciation.  (Appendix  45.)  The  good  radio  speaker  is  care- 
ful to  pronounce  all  of  his  words  correctly.-''  Some  announcers 
of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  stations  insist  on  calling 

•^"Dr.  Culver  of  Carleton  College  completed,  last  November,  a  microphone 
on  which  he  had  been  working  for  five  years  which  eliminates  the  sound  of 
condensation  and  the  carbon  hiss.  The  new  instrument  proved  successful  in  a 
broadcasting  test  on  Nov.  28,  1929.  Northfield  (Minnesota)  News,  Nov.  30, 
1929.  There  are  two  general  classes  of  reproduction  distortion.  First,  those  due 
to  overall  frequency  characteristics  of  the  system  which  are  not  flat.  That  is, 
the  ratio  of  reproduced  intensity  to  original  intensity  of  sounds  is  not  the  saine 
for  all  frequencies.  Second,  those  due  to  overall  amplitude  which  is  not  recti- 
hnear.  That  is,  the  ratio  of  reproduced  intensity  of  all  sounds  is  not  the  same 
for  all  frequencies.  Assuming  that  both  frequency  flatness  and  rectilinear  ampli- 
tude are  obtained,  .there  may  be  distortion  due  to  loss  of  certain  sounds  caused 
by  insufficient  sensitivity.  This  will  result  in  the  omission  of  weak  tones.  There 
may  also  be  distortion  due  to  the  introduction  of  extraneous  sounds,  caused,  for 
example,  by  the  carbon  hiss  in  microphones,  commutator  ripple  in  the  trans- 
mitter, plat-current  generator,  tube  noises,  static,  interference,  etc. 

^'^Radio  Broadcast,  7:638. 

^Hbid. 
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their  company  the  ''Radio  Corporation  of  AmURica,"  which 
is  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  usually  high  quality  of  announcing 
from  those  stations.  And  in  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
deep-toned  announcers  of  WGY  have  not  yet  discovered  that 
the  name  of  their  company  is  the  General  £-lectric,  not  the 
General  /4-lectric.  Small  matters  these,  perhaps,  but  mispro- 
nunciation and  careless  pronunciation  can  go  far  toward  spoil- 
ing an  otherwise  perfect  program. *^^ 

APPENDIX 
RESULTS   OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Five  hundred  questionnaires  were  issued  to  students  of 
speech  in  connection  with  this  study.  These  students  were  asked 
to  listen  to  speeches  delivered  over  radio  and  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  concerning  them: 

1.  Could  you  easily  understand  everything  the  speaker 
said?  If  not,  what  do  you  think  was  the  reason?  Poor  enuncia- 
tion. He  talked  too  fast.  Static.  Other  reasons. 

2.  Was  the  speaker  interesting?  If  not,  why  not?  I  wasn't 
interested  in  the  subject.  He  talked  too  slowly.  He  was  monoto- 
nous. He  was  bookish.  Other  reasons. 

3.  If  you  were  not  filling  out  this  questionnaire,  would 
you  have  listened  to  the  entire  speech  or  would  you  have  tuned 
out  for  something  else? 

4.  Did  you  notice  any  mispronounced  words?  If  so, 
what  were  they? 

5.  Was  the  speaker's  voice  pleasing  to  you?  If  not,  was 
it  too  nasal?  raspy?  shrill?  deep?  Other  reasons. 

6.  Did  you  notice  any  manneristic  or  uninterpretative 
variations  in  pitch?  volume?  rate  of  delivery? 

7.  Did  you  feel  an  intimate  contact  with  the  speaker? 

8.  Did  his  humor,  if  any,  amuse  you?  Much? 

9.  Did  he  use  any  words  of  which  you  didn't  know  the 
meaning? 

10.  Were  any  sentences  so  involved  that  you  were  con- 
fused as  to  what  had  been  said? 

11.  Did  he  talk  too  long  for  you?  How  long? 
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12.  What  was  the  central  idea  of  the  speech?  (Do  not 
answer  this  unless  you  are  absolutely  sure.) 

The  questionnaire  was  constructed  with  the  Borden 
study^*^  in  mind,  each  question  being  pertinent  to  one  or  more 
of  his  conclusions.  Four  hundred  ten  completed  questionnaires 
were  returned.  As  to  the  tabulation  and  correlation  of  the  re- 
sults, I  have  noted  only  such  observations  as  seemed  most  help- 
ful in  illustrating  the  principles  of  effective  radio  speaking 
which  I  have  set  down  in  this  paper. 

RESULTS 
ELEMENTS  IN  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  RADIO  SPEECH 

Choice  of  subject. 

1.  121  listeners  signified  that  they  would  not  have  lis- 
tened to  the  entire  speech  if  they  had  not  been  filling  out  the 
questionnaires.  Of  these,  98  were  cases  in  which  disinterest  in 
the  subject  had  been  denoted. 

2.  In  12  cases  the  listeners  indicated  that  they  would 
have  listened  to  the  entire  speech  solely  because  the  subject 
was  to  their  liking,  even  though  the  topic  was  not  interestingly 
handled. 

3.  In  15  cases  the  listeners  indicated  that  they  would 
have  listened  to  the  entire  speech  solely  because  of  the  interest- 
ingness  of  the  subject,  even  though  the  delivery  was  bad. 

4.  In  8  cases  the  listeners  indicated  that  they  would 
have  tuned  out  the  speech  for  something  else,  even  though  the 
delivery  was  good  and  the  material  interestingly  handled,  be- 
cause they  were  not  interested  in  the  subject. 
Development  (Use  of  Human  Interest  Material) 

5.  In  45  cases  the  material  would  have  held  the  listeners 
even  though  the  delivery  was  bad. 

6.  In  16  cases  the  material  would  have  held  the  listeners 
even  though  the  subject  was  not  interesting  to  them. 

7.  That  the  good  use  of  human  interest  material  was 
received  well  is  indicated  by  unasked-for  favorable  comments 
on  "vivid  colorful  pictures,"  "interesting  stories,"  etc. 

8.  Attempts  to  appear  scholarly,  or  artificiality,  due  to 
"bookishness"  of  material,  was  sensed  and  disliked  in  8  cases. 
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9.  Bookishness,  or  lack  of  human  interest  material,  was 
noted  and  disliked  in  24  cases. 

10.  The  use  of  more  than  a  few  statistics  met  with  dis- 
favor in  5  cases. 

Unity 

11.  In  239  cases  out  of  the  410  the  listeners  attempted  to 
indicate  the  central  ideas  of  the  speeches.  In  every  one  of  these 
239,  the  listeners  indicated  either  interest  in  the  speeches  or 
that  they  would  have  listened  to  the  entire  speech  if  they  had 
not  been  filling  out  the  questionnaires.  42  of  these  would  not 
have  listened. 

12.  Of  the  171  remaining  cases  only  92  said  that  they 
would  have  listened.  79  would  not  have  listened. 

Sentence  Structure 

13.  3  listeners  complained  that  structures  were  so  in- 
volved that  they  could  not  easily  comprehend  the  meanings. 
These  complaints  were  made  by  listeners  who  had  indicated 
that  they  would  have  tuned  out  the  speeches  for  something  else. 

14.  4  unasked-for  favorable  comments  were  received  on 
the  use  of  simple,  easily  comprehended  sentences. 

Speech  Length 

15.  135  questionnaires  contained  complaints  of  various 
natures,  having  to  do  with  subjects,  material,  and  deliveries. 
Of  these,  117  contained  the  notation  that  the  speech  was  too 
long. 

16.  No  questionnaire  which  had  no  complaints  to  make 
indicated  that  the  speech  concerned  was  too  long  for  the  lis- 
tener. 

17.  7  listeners  claimed  that  they  were  so  interested  in 
speeches  because  of  interesting  subjects,  wise  choices  of  ma- 
terial, and  animated  deliveries  that  the  speeches  were  not  long 
enough  for  them,  although  3  of  the  speeches  were  over  a  half 
hour  in  length. 

Vocabulary 

18.  In  6  cases  words  of  which  the  hearers  did  not  know 
the  meanings  were  used.  In  these  cases  the  hearers  noted  that 
they  were  not  interested  in  the  speech. 

19.  Four  listeners  made  unasked-for  favorable  com- 
ments when  speakers  used  only  words  easily  understood. 
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20.  Four  questionnaires  indicated  that  some  people  dis- 
like a  speech  filled  with  too  simple  words,  but  prefer  words  that 
they  can  "sink  their  teeth  into"  provided  those  words  are  not 
unknown  to  the  listeners.  (Ex.  "He  used  too  much  'baby  talk'." 
"He  had  a  splendid,  full-sounding  vocabulary.") 

2 1 .  Noticeable  repetition  of  the  same  word  annoyed  radio 
listeners  in  3  cases. 

22.  The  use  of  profanity  received  unfavorable  com- 
ments from  4  people  who  filled  out  questionnaires. 

Humor 

23.  11  of  the  20  questionnaires  concerning  speeches 
which  contained  humor  indicated  that  the  listeners  were  not 
much  amused. 

24.  In  every  case  in  which  the  listeners  liked  the  humor 
they  heard  they  made  some  remark  that  the  speaker  was  "very 
clever,"  "witty,"  etc.  This  fact  might  tend  to  show  that  unless 
humor  over  radio  is  so  good  that  it  is  worthy  of  comment  it  is 
not  very  successful  as  a  producer  of  smiles. 

ELEMENTS    IN    THE    DELIVERY    OF    A    RADIO    SPEECH 

Extraneous  Noises  While  Speaking 

25.  4  people  who  filled  out  questionnaires  remarked  that 
they  could  hear  the  speakers  breathe  heavily. 

26.  2  listeners  complained  that  speakers  cleared  their 
throats  while  speaking. 

Animation — Intimate  Contact 

27.  Of  the  275  questionnaires  which  contained  no  com- 
plaints as  to  the  speaker's  delivery,  subject,  or  material,  165 
stated  that  the  listener  had  felt  an  intimate  contact  with  the 
speaker  and  24  indicated  no  intimate  contact.  The  remaining 
86  did  not  indicate  one  way  or  the  other. 

28.  On  the  95  questionnaires  which  contained  com- 
plaints about  dullness  of  material,  93  had  no  intimate  contact 
indicated. 

29.  Of  the  106  questionnaires  which  contained  com- 
plaints as  to  delivery,  86  checked  no  intimate  contact.  Of  the 
remaining  20,  14  did  not  indicate  whether  or  not  an  intimate 
contact  was  sensed. 

30.  Of  the  179  questionnaires  which  definitely  checked 
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intimate  contact  none  showed  that  the  listener  would  have 
tuned  out  the  speech  if  he  had  not  been  filling  out  the  question- 
naire. 

31.  Every  listener  who  felt  an  intimate  contact  checked 
interest  in  the  speech. 

A  nimation — Manuscripts 

32.  The  questionnaires  contained  22  complaints  that 
speeches  sounded  as  if  read,  that  speakers  were  "recitative," 
etc. 

Animation — Variety  Stimuli 

33.  Sing-song,  raising  the  voice  at  the  ends  of  sentences, 
and  unevenness  of  rate,  too  even  rates,  and  similar  manneristic 
and  uninterpretative  pitch  and  rate  variations  were  noticed 
with  disapproval  in  28  cases  by  radio  listeners. 

34.  Manneristic  and  uninterpretative  volume  variations 
were  noticed  with  disapproval  in  12  cases.  Examples  are  the 
voice  "fading  away  at  the  ends  of  sentences"  and  "shouting  un- 
important words  at  regular  intervals." 

35.  Too  long  pauses  between  words  were  noted  in  6  cases. 

Volume 

36.  Four  questionnaires  indicated  that  weak-sounding 
voices  were  disliked. 

Pitch 

37.  Voices  which  were  pitched  too  high  were  disliked  in 
23  cases. 

38.  Voices  which  were  pitched  too  low  were  disliked  in 
12  cases. 

39.  8  unasked-for  favorable  comments  were  made  con- 
cerning well-pitched  and  well-modulated  voices  with  unusual 
vitality. 

Rate 

40.  The  questionnaires  showed  34  instances  in  which 
speakers  talked  too  rapidly  to  be  understood. 

41.  The  questionnaires  showed  12  instances  in  which 
the  speakers  talked  too  slowly  to  be  interesting.  11  of  these 
questionnaires  concerned  three  speeches  over  WJR,  of  which 
speeches  the  rates  of  delivery  were  120,  124  and  128  words 
per  minute. 
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Enunciation 

42.  Slovenly  enunciation  was,  in  28  instances,  the  cause 
of  difficulty  on  the  part  of  listeners  in  understanding  speakers. 

43.  Of  these  cases  only  two  were  so  extreme  that  whole 
thoughts  were  lost  to  listeners.  In  these  cases  the  hearers  indi- 
cated that  they  would  not  have  listened  to  the  entire  speech  if 
they  had  not  been  filling  out  questionnaires. 

Pronunciation 

44.  Wrongly  pronounced  words  were  detected  in  14 
cases. 

45.  Pedantic  enunciation,  such  as  undue  stress  of  sylla- 
bles, and  carelessness,  such  as  the  so-called  leaving  g's  off  the 
ends  of  words,  saying  jur  for  jor,  and  similar  miscellaneous  ex- 
amples of  bad  pronunciation  and  enunciation,  were  noted  in 
12  cases. 

Miscellaneous  Results 

46.  3  listeners  indicated  that  they  would  have  listened 
to  the  end  of  speeches,  not  because  the  speaker  was  effective, 
but  because  he  was  a  person  of  reputation  or  rank. 

47.  6  speakers  were  scored  on  charges  of  affectation  and 
2  on  the  charge  of  dictatorialism.  These  criticisms  occurred  in 
connection  with  "bookishness"  of  material.  See  8. 
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CLASS  PROCEDURE  IN  RADIO  SPEAKING^ 
Sherman  P.  Lawton 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

Due  to  the  prominence  of  radio  speaking  in  modern  life,  a 
study  of  the  principles  of  that  form  of  public  discourse  has 
come  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  teaching  of  public  speak- 
ing in  college  courses.  To  the  end  of  performing  this  new  func- 
tion of  the  speech  class,  an  increasing  number  of  colleges  are 
including  training  in  radio  speaking  in  the  regular  speech  work. 
Still  others  are  adding  training  in  radio  speaking  to  the  curricu- 
lum, in  some  cases  giving  credit  toward  graduation,  and  in 
others  none.  In  either  case,  the  inestimable  value  of  the  work 
to  the  participant  in  tomorrow's  affairs  can  easily  be  seen. 

A  number  of  instructors  who  would  like  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  this  kind  of  work  are  hesitant  about  doing  so  because 
of  uncertainty  as  to  how  to  proceed.  The  purpose  of  these  para- 
graphs is  to  present  five  simple  steps,  progressive  in  scope,  in 
teaching  of  radio  speaking. 

Of  course,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  effective  radio 
speaking  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  is  assumed.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  present  a  bibliography  of  the  subject  here.  Any- 
one, using  the  Reader's  Guide  as  an  initial  step  and  following 
through  the  cross-references  in  the  articles  indicated,  can  easily 
assimilate  what  are  now  recognized  (more  or  less)  principles  of 
radio  speaking.  The  dissemination  of  this  material  in  the  most 
effective  and  helpful  manner  is  the  next  question  to  be  coped 
with. 

Suppose  the  instructor  has  no  equipment  with  which  to 
work.  Then  the  answer  is  simple.  Step  number  one  consists  of 
three  rather  elementary  things:  first,  a  lecture  on  the  principles 
by  the  instructor;  second,  assignment  of  readings  in  source 
articles;  finally,  analysis  and  criticism  of  a  number  of  talks 
heard  over  radio,  the  analysis  and  criticism  to  be  based  on  the 
knowledge  previously  obtained.  The  speeches  could  be  heard 
either  by  the  students  individually  out  of  the  class-room,  or 
jointly,  by  the  installation  of  a  standard  radio  set  in  the  class- 

^Reprinted,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Martin  Luther,  Managing  Editor, 
from  The  Journal  of  Expression,  Vol.  V,  No.  1,  March,  1931. 
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room.  Analytical  and  evaluating  commentaries  could  be  pre- 
sented orally,  or  on  paper  as  an  outside  project.  The  student 
should  in  no  respect  be  asked  to  accept  unchallengingly  what- 
ever principles  of  radio  speaking  have  been  set  down  by  writ- 
ers. If  he  doesn't  like  to  hear  speakers  talk,  for  example,  at 
one  of  the  recommended  rates,  let  him  say  so.  Perhaps  his 
tastes  are  those  of  many  more  people,  and  radio  folk  make 
their  money  by  catering  to  the  tastes  of  the  layman. 

Step  number  two.  Suppose  you  have  equipment  to  work 
with,  but  a  limited  time  in  which  to  cover  the  material.  Then 
the  process  of  training  could  be  the  obvious  procedure  of  hav- 
ing each  student  prepare  a  talk  based  on  elements  recom- 
mended in  printed  theory  and  deliver  it  over  the  equipment. 
Criticism  by  the  class  and  help  from  the  instructor  should,  of 
course,  follow. 

As  to  the  matter  of  equipment,  here  are  two  suggestions. 
At  Bradley  we  have  been  using  a  171  push-pull  amplifier,  con- 
structed by  students  in  electrical  work,  combined  with  a  two- 
button  microphone  and  a  dynamic  loud-speaker,  the  last- 
named  parts  being  furnished  by  a  local  radio  shop  for  the 
advertising.  The  microphone  receives  its  current  from  a  small 
dry-cell  or  a  3-volt  storage  battery.  In  all  likelihood,  electrical 
divisions  of  many  schools  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  with 
their  speech  departments  in  such  a  project.  The  second  sug- 
gestion is  more  simple.  Microphones  (so-called  ''parlor  mikes") 
can  be  purchased  for  as  small  a  sum  as  five  dollars  and  attached 
to  any  ordinary  radio  set.  With  a  one-button  mike  only  the 
addition  of  a  small  input  stage  unit  is  necessary.  The  micro- 
phone, in  either  case,  is  put  in  one  room,  improvised  as  a 
studio,  and  the  loudspeaker  is  in  another  room  with  the  audi- 
ence. Studios  should  be  hung  in  imitation  of  the  professional 
broadcasting  room  to  muffle  echoes.  Microphones  should  be 
kept  free  from  dampness. 

Step  number  three.  If  you  have  a  little  time  to  spend  on 
the  project,  why  not  begin  testing  some  of  the  theory  that  has 
been  offered?  Begin  with  two  rather  intangible  but  measurable 
elements  as  constants:  rate,  and  the  method  of  preparation. 
Consider  five  or  six  rates,  say,  110,  120,  130,  140,  150  and  160 
words  a  minute.  Consider  three  methods  of  preparation:  writ- 
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ing  and  reading,  memorizing,  and  extemporaneous,  perhaps  us- 
ing a  manuscript  as  a  guide.  Divide  the  students  into  three 
groups.  (This  suggestion  has,  or  course,  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
individual  class).  Ask  one  group  to  write  speeches  and  read 
them  over  the  equipment.  Ask  the  second  to  write  speeches  and 
deliver  them  from  memory.  Ask  the  third  to  deliver  their 
speeches  extemporaneously.  Ask  one  of  the  students  in  group 
one  to  practice  until  he  is  delivering  at  the  rate  of  110  words 
a  minute,  another  student  120,  etc.  Require  the  same  rates  of 
individuals  in  the  other  two  groups.  Each  speaker  should  talk 
the  same  length  of  time.  After  each  group  has  completed  its 
turn  at  the  microphone,  have  the  rest  of  the  class  rate  the 
speakers  according  to  the  way  they  liked  them.  In  this  way  a 
rough  idea  as  to  the  preferred  rate  can  be  obtained,  particu- 
larly if  the  same  rate  receives  favor  in  each  group — and  most 
often  it  will.  Then  ask  the  speakers  who  received  the  highest 
rate  in  each  group  to  compete  against  each  other,  and  again 
take  a  preferential  vote.  In  this  way  you  can  get  an  idea  as  to 
the  desirable  method  of  preparation  of  a  radio  speech.  If  you 
have  several  classes  doing  the  project  (we  had  seven  do  it  this 
year  at  Bradley)  and  the  results  correspond,  as  they  probably 
will,  you  will  have  a  reasonable  basis  from  which  to  reach  a 
conclusion.  Here  is  an  important  part  of  this  experiment. 
Thorough  notes  should  be  kept  regarding  the  speakers'  charac- 
teristics of  voice  quality,  pitch.  Variety  Stimuli  employed,  and 
enunciation,  kind  of  material  employed,  choice  of  subject — in 
fact,  any  element  which  might  prove  important.  Then  notice 
where  the  vote  tabulations  vary  from  the  general  rule.  These 
exceptions  will  prove  important  in  deciding  what  are  good  and 
what  are  bad  features  of  radio  delivery  and  content.  For  ex- 
ample, a  voice  of  rare  quality  may  get  many  votes  for  a 
speaker  talking  at  an  unrecommended  rate;  bad  enunciation 
or  the  use  of  dull  material  will  be  sure  to  count  against  the 
speaker,  even  if  he  is  employing  the  recommended  method  of 
preparation.  Thus  the  exceptions  become  the  most  important 
part  of  this  phase  of  the  project,  indicating  without  question 
some  important  elements  of  the  radio  talk. 

Step  number  jour.     This  involves  a  more  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  form  and  organization  of  material  to  be  em- 
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ployed  in  a  radio  speech  and  has  produced  interesting  results 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Choose  a  list  of,  say,  fifty  cur- 
rent events,  involving  about  an  equal  number  of  details.  Have 
each  item  prepared  in  three  or  more  different  ways.  First,  for 
example,  in  a  formal  statement;  second,  in  an  informal  way; 
third,  in  dialogue  form.  Thus  the  formal  statement: 

''Yesterday 
afternoon  at  four  o'clock  two  cars,  one  coming  east  on  Fre- 
donia  Street  and  one  coming  south  on  Main  Street,  collided  at 
the  intersection  of  the  two  highways" 

would  become,  informally, 

"You  should 
have  seen  the  accident  yesterday.  Here  came  a  car  on  Fredonia. 
Coming  east,  you  see.  And  when  it  got  to  Main  Street  it 
smacked  right  into  ....  etc." 

and  by  dialogue, 

"Did  you  hear  about 
the  accident  yesterday?" 

"No.  Where  was  it?" 

"Down  at  the  corner  of  Fredonia  and  Main." 

"How  did  it  happen?"  ....  etc. 

After  the  exhaustion  of  the  methods  on  each  news  story  a 
preferential  vote  could  be  taken  and  thus  an  idea  could  be  ob- 
tained as  to  the  desirable  form  and  organization  of  material 
in  a  radio  speech. 

Step  number  five.  This  part  of  the  work  is  really  an 
elaboration  of  step  number  four.  Take  the  same  or  another  list 
of  fifty  news  items  and  have  each  delivered  in  one  way  only 
(formal,  informal,  or  dialogue).  Vary  the  order  of  presenta- 
tion, viz.,  don't  have  all  the  dialogues  delivered  in  succession, 
and  don't  have  a  regular  method  of  procedure  such  as  dialogue, 
formal,  informal,  dialogue,  formal,  informal,  etc.  Mix  them 
up.  Then  quiz  the  class  concerning  the  facts  and  details  of  each 
news  event.  Tabulate  the  results  and  see  which  form  of  pres- 
entation resulted  in  the  assimilation  of  more  facts  on  the  part 
of  the  listener. 

Experiments  are,  of  course,  being  made  along  this  line  at 
the  present  time.  A  series  of  experiments  such  as  step  number 
five  may  prove  very  helpful  to  the  worker  in  the  new  field  of 
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radio  extension  courses,  because  in  this  way  the  best  method 
of  presenting  factual  material  can  be  found. 

These  new  college  radio  extension  courses  may  or  may 
not  be  an  important  part  of  educational  work  in  the  future. 
Prophesies  differ.  But  if  they  have  come  to  stay,  it  is  well  that 
teachers  of  speech  be  ready  to  help  with  the  work. 


Chapter  XV 

EXTENSION  SERVICES  AND  AUXILIARY 
ORGANIZATIONS 

In  a  program  of  speech  education  in  a  democracy  ex- 
tension and  correspondence-study  work,  local  clubs,  honorary 
speech  fraternities,  interscholastic  high-school  and  intercol- 
legiate competitive  leagues,  and  teachers'  professional  associa- 
tions are  expected  to  play  a  part.  Tangible  affiliations  of  schools 
make  possible  smooth  administration  of  interscholastic  activi- 
ties and  furnish  a  means  of  effecting  continuity  of  policy.  Many 
states  have  high-school  oratorical  leagues  and  debating 
leagues;  but  one  organization  responsible  for  the  debating,  ex- 
temporaneous speaking,  oratory,  declamation,  interpretative 
reading,  and  play  contests  offers  many  advantages.  The  con- 
stitution of  such  an  organization,  the  first  in  America,  so  far 
as  the  Editor  is  aware,  is  included  in  this  chapter. 

There  are  many  national  honor  fraternities  and  sororities 
for  college  students.  Two  national  high-school  fraternities,  the 
National  Forensic  League  and  the  National  Thespians,  unite 
forensists  and  dramatists,  respectively.  The  National  Secretary 
of  the  former  is  Mr.  Bruno  E.  Jacob,  Ripon  College,  Ripon, 
Wisconsin.  The  national  headquarters  of  the  latter  is  at  Box 
347,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Professional  associations  of  teachers — state,  sectional, 
and  national — are  much  needed  for  their  broadening  effects  and 
stimulation  to  professional  progress.  Professional  enthusiasm 
and  professional  perspective  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  ad- 
vantages are  found.  The  teacher  who  claims  she  is  "so  busy 
teaching  the  young  sprout  how  to  shoot"  that  she  herself  hasn't 
time  to  attend  conventions  of  her  profession  (as  one  university 
English  teacher  phrased  it,  in  attempting  mild  sarcasm  against 
the  holding  of  speech  conventions)  does  not  see  the  woods  for 
the  trees. 
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COOPERATION  OF  SPEECH  CORRECTION 

TEACHERS  WITH  PARENTS  AND 

CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 

Mary  A.  Willsea  and  Julia  M.  Wright 

Department  of  Research 
J,  Public  Schools  of  Denver,  Colorado 

'^  All  the  world's  a  school  for  the  learning  of  speech.  Every 
experience  furnishes  opportunity  for  expression.  One  has  little 
chance  of  making  a  success  in  life  unless  he  has  the  ability  to 
make  his  thoughts  known  to  those  with  whom  he  associates. 
There  have  been  outstanding  men  and  women  of  all  ages  who 
have  achieved  greatness  in  spite  of  a  speech  handicap,  but  they 
are  few  compared  with  the  many  whose  handicap  has  prevented 
them  from  achieving  their  best. 

Children  having  any  form  of  speech  defect  are  not  able 
to  communicate  with  others  on  an  equal  basis;  it  makes  them 
self-conscious,  gives  them  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  and  leads 
to  repression  of  thought  instead  of  to  free  expression.  It  is  the 
need  of  the  ability  to  meet  each  life  situation  adequately  which 
demands  attention  to  speech  training. 

Educators  are  failing  in  one  important  phase  of  educa- 
tion, if  they  do  not  give  opportunity  for  this  important  type  of 
development.  No  school  system  that  hopes  to  be  well  rounded  in 
its  scope  can  afford  to  neglect  it;  yet  we  find  that  small  com- 
munities and  rural  schools  do  not  give  help  of  this  type,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  following  reasons.  There  are  not  enough  cases 
to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  speech  teacher  and  there  are 
not  enough  funds  to  make  such  help  available;  there  is  little 
knowledge  of  what  should  be  done,  or  an  indifference  to  the 
seriousness  of  speech  difficulties. 

Yet  if  a  program  of  speech  education  in  a  democracy  is 
to  mean  anything  it  should  mean  equal  speech  opportunity  for 
all.  If  such  is  really  the  ambition  of  speech  correction  teach- 
ers, it  then  becomes  their  duty,  where  centers  have  been  es- 
tablished, to  give  council,  guidance,  and  a  helping  hand  to  the 
teachers  and  parents  of  surrounding  communities.  Immedi- 
ately both  the  teacher  and  the  superintendent  may  declare  that 
teachers  already  have  more  than  they  can  handle  and  that  this 
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help,  while  greatly  needed,  cannot  be  given.  In  that  case  we  say 
there  should  be  some  type  of  substitute  such  as  a  simple,  well- 
organized  speech  curriculum  with  definite  suggestions  for  daily 
work  which  either  a  parent  or  a  teacher  can  use. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  problem  which  should  be 
considered  and  that  is  the  relation  of  the  parents  and  regular 
teachers  to  the  speech  correction  work.  In  most  of  our  cities  we 
find  that  the  speech  teacher  has  contact  with  the  child  perhaps 
once  or  twice  a  week.  In  most  cases  the  classroom  teacher 
knows  very  little  about  what  the  child  is  doing  in  speech  class 
and  how  she  can  best  help  him  in  the  interim  between  speech 
classes.  The  same  is  true  of  the  large  majority  of  parents. 

Some  school  systems  have  visiting  teachers  and  in  others 
the  speech  teacher  is  given  a  period  a  week  in  which  to  visit 
the  homes  of  her  pupils.  While  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  there  is  great  value  in  the  home  visits  and  the  con- 
ference with  the  classroom  teacher,  this  is  not  enough  unless 
both  parent  and  teacher  are  given  a  definite,  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  should  be  done,  with  suggestive  material  giving 
information  as  to  how  to  proceed. 

Again,  before  this  material  will  be  of  much  value  to  either 
the  parent  or  the  teacher,  there  must  be  established  in  the  minds 
of  both: 

1.  The  seriousness  of  defective  speech. 

2.  The  ability  to  detect  defective  speech  (an  ear  con- 

scious of  faulty  speech) 

3.  A  feeling  of  their  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 

treatment 
f  4.     A  willingness  to  continue  in  the  drudgery  which  this 

program  demands 
The  day  is  past  when  we  wait  to  see  whether  a  difficulty 
is  going  to  prove  serious  or  not.  It  is  no  longer  a  myth  that  un- 
fortunate reactions  and  personality  traits  are   the   result  of 
'j.  speech  difficulties.  The  lasting  effects  of  speech  correction  are 

f  a  challenge  to  the  consideration  of  the  thoughtful. 

The  day  has  arrived  when  a  plan  of  prevention  rather  than 
of  cure  should  be  the  objective  of  every  parent  and  teacher. 
Therefore  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  speech  of 
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children  during  the  pre-school  period,  in  kindergarten  and  in 
the  primary  grades. 

In  considering  the  kind  of  material  which  should  be  given 
to  the  parents  and  classroom  teachers,  we  make  a  strong,  urgent 
plea  that  the  suggested  materials  shall  be  motivated  by  the 
child's  daily  activity  and  life  situations.  If  this  is  to  be  our 
method  of  attack,  then  the  poor  stammerer  who  has  been  the 
victim  of  seemingly  endless  superficial  breathing  exercises  will 
be  emancipated.  In  place  of  these,  he  will  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish a  habit  of  quiet,  controlled  thought  which  will  lead  to 
quiet  controlled  speech.  If  the  stammerer  gives  his  attention 
to  the  establishment  of  controlled  thinking  and  refuses  to  speak 
audibly  until  his  thought  is  divorced  from  the  confusing  side- 
plays  of  emotion  and  fear,  he  is  building  in  the  right  direction. 
He  must  have  help  from  parents  and  teachers  who  have  an  in- 
telligent understanding  of  what  he  is  attempting  to  do,  and 
who  will  stop  him  and  insist  that  he  take  time  to  clear  up  his 
mental  confusion, 

Blanton  says,  "The  teacher  of  the  stutterer  has  in  her 
power  his  entire  emotional  life  and  happiness.  By  rebuking 
and  laughing  at  him  for  his  disorder  or  permitting  other  chil- 
dren to  do  so,  she  may  rob  him  of  many  of  the  possibilities  for 
happiness  that  life  holds.  Perhaps  the  direction  of  a  stutterer 
in  the  class  will  require  more  diplomacy,  more  patience  than  a 
teacher  feels  she  should  be  asked  to  give.  But  to  help  lift  the 
stutterer  out  of  the  despair  into  which  he  is  likely  to  fall  is  an 
objective  that  makes  the  strain  and  added  worry  and  care  seem 
very  unimportant  indeed."  Both  parents  and  teachers  should 
be  made  to  realize  this. 

The  parent  and  the  teacher  should  know  that  it  is  unwise 
to  discuss  the  child's  handicap  with  others,  in  his  presence. 

For  years,  due  to  the  lack  of  training  and  of  psychological 
background,  many  parents  and  general  teachers  as  well  as 
many  speech  teachers  have  been  misled  by  the  outward  mani- 
festations of  stammering,  and  they  have  considered  the  block- 
ing, facial  contortions,  and  other  symptoms  of  disturbance  as 
the  causes  and  have  attempted  to  correct  these  instead  of  at- 
tacking the  underlying  disturbance.  Experience  has  shown  that 
these  manifestations  tend  to  disappear  as  the  underlying  dis- 
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turbance  is  corrected.  Under  normal  conditions,  stammerers 
are  as  good  breathers  as  those  who  do  not  stammer. 

Another  type  of  information  which  should  be  given  to  the 
parents  and  teachers  of  stammerers  is  that  concerning  good 
health  habits.  Every  effort  toward  establishing  good  health 
habits  should  be  exerted.  The  highstrung,  emotional  young 
child  who  stammers  does  not  need  the  stimulus  of  picture 
shows,  late  hours,  long  auto  trips,  and  the  like.  He  does  need 
the  peaceful  environment  of  a  well-ordered  home  and  the  ex- 
ample of  clear,  tranquil  speech  by  the  family. 

It  might  seem  that  many  of  these  suggestions  are  too  obvi- 
ous to  need  mention;  but  those  who  are  experienced  in  speech 
correction  work  realize  how  little  both  parents  and  teachers 
know  about  aiding  the  stammerer. 

In  considering  sound  substitutions,  we  have  quite  a  differ- 
ent problem.  The  regular  teacher  should  know  the  difference 
between  phonics  and  phonetics.  It  will  not  require  much  extra 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  regular  teacher  to  discover  how  sounds 
are  made,  in  connection  with  his  teaching  of  the  proper  use  of 
these  sounds. 

The  parent  who  is  anxious  to  help  his  child  correct  these 
sound  substitutions  should  be  shown  how  to  examine  his  own 
speech,  how  he  himself  makes  the  sounds,  and  should  observe 
the  exact  nature  of  the  child's  mistakes.  Both  parents  and 
teachers  should  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  mirror  in  estab- 
lishing the  right  use  of  the  speech  organs.  They  can  very  ably 
and  usefully  handle  tongue  gymnastics,  word  drills,  and  jaw 
gymnastics,  which  have  a  very  high  value  in  this  work. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  fact  that 
one's  speech  is  originally  learned  from  the  speech  of  those 
around  him.  It  is  accomplished  through  imitation,  and  the  ad- 
vantage is  all  on  the  side  of  the  one  who  has  good  speech  pat- 
terns to  imitate. 

Perhaps  these  shoulds  and  musts  have  seemed  dictatorial; 
but  if  the  teacher  of  speech  correction  can  have  the  intelligent, 
efficient  help  of  parents  and  teachers  in  this  big  problem,  time 
will  be  saved  and  the  child  will  greatly  benefit. 

Our  plea,  then,  is  for  a  supplementary  curriculum  or  for 
a  supplementary  outline  or  course  of  study — whatever  you 
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choose  to  call  it — which  will  correlate  speech  correction  instruc- 
tion with  school  studies  and  home  activities.  We  wish  parents 
and  classroom  teachers  to  have  simple,  definite,  explicit,  non- 
technical material  with  which  to  cooperate  with  the  speech  cor- 
rection teacher,  so  well  organized  that  parents  and  teachers 
not  in  touch  with  speech  correction  centers  may  have  material 
which  they  can  actually  use. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DEBATE  AND  THE  EXTENSION  OF 
THE  CLASS  ROOM^ 

A  Challenge 

Orville  C.  Miller 

Northwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College 


The  new  instructor  in  debate  is  called  in  to  see  the  presi- 
dent concerning  debate  arrangements  and  budget  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  president  is  rather  skeptical.  He  demands  the 
reasons  for  spending  one  third  as  much  for  the  year's  debate 
schedule  as  the  debate  instructor,  himself,  receives  for  his  year 
of  services.  A  challenge!  What  is  the  answer?  The  instructor 
must  justify  debate. 

Now,  instructors  in  debate  and  educators  in  general,  since 
the  very  beginnings  of  interscholastic  debating,  have  sought 
to  argue  the  case  for  contest  forensics  by  pointing  out  its  possi- 
ble educational  values  and  the  development  it  gives  the  indi- 
vidual student.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  answer  given  by  the 
instructor  in  this  instance  to  persuade  the  president.  The  bud- 
get for  which  he  asked  is  approved  and  the  instructor  walks 
out,  his  hitherto  anxious  face  now  bathed  in  a  radiant  glow  of 
misplaced  pride  as  he  thinks  of  how  he  may  regale  his  fellow 
coaches  at  the  next  convention  with  an  account  of  this  "one 
more  important  battle  won  for  debate! " 

What  is  uppermost  in  the  instructor's  mind  as  he  launches 
upon  this  new  year  of  opportunity?  Is  it  the  fulfillment  of  the 
possible  educational  values  he  has  outlined  to  the  president? 
Does  he  determine  to  devote  his  time  and  effort  to  the  further- 
ance and  practice  of  methods  of  teaching  which  will  assure  de- 
bate training  of  the  educational  type  proffered  in  return  for 


^A  revision  and  considerable  amplification  of  a  paper  read  before  The  Missouri 
Valley  Debate  Association  at  its  annual  convention  in  Kansas  City,  November 
20,  1931.  The  educational  debate  pedagogical  procedure  here  proposed  has 
been  in  part  or  in  toto  employed  by  the  author  for  six  years  at  institutions  in 
widely  differing  sections  of  the  country  (California  and  Arkansas),  and  has 
been  used  in  toto  at  the  Northwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College  for  the 
past  three  years. 
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the  appropriation  granted?  Or  does  he  become  engrossed  in 
the  vast  publicity  and  personal-glory  possibilities  of  contest 
debating,  prostitute  curricular  debate  to  the  vain  purposes  and 
practices  of  such  extra-curricular  debating,  organize  a  coast- 
to-coast  or  a  European  tour,  train  and  over-train  his  favored 
two  or  three  most  innately  brilliant  "stars"  in  his  pet  or  per- 
haps questionable  "strategy"  and  sensational  "eloquence,"  and 
go  barnstorming  for  the  sole  purposes  of  exhibiting  his  pol- 
ished wares  and  earning  or  inveigling  all  possible  decisions  for 
the  greater  glory  of  his  school  and  the  enamoring  of  himself, 
thereby,  into  a  better  position  or  at  least  a  raise  in  salary? 

It  is  by  way  of  partial  answer  to  these  and  other  equally 
troublesome,  equally  vital  questions  concerned  with  debate 
pedagogy  and  practices  that  this  paper  proposes  to  present: 
( 1 )  certain  characteristics,  and  an  attempted  definition  of  edu- 
cational debate;  (2)  some  basic  principles  and  practices  of 
educational  debate  pedagogy;  (3)  the  "extension  of  the  class 
room"  as  a  coordinate  pedagogical  method  in  debate  training; 
and,  (4)  the  practical  administration  of  educational  debate 
and  the  extension  of  the  class  room. 

II. 

Certain  characteristics  of  educational  debate,  as  it  is  con- 
ceived by  the  author,  are: 
1.  A  Discipline  (for  Efficient,  Democratic  Citizenship). 

It  has  been  well  stated  that  "the  end  of  educational  en- 
deavor is  not  the  perfectly  adjusted  individual  but  is  the  in- 
dividual with  perfect  adjustability."-  Educational  debate  pro- 
vides this  adjustability  for  it  is  a  training  in  practical  and 
efficient  creative  thinking  as  an  agency  for  the  improvement 
of  the  individual's  social  adaptability  rather  than  a  training 
in  trickery  for  emulation  in  winning  at  all  costs.  It  is  a  prepara- 
tion for  lifetime  activities  rather  than  for  a  stunting  exhibition 
of  the  passing  moment.  It  is  a  means  of  cultivating  skill  in 
problem-solving  which  affords  valuable  exercise  in  what  is 
known  as  the  scientific  method.  It  "is  an  educational  exercise, 
designed  not  simply  to  make  fluent  speakers  or  disputatious 

-Vernon  L.  Mangun,  Debating:  Sophism  Institutionaiized,  Educational  Re- 
view, November,  1927,  p.  198. 
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advocates,  but  ....  to  furnish  a  legitimate  and  much-needed 
training  in  citizenship."^ 

The  seventh  and  tenth  laws  of  Professor  Cable's  Deca- 
logue^ offer  means  for  further  exposition  of  debate  as  a  disci- 
pline for  a  lifetime.  It  is  declared  in  these  laws  that  debate  "is 
not  limited  to  training  in  meeting  opponents  successfully,  but 
equally  includes  training  in  meeting  audiences  successfully  .... 
is  not  limited  to  ...  .  logical  speaking,  but  equally  includes 
training  in  persuasive  speaking."  Again,  debate  is  not  a  type  of 
discipline  the  value  of  which  is  expended  "with  the  emergence 
of  the  student  into  the  world  of  affairs,  but  [is  of  the  sort  which] 
serves  him  throughout  life.  Neither  is  the  training  [such  as  is 
confined  to  developing]  an  effectiveness  in  a  narrow  field  of 
specialized  skill,  but  is  [such  as  may  be]  applied  to  the  end  of 
effectiveness  and  success  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  either  in  the 
sequestered  cloister  or  on  the  highway  of  life  where  man  meets 
man." 

Educational  debate,  then,  it  may  readily  be  understood, 
is  certainly  not  a  mere  whitewashed  effect,  nor  trickery  for  de- 
cision-getting, nor  a  stunting  exhibition,  but  is  rather  a  scien- 
tific discipline  in  logical  and  persuasive  creative  thinking — a 
training  for  the  intellectual  and  social  activities  of  life  wherever 
it  may  flow. 

2.  Peculiarly  Personal  in  Form  Yet  Universally  Applicable. 

Debating  of  the  type  discussed  herein  is  "conducted  solely 
as  an  educational  enterprise  in  the  interests  of  the  training 
given  the  students,  not  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  boosting  Main 
Street  anywhere,  and  much  less  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
the  'best  minds'  of  the  high-school  population  for  the  purpose 
of  making  big  educational  institutions  bigger."^  It  is  primarily 
for  the  student.  Some  little  exception  may  be  made  for  what 
should,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  legitimate  secondary  objective 
—the  education  of  the  audience — which  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 

^William  A.  Wetzel,  The  Academic  Debate:  Its  Aim  and  Method,  Education, 
September,  1922,  p.  42-.  Cf.,  also,  William  Norwood  Brigance,  The  Debate  as 
Training  for  Citizenship,  Educational  Review,  Vol.  72,  November,  1926,  pp. 
222-225. 

*W.    Arthur    Cable,    A    Decalogue    of    Contest    Debating,    The    Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech,  15:2,  April,  1929,  pp.  254-256. 
^Mangun,  Op.  cit.,  p.  198. 
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well  within  the  scope  of  the  term.  But,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
instructors  in  educational  debate  will  aim  primarily  at  the 
education  of  the  student  rather  than  the  education  of  the  audi- 
ence. Educational  debate  is  intent  upon  the  personal  growth  of 
the  individual  participant  rather  than  the  business  growth  of 
the  institution  or  the  education  of  the  public. 

Certain  worthy  personality  traits — "qualities  refined, 
regulated,  disciplined,  and  directed  into  channels  which  lead 
toward  important  practical  application  in  other  college  activi- 
ties and  during  the  business  and  professional  years  after  col- 
lege""— which  educational  debate  cultivates  are:  habits  of 
quick  and  accurate  thinking,  fair-mindedness,  thoroughness, 
integrity,  initiative,  resourcefulness,  originality,  analytical 
judgment,  adaptability,  cooperative  spirit,  humanism,  tact, 
patience,  courtesy,  good  sportsmanship,  poise,  aggressiveness, 
and  the  ability  to  think  rapidly  on  one's  feet  and  express  one's 
self  forcefully. 

Debate  training  that  is  educational  in  the  sense  here  in- 
tended goes  deep  into  the  personal  life  habits  of  any  sincere 
participant.  It  is  truly  a  type  of  character  education.  Yet,  it 
is  universally  applicable,  for  debate  freed  from  the  narrowing 
demands  of  decision-grabbing  and  transformed  into  a  discipline 
for  personal  growth  does  not  demand  the  innately  brilliant;  it 
is  innately  fitted  to  serve  those  not  so  brilliant  as  well  as  those 
exceptionally  endowed. 

3.  Derived  from  "Cooperative  Controversy."'^ 

Educational  debate  recognizes  that  "debaters  need  not 
make  of  their  activity  a  martial  exploit  of  clouting  each  other 
with  broadswords."^  It  becomes  rather  an  earnest  cooperative 
attempt  "to  get  away  from  the  unyielding,  pugnacious  attitude 
of  insisting  that  you  are  all  right  and  your  opponent  all  wrong"^ 
and  to  practice  the  third  law  of  Cable's  Decalogue,  which  de- 
crees that  "debating  is  not  contentiousness;  it  is  considerate 
and  considered  matching,  comparing,  and  contrasting  of  fact, 

^Celian  Ufford,  Training  for  College  Speakers.  Boston:  The  Expression  Co., 
1928,  p.  214. 

^Ufford,  Op.  cit.,  p.  213. 

^Carroll  P.  Lahman,  Debate  Coaching.  New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1930, 
p.  13. 

^Ibid. 
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opinion,  and  reasoning."^"  And  "considerate"  is  here  interpreted 
to  mean  the  spirit  and  practice  of  give-and-take  in  order  that 
mutual  advance  may  be  made  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
being  debated,  and  that  only  such  habits  of  skill  and  traits  of 
personality  as  will  be  legitimate  and  useful  throughout  life  are 
developed  in  the  course  of  or  as  a  result  of  the  "cooperative 
controversy." 

Here  "all  of  the  persons  involved  in  the  contest  are  work- 
ing together  ....  in  harmony  with  colleagues  and  in  contest- 
cooperation  with  the  opposing  team  ....  to  try  to  throw  light 
upon  ....  the  proper  solution  of  the  problem. "^^  Here,  also,  the 
participants  are  not  seeking  "to  find  fault,  to  be  perverse,  to 
be  contrary  minded,  to  love  to  argue  merely  for  the  sake  of 
humiliating  another  person,"^-  as  is  so  often  the  case  when  in- 
tent upon  the  inter-team  decision,  but  all  are  working  together 
— colleagues,  opponents,  instructors,  judges,  listeners,  and  all — 
to  help  reveal  each  individual  participant's  difficulties  and 
virtues  in  argumentation  and  persuasion  for .  the  sake  of  the 
participants'  mutual  gain. 

4.  0/  the  Greatest  Possible  Variety  Consistent  with  Thorough- 
ness. 

It  is  further  recognized  that  the  largest  degree  of  interest 
and  power  in  training  is  derived  from  habit-forming  discipline 
in  practical  skill  of  the  greatest  possible  variety  consistent  with 
thoroughness,  rather  than  from  narrow  and  specialized  prac- 
tice of  pet  "strategies"  and  sensational  "eloquence."  Hence, 
rather  than  welcoming  a  choice  of  particular  debating  condi- 
tions with  an  eye  to  gaining  some  advantage  in  the  game  of  de- 
cision-grabbing, or  instructional  or  student  shirking-of-work, 
educational  debate  seeks  to  afford  thorough  training  in  as  many 
varying  circumstances  as  is  possible. 

This  variety  is  provided  by  constant  variation  in:  (a) 
The  type  of  opposition — weak  or  strong;  from  state  university, 
denominational  school  (Mormon,  Catholic,  Quaker,  Dunkard, 
other  religious  sects,  et  cetera),  professional  school  (law,  the- 
ology, journalism,  commerce,  teaching,  et  cetera),  and  differ- 

"0^.  cit.,  p.  2S4.  (Italics  mine.) 
i^Ufford,  Op.  cit.,  p.  213. 
^-Ibid.,  p.  214. 
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ent  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Europe/^  (b)  The  type  of 
questions^'^ — the  field  of  subject-matter  from  which  they  are 
drawn,  their  particular  or  general  timeliness,  the  intimacy  or 
universality  of  their  statement,  their  scope,  et  cetera,  (c)  The 
form  of  debate — dual,  triangular,  tournament,  et  cetera;  the  so- 
called  American  "formal  style,"  the  English  "Oxford  style,"^'' 
the  "open  forum, "^'^  the  "individual  discussion, "^^  the  "floor  de- 
bate,"^^  the  "Oregon  plan,"^'-*  et  cetera,  (d)  The  type  of  audi- 
ence~^ — spontaneous  or  compulsory,  home  campus  or  neutral 
town  or  campus,  service  club,  labor  union,  woman's  club, 
church,  chamber  of  commerce,  high  school,  et  cetera,  (e)  The 
form  of  decision — by  the  usual  three  layman  judges,  four 
judges,^^  two  laymen  and  one  critic  judge,  one  layman-one 
critic  judge-and  the  audience,  and  the  single  critic  judge 
(each  with  public  comment  and  reasoned  criticism,  of  each 
team  and  individual  participant,  given  by  the  critic  judge);-" 
the  audience  decision  (after  only,  or  both  before  and  after  the 
debate),-^  the  two  laymen  and  audience,  et  cetera;  on  the 
merits  of  the  debating,  of  the  question,  as  to  education  of  the 


■■■^International  debates  may  be  secured  through  The  National  Student 
Federation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  218  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

^*Cf.,  Carl  Taylor  and  Raymond  Barnard,  Questioning  the  Debate  Question, 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  16:3,  June,  1930,  pp.  3SS-360. 

^^Cf.,  A.  Craig  Baird,  Shall  American  Universities  Adopt  the  British  System 
of  Debating,  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education,  9:3,  June,  1923, 
pp.  216-222. 

^^Cf.,  Philip  M.  Hicks,  Two  Years  of  Open-Forum  Debating  at  Swarthmore, 
and,  C.  L.  Menser,  On  the  Open  Forum;  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech 
Education,  10:4,  November,  1924,  pp.  340-350;  also,  Lahman,  Op.  cit.,  pp. 
27-28. 

"C/.,  Lahman,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  30-1,  307-310. 

i«C/.,  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

^^C/.,  J.  Stanley  Gray,  The  Oregon  Plan  of  Debating,  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech  Education,  12:2,  April,  1926,  pp.  178-179;  also,  E.  L. 
Hunt,  Dialectic:  A  Neglected  Method  of  Argument,  Op.  cit.,  7:3,  June,  1921, 
pp.  221-232. 

-°C/.,  Raymond  F.  Ho-wes,  Finding  Debate  Audiences,  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech  Education,  11:4,  November,  1925,  pp.  364-368j  also, 
William  E.  Utterback,  The  "Extension"  Audience,  Op.  cit.,  16:2,  April,  1930, 
pp.  194-200. 

-^C/.,  George  R.  Collins  and  John  S.  Morris,  Persuasion  and  Debate.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1927,  p.  209. 

^~Cf.,  Charles  H.  Woolbert,  On  Critic  Debate  Decisions,  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech  Education,  11:3,  June,  1925,  pp.  286-288. 

^^C/.,  Howard  S.  Woodward,  Measurement  and  Analysis  of  Audience  Opin- 
ion, The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  14:1,  February,  1928,  pp.  94-112. 
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audience,  as  to  the  individual  participant's  improvement  as 
compared  with  his  own  record  or  the  ideal,  or  as  compared 
with  the  other  participants,  et  cetera;  or  the  no-decision  type.^^ 
(f)  The  time  element'-'' — preparation  time  limited  (as  in  the 
"Twenty-Four-Hour  Debate" )^*^  or  unlimited;  the  usual, 
longer,  or  shorter  length  or  no  fixed  length  of  speeches;  time 
cards,  various  other  warnings;  et  cetera,  (g)  The  side  of  the 
question — negative  or  affirmative;  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  (et 
cetera)  side  (as  in  the  "Three-Sided  Debate,"'^  and  the  'Tn- 
dividuai  Discussion"),  (h)  The  team  personnel — the  first, 
second,  third  {et  cetera)  speaker's  position  on  the  home  team, 
or  on  the  visiting  team  (as  in  the  "Split-Team  Debate" ),^^ 
mixed  teams  (composed  of  both  men  and  women),  freshmen 
teams,  sophomore  teams,  inexperienced  teams,  (i)  The  type  of 
appeal — logical,  persuasive,  expository;  graphs  and  charts, 
statistics,  different  cases,  different  supporting  arguments,  et 
cetera. 

5.  Conducted  Primarily  for  the  Needy  Many  Rather  Than  the 
Talented  Few. 

Up  to  a  total  of  twelve  to  eighteen  students  per  instructor, 
the  educational  debate  squad  welcomes  any  student^^  who  is 
(a)  spontaneously  inter  est  ed,^*^  (b)  physically  fit  to  bear  a  long 
period  of  rigorous  mental  and  physical  strain,^^  and  (c)  teach- 
able— i.e.,  responsive  to  constructive  criticism,^^ 

Educational  debate  is,  then,  a  discipline  (for  efficient, 
democratic  citizenship ) ,  peculiarly  personal  in  form  yet  uni- 

^'^Cf.,  William  Schrier,  Shijting  the  Emphasis:  An  Argument  for  No-Decision 
Debating,  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  15:3,  June,  1929,  pp.  364-374. 

'^'"Cj.,  Layman,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  171-174. 

"•^C/.,  Ibid.,  pp.  37-38. 

^^Cj.,  James  M.  O'Neill  and  Rupert  L.  Cortright,  Debate  and  Oral  Discussion. 
New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1931,  p.  57. 

^^Cf.,  Ibid.,  p.  28;  dso,  B.  I.  Wiley,  Bridging  the  Gap  Between  the  Decision 
and  the  No-Decision  Type  of  Debate,  The  Journal  of  Expression,  4:2,  June, 
1930,  pp.  75-77. 

"^C/.,  I.  D.  Perry,  Debating  for  Every  Pupil,  The  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Speech  Education,  11:2,  April,  1925,  pp.  130-135. 

^'^Cf.,  Philip  M.  Hicks,  The  Neiv  Spirit  in  Debating,  in  A.  M.  Drummond, 
(Ed.),  Speech  Training  and  Public  Speaking  for  Secondary  Schools.  New  York: 
The  Century  Co.,  p  177. 

^^Cf.,  Ruth  E.  Huston,  Debate  Coaching  in  High  School,  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech  Education,  10:2,  April,  1924,  p.  142. 

^^Cf.,  Lahman,  Op.  cit.,  p.  59. 
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versally  applicable,  derived  from  cooperative  controversy  of  the 
greatest  possible  variety  consistent  with  thoroughness,  and  con- 
ducted primarily  for  the  needy  many  rather  than  the  talented 
few. 

III. 

Having  considered  the  type  of  training  which  educational 
debate  seeks  to  afford,  let  us  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the 
pedagogical  principles  and  practices  by  which  one  may  hope 
to  approach  this  ideal  in  debate  training.^'^ 

A  decalogue  of  pedagogical  procedure  in  educational  de- 
bate might  run  much  as  follows: 

1.  Give  Constant  Supervision. 

If  debating  is  to  be  by  those  who  are  not  necessarily  in- 
nately endowed,  if  it  is  to  be  a  type  of  character  education  and 
a  discipline  for  a  lifetime,  and  if  such  training  is  deemed  to  re- 
quire variety  and  thoroughess,  then  one  of  the  surest  guaran- 
tees of  the  educational  values  of  debating  lies  in  keeping  these 
aims  uppermost  in  the  minds  and  practice  of  the  students  at  all 
times.  To  do  this  the  instructor  must  constantly  guard  them  as 
jealously  as  an  old  hen  guards  her  brood  of  chickens. 

2.  Lead  Rather  Than  Do. 

Supervision  does  not  mean,  however,  doing  for  the  student 
the  vaulable  exercises  in  debate  preparation.  Educational  de- 
bate, it  will  be  recalled,  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  disciplining  the 
instructor,  but  for  the  training  of  the  student.  As  ever  in  the 
best  of  pedagogical  procedure,  the  teacher  is  a  leader. 

Recent  texts  on  debate  state: 

"Just  as  the  seminar  instructor  supervises,  criticizes  and  directs, 
yet  does  not  do  the  work  of  the  student,  so  the  coach  should  direct 
and  criticize  yet  not  do  the  work  of  the  debater."^^ 

"The  constructive  coach  will  direct,  not  do,  the  work.  He  will 
direct  the  reading,  lead  round-table  and  group  discussions,  offer  case 
and  personal  suggestions,  help  with  speeches.  He  will  not  write 
speeches  or  large  sections  [of  them]  for  his  debaters,  for  he  realizes 
that  such  procedure  is  both  dishonest  and  foolish.  Dishonest  because 
the  contest  is  between  students,  not  faculty  members;  foolish  because 
it  involves  an  unnecessary  amount  of  hard  work  for  himself  and 

^^Cj.,  M.  C.  Dickens,  Turning  a  Corner  in  Debate,  The  Journal  op  Expres- 
sion, 4:2,  June,  1930,  pp.  65-70.  (Also  suggests  plan.) 
^*Collins  and  Morris,  Op.  cit.,  p.  176. 
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defeats  every  educational  end  of  debating  ....  The  really  successful 
coach  leads  ....  He  puts  the  major  responsibility  for  preparation  on 
the  debaters."^^ 

3.  Employ  an  Inductive  Laboratory-Project  Teaching  Method. 

If  the  major  responsibility  for  preparation  is  to  be  put  on 
the  debaters,  the  instructor  cannot  devote  long  periods  of  the 
valuable  time  for  instruction  in  this  highly  practical  discipline, 
to  formal  lectures  on  debate  technique.  Nor  does  he  need  to  do 
so,  for  debating  is  a  subject  which  lends  itself  best  to  the  in- 
ductive laboratory-project  method  wherein,  instead  of  "the  old 
system  of  exposing  the  debaters  to  a  bulk  of  debate  technique 
and  then  giving  them  a  question  on  which  to  apply  it  ....  ^^^e 
give  them  the  question,  and  as  they  work  on  the  research  and 
analysis  of  it,  we  create  a  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  the  de- 
bate technique,  and  then  proceed  to  inject  it."^^  Says  Professor 
Lahman:  "He  [the  instructor]  should  give  his  students  all  the 
debate  theory  that  time  permits,  but  he  must  motivate  it  in 
relation  to  the  question  under  discussion. "^^ 

4.  Make  Teaching  Approach  Through  the  Group  and  Direct 

to  the  Individual. 
Both  the  squad  and  personal  conference  method  should 
be  used  as  modes  of  teaching  approach.  All  of  the  advantages 
of  social  intercourse  accrue  from  the  squad  system,  since  it 
affords  opportunity  for:  (a)  directing  en-masse,  desirable 
when  the  constructive  instructions  or  criticisims  to  be  given  are 
suited  to  the  entire  group;  (b)  group  discussion,  with  its  stimu- 
lating inter-change  of  ideas,  which  is  the  special  means  of  de- 
veloping the  "tougher  intellectual  fibre"  commended  so  highly 
by  Alexander  Meiklejohn  in  his  appreciation  of  debate  train- 
j|j^g.38  ^j,^  cross-criticism  (from  one  student  to  another),  with 
its  interchange  of  standards;  and  (d)  use  as  a  practice  ground, 
for  all,  but  especially  suitable — composed,  as  it  is,  of  friendly 
cooperative  listeners- — as  a  place  for  neophytes  to  "break  the 

•"^Lahman,  Op.  cit.,  p.  46.  Cf.,  also,  Raymond  F.  Howes,  Debating.  New  York: 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  cl931,  Ch.  I  and  fl. 

^•'Clarence  E.  Dammon,  A  Debate  Training  Schedule,  Supplement  of  The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  15:4,  November,  1929,  p.  51.  Italics  mine. 

^^Lahman,  Op.  cit.,  p.  46. 

°^The  Liberal  College.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Co.,  pp.  102-103. 
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ice"  of  first  attempt  without  all  of  the  bugaboos  attendant  upon 
such  a  venture  in  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Pettigrew  says,^''  "through  the  pri- 
vate conference  the  director  of  debating  capitalizes  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  individual  instruction  and  cares  for  individual 
differences,  [first,]  by  allowing  each  pupil  to  work  as  fast  or 
slowly  and  learn  as  much  or  little  as  his  ability  will  permit" 
and,  second,  by  suiting  the  teaching  appeal  and  exposition  to 
the  particular  mind  and  habit  twist  of  the  individual  student. 

5.  Demand  Assimilation  Rather  Than  Memorization  as  the 

Basis  of  Preparation  for  Presentation. 
The  debater  must  practice  thorough  absorption,  in  active 
thinking  form,  of  the  debate  facts,  sequences,  and  appeals,  both 
as  he  studies  the  materials  and  as  he  engages  in  the  "coopera- 
tive controversy."  His  analysis  and  organization  of  the  sub- 
ject matter,  and  its  presentation  in  constructive  and  rebuttal 
speeches,  must  be  thoroughly  integrated,  i.e.,  it  must  become  as 
second  nature,  "growing  out  of  thorough  study,  constructive 
thought-provoking  squad  debates  and  discussion,  and  written 
speeches,  criticised  and  carefully  re-written  more  than  once  but 
not  memorized  word  for  word.  Now  you  have  a  speech  with 
the  merits  of  both  the  memorized  and  the  extempore  methods: 
(1)  unified  organization,  (2)  smooth  diction,  for  many  phrases 
and  expressions  in  the  written  drafts  will  stick,  [though  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  of  "block  system"  of  memorization  is  here  in- 
tended], and  (3)  the  prime  essential,  adaptability — to  op- 
ponents, colleagues,  and  circumstances."^" 

6.  Employ  Practical  Tests  That  Measure  Individual  Improve- 

ment. 
"Motivation  through  an  excessive  appeal  to  emulation  or 
rivalry  has  long  been  questioned.  Horace  Mann  and  his  able 
compeers  in  education  condemned  it  vigorously.  Modern  educa- 
tion by  means  of  objective  measures  of  achievement  is  seeking 

^^Wilbur  B.  Pettigrew  (to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  suggesting  the 
type  of  approach  used  in  this  article),  in  a  paper  done  in  our  undergraduate 
Seminar  in  Speech  Education.  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  a  product  of  the  educational 
debate  plan  herein  described  and  a  speech  major  of  this  institution  who  is  at 
present  instructor  in  speech  and  director  of  debating  in  the  high  school  of 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

^^Lahman,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  95-96. 
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to  give  pupils  experience  in  competing  each  against  his  own 
record. "^^ 

Recognizing  the  especial  value  of  this  modern  form  of 
competition,  and  that  it  is  "necessary  to  score  each  debater  in- 
dependently for  the  thoroughness  of  his  study,  the  logic  of  his 
conclusions,  and  the  clarity  of  his  exposition"^^  (notwithstand- 
ing Dike's  denial ),'^^  educational  debate  provides  the  follow- 
ing practical  tests:  (a)  heckling — the  gruelling  test  of  cross- 
examination  and  hedging  of  the  debaters,  both  by  the  instruc- 
tor and  by  the  debaters  among  themselves,  before  and  during 
the  drawing  of  the  briefs,  the  making  of  the  speech  outlines, 
the  composition  of  the  speeches  and,  in  fact,  all  during  the 
training  season;  (b)  the  written  and  re-written  briefs,  outlines, 
and  speeches, ■'^'^  (c)  other  permanent  records,  such  as  those 
made  by  the  Tele grap hone,*''  Speak-0-Phone,'^^  and  other  re- 
cording machines,^^  which  are  excellent  for  giving  a  most  prac- 
tical check,  in  both  written  and  audible  form,  of  actual  extem- 
porization in  construction,  and  of  all  oral  qualities  of  delivery; 
and,  (d)  the  squad  and  public  test  debates,  by  which  we  mean 
in  every  instance,  of  course,  a  complete  actual  debate  of  one 
form  or  another/^ 

7.  Employ  the  Continuous  Try  out  as  Basis  for  Choice  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Squad. 

The  members  of  the  educational  debate  squad  are  not 
chosen  by  the  coach  or  his  associates  by  "tryout"  in  the  cus- 


*^Mangun,  Op.  cit.,  p.  197. 

"^Wetzel,  Op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

^^C/.,  Clarence  S.  Dike,  The  Academic  Debate:  Its  Aim  and  Method,  Educa- 
tion, September,  1921,  p.  342. 

**C/.,  James  M.  O'Neill  and  Andrew  T.  Weaver,  The  Elements  of  Speech. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1926,  pp.  262-272;  James  A.  Winans  and 
William  E.  Utterback,  Argumentation.  New  York:  Century  Co.,  1930,  pp. 
273-299;  James  M.  O'Neill  and  James  H.  McBurney,  The  Working  Principles  of 
Argument.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1932,  Ch.  XII  and  XIII. 

^'^American  Telegraphone  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

*^Speak-0-Phone  Co.,  201  West  49th  Street,  New  York. 

*''Amplion  Corporation  of  America,  42  W.  21st  Street,  New  York.  Cf.,  also, 
Dwight  E.  Watkins,  An  Apparatus  for  Recording  Speeches,  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech  Education,  10:3,  June,  1924,  pp.  253-258. 

*^C/.,  Lahman,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  80-87,  96-97,  (practice  debates  evaluated)  ;  also, 
Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  Elements  of  Public  Speaking.  New  York:  Horace  Liveright, 
Inc.,  1931,  Ch.  15. 
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tomary  sense  of  the  term.  The  election  process  is  based  on  one 
long  continuous  tryout  whereby  all  who  desire  are  welcomed 
to  become  members  of  the  squad,  but  subject  to  formal  dis- 
missal or  recommendation  of  withdrawal  at  such  time  as  it  be- 
comes thoroughly  evident  that  the  student  cannot  continue  the 
work  with  satisfactory  profit  to  himself.  Each  student  thus 
elects  or  dismisses  himself  by  succeeding  or  failing  in  the  con- 
tinuous rigorous  test  of  the  training  process. 

8.  Employ  Variety  Training  as  Basis  for  Placement  on  Teams. 

Educational  debate  does  not  give  the  participant  his  par- 
ticular team  position  on  the  affirmative  or  negative  side  in  one 
type  of  debate  or  another  before  this  certain  audience  and  with 
that  particular  colleague,  opponent,  and  judge  or  judges  be- 
cause he  is  best  fitted  to  help  win  the  decision  if  used  thus 
"psychologically."  He  is  rather  assigned  to  those  circumstances 
because  he  has  seldom  experienced  any  of  them  before  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  aim  of  educational  debate  to  give  him  practice 
of  the  greatest  possible  variety  consistent  with  thoroughness. 

"An  educated  man  should  know  not  only  that  other  people 
are  wrong,  but  why  they  are  wrong.  And  to  do  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  study  with  all  possible  patience  the  brief  of  the  devil's 
advocate."^^  Mill  states:  "No  man  understands  his  own  side 
until  he  understands  the  other  side."^^  And  educational  debate 
interprets  these  statements  to  apply  both  to  analysis  of  the 
question  from  a  reasoning  standpoint,  and  to  audience  psy- 
chology and  procedure  technique  from  the  persuasive  stand- 
point. 

Each  debater  should,  during  the  course  of  the  training 
season,  experience  at  least  every  team  position  and  both  sides 
of  the  question.  Certainly  this  much  can  and  should  be  ac- 
complished with  thoroughness.  And,  in  addition,  all  other 
worthy  variation  possibilities^^  should  be  welcomed.  "Each 
function  for  every  debater,"  is  the  slogan  advocated  by  a  con- 


*^Preston   Slosson,   The   Devil's  Advocate,   The   Independent,   January   22, 
1921,  p.  89. 

^°John  Stewart  Mill,  Autobiography.  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
1924,  p.  86. 

"C/.,  Section  4,  Part  II,  this  article. 
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temporary  author.^-  Let  us  adhere  to  his  slogan  as  far  as  it  is 
virtuous. 

9.  See  That  All  Judgments  Rendered  Include  at  Least  an  Ef- 
fective Constructive  Criticism  of  Each  Participant 
by  an  Expert. 

Educational  debate  aims  at  decisions  based  primarily  upon 
comparison  between  the  past  and  present  or  the  present  and 
the  ideal  of  each  student's  own  record,  for  purposes  of  noting 
and  motivating  the  individual's  improvement.  All  judgments, 
therefore,  should  at  least  include  an  effective  constructive 
criticism^^  of  each  participant.  What  specific  constructive  coun- 
cil does  the  formal  decision  without  criticism  give?  Though  it  is 
supposed  to  decide  'Vhich  team  did  the  better  debating,"  it 
does  not  even  pretend  to  point  out  the  factors  of  weakness  in 
case,  argument,  persuasion,  or  individual  members  of  the 
"winning"  team,  nor  of  strength  in  the  '^ defeated"  team.  Far  too 
often  even  the  so-called  critic  decision  also  fails  in  this  respect 
because  it  is  not  specific  enough  to  show  John  and  Joe  here,  on 
the  basis  of  the  debate  just  completed,  exactly  what  they  seem 
to  have  of  argumentative  and  persuasive  debate  skill  and  audi- 
ence control,  on  which  to  build — and  what  they  must  yet  attain 
if  they  are  to  improve  as  debaters. 

Such  an  effective  constructive  decision  can  be  given  in 
nearly  all  accepted  forms  of  judging  now  used,  by  simply  ap- 
pending to  the  usual  decision  definite  critical  advice  for  each 
participant,  based  upon  his  present  record  as  compared  to  the 
ideal  or,  when  known,  to  his  past  record.  In  this  way,  and  only 
in  this  manner,  can  the  lesson  of  the  debate  be  completed,  and 
the  most  important  specific  ends  of  the  educational  project  be 
gained — The  real  critic  judge  can  {after  the  audience  has  been 
dismissed  with  the  inter- team  decision,  which  is  usually  all  they 
desire  to  hear  from  the  judge)  give  each  debater  specific,  vital, 
and  constructive  advice  as  instruction  and  motivation  for  ad- 
vancement in  logical  and  psychological  debating  skill,  for  he 
I  has  been  chosen  because  he  is  a  recognized  expert  in  such  mat- 

s-Ufford,  Op.  cit.,  p.  245. 

^^Cf.,  A.  Craig  Baird,  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Co., 
1928,  Outline  for  Detailed  Criticism  of  a  Debate,  pp.  361-363;  also,  O'Neil] 
and  McBurney,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  368-369. 
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ters.  Such  decisions  can  include  a  judgment  on  audience  con- 
trol by  critical  voting  of  the  audience  or  of  a  representative 
board  of  laymen,  for  either  is  composed  of  natural  experts  in 
judging  the  degree  of  control  exercised  over  themselves,  mem- 
bers of  the  audience.  And,  even  in  the  so-called  "no-decision" 
debate,  there  can  and  should  be  a  decision,  given  by  the  in- 
structor or,  at  least,  by  the  student,  himself,  or  both;  for  by  no 
decision  the  student  is  robbed  of  the  invaluable  training  gained 
from  learning  how  to  make  defeat  a  constructive  cornerstone 
for  later  advancement. 

But,  though  the  student  can  judge  himself  (and  he  should 
be  urged  to  do  so  always),  he  should  also  receive  the  instructive 
criticism,  and  from  an  expert^^  in  the  analysis  of  improvement 
in  debate  skill,  or  audience  control,  or  both.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  realized  that  the  whole  purpose  of  such  a  critical  decision  is 
lost  if  the  expert  critic  attempts  to  pass  judgment  upon  that  in 
which  he  is  not  an  expert. 

Now,  "naturally,  the  debate  director  cannot  be  an  expert 
on  all  the  varied  questions  [i.e.,  fields  of  materials]  that  are 
used  from  year  to  year."^^  Though  he  should  be  pretty  well 
versed  in  general  subject  matter  and  principles  likely  to  be  in- 
volved in  debate  questions,  inasmuch  as  his  general  education 
ought  to,  of  course,  include  considerable  background  in  the 
social  sciences,  et  cetera,  he  is  usually  an  expert  in  debate  tech- 
nique and  practices  only.  As  such  he  should  limit  himself, 
when  advising  either  his  own  students,  as  their  debate  director, 
or  others  as  a  critic  judge,  to  matters  of  argumentative  and 
persuasive  skill  rather  than  to  pass  jinal  judgment,  for  any  pur- 
pose, on  details  and  facts  inherent  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
question.  He  should  devote  his  attention  to  the  logical  sequences 
and  persuasive,  psychological  uses  made  of  that  material.  He 
should  leave  religiously  to  a  committee  of  experts  in  such  mat- 
ters, the  subject  matter  involved  in  the  proposition  being  de- 
bated. 

10.  Teach  Rather  Than  Coach. 

Lastly,  educational  debate  demands  that  we  teach  rather 


^''Leon  McCarty,  The  Expert  Judge  of  Debating,  The  Quarterly  Journal 
OF  Speech,  1S:3,  June,  1929,  417-420,  gives  a  most  interesting  suggestion — one 
certainly  worth  considering. 

''^Lahman,  Op.  cit.,  p.  47. 
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than  coach,  which  has  already  been  implied  by  most  of  what 
has  been  said  above.  Professor  O'Neill  differentiates  teaching 
from  coaching  debate  as  follows: 

"One  is  teaching  when  the  work  that  he  is  doing  is  preparing  his 
students  to  meet  various  sorts  of  situations  as  they  may  arise,  and 
is  aimed  at  the  preparation  of  the  student  for  a  life-time  of  activity 
....  one  is  coaching  when  his  activities  are  aimed  at  the  outcome  of 
a  single  contest.  In  other  words,  one  is  teaching  debating  when  his 
work  with  a  group  of  students  is  such  that  he  is  fitting  them  to  be- 
come competent  debaters  on  any  question  which  they  will  ever  have 
occasion  to  debate,  and  he  is  coaching  when  his  activities  are  simply 
to  fit  students  to  win  a  decision  in  a  given  contest  without  regard  to 
the  preparation  which  they  should  receive  for  a  life-time  of  activity. "^^ 

IV. 

The  "extension  of  the  class  room"  phase  or  "field  project" 
of  the  course  or  season  in  educational  debate  is  but  the  applica- 
tion of  a  major  portion  of  the  principles  and  aims  of  educa- 
tional debate  to  all  public  contest  debating.  There  has  been  too 
little  connection  between  class  room  and  contest  debating— or 
rather,  perhaps,  too  much  connection  of  the  wrong  type.  "The 
extra-curricular  side  show  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the 
circus. "^^  The  season  of  carefully  supervised  debate  training 
must  include  both  the  usual  preparation  period  and  the  season 
of  scheduled  public  debates.  There  must  be  no  season  of  exhi- 
bition and  stunting.  The  schedule  of  public  contest  debates  must 
be  a  definite  part  of  the  total  plan  for  deriving  educational 
values  from  debating,  rather  than  an  appendage  for  devious 
prostitutions  of  debating. 

This  goal  is  one  ripe  with  opportunities.  There  are,  first, 
the  intra-mural  inter-class,  inter-society,  sorority,  fraternity, 
et  cetera,  and  squad  department  service  debates.  (This  last,  the 
occasion  for  the  assignment  of  a  moot  question  in  a  particular 
department  and  the  debating  of  that  question  by  members  of 
the  squad  before  the  department  concerned.)  Second,  there 
are  the  interscholastic  practice  debates  arranged  between 
schools  intent  on  giving  debate  training  to  the  needy  many, 
educational  tournament  debates  wherein  much  interchange  of 

^•^James  M.  O'Neill,  The  Principles  of  Effective  Debating  and  How  to  Judge  a 
Debate,  University  of  Wisconsin  Extension  Bulletin,  1925,  p.  30. 
s^Schrier,  Op.  cit.,  p.  368. 
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friendly  constructive  criticism  is  engaged  in  by  all  but  no  inter- 
team  decisions  are  given;  and  the  "varsity"  and  league  debates 
wherein,  though  inter-team  decisions  may  be  included,  the  aim 
is  not  winning  these  but  is  rather  the  securing  of  educational 
values.  Third,  there  are  the  community  {civic  and  rural)  squad 
or  inter-scholastic  debates  before  service  clubs,  high  schools, 
churches,  and  other  public  gatherings  promoted  by  such 
agencies  or  by  newspapers,  chambers  of  commerce,  et  cetera, 
whereby  either  regular  interscholastic  debates  are  given  an 
appreciative  audience  or  worthy  members  of  the  squad  are 
assigned  to  provide  a  debate  on  a  certain  proposition  requested 
by  some  such  organization. 

In  all  instances  of  such  extension  of  the  class  room,  (1) 
the  aims  of  educational  debate  must  govern  the  procedure; 
( 2 )  thorough  supervision  by  the  instructor  must  accompany  all 
debates,  at  home,  and  on  tour;  (3)  touring  squads  should  be 
as  large  as  possible^^  in  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  shifting 
to  provide  variety  training,  and  to  retain  the  advantages  of 
group  training;  and  (4)  constructive  criticism  must  be  given 
by  the  director  ajter  each  debate. 

This  "after-conference""^^  should  be  held  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  debate.  But  when  necessary  to  postpone  it  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  health  of  members  of  the  squad,  it  should  be 
assigned  first  place  on  the  program  of  activities  for  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  conference  may  sometimes  profitably  continue 
for  as  long  as  two  hours.  It  should  include  every  member  of 
the  squad  available  since  nearly  all  criticisms  of  individuals  in 
debate  may  be  made  applicable  to  the  entire  group  as  well  as 
to  the  individual,  and  since  this  is  the  time  to  "strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot"  with  new  theory  or  new  application  of  that  already 
presented.  The  conference  may  also  include,  at  first,  the  op- 
posing squad  with  constructive  criticism  and  heckling  engaged 
in  by  all,  but  should  finally  be  concluded  by  a  heart  to  heart 
discussion  by  the  instructor  and  his  proteges  alone.  At  this 
time  the  actual  debate  just  concluded  should  be  used  as  a  live, 
motivated    example    whereby    the    instructor    illustrates    and 

^^Five,  instead  of  the  usual  two  or  three,  may  be  carried  as  conveniently  and 
even  more  reasonably,  if  the  tour  is  made  by  automobile  rather  than  by  train. 
^^Cf.,  Lahman,  Op,  cit.,  p.  85. 
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"drives  home"  the  particular  principles  and  practices  to  be 
learned  from  the  experiences  of  the  evening. 

V. 

The  ever  recurrent  question  asked  by  those  who  become 
acquainted  with  the  aims  and  procedure  proposed  above  is: 
"How  do  you  accomplish  a  practical  administration  of  educa- 
tional debate  and  the  extension  of  the  class  room?"  A  suitable 
answer  to  this  question  involves  a  consideration  of  the  following 
two  factors: 

1.  The  Training  Program  In  Educational  Debate. 

Before  entering  into  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  program 
of  training  in  educational  debate,  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
debate  squad  can  be  organized  as:  (a)  a  voluntary  unit  for 
extra-curricular  activity,  (b)  a  curricular  two-  or  three-semes- 
ter-hour class  activity,  or  (c)  a  combination  of  the  two.  But, 
whatever  the  organization,  the  program  to  be  undertaken  re- 
quires that  a  regular  period  of  at  least  three  consecutive  hours 
per  school  day  be  set  aside.  This  three-hour  period  is  used  both 
for  individual  study  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  for  squad 
meetings  and  private  conferences  with  the  instructor.  More- 
over, it  must  be  understood  that,  though  the  actual  or  super- 
vised training  program  may  or  may  not  be  preceded  by  a 
foundation  course  in  the  principles  of  debate,  it  should,  in  any 
event,  follow  a  general  reading  period  which  has  as  its  purpose 
the  gaining  of  background  both  in  content  material  of  one  of 
the  questions  to  be  debated  during  the  inter-scholastic  forensic 
season  and  in  general  debate  theory.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that,  though  the  program  of  training  offered  below  is  designed 
for  a  squad  of  twelve  working  on  one  proposition,  it  can  readily 
be  utilized  in  the  training  of  three  squads  of  four  members 
each  with  each  of  these  squads  working  on  a  different  question. 
The  whole  program  can,  of  course,  be  repeated  consecutively 
or  concurrently  as  many  times  as  may  be  desired  in  order  to 
enable  the  development  of  additional  questions.  It  is  felt,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  most  profitable  to  train  the  first-  and  perhaps 
even  the  second-year  student  of  debate  in  a  thorough  under- 
standing and  application  of  its  methodology  in  research,  organ- 
ization, and  presentation  by  devoting  the  program  as  adminis- 
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tered  to  them  to  but  one  debate  proposition.  Only  after  the 
student  has  become  well  grounded  in  modes  of  procedure  and 
ideals  of  thoroughness  should  he  turn  to  the  invaluable  experi- 
ence gained  through  training  in  a  wide  variety  of  propositions. 
The  actual  training  program  in  educational  debate  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  five  periods  of  progress.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  two-  to  four-week  period  devoted  to  the  understanding  and 
analyzing  of  the  proposition  to  be  debated.  One  or  two  weeks 
are  spent  in  the  building  of  a  squad  reference  list.  Each  student 
is  urged  to  ferret  out  and  browse  through  all  references  which 
he  can  find  that  in  any  way  pertain  to  the  question  and  report 
these  for  discussion  and  common  recording  by  all  at  the  squad 
meetings.  Two  to  six  squad  meetings  and  one  or  two  rounds  of 
fifteen-minute  private  conferences  are  held  during  this  time. 

The  remaining  one  or  two  weeks  of  this  period  are  spent  in 
a  squad  analysis  of  the  proposition.  Four  to  eight  squad  meet- 
ings are  used  as  an  opportunity  for  an  interchange  of  ideas 
among  the  squad  members  concerning  the  true  meaning  of  the 
proposition.  Fundamental  steps  in  analysis,  viz.,  history  and 
origin,  definition  of  terrris,  waived  and  excluded  matter,  et 
cetera,  are  deduced  by  the  students  themselves  from  their  ex- 
perience in  having  discovered  them  to  be  necessary  to  the  ade- 
quate understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  for  de- 
bate. Furthermore,  specific  background  reading  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  proposition  is  done  by  the  student,  following  the 
guide  thus  afforded.  One  or  two  rounds  of  private  conferences 
are  sometimes  used  to  insure  that  each  individual  student  is 
led  to  think  his  own  way  through  the  necessary  steps  involved 
in  this  total  period  of  progress.  The  final  result  of  this  period 
in  the  training  program  is  a  tentative  statement  of  the  potential 
issues  discovered  by  the  squad. 

The  second  period  of  progress,  four  to  six  weeks  in  dura- 
tion, is  that  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  cases  and  speeches. 
During  this  time  squad  meetings  are  held  only  once  a  week. 
These  meetings,  however,  may  profitably  last  two  hours  and 
sometimes  the  full  three  hours.  The  instructor  holds  a  fifteen- 
minute  conference  with  each  student  on  each  of  the  other  days 
throughout  this  progress  period.  During  the  first  week  or  two  of 
this  period  the  objective  is  to  encourage  further  original  re- 
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search  and  deliberative  clear  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  student 
and  yet  to  guard  him  against  the  fallacies  of  illogical  reasoning 
as  he  draws  up  a  tentative  brief  of  both  sides  of  the  proposi- 
tion. Each  prospective  debater  is  often  required  to  present,  at 
a  squad  meeting  immediately  following  this  period  of  drawing 
briefs,  a  report  speech  giving  detailed  information  gleaned  from 
intensive  research  in  the  subject  matter  of  one  of  the  many  im- 
portant phases  of  the  proposition.  Heckling  between  members 
of  the  squad  concerning  implications  involved  in  the  informa- 
tion supplied  by  these  reports  is  then  encouraged. 

During  the  remaining  three  or  four  weeks  the  necessity 
of  additional  research  and  the  wisdom  of  a  clear  unified  psycho- 
logical as  well  as  logical  presentation  of  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments in  the  light  of  the  understanding,  prejudices,  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  audience,  is  revealed  to  the  student  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  aid  him  in  his  own  original  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  construction  of  four  to  six  speeches — one  for  each 
team  position  on  both  the  affirmative  and  negative.  The  squad 
meetings  of  these  weeks  are  devoted  to  further  heckling  and 
to  extempore  debating. 

The  third  is  a  period  of  three  weeks  devoted  to  practical 
experience  in  actual  "test  debates"  in  which  the  assimilated 
speeches  constructed  in  the  preceding  progress  period  are 
tested,  adapted,  and  reenforced  with  supporting  refutation  in 
regular  debates  between  teams  within  the  squad  and  in  prac- 
tice debates  with  teams  from  other  schools.  All  debates  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  this  period  are  strictly  between  teams 
within  the  squad.  These  are  then  followed  by  a  series  of  four 
or  five  debates  for  each  team  of  the  squad,  with  each  meeting  a 
different  version  or  a  totally  new  case  as  presented  by  an  op- 
posing team  from  a  different  school.  The  objective  here  is  to 
give  variety  training  in  the  cases  met  and  the  art  of  adaptation, 
leaving  the  variety  training  in  team  positions  and  cases  pre- 
sented until  a  later  progress  period.  These  debates  may  be  ob- 
tained in  an  educational  debate  tournament  held  either  on  the 
local  campus  or  upon  another  campus  within  a  reasonable 
traveling  distance.  This  series  with  other  schools  is  followed 
by  another  week  of  test  debates  within  the  squad  devoted  to 
reconstruction  and  further  support  of  case  by  additional  re- 
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buttal  experience.  Especial  attention  is  paid,  in  the  "after-con- 
ference" following  the  debates  throughout  this  entire  progress 
period,  to  the  adaptation  of  argumentative  and  rhetorical  con- 
struction, persuasiveness  and  volume  in  speaking,  and  the  di- 
rectness and  logical  completenes  of  attack  in  rebuttal. 

The  fourth  progress  period,  covering  two  to  three  weeks, 
is  that  providing  for  the  carefully  supervised  educational  de- 
bates at  home  and  on  tour,  viz.,  the  true  extension  of  the  class 
room.  Here  the  supervision  is  an  amplification  of  the  type  em- 
ployed in  the  preceding  progress  period,  accompanied  by  an 
especial  emphasis  upon  such  additional  types  as  will  afford 
every  conceivable  form  of  variety  found  possible  and  deemed 
wise. 

The  fifth  progress  period,  one  to  two  weeks  in  duration,  is 
devoted  to  compiling,  evaluating  and  affixing  the  debate  prin- 
ciples evolved  from  the  season's  varied  experiences.  Here  each 
student  also  makes  extended  comparison  of  those  principles 
which  he  has  deduced  from  his  season's  debate  experiences  and 
those  of  several  outstanding  modern  text  books  on  debate.  The 
whole  squad,  whether  it  is  organized  according  to  form  a,  b, 
or  c  described  above,  is  given  a  series  of  standardized  debate 
abilities  tests  by  which  the  student  may  ascertain  a  scientific 
estimate  of  his  state  of  progress  upon  the  completion  of  the 
training  program  in  educational  debate. 

2.  The  Financing  of  This  Training  Program. 

The  administration  of  the  program  described  above  need 
not  require  the  expenditure  of  a  large  budget.  The  program  can 
be  very  successfully  promoted  on  a  budget  of  from  three  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  dollars.  Let  us  ascertain  what  has  been 
done  on  a  budget  of  three  hundred  dollars  and  then  turn  to  a 
consideration  of  the  fundamental  financial  policies  upon  which 
such  accomplishment  was  based. 

With  a  three-hundred-dollar  budget,  a  season  of  seventy- 
five  intercollegiate  debates  has  been  promoted.  Fifty  of  these 
were  had  on  tour  in  the  course  of  four  trips.  The  first  of  these 
trips,  covering  fourteen  hundred  miles  and  netting  twenty- 
four  debates  in  nine  days  (twelve  for  the  men's  team  and  twelve 
for  the  women's  team)  on  one  of  the  two  questions  carried, 
afforded  contests  with  teams  in  seven  states  for  a  wide  variety 
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of  forms  of  debate  and  types  of  schools  (differing  denomina- 
tional colleges,  state  teachers'  colleges,  state  colleges  of  agri- 
culture, and  state  universities).  The  second  was  an  eight-hun- 
dred-mile trip  meeting,  for  an  entirely  different  group  of  de- 
baters, fourteen  debates  in  five  days — seven  for  the  men  and 
seven  for  the  women,  meeting  teams  in  five  states  and  again 
including  the  same  variety  in  forms  of  debate  and  type  of 
schools.  The  third  was  a  five-hundred-mile  four-day  trip  netting 
eight  debates  for  a  group  of  five  men  debaters,  three  different 
from  those  on  former  trips.  The  fourth  was  a  nine-hundred- 
mile  trip  to  the  National  Pi  Kappa  Delta  convention  and 
tournament  where  the  party  of  six  was  on  expense  for  lodging 
and  meals  for  a  period  of  six  days.  This  trip  netted  eighteen 
debates,  nine  for  the  men  and  nine  for  the  women,  and  afforded 
some  degree  of  variety  although  not  as  great  as  on  former  trips. 
The  coach  and  a  chaperon  accompanied  the  debaters  in  all  in- 
stances except  that  of  the  third  trip,  when  only  the  coach  ac- 
companied the  debaters.  Five  different  teams  of  the  institution 
concerned  engaged  in  four  debates  each  in  a  local  educational 
debate  tournament  in  which  some  fifty  debaters  from  a  wide 
variety  of  schools  from  four  states  experienced  four  different 
debates  per  team  with  the  suggested  "after-conference"  fol- 
lowing each  debate.  The  remainder  of  the  seventy-five  debates 
of  the  season  were  public  intercollegiate  contests  held  either 
on  the  local  campus  or  before  high-school  assemblies  or  clubs 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  Though  the  season  here  discussed 
provided  for  only  three  questions,  due  to  the  large  number  of 
inexperienced  debaters  on  the  squad,  an  additional  variety  in 
questions  need  not  increase  the  expenditure. 

Now,  what  were  the  financial  policies  which  enabled  the 
administration  of  such  a  season?  First  was  the  policy  of  receiv- 
ing no  guarantees  and  paying  no  guarantees;  rather  a  policy  of 
giving  and  expecting  lodging  and  meals  at  such  expense  to  the 
school  as  was  asked  by  fraternities,  dormitories,  and  private 
homes.  Second,  all  travel  was  conducted  by  closed  automobile 
at  six  cents  a  mile  conveying  the  four  debaters,  coach,  and 
chaperon  inside  and  limited  baggage  in  a  special  container  on 
the  outside.  Third,  trips  were  always  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  limit  the  mileage  between  schools  debated  to  such  as 
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could  be  traversed  between  meals,  thus  limiting  the  expense  of 
trips  in  most  instances  to  little  more  than  the  actual  cost  of 
mileage.  Fourth,  the  policy  of  limiting  the  budget  allowance 
for  meals  and  lodging  to  a  fixed  rate  when  such  expense  was 
necessitated  by  the  nature  of  the  trip  arrangements.  In  the 
instance  cited  above  twenty-five  cents  for  breakfast,  forty 
cents  for  noon  meals,  fifty  cents  for  dinner  in  the  evening,  and 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  person  for  lodging  was  set.  When 
the  party  remained  in  one  city  for  an  approximate  period  of 
a  week,  lodging  was  secured  by  the  week  in  private  homes. 
Fifth  was  the  policy  of  arranging  the  greatest  number  of  de- 
bates which  seemed  wise  and  practical  on  the  least  amount  of 
mileage.  Every  effort  was  made  to  arrange  always  for  at  least 
two  debates  at  each  school  (preferably  men's  and  women's 
teams)  and  for  the  meeting  of  more  than  one  school  in  a  city  and 
sometimes  the  visiting  of  two  cities  in  one  day  when  they  were 
close  enough  together,  viz.,  fifty  to  sixty-five  miles.  Sixth  was 
the  policy  of  requiring  each  student  to  defray  the  expense  of 
his  own  pleasures,  viz.,  shows,  sodas,  candies,  et  cetera,  just  as 
he  would  had  he  been  at  home — though  in  arranging  the  tour 
every  opportunity  within  reasonable  economic  limits  was  af- 
forded to  see  historical  and  noted  sites  and  to  enjoy  other  ex- 
periences of  educational  value. 

VI. 

This,  then,  is  the  real  challenge  of  educational  debate:  so 
to  extend  the  classroom  aims  and  supervision  that  all  debating 
undertaken  as  a  school  venture  will  become  truly  a  discipline 
(for  efficient,  democratic  citizenship),  peculiarly  personal  in 
form  yet  universally  applicable,  derived  from  cooperative  con- 
troversy of  the  greatest  possible  variety  consistent  with  thor- 
oughness, and  conducted  primarily  for  the  needy  many  rather 
than  the  talented  few. 

The  new  instructor  in  educational  debate,  when  called  in 
to  give  an  accounting  for  the  budget  granted,  will  not  have  to 
justify  debate.  His  students  and  the  results  gained  in  educa- 
tional advancement  will  have  justified  it  for  him,  for  all  debat- 
ing undertaken  as  a  school  venture  will  have  become  truly 
educational  discipline  for  better  citizenship.  His  was,  indeed. 
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misplaced  pride  when  he  thought  he  had  won  an  important  battle 
for  debate  in  securing  a  suitable  budget  as  a  result  of  talking 
educational  values  to  be  derived  from  debating,  because  his  real 
victory — of  which  he  may  well  be  proud — came  when  he  began 
to  practice  educational  debate  aims  and  procedure  on  behalj  of 
the  student. 
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THE  HONORARY  SPEECH  FRATERNITY  IN  A 
PROGRAM^  OF  SPEECH  EDUCATION 

Egbert  Ray  Nichols 

^  University  of  Redlands 

^  A  speech  department  program  inevitably  concerns  itself 
with  two  things:  (1)  Instruction  in  the  theory  or  technique  of 
public  speaking,  interpretative  reading  and  impersonation,  act- 
ing and  play  production,  voice  culture  or  correction,  and  the 
many  things  that  enter  the  content  of  a  college  course.  (2) 
With  the  practice  of  these  modes  of  expression.  In  some  minds 
the  instruction  is  paramount,  in  other  minds  the  practice  is  all- 
important.  A  teacher  may  go  to  extremes  in  one  direction  or 
the  other  or  he  may  strike  the  happy  mean  between  the  two. 

In  trying  to  discover  the  place  of  the  honorary  speech 
fraternity  in  a  program  of  speech  education  we  must  face  the 
fact  in  the  beginning  that  these  organizations  take  their  rise  or 
are  based  firmly  upon  the  practice  of  speech  arts.  Members  are 
admitted  upon  a  record  of  achievement  in  debate,  oratory,  ex- 
tempore speaking,  reading,  or  dramatics.  The  teacher  who  in- 
clines to  the  instructional  side  or  theory  in  speech  work  is  not 
likely  to  be  greatly  interested  in  honor  societies  and  fraterni- 
ties, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  who  relies  upon  the 
practice  of  speech  arts  to  develop  men  and  women  practically 
trained  in  speech,  is  likely  to  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
organizations  which  can  be  as  useful  to  him  as  these  speech 
societies  can. 

In  order  to  discover  the  place  which  the  honorary  fra- 
ternity should  hold  in  the  speech  program,  it  is  well  to  examine 
these  organizations  and  find  out  how  extensively  they  have  en- 
tered the  speech  field;  also,  to  ascertain  what  they  are  doing 
as  organizations,  and  whether  their  program  coincides  with  and 
aids  the  speech  department  in  its  aims  and  purposes. 

What  are  the  aims  of  the  honorary  fraternities?  Is  their 
purpose  merely  to  award  a  key  or  badge  of  honor  to  a  student 
who  has  represented  his  college  in  some  contest  or  activity?  If 
they  are  that  and  that  alone  no  doubt  they  are  quite  harmless 

•"■Read  at  the   Second  Annual   Convention    of    the   Western   Association    of 
Teachers  of  Speech,  San  Francisco,  California,  November  27,  28,  and  29,  1931. 
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and  hardly  worth  a  discussion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
they  are  much  more  than  that.  They  are  active  organizations 
with  plans  and  programs  and  activities  moulded  and  guided 
by  persons  who  have  participated  practically  in  speech  educa- 
tion and  who  have,  somehow,  in  the  course  of  these  experiences, 
acquired  an  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  the  art  of  self-expres- 
sion in  all  its  forms.  It  is  the  real  aim  of  these  organizations  to 
pass  on  through  the  college  generations,  by  the  best  methods 
they  can  devise,  the  enthusiasm  and  joy  in  speech  activities 
which  is  theirs.  Upon  the  assumption  that  they  can  do  this, 
these  organizations  have  come  into  existence,  and  we  are  met 
here  because  of  affiliation  with  such  groups,  to  consider,  for 
a  few  minutes,  whether  there  is  justification  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  us  and  plausible  reason  for  a  place  in  the  program  for  these 
organizations  to  which  we  have  given  our  allegiance. 

How  extensively  do  they  exist  among  us,  and  how  much 
are  they  sharing  the  program  of  speech  education  now?  I  wish 
I  could  give  a  complete  answer  to  this  question.  Unfortunately 
I  can  not — the  information  was  not  at  hand.  Upon  being  as- 
signed this  topic  for  discussion  before  you  by  President  Cable, 
of  the  Western  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  out  of  curi- 
osity I  checked  up  the  list  of  national  honor  societies  and  pro- 
fessional fraternities  and  sororities  in  the  field  of  speech  and 
found  that  there  were: 

TWO  PROFESSIONAL  FRATERNITIES: 

Name  Founded  at  Chapters  Publication 

Phi  Alpha  Tau  . .     Emerson  School  of  Oratory, 

1902     14     

Phi  Delta  Gamma    At  large   (literary  societies) 

1922-24    12     The    Literary    Scroll 

TWO     CO-EDUCATIONAL     LITERARY     SOCIETY-FORENSIC     HONOR 
SOCIETIES: 

Alpha  Phi  Epsilon    Atlanta,   1918    28     The  Garnet  and  Green 

Kappa   Phi    Sigma    University   of   Illinois,   1922     12     

FIVE  PROFESSIONAL  SORORITIES: 

Zeta  Phi  Eta  ....     Northwestern   University, 

1893    7     The  Cameo   (Speech 

Arts) 

Omega  Upsilon  . .     1904    9     No    publication    (Ora- 
tory) 

Phi  Beta 1912    17     r/?e  Baton  (Music  and 

dramatics) 
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Sigma   Delta  Phi    University  of  Michigan,  1918       7     No     publication     (All 

speech  activities,  in- 
cluding debate,  ora- 
tory, reading,  and 
dramatics) . — Editor. 

Phi  Mu  Gamma.  .     Emerson  College  of  Oratory, 

1921    6     Tri-shield    (Dramatics) 

THREE  FORENSIC  HONOR  SOCIETIES  (Co-educational): 
(The  first  two  beginning  as  men's  organizations) 

Delta  Sigma  Rho.      Chicago,  1906   63     The  Gavel 

Tau   Kappa  Alpha     Indianapolis,   1908   76     The  Speaker 

Pi  Kappa  Delta  .  .     Ottawa-Ripon,   1912    133     The  Forensic 

THREE  DRAMATIC  HONOR  SOCIETIES   (Co-educational): 
Theta  Alpha  Phi     National       Association       of 

Teachers  of  Speech,   1919     65     The  Cue 
National  Collegi- 
ate Players   . . .     Merger  in  1922  of:  22     Players  Magazine 
Pi  Epsilon  Delta,  1919... 
Assoc,  of  University  Play- 
ers,  University    of   Illi- 
nois, 1913  

Alpha   Psi   Omega     Fairmont  State  College,  1925     70     The  Playbill 

Of  this  group  of  organizations  all  but  three  have  chapters 
within  the  province  of  the  Western  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Speech,  and  six  are  listed  in  the  convention  program  for  this 
meeting.  All  told  th-ere  are  five  hundred  forty-seven  chapters 
of  the  societies  actively  maintained — in  three  hundred  thirty- 
three  different  institutions  of  higher  education.  There  are  five 
hundred  ninety-three  colleges  listed  in  the  last  number  of  the 
World  Almanac.  Three  hundred  thirty-three  is  over  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  colleges;  this  means  that  the  speech  organizations 
have  gone  up  and  conquered  over  half  the  territory.  A  glance 
at  the  roll  of  chapters  of  these  various  organizations  shows  that 
most  of  the  better-known  and  more  important  colleges  and  uni- 
versities maintain  chapters  of  some  type  of  speech  organiza- 
tion. 

Before  such  a  gathering  as  this  one,  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  forensic  and  dramatic  honor  societies,  I  really  need 
make  no  defense  of  the  principle  of  such  organizations.  The 
fact  that  practically  every  other  department  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  has  its  special  societies,  clubs,  and  fraternities  shows 
the  popularity  of  the  movement  and  the  belief  in  the  principle 
of  organization.  It  is  the  accepted  method  of  advancing  de- 
partmental teachings,  ideals,  and  activities  beyond  the  bounda- 
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ries  of  the  curriculum  and  the  class  room.  It  represents  a  faculty- 
method  of  reaching  the  extra-curricular  activity  which,  when 
properly  utilized  and  directed,  affords  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  efficient  methods  of  education,  despite  all  sarcastic  re- 
marks about  the  sideshow  and  the  main  tent. 

The  speech  department,  with  its  many  forensic  and  dra- 
matic activities — which,  as  we  all  realize,  are  peculiarly  educa- 
tional in  purpose  and  in  practice — by  adopting  the  speech  fra- 
ternities and  honor  societies  is  directly  in  line  with  a  prevailing 
custom  or  tendency.  I  might  say  that  the  speech  department  is 
more  than  simply  "in  line":  it  is  the  recognized  leader.  It  is 
the  leader  by  virtue  of  two  things:  the  size  and  number  of  its 
organizations,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
honorary  field.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  Delta  Sigma  Rho  is  the 
first  liberal  arts  departmental  honor  society.  Before  its  organ- 
ization in  1906  there  were  general  honor  societies  like  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  some  special  college  honor  groups  as  medicine, 
agriculture,  law,  etc.,  and  there  were  professional  fraternities. 
The  departmental  honor  society  is  a  speech  contribution  and 
in  this  field  we  excel.  The  speech  department  has  not  taken 
kindly  to  the  professional  fraternity.  All  our  organizations  of 
that  type  are  noticeably  small.  Undoubtedly  that  is  because 
speech  activities  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  honor  award. 
Because  of  this  fact  such  organizations  are  readily  passed  by  the 
anti-fraternity  institutions.  Honor  societies  are  sufficiently 
democratic  in  principle  and  in  their  eligibility  requirements  to 
disarm  all  opposition.  This  is  not  true  of  the  professonal  fra- 
ternity, and  may  account  for  its  lack  of  progress  in  the  speech 
field. 

With  these  preliminary  considerations  before  us,  let  us 
turn  to  the  question  involved  in  the  topic  assigned  me  for  this 
speech.  What  is  the  place  of  the  honor  society  and  the  profes- 
sional fraternity  in  a  program  of  speech  education?  Of  what 
intrinsic  value  are  these  organizations?  The  mere  fact  that  they 
exist  does  not  prove  their  right  to  live.  The  fact  that  almost 
half  of  our  colleges  and  universities  do  not  have  them  may  be 
just  as  significant  as  their  existence  in  the  other  half. 

The  absence  of  the  speech  societies  in  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  institutions  of  higher  education  means  three  things 
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to  me:  (1)  They  do  not  have  speech  departments,  or  (2)  They 
do  not  engage  much  in  the  forensic  and  dramatic  activities  about 
which  such  organizations  are  built,  or  (3)  The  teachers  in  the 
speech  work  in  these  institutions  do  not  believe  organizations 
of  this  type  have  value.  The  only  alternative  to  this  third  postu- 
lation  is  that  these  teachers  are  indifferent  or — dare  I  say  it? 
ignorant  of  the  purpose  and  possibility  of  the  honorary  speech 
organizations. 

Experience  in  compiling  an  annual  debate  publication  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  the  first  two  of  these  postulations  are 
likely  to  be  true,  especially  the  second  one — that  many  of  these 
institutions  have  little  forensic  or  dramatic  activity.  As  to  the 
first  postulation,  we  all  know  that  the  speech  department  is  a 
young  department  and  not  all  colleges  have  installed  teachers 
for  this  work.  These  two  things,  then,  account  for  the  absence 
of  many  of  our  colleges  from  the  chapter  list  of  speech  societies. 
However,  there  are  some  well-known  institutions  having  speech 
departments,  and  engaging  in  speech  activities,  which  are 
absent  from  the  list.  This  absence  must  be  because  of  the  belief 
that  such  societies  are  not  worth  while.  In  other  words,  it  is 
accounted  for  by  the  indifference  and  lack  of  interest  of  the 
teachers  in  speech  work  in  these  colleges. 

Personally  I  have  never  known  but  one  such  teacher,  but 
if  there  is  one,  there  may  be  several.  The  teacher  to  whom  I 
refer  holds  the  idea  that  honor  societies  and  professional  fra- 
ternities are  entirely  undergraduate  responsibilities.  He  feels 
no  obligation  to  join  those  on  his  own  campus  in  his  own  de- 
partment or  to  cooperate  with  them  in  any  way.  Undoubtedly 
he  does  not  believe  in  teaching  by  leadership,  by  association 
with  his  students  in  such  common  endeavors,  or  by  cooperation 
with  them  in  speech  activities.  He  does  not  really  believe  in 
speech  contests  upon  which  these  organizations  are  founded. 
Naturally,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
two  chapters  of  speech  honor  organizations  at  his  institution — 
one  forensic  and  one  dramatic — have  surrendered  their  charters 
in  recent  years.  The  speech  organizations  are  definitely  and  of 
necessity  grouped  around  the  teachers  of  the  department,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  those  professional  fraternities  that 
tend  toward  a  social  alignment  and  have  rivals  of  the  same 
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type  in  their  own  colleges.  The  interest  and  cooperation  of  the 
teacher  is  essential.  The  students  come  and  go.  It  is  the  teachers 
who  furnish  the  continuity  and  accumulated  experience  neces- 
sary to  the  survival  of  the  local  chapter.  It  is  the  teachers  who 
guide  the  national  destiny  of  the  organizations. 

This  leads  us  directly  to  the  heart  of  this  discussion:  (1) 
Of  what  value  are  these  organizations  to  the  teacher?  (2)  Of 
what  value  are  they  to  the  student?  (3 )  If  of  value  to  the  stu- 
dent and  not  to  the  teacher,  should  the  teacher  cooperate  for 
the  sake  of  his  students? 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  this  last  question  with  a 
unanimous  "Yes."  Certainly  the  true  teacher  is  willing  to  sacri- 
fice for  the  welfare  of  his  students.  Possibly  some  are  not;  but 
really  aren't  such  persons  just  professors,  or  in  reality  research 
students,  or  something  else  valuable,  but  not  essentially  true 
teachers?  I  am  not  attempting  to  stir  up  any  controversy  here; 
I  am  merely  expressing  an  opinion. 

But  let  us  take  up  the  first  consideration:  the  value  of  the 
speech  society  to  the  teacher.  With  the  teacher  as  the  logical 
leader,  the  local  chapter  may  become  what  the  teacher  wills 
it  to  be.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  direct 
aid  in  teaching  speech.  Membership  becomes  a  reward  of  merit. 
The  program  of  the  local  society  may  be  both  literary  and 
social.  I  am  sure  every  teacher  has  felt  the  need  of  supple- 
menting the  classroom  instruction  with  opportunities  for  speech 
activity  which  will  enable  the  student  to  put  his  instruction  to 
test  and  to  practical  use.  For  that  reason,  centuries  ago  edu- 
cators adopted  the  idea  of  competition  for  a  prize,  or  for  a 
coveted  decision  such  as  a  debate  or  an  oratorical  contest 
furnishes,  and  of  public  exhibition  such  as  declamatory  and 
reading  recitals  or  dramatic  performances  give.  Any  organiza- 
tion which  adds  impetus  to  the  contest  and  to  the  recital  or 
play  production,  which  stimulates  the  interest  of  students, 
which  organizes  an  enthusiasm  and  creates  a  favorable  atmos- 
phere for  good  work,  is  a  valuable  aid  to  any  teacher.  This,  I 
submit,  is  just  what  the  honorary  society  does  under  capable 
leadership.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  society  should  be- 
come merely  an  annual  key  dispensary.  It  should  be  the  life 
of  the  activity  which  it  represents,  and  every  member  should 
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become  an  able  student  assistant  in  the  speech  program.  Looked 
upon  in  this  light  the  speech  society  becomes  a  service  organiza- 
tion, or  perhaps  better,  an  opportunity  organization. 

But  what  of  the  national  organization  and  its  program;  is 
it  likely  to  injure  the  department  program  in  any  way,  or  can 
the  teacher  find  value  in  the  national  organization?  The  local 
chapter  is  more  likely  to  be  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  student 
if  it  has  national  connections.  Anything  that  makes  the  local 
chapter  better  helps  the  local  program.  But  there  are  the 
national  dues  and  the  expense  of  trips  to  the  national  conven- 
tions, etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  it  takes  and  the  friction 
likely  to  arise  among  the  faculty  because  the  students  are  gone 
from  the  campus  so  long,  and  because  the  speech  teacher  is  tak- 
ing a  trip  that  faculty  members  in  other  departments  can  not 
have.  Yes,  of  course,  there  is  likely  to  be  some  friction  and  some 
jealousy  as  long  as  human  nature  is  human  nature — but  tact 
and  good  judgment  will  usually  settle  them  amicably. 

The  national  benefits  are  many.  There  are  the  publications 
of  the  order.  They  are  valuable  for  they  keep  the  teacher  in- 
formed on  what  is  happening  in  debate  or  in  dramatics  the 
country  over.  The  national  conventions  are  stimulating  and 
helpful  for  the  fortunate  teacher  who  gets  to  attend  them.  May 
I  at  this  point  quote  from  an  article  in  The  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Speech  written  by  Professor  Woolbert  after  attending  the 
Pi  Kappa  Delta  convention  a  few  years  ago: 

"At  a  Pi  Kappa  Delta  gathering  we  have  veritable  speech 
Olympic  Games.  Every  college  represented  is  entitled  to  bring 
the  whole  public-speaking  menage:  ....  Let  me  record  a  few 
impressions  from  my  two  meetings  with  the  Olympics.  First 
and  greatest  is  this:  here  is  a  National  Fair  for  the  exhibition 
of  goods  and  methods.  I  have  long  felt  that  our  national  as- 
sociation gatherings  lacked  one  very  vital  thing,  the  exhibition 
of  our  finished  products;  Pi  Kappa  Delta  has  this  every  year. 
And  it  is  amazingly  illuminating.  We  gather  and  exhibit  our- 
selves; and  the  things  I  have  heard  said  about  the  quality  of  the 
public  speaking  by  teachers  of  public  speaking  at  public  speak- 
ing conventions !  Then  we  go  home  not  knowing  at  all  what  each 
other  is  actually  doing  and  what  product  he  is  turning  out,  ex- 
cept as  some  of  us  have  scattering  debates  and  contests,  too. 
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But,  two  hundred  debates  at  a  convention  gives  a  basis  for 
some  sort  of  estimate  of  standards.  Any  coach  at  such  a  meet- 
ing would  be  quite  insensible  to  new  influences  who  didn't  go 
home  full  of  new  ideas  and  values." 

Here  is  another  pertinent  paragraph  from  Mr.  Woolbert: 
"At  the  N.  A.  T.  S.  we  are  interested  in  "speech"  as  an  academic 
subject;  a  matter  of  courses,  disciplines,  branches,  fields,  re- 
search, teaching,  administration.  At  a  Pi  Kappa  Delta  meeting, 
"speech"  is  almost  solely  a  matter  of  speaking;  how  to  hold  an 
audience,  get  a  decision,  deliver  the  goods.  A  wide  difference 
there  is,  and  one  to  challenge  our  interest." 

Here  is  another  quotation  taken  from  a  college  paper 
printed  after  the  same  convention  about  which  Professor  Wool- 
bert wrote:  "The  biggest  thing  we  got  from  the  convention  was 

the  realization  that College  is  just  twenty-five 

years  behind  the  times.  Delegates  from  other  colleges  much 
smaller  than  ours  were  talking  about  their  ten  and  fifteen  de- 
bates. When  asked  how  many  we  had,  we  blushed  and  said,  'two 
or  three.' 

"After  we  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  we  were  a  monstrosity 
in  forensics,  we  armed  ourselves  with  several  sheets  of  paper 
and  a  pencil  and  started  out  to  interview  other  representatives. 
The  first  eight  we  happened  to  strike^ — and  we  took  them  as  we 
came  across  them  in  the  hotel  lobby — were  from  institutions 
about  the  size  of  our  own,  for  the  most  part;  in  fact,  smaller. 
All  of  them  were  denominational  colleges.  The  average  number 
of  debates  held  per  year  was  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  al- 
though some  held  as  high  as  thirty.  The  debate  budget  averaged 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars.  We  spend  less  than  one  hundred 

dollars We  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country  a  keen  interest 

in  the  art  of  debating." 

Do  I  need  to  draw  any  moral  from  the  foregoing?  Before 
we  had  the  national  honor  society  the  average  college  had  one 
or  two  intercollegiate  debates  a  year.  Now  colleges  often  have 
from  thirty  to  sixty.  And  think  of  the  speakers  who  are  trained! 
Before  the  advent  of  the  honor  society  debate  trips  were  prac- 
tically unknown.  Now  they  are  common.  Before  the  honor 
society  came,  there  were  no  debate  standards.  Now  we  are 
rapidly  arriving  at  them.   Sections  are  interchanging  views, 
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methods,  ideas,  standards,  helping  each  other  at  the  National 
conventions. 

Is  there  nothing  in  all  this  for  the  teacher?  What  does  it 
mean  to  take  a  team  to  a  convention  to  compete  in  a  tournament 
with  some  ninety-odd  college  teams?  Is  there  any  excitement  in 
pitting  your  men  against  all  comers  for  five  rounds  and  more,  if 
you  can  escape  defeat?  What  about  these  teams  that  have  been 
in  from  thirty  to  ninety  debates  in  their  college  careers?  Do 
you  think  they  don't  know  how  to  handle  themselves  in  an 
argument?  Such  gatherings  and  contests  as  Pi  Kappa  Delta 
has  in  debate,  oratory,  and  extempore  speaking  afford  an  ef- 
fective antidote  for  egotism,  superiority  complexes,  and  self- 
satisfaction;  they  encourage  sportsmanship,  self-mastery,  and 
philosophic  acceptance  of  defeat.  And  that  is  good  for  the 
teachers  as  well  as  for  the  students.  One  must,  perforce,  learn 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  other  methods  than  his  own,  of  other 
tenets  of  speech,  and  learn  to  admire  the  commendable  intelli- 
gence of  one's  compatriots  in  the  profession.  Those  of  you  who 
have  never  gone  through  a  system  of  contests  such  as  those  Pi 
Kappa  Delta  fosters  at  its  province  and  national  conventions 
have  a  real  experience  ahead  of  you,  and  no  mistake! 

In  considering  the  forensic  side  of  our  societies  I  have 
neglected  the  dramatic  orders.  May  I  say  that  their  publica- 
tions are  just  as  valuable  as  those  of  the  forensic  societies. 
Theta  Alpha  Phi  is  fostering  a  system  of  national  playwriting 
contests — one-acts.  Alpha  Psi  Omega  is  trying  to  serve  its 
chapters  by  getting  the  royalties  on  plays  reduced  for  the  mem- 
bers. Other  organizations  are  giving  chapter  plays  for  charity. 
Others  are  sponsoring  dramatic  trips  about  their  states.  In  fact, 
the  dramatic  organizations  are  very  busy  promoting  interest 
in  good  production  and  in  good  plays,  and  are  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  drama  in  the  colleges.  They  are  responsible  for  the 
growth  and  progress  that  only  organized  enthusiasm  can  bring 
to  the  college  stage. 

In  the  light  of  these  things  which  the  honor  societies  and 
professional  fraternities  are  offering  of  assistance  to  the 
teacher,  we  surely  may  safely  conclude  that  they  are  valuable 
organizations  in  a  speech  program. 

Now  what  about  the  value  to  the  student?  In  discussing 
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the  value  of  the  speech  societies  to  the  teacher  we  have  as  a 
matter  of  course  uncovered  much  of  the  real  value  to  the 
student.  There  are  a  few  other  things  that  should  be  said.  The 
speech  society  gives  the  student  increased  opportunities  to  get 
training  in  speaking,  acting,  and  cooperative  activity  with  others 
working  toward  a  common  goal.  He  learns  the  value  of  or- 
ganization in  social  and  professional  achievement,  and  in  gain- 
ing an  education  in  speech.  He  learns  to  take  his  place  and  do 
his  work  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  consideration  for  others. 
He  did  not  always  enter  contests  with  this  spirit  before  he  be- 
came a  fraternity  brother.  The  honor  society  has  a  tendency  to 
make  him  more  courteous  to  opponents,  less  objectionably  com- 
bative, more  persuasive  in  his  style,  and  more  tolerant  in  his 
judgments.  Compared  to  the  suspicions  of  the  past  in  the  con- 
test world,  and  the  jealous  watching  over  the  matter  of  judges, 
this  new-born  faith  in  the  honor  of  the  other  fellow  is  a  most 
salutary  thing. 

The  objector  may  say  that  all  these  things  may  be  gained 
without  joining  a  society  built  around  an  activity;  that  par- 
ticipation in  an  activity  itself  is  enough.  He  might  protest  that 
the  wearing  of  a  key  means  nothing  but  an  overweening  bump 
of  vanity  and  that  the  money  spent  for  membership  and  the 
badge  awarded  might  well  be  saved  for  neckties  or  the  board 
bill.  He  might  say  that  feeling  yourself  part  of  a  national 
society  and  a  big  movement  is  all  pure  "bunk." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  objector's  attitude  has  in  it  a  feel- 
ing of  self-sufficiency  and  provincialism  that  is  more  objection- 
able than  the  expenditure  of  the  small  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary for  an  object  not  particularly  self -aggrandizing.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  average  student  feels  that 
an  honor  key  of  a  national  society  is  a  thing  to  be  coveted  and 
to  be  worn  with  pride;  that  it  admits  him  to  a  society  of  ac- 
complishment and  scholastic  standing;  that  as  an  alumnus  it 
will  win  respect  for  him  in  the  outside  world.  And  who  will  deny 
that  he  is  right?  Is  he  not  judging  from  a  practical  observation 
of  the  way  of  the  world?  If  these  things  help  him  to  gain  practi- 
cal equipment  in  self-expression,  are  they  not  worth  while? 

Yet  the  student  finds  something  more  than  this  in  his  honor 
society.  He  learns  to  know  his  teacher.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
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Mark  Hopkins  on  the  log.  There  is  value  to  the  student  in  close 
association  with  his  teacher  in  a  project  of  common  interest, 
value  in  cooperation  to  promote  a  mutual  endeavor,  value  in 
learning  from  a  leader  and  a  friend.  The  student  is  never  slow 
to  appreciate  this  opportunity.  Working  with  the  teacher,  gain- 
ing from  his  inspiration,  sharing  his  knowledge  and  enthusiasm, 
absorbing  his  qualities  of  leadership,  profiting  by  his  person- 
ality and  friendly  interest — who  is  there  to  gainsay  this  type 
of  pedagogy?  The  honor  society  and  the  professional  fraternity 
make  these  things  possible.  They  bridge  the  gap  between  faculty 
and  student.  The  student  is  wise  enough  to  value  this — and 
on  the  other  hand  is  not  the  teacher  unwise  to  withhold  it? 

The  more  association  the  student  has  with  his  instructor 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  gain  the  invaluable  and  the  intangible 
things  that  the  classroom  seldom  affords.  A  debate  trip  with 
the  coach  back  to  the  national  convention,  or  a  dramatic  tour 
with  the  director  and  his  fellow  workers — who  can  estimate  the 
good  from  such  an  experience  in  the  life  of  a  student  whose 
personality,  ideals,  intellectual  future,  and  character  are  in 
the  plastic  stage? 

The  student  invariably  values  these  experiences.  The  key 
of  the  honor  society  soon  becomes  to  him  a  symbol  not  only 
of  an  honor  conferred  because  of  his  achievement  in  speech 
activity,  but  a  memento  of  moments  and  experiences  that  he 
can  never  forget,  that  he  will  treasure  all  his  life,  that  he  will 
look  back  upon  with  all  the  fond  remembrance  and  joy  that 
human  nature  is  wont  to  give  to  the  hallowed  past. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  association 
together  for  a  common  professional  advancement,  for  the  con- 
ferring of  symbols  of  distinction  upon  worthy  accomplishment, 
for  the  enjoyment  and  profit  emanating  from  organized  en- 
thusiasm for  speech  training,  is  justifiable  from  a  pedagogic  and 
from  a  professional  and  from  a  social  point  of  view.  The  teacher, 
then,  should  give  the  speech  organizations  a  large  place  in  his 
departmental  program  and,  even  if  he  gain  nothing  for  himself, 
he  should  be  willing  to  give  the  time  and  labor  involved  for  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  his  students.  For,  after  all,  we  are 
not  teaching  for  wages,  or  for  the  pronouncement  of  speech 
doctrine,  or  the  conferring  of  technical  knowledge;  we  are  en- 
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deavoring  to  help  in  the  development  of  useful  citizens,  to  help 
in  the  making  of  men  and  women  of  charm,  personality,  and 
character.  The  speech  societies  are  a  distinct  aid  in  this  laudable 
purpose  and,  consequently,  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  a  pro- 
gram of  speech  education. 
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Note. — No  claim  is  made  for  the  accuracy  of  the  above  compilation.  The 
last  edition  of  Baird's  Manual  and  the  magazines  of  several  of  the  societies 
were  used  in  making  the  list,  (supplemented  by  personal  information  of  the 
Editor  of  this  book  in  connection  with  two  sororities).  Zeta  Kappa  Psi,  still 
listed  in  Baird's  as  a  sorority  honor  society  in  Forensics,  is  omitted  because  it 
has  ceased  to  function  since  all  the  other  honor  societies  in  this  field  became 
co-educational.  Kappa  Phi  Sigma  was  omitted  because  no  list  of  its  12  chapters 
was  available. 

Mistakes  undoubtedly  have  crept  into  the  list  because  in  several  cases 
there  is  more  than  one  college  of  the  same  name  and  when  the  state  was  not 
designated  the  Author  had  to  make  a  guess  in  order  to  list  the  chapter  and  may 
have  guessed  wrongly.  The  compilation,  however,  is  for  the  most  part  accurate. 
The  Author  would  welcome  any  corrections  that  should  be  made  in  the  list 
in  future  editions. 

SUMMARY 

Professional  Fraternities 

Phi  Alpha  Tau    14 

Phi  Delta  Gamma   12 

Literary  Society — Forensic  Honor  Societies 

Alpha  Phi  Epsilon    28 

Kappa   Phi   Sigma    12 

Professional  Sororities 

Zeta   Phi   Eta    7 

Omega  Upsilon    9 

Phi    Beta 17 

Sigma  Delta  Phi   7 

Phi  Mu  Gamma 6 

Forensic  Honor  Societies 

Delta  Sigma  Rho    63 

Tau  Kappa  Alpha    76 

Pi  Kappa  Delta   133 

Dram.\tic  Honor  Societies 

Theta  Alpha  Phi    65 

National  Collegiate  Players    22 

Alpha  Psi  Omega 70 
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CONSTITUTION,  BY-LAWS,  AND  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
ARIZONA  HIGH-SCHOOL  SPEECH  ARTS  LEAGUE 

Drafted  by  W.  Arthur  Cable,  State  Director 

CONSTITUTION 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  speech  training  in  the  high  schools  and 
academies  of  the  State  of  Arizona  and  of  conducting  annual  interscholastic 
speech  contests,  representatives  of  the  University  of  Arizona  and  of  the  second- 
ary schools  of  the  State  do  hereby  reorganize  The  Arizona  High-School  Debating 
League  into  a  High-School  Speech  Arts  League. 

ARTICLE  I:     Name 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  The  Arizona  High-School  Speech 
Arts  League. 

ARTICLE  II:     Membership 

Section  1.  Any  high  school  or  academy  in  the  State  that  is  included  among 
the  accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  latest  catalog  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  may  become  a  member  of  this  League  by  paying  the  annual  dues. 

Section  2.  Schools  seeking  admission  for  any  particular  academic  year 
must  join  not  later  than  December  first  of  that  year. 

ARTICLE  III:  Con-test  Districts 
The  State  shall  be  divided  into  four  contest  districts,  as  follows:  The 
Northern  District,  consisting  of  Mohave,  Coconino,  Yavapai,  Navajo,  and 
Apache  Counties;  the  Central  District,  consisting  of  Maricopa,  Pinal,  and  Yuma 
Counties;  the  Eastern  District,  consisting  of  Gila,  Greenlee,  and  Graham  Coun- 
ties; and  the  Southern  District,  consisting  of  Cochise,  Pima,  and  Santa  Cruz 
Counties. 

ARTICLE  IV:     District  Directors 

Section  L  A  director  for  each  district  in  the  League  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  member  schools  of  that  district.  He  shall  be  either  the  superin- 
tendent or  the  principal  of  a  high  school  which  was  a  member  of  the  League 
during  the  preceding  year. 

Section  2.  The  procedure  for  electing  the  director  shall  be  as  follows:  In 
the  circular  letter  issued  by  the  State  director  in  September  of  each  year,  inviting 
the  high  schools  of  the  State  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  League,  a  list 
of  those  eligible  to  serve  as  director  of  each  district  shall  be  included.  As  the 
schools  signify  their  intention  of  joining  the  League  for  the  current  year,  they 
shall  vote  for  director  of  their  district,  the  person  in  each  district  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes  being  declared  elected. 

Section  3.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  directors: 

(a)  to  supervise  the  pairing  of  schools  for  the  intra-district  debates,  to 
fix  the  dates  and  places  for  these  contests,  and  to  give  prompt  notice  of  these 
arrangements  to  the  member  schools  within  his  district ; 

(b)  to  make  all  arrangements  necessary  for  the  district  contests  in  the 
other  speech  events; 

(c)  to  furnish  all  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
League,  report  interesting  matter  to  the  papers,  and  in  other  ways  stimulate 
and  sustain  the  interest  in  the  contests  among  the  schools  of  his  district; 

(d)  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  State  director  and  to  inform  hirn  prQrgptly 
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regarding  the  schedule,  results  of  contests  (see  Standing  Rules,  Section  V,  also 
VII  J),  and  any  other  matters  which  will  be  of  interest  to  him. 

ARTICLE  V:  Executive  Committee 
Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers. They  shall  consist  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  speech  at  the  University 
of  Arizona  or  a  member  of  his  staff  designated  by  him,  the  Director  of  the 
University  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  and  that  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Arizona  who  is  designated  as  the  High-School 
Visitor. 

Section  2.     The  duties  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be: 

(a)  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  By-Laws,  and  Standing 
Rules ; 

(b)  to  have  general  supervision  over  the  semi-final  debates  and  the  final 
state  speech  contests; 

(c)  to  adjudicate  any  disputes  or  controversies  which  may  arise  within  the 
League  except  those  concerning  judges  for  the  intra-district  debates  and  the 
district  contests  in  other  speech  events ; 

(d)  to  fix  the  date  for  the  semi-final  debates; 

(e)  to  have  full  charge  of  the  final  contests; 

(f)  to  secure  judges  for  the  semi-final  debates  and  for  the  final  contests; 

(g)  to  send  a  circular  letter  in  September  of  each  school  year  to  each  eligible 
school  in  the  State  inviting  participation  in  the  League  activities  for  the  year; 

(h)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  concerning  the  election  of 
district  directors. 

ARTICLE  VI:     State  Director 

Section  I.  The  head  of  the  department  of  speech  in  the  LTniversity  of 
Arizona  or  a  member  of  his  staff  designated  by  him  shall  be  the  State  director 
of  this  League. 

Section  2.  He  shall  be  in  charge  of  all  correspondence  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  shall  act  as  the  representative  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  management  and  supervision  of  the  League. 

Section  3.  He  shall  be  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  League;  he  shall 
receive  and  disburse  all  monies  pertaining  to  the  League  as  a  whole;  and  shall 
submit  a  written  report  at  each  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VII:     Annual  Meeting 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  University  of  Arizona 
during  University  Week. 

Section  2.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  district  directors, 
and  one  representative  from  each  high  school  constituting  the  membership  of 
the  League  shall  have  voting  power  in  the  annual  meeting.  They  and  all  other 
speech  teachers  or  coaches  of  speech  work  in  the  schools  of  the  State  are 
invited  to  participate  in  the  discussions. 

Section  3.  The  members  of  the  League  present  at  any  annual  meeting 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Section  4.     No  proxies  shall  be  allowed. 

ARTICLE  VIII:     Finances 
Section  1.     The  annual  dues,  which  shall  be  two   dollars  per  school,  are 
payable  on  or  before  December  1  of  each  year  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section  2.     In  the  intra-district  debates  the  entertaining  school  shall  defray 
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the  expenses  of  the  judges  and  hotel  bills  of  the  visiting  team,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  two  debaters  and  one  attendant. 

Section  3.  In  the  district  contests  in  the  speech  events,  exclusive  of  debat- 
ing, all  contestants  and  representatives  shall  pay  their  own  expenses.  The  mem- 
ber schools  of  the  district  shall  each  bear  an  equal  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
judges  and  any  fees  paid  to  the  judges  for  their  services. 

Section  4.  In  the  semi-final  (inter-district)  debates  the  schools  repre- 
sented by  the  visiting  teams  shall  bear  all  expenses  of  their  respective  representa- 
tives except  local  entertainment.  If  the  judge  or  judges  are  secured  from  within 
the  district  the  expense  thus  incurred  shall  be  borne  by  the  school  at  which 
the  debate  is  held;  if  the  judge  or  judges  come  from  outside  the  district  the 
expense  shall  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  competing  schools. 

ARTICLE  IX:     Amendments 

Section  1.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  of 
this  organization  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  those  voting,  provided  the  pro- 
posed amendment  shall  have  been  mailed  by  the  Secretary  to  each  member 
school  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  time  of  voting. 

Section  2.  The  by-laws  and  standing  rules  may  be  amended  at  any  annual 
or  special  meeting  of  this  organization  by  a  majority  vote. 

BY-LAWS 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  each  school  create  a  local  fund  to  be  used  in 
the  following  manner: 

(a)  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  final  contest,  should  that  school 
reach  the  final  contest  without  adequate  funds  in  the  school  budget; 

(b)  to  use  for  debate  materials,  speech  books  for  the  library,  or  other 
equipment  which  will  aid  the  speech  work  in  the  local  high  school,  should  the 
contingency  mentioned  in  (a)  not  arise. 

2.  The  University  awards  a  gold  medal  each  year  to  the  members  of  the 
state  championship  debate  team  and  to  the  students  winning  first  place  in  each 
of  the  other  speech  contests,  exclusive  of  one-act  plays;  silver  medals  to  the 
winners  of  second  place  in  all  contests  except  one-act  plays;  and  bronze  medals 
to  the  competing  team  in  the  state  championship  debate  and  to  the  winners  of 
third  place  in  each  of  the  other  speech  contests  exclusive  of  one-act  plays. 

(b)  The  University  each  year  awards  a  silver  loving  cup  to  the  high  school 
whose  cast  wins  first  place  in  the  serious  one-act  play  contest  and  a  silver  loving 
cup  to  the  high  school  whose  cast  wins  first  place  in  the  light  one-act  play  contest. 

3.  It  shall  be  considered  dishonorable  for  any  person  to  attempt  in  any 
manner  to  influence  the  judges. 

4.  It  shall  be  considered  dishonorable  for  one  school  to  visit  the  debates 
of  another  when  these  two  schools  are  likely  to  meet  in  debate  later. 

5.  The  debaters,  during  the  course  of  the  debate,  shall  not  be  instructed, 
by  any  code  or  signal  system,  in  the  handling  of  their  part  of  the  debate. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Speech  Arts  League  may  punish 
dishonorable  conduct  by  expulsion  from  the  League  or  by  such  other  penalty 
as  it  may  deem  fit. 

7.  If  at  any  time  the  League  shall  be  dissolved,  the  funds  then  in  the 
treasury  shall  be  distributed  equally  among  the  schools  constituting  the  League 
at  the  time  of  dissolution. 

8.  No  school  shall  employ  as  coach  or  instructor  for  the  training  of  stu- 
dents for  these  contests  any  person  who  is  not  regularly  employed  as  a  teacher 
in  the  school. 
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9.  All  disputes  among  the  members  of  the  League  except  those  concerning 
the  selection  of  judges  shall  be  settled  by  the  Executive  Committee.  If  two 
schools  have  a  dispute  concerning  the  selection  of  judges  each  school  shall  ap- 
point one  person;  these  two  shall  appoint  a  third  person,  and  these  three  shall 
settle  the  dispute.  If  either  school  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  decision  of  this  com- 
mittee it  shall  lose  by  default. 

STANDING  RULES 
DIVISION  I:     General  Rules  Applicable  to  All  Contests 

I.  Purpose. 

The  purpose  is  educational.  These  contests  are  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  useful  training  in  the  various  types  of  speaking  before  an  audience, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  of  an  educational  nature.  The  purpose  in  the  local 
high  schools  should  be  to  provide  training  and  experience  to  as  many  students 
as  possible.  To  that  end,  each  school  is  urged  to  hold  local  contests  in  as  many 
of  the  following  events  as  possible,  choosing  the  students  who  are  to  repre- 
sent the  school  in  the  interscholastic  contests  by  a  series  of  try-outs,  squad 
practices,  or  elimination  contests.  Supervised  practice  speaking  and  individual 
instruction  should  be  given  to  each  student  in  preparation  for  the  local  contests. 

II.  ELIGIBILITy. 

A.  Scholastic  Standing,  Age.  All  bona-fide  high-school  students,  regu- 
larly enrolled  in  any  high  school  in  Arizona  that  is  in  the  University  of  Arizona 
accredited  list,  as  indicated  by  the  current  University  of  Arizona  Record,  shall 
be  eligible  to  compete  in  these  contests,  provided  that  such  students  are  passing 
in  three  major  subjects  at  the  time  of  the  contest,  with  the  exception  that  no 
student  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  high  school,  and  no  student  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  more,  may  participate.  A  major  subject  is  defined  as  one 
having  five  recitation  periods  a  week  and  regular  outside  preparation,  or  having 
ten  recitation  periods  a  week  and  no  outside  preparation. 

B.  Replacement.  If,  for  any  reason,  a  contestant  is  disqualified,  or  volun- 
tarily withdraws  from  a  contest,  after  having  progressed  through  one  or  more  of 
its  stages,  his  place  will  be  taken  by  the  contestant  adjudged  next  best  to  him 
in  the  last  competition  in  which  he  participated  prior  to  disqualification  or  with- 
drawal. 

C.  Filing  Names,  Data,  Affidavits.  High-school  principals  will  file  with 
the  director  of  their  district,  not  later  than  January  IS,  the  names  of  the  stu- 
dents who  will  participate  in  the  interscholastic  debates,  together  with  an  affi- 
davit that  such  students  meet  the  eligibility  requirements. 

High-school  principals  will  file  with  the  director  of  their  district,  immedi- 
ately following  their  local  contests,  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  April  IS,  the 
names  of  their  contestants  in  the  various  events  in  which  they  are  to  participate 
in  the  district  contests,  together  with  the  subjects  of  orations  or  titles  and 
authors  of  readings  and  plays,  and  with  affidavits  of  eligibility. 

III.  Entry. 

Applications  to  enter  the  contests  must  be  made  to  the  State  director  of 
the  Arizona  High-School  Speech  Arts  League  and  to  the  district  director  of  the 
district  in  which  the  high  school  is  located,  on  or  before  January  IS  for  the 
debates,  and  on  or  before  April  1  for  the  other  speech  events.  Such  application 
shall  be  made  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  director. 
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IV.  Local  Contests. 

Contestants  who  represent  their  local  high  schools  in  interscholastic  con- 
tests shall,  if  possible,  have  been  chosen  by  actual  competition  in  a  speaking 
contest. 

V.  District  Contests. 

Contestants  who  have  been  selected  to  represent  their  respective  high 
schools  in  all  events  other  than  debating  shall  compete  in  a  district  contest,  to 
be  held  in  each  district  not  later  than  April  19  except  by  special  arrangement 
with  the  State  director.  The  student  winning  first  place  in  each  event  in  the 
district  contest  shall  represent  his  district  in  the  final  state  contest  to  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Arizona  during  University  Week.  The  student  who  takes 
second  place  in  each  event  in  the  district  contest  shall  be  the  alternate  for  his 
district  in  the  state  contest,  and  shall  be  prepared  at  any  time  to  substitute  for 
the  student  who  received  first  place  in  the  district  contest.  The  district  directors 
shall  be  responsible,  immediately  following  the  district  contest  in  their  respective 
districts,  for  reporting  to  the  Director  of  the  Arizona  High-School  Speech  Arts 
League  the  name  of  the  winner  in  each  contest,  the  school  which  he  represents, 
a-nd  the  title  and  author  of  the  selection;  also  the  same  information  for  the 
district  alternate.  The  district  director  shall  also  be  responsible  for  reporting 
the  names  of  all  other  students  who  participated  in  the  district  contest,  titles 
and  authors  of  selections  used,  and  the  schools  which  they  represented.  This 
information  shall  be  reported  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  director. 

VI.  State  Contests. 

The  State  contest  in  each  of  these  events  shall  be  held  at  the  University 
of  Arizona,  during  University  Week,  and  arrangements  shall  be  in  charge  of  the 
Director  of  the  Arizona  High-School  Speech  Arts  League,  in  conjunction  with 
the  officials  of  the  University  of  Arizona  who  are  responsible  for  the  University 
Week  program. 

VII.  Regulations  for  Holding  District  and  State  Contests. 

A.  The  Chairman.  The  contest  shall  be  presided  over  by  the  director  or 
by  a  chairman  selected  by  him  for  his  impartiality  and  possession  of  the 
requisites  of  a  good  chairman. 

B.  Selecting  Judges.  The  district  director  shall  submit  to  each  of  the 
principals  of  the  contesting  schools  in  his  district,  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  district  contest,  a  list  of  ten  names  of  persons  available  as  judges.  Protests 
on  any  of  the  suggested  names  must  be  received  by  the  director  at  least  one 
week  before  the  date  of  the  contest. 

C.  The  Order  of  Speakers.  The  order  of  the  speakers  shall  be  determined 
by  lot,  the  contestants  drawing  for  places  before  the  contest.  Squares  of  paper 
with  serial  numbers  shall  be  placed  in  a  hat  or  other  receptacle  and  shuffled 
thoroughly.  From  this  receptacle  each  contestant  shall  draw  one  coupon,  the 
number  of  which  shall  determine  his  place  in  the  order  of  speakers. 

The  order  of  the  plays  to  be  given  in  the  district  and  state  contests  shall 
be  determined  by  lot;  in  the  former  instance  by  the  district  director  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or  the  high-school  principal  in  the  town  in  which 
the  director  resides;  and  in  the  latter  instance,  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
All  schools  to  be  represented  in  the  contest  shall  be  informed  of  their  place  in 
the  contest  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

D.  Announcing  Speakers.  In  the  district  contests  the  chairman  shall 
announce  the  speakers  by  number  only,  and  the  subject  of  the  speech.  The 
name  of  the  contestant  and  the  school  which  he  represents  shall  not  be  an- 
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nounced  at  any  time  previous  to  the  close  of  the  contest.  In  the  state  contests 
the  speakers  shall  be  announced  by  name  and  subject  or  title  of  selection  only, 
the  name  of  the  school  being  withheld  until  the  close  of  the  contest. 

E.  Timing  of  Speakers.  The  chairman  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  timing, 
appointing  two  timekeepers  for  that  purpose.  The  timekeepers  shall,  in  those 
contests  which  specify  time  limits,  sit  immediately  in  front  of  the  speaker  and 
if  any  contestant  exceeds  the  regulation  time  in  delivery,  one  of  the  timekeepers 
shall  stand,  clearly  signal  to  the  speaker,  and  remain  standing  until  he  has  fin- 
ished the  sentence  which  he  was  delivering  at  that  moment.  If  he  stops  then,  he 
is  not  to  be  penalized  in  any  way.  If,  however,  he  does  not  stop  with  that  sen- 
tence, he  is  to  be  disqualified  as  a  contestant.  Should  a  speaker  disqualify  him- 
self in  this  way,  the  chairman  must  inform  the  judges  of  that  fact  before  they 
submit  their  decision  on  the  contest.  The  chairman  is  to  be  the  final  authority 
on  all  questions  which  arise  concerning  time  limit. 

In  those  contests  in  which  a  time  limit  is  employed,  when  the  speaker  has 
used  all  but  one  minute  of  his  alloted  time,  a  warning  shall  be  given  by  one 
timekeeper  rising  and  being  seated  as  soon  as  he  is  sure  that  the  speaker  has 
noticed  him,  provided  that  no  warning  will  be  given  to  any  speaker  who  does 
not  wish  it. 

F.  Applawse.  No  speaker  shall  be  interrupted  by  applause  during  the 
delivery  of  his  speech  or  selection.  Applause  at  the  close  of  the  speech  should 
be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  and  encouragement.  Undue  demonstration  for 
any  one  or  more  contestants  is  to  be  discouraged.  In  particular,  the  student 
body  and  teaching  staff  of  the  high  school  in  the  town  in  which  a  district  or 
state  contest  is  held  should,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  to  visitors,  refrain  from 
undue  applause  and  demonstration  at  the  close  of  the  sf>eech  of  their  con- 
testant, should  they  have  one  in  the  contest. 

G.  System  of  Judging.  The  director  shall  secure  one  or  more  judges  for 
a  contest,  to  be  selected  for  their  special  fitness  for  that  type  of  work.  If  more 
than  one,  an  odd  number  of  judges  shall  be  used,  and  what  is  known  as  the  low- 
point-total  system  of  judging  shall  be  employed.  Under  this  plan,  the  speakers 
shall  be  rated  comparatively  by  the  various  judges,  in  the  order  of  relative 
merit,  each  judge  giving  a  ranking  of  1  to  the  speaker  he  regards  as  best,  2  to 
the  second  best,  and  so  on.  This  method  of  judging  is  found  most  satisfactory 
where  a  number  of  speakers  and  several  judges  are  participating.  The  low- 
point-total  system  of  judging  makes  a  permanent  tie  impossible  where  an  odd 
number  of  judges  is  used,  except  when  the  number  of  judges  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  contestants.  This  situation  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  guarded 
against;  but  if,  in  any  contest,  the  number  of  judges  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
contestants  and  a  tie  results,  the  ballot  shall  never  be  re-submitted  to  the  judges. 
In  such  case  the  judges  shall,  in  consultation,  decide  on  the  relative  ranking  of 
the  tied  contestants. 

The  following  composite  ballot  shows  the  result  of  a  contest  in  which  there 
were  five  speakers  and  three  judges,  and  illustrates  the  low-point-total  grading 
system,  also  the  breaking  of  an  apparent  tie. 

Speaker  Speaker  Speaker  Speaker  Speaker 
A                  B                  C                  D  E 

Judge  X    5  4  1  3  2 

Judge  Y    4  S  1  2  3 

Judge  Z    4  3  5  2  1 

13  12  7  7  6 
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Speaker  E,  on  this  score  card,  is  the  winner  of  first  place,  although  he  was 
rated  first  by  only  one  judge,  whereas  Speaker  C  was  rated  first  by  two  judges. 
C  and  D  appear  tied  for  second  place,  but  the  logical  procedure  employed  by  the 
low-point-total  system  makes  it  certain  that  if  the  ballots  were  re-submitted 
to  the  judges  with  instructions  to  rate  these  two  speakers  without  regard  to 
the  others,  C  would  be  given  first  place  and  D  second  place.  This  would  be  true 
because  the  new  score  for  C  would  be,  "one  plus  one  plus  two  equals  four;" 
while  for  D  the  new  figures  would  be,  "two  plus  two  plus  one  equals  five." 
Thus  C  is  the  winner  of  second  place  in  the  contest  and  D  is  rated  third. 

Judges'  ballots  for  local,  district,  and  state  contests  may  be  secured  from 
the  State  director.  The  ballots  used  in  the  district  contests,  signed  by  the 
respective  judges,  shall  be  mailed  immediately  after  the  contests  to  the  State 
director  for  the  files  of  the  State  League. 

H.  General  Instructions  to  Judges: 

1.  The  judges  shall  sit  apart  from  one  another  and  shall  not  con- 
sult at  any  time  prior  to  handing  in  their  ballots. 

2.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  contest,  each  judge  shall  hand  his  bal- 
lot, in  a  sealed  envelope,  to  the  director,  who  shall  compute  the  results 
and  hand  the  decision  to  the  chairman. 

3.  No  judge  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  give  a  "consolation" 
rating. 

I.  Announcing  Decisions.  In  announcing  the  decisions  of  the  contest,  the 
chairman  may  announce  the  names  of  the  winners  and  those  to  receive  honor- 
able mention,  and  the  schools  they  represent;  also  the  names  of  the  other  con- 
testants and  the  schools  they  represent,  in  the  order  in  which  they  spoke. 

J.  Judges'  Ballots.  In  the  district  and  state  contests  in  all  events  except 
debating,  the  judges  shall  use  only  ballots  provided  by  the  State  director.  Im- 
mediately following  the  district  contest  the  district  director  shall  mail  to  the 
State  director  the  signed  ballots,  which  shall  be  filed  in  the  League  archives. 

K.  Annual  Reports  from  Member  Schools.  By  April  IS  of  each  year,  the 
State  director  shall  mail  to  each  member  school  of  the  League  blank  forms  on 
which  the  school  officials  shall  report  the  extent  of  local  competition  in  the 
various  speech  contest  events  of  this  League,  and  the  extent  of  participation 
in  interscholastic  contests  of  this  League.  This  report  shall  be  returned  to  the 
State  director  by  April  30. 

DIVISION  II:     The  Debate  Tournament 

I.  Preparation  for  the  Debates. 

Members  of  the  team  should  be  selected,  if  possible,  as  a  result  of  squad 
work  in  a  series  of  practice  debates.  The  general  purpose  is  to  train  students  in 
power  of  analysis,  clear  and  effective  thinking,  and  quickness  and  accuracy  of 
argument.  Memorized  speeches,  therefore,  are  discouraged.  In  preparation 
students  should  make  a  careful  and  thorough  analysis  of  the  question  and  an 
extensive  canvass  of  the  evidence  and  arguments  bearing  on  it,  recognizing  points 
both  of  strength  and  weakness.  They  should  decide  upon  the  best  methods  of 
refuting  opposing  arguments  and  evidence  and  should  test  the  effectiveness  of 
those  methods  in  practice  debates,  altering  the  methods  as  their  experience  sug- 
gests. 

II.  Contests. 

A.  The  Intra- District  Series.  The  intra-district  debate  series  to  determine 
the  winning  debate  team  within  each  district  shall  be  held  between  the  iSth 
of  January  and  the  iSth  of  March. 
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B.  Round  Robin  .System  Preferred.  In  order  to  increase  the  students' 
speech  training  and  experience  a  round  robin  system  of  debates  shall  be 
used  in  each  district  or  sub-district  except  when  the  schools  in  that  district  or 
sub-district,  by  unanimous  consent,  decide  for  the  current  year  to  do  otherwise. 
When  the  round  robin  system  is  used  the  winners  in  the  district  or  sub-district 
shall  be  determined  by  the  comparative  number  of  judges'  votes  received  by 
each  team. 

C.  Sub-Districts.  In  order  to  keep  traveling  expenses  as  low  as  is  con- 
sistent with  sound  training,  the  round  robin  system  may  be  employed  only 
within  sub-districts,  if  desired,  the  winning  schools  in  the  two  sub-districts  de- 
bating finally  for  the  district  championship.  For  this  purpose  the  following  sub- 
districts  are  created  in  the  Northern,  Eastern,  and  Southern  Districts: 

Northern  District: 

Eastern  sub-district: 

Snowflake  Union,  St.  Johns  County  Union,  Holbrook,  Winslow, 
Round  Valley  Union   (Eager),  Apache  Union  (McNary). 

Western  sub-district: 

Flagstaff,  Williams,  Ashfork,  Kingman,  Prescott,  Clarkdale,  Jerome, 
St.  Joseph's  Academy  at  Prescott,  Camp  Verde,  Seligman. 
Eastern  District: 

Eastern  sub-district: 

Morenci,  Safford,  Clifton,  Duncan,  Ft.  Thomas  Union. 

Western  sub-district: 

Globe,  Miami,  Hayden,  Pine. 
Southern  District: 

Eastern  sub-district: 

Bisbee,  Douglas,  Marcus  (St.  David),  Tombstone  Union,  Willcox, 
Bowie,  Benson,  San  Simon,  Pearce  Union,  Loretta  Academy  at 
Bisbee,  Loretta  Academy  at  Douglas. 

Western  sub-district: 

Tucson,  Nogales,  St.  Joseph's  Academy  at  Tucson,  Patagonia 
Union,  Marana,  Ajo,  The  Evans  School  at  Tucson. 

D.  Inter-District  Debates.  In  the  semi-final  debates  the  school  winning 
the  championship  of  the  Northern  District  shall  meet  the  school  winning  the 
championship  of  the  Central  District;  and  the  school  winning  the  championship 
of  the  Southern  District  shall  meet  the  school  winning  the  championship  of 
the  Eastern  District.  These  debates  shall  take  place  between  March  IS  and 
April  5.  In  odd-numbered  years  these  contests  shall  be  held  at  the  schools  win- 
ning the  championship  of  the  Central  and  Southern  districts;  in  even-num- 
bered years,  at  the  schools  winning  the  championship  of  the  Northern  and 
Eastern   districts. 

E.  Changing  Date  of  Debates.  When  the  dates  for  a  given  series  of  de- 
bates have  been  set  they  shall  not  be  changed,  except  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
teams  directly  concerned,  and  this  consent  shall  be  secured  by  the  school  de- 
siring the  change. 

F.  The  debates  of  each  series  shall  be  held  on  the  same  evening,  if  feasible 
to  do  so. 

G.  Failure  to  Appear  for  a  Debate.  Unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  super- 
visor of  the  contest  (district  director  or  State  director)  the  delay  is  unavoidable, 
the  failure  of  a  team  to  appear  in  debate  within  an  hour  of  the  appointed 
time  shall  cause  such  teato  to  forfeit  the  debate.  In  case  of  a  ruling  of  unavoid- 
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able  delay,  the  director  concerned  shall  immediately   set  a  new  date  for  the 
contest. 

H.  Post-Tournament  Debates.  In  any  districts  which  do  not  use  the 
round  robin  system  it  is  recommended  that  the  schools  which  lose  the  earlier 
series  of  debates  and  thereby  are  eliminated  from  further  competition  for  the 
state  championship  shall  meet  one  another  in  practice  debates.  It  is  suggested 
that  no  decision  be  rendered  and  that  an  open  forum  period  be  held  following 
these  debates,  in  which  members  of  the  audience  are  encouraged  to  speak 
briefly  on  the  question  and  to  put  questions  to  the  debaters  concerning  any 
phases  about  which  they  may  desire  to  enquire. 

III.  Pairing  of  Schoois. 

A.  When  the  round  robin  system  is  not  used,  the  various  member  schools 
in  a  given  district  shall  be  paired  so  far  as  possible  with  reference  to  compara- 
tive size,  academic  rank,  and  convenience  of  transportation. 

B.  The  places  at  which  intra-district  debates  are  to  be  held  shall  be 
designated  by  the  district  director,  who  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  see  that  each 
school  has  an  equable  share  of  home  contests. 

C.  The  visiting  team  shall  have  the  choice  of  sides. 

D.  Whenever  any  school  shall  have  come  to  the  final  contest  having  de- 
bated only  one  side  of  the  question,  its  opponent  shall  have  choice  of  sides. 
Whenever  both  schools  shall  have  debated  only  one  side  of  the  question  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  determine  sides  by  drawing  lots  for  the  schools 
concerned. 

IV.  Further  Rules  Governing  Debates. 

A.  The  debaters  shall  be  separated  from  the  audience  and  shall  receive  no 
help  during  the  progress  of  the  debate. 

B.  The  time  and  order  of  the  speakers  shall  be  as  follows:  Opening — Af- 
firmative, 10  minutes;  negative,  10  minutes;  affirmative,  10  minutes;  negative, 
10  minutes.  Rebuttal — Negative,  5  minutes;  affirmative,  5  minutes;  negative, 
S  minutes;  affirmative,  S  minutes. 

C.  Time  lost  in  unavoidable  interruptions  shall  be  made  good  to  the 
speaker  interrupted. 

D.  New  matter,  unless  it  is  strictly  rebuttal,  shall  not  be  introduced  in 
the  last  rebuttal  speech  of  the  affirmative. 

E.  Speakers  shall  not  be  interrupted  by  their  opponents  except  when  the 
negative  is  attempting  to  protect  its  right  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
section  (D),  with  (J),  or  with  (N). 

F.  Debaters  shall  be  entitled  to  warning  signals  as  they  may  direct. 

G.  A  debater  shall  be  allowed  to  complete  the  sentence  which  he  is  utter- 
ing when  the  final  signal  is  given. 

H.  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  affirmative  shall  occupy  the  side  of  the 
platform  to  the  right  facing  the  audience. 

I.     The  doors  shall  be  kept  closed  while  each  debater  is  speaking. 

J.     Personal  letters  shall  not  be  admissible. 

K.     Where  convenient,  both  teams  shall  be  seated  on  the  platform. 

L.  Each  school  shall  appoint  a  time-keeper,  and  time-keepers  and  pre- 
siding officer  shall  be  instructed  to  interpret  the  time  rules  of  the  League  strictly. 

M.  Before  a  debate,  judges  should  be  entertained  at  a  hotel,  when  neces- 
sary, rather  than  in  private  homes  or  by  any  one  connected  with  the  entertain- 
ing school. 

N.  A  chart  shall  be  prohibited  in  a  rebuttal  speech,  unless  it  shall  have 
been  explained  in  a  constructive  speech. 
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V.  Judging. 

A.  Officials  of  the  competing  schools  shall  mutually  agree  upon  judges, 
except  for  the  semi-final  and  final  debates,  and  all  judges  shall  be  selected  for 
their  capability,  impartiality,  and  availability. 

fi.  Unless  the  schools  mutually  agree  otherwise  as  to  distance,  all  judges 
for  the  intra-district  debates  shall  be  selected  from  a  distance  not  to  exceed 
fifty  miles  by  automobile  highway. 

C.  For  any  debate,  except  the  final  and  the  semi-final,  the  school  repre- 
sented by  the  visiting  team  shall  submit  to  its  opponent  a  list  of  twelve  names, 
and  the  entertaining  school  shall  submit  a  list  of  six  names.  These  lists  in  each 
case  must  be  sent  on  the  fifteenth  day  prior  to  the  date  previously  arranged  for 
the  debate.  Not  later  than  the  third  day  after  their  receipt  these  lists  shall  be 
returned  to  the  sender  arranged  in  the  order  of  choice. 

D.  The  entertaining  school  shall  invite  the  first  and  second  judges  from 
the  list  of  twelve  and  the  first  judge  from  the  list  of  six.  In  case  any  judge 
cannot  serve,  the  next  judge  from  the  list  on  which  his  name  appears  shall  be 
invited. 

E.  The  form  of  invitation  shall  be  as  follows: 

The   high   schools   of 

and will   hold  a  pubHc  debate 

at on   the   evening   of 

They  join  in  a  cordial  request 

to  you  to  act  as  a  judge  upon  that  occasion. 

The  other  judges  invited  are 

The  question  to  be  debated  is.  Resolved,  that 

Your  expenses  will,  of  course,  be  paid. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(John  Jones), 

High    School. 

(John   Smith), 
High    School. 

F.  Two  stamped  envelopes  shall  be  sent  to  each  of  the  judges,  one  ad- 
dressed to  the  principal  of  the  visiting  school  and  the  other  to  the  principal  of 
the  entertaining  school. 

G.  Any  school  violating  any  section  of  this  article  shall  forfeit  to  its 
opponent  the  right  to  select  judges  of  its  own  choice. 

H.  The  judges  shall  consider  both  content  and  delivery.  They  shall 
neglect  personal  prejudice  and  shall  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  debate.  In 
arriving  at  their  decision,  they  shall  include  the  comparative  skill  of  the  two- 
teams  in  their  knowledge  of  the  subject;  analysis  of  the  question;  amount  and 
effective  use  of  evidence  and  arguments ;  skill  in  detecting  weaknesses  in  op- 
ponents' cases  and  refuting  them;  and  effective  presentation,  including  language, 
voice,  action,  attitude  toward  opponents  and  audience,  and  platform  courtesies. 

Under  no  circumstances  shall  a  judge  give  a  "consolation"  vote.  He  shall 
vote  "affirmative"  or  "negative"  without  consultation.  He  shall  sign,  seal,  and 
deliver  his  vote  to  the  presiding  officer,  who  shall  open  the  votes  and  announce 
the  decision.  (A  copy  of  this  section  shall  be  handed  or  read  to  the  judges  at  the 
beginning  of  the  debate.) 

I.  By  mutual  consent  contesting  schools  may  leave  the  decision  of  a  de- 
bate to  one  expert  judge,  mutually  chosen,  who  may  or  may  not  be  remunerated. 
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DIVISION  III:     Extemporaneous  Speaking 

I.  Definition. 

The  terms  extemporaneous  and  impromptu  have  often  been  confused.  An 
extemporaneous  speech  is  one  for  which  the  speaker  has  made  definite  prepara- 
tion, but  has  not  committed  to  memory  the  words  which  he  uses.  An  im- 
promptu speech  is  a  speech  which  one  makes  without  any  preparation  for  that 
particular  occasion. 

II.  Preparation  for  the  Contest  in  Extemporaneous  Speaking. 

A.  Aim  in  Preparation.  In. preparation  for  the  extemporaneous  speaking 
contests  of  this  League,  students  should  work  thoroughly  and  persistently.  The 
aim  should  be  an  intelligent  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter, 
supported  by  personal  opinion  and  conviction.  Students  should  be  trained  in 
quick  perception,  basic  analysis,  in  finding  a  fundamental  central  idea  and 
making  clear  the  main  divisions  in  supporting  ideas  by  fact,  example,  and 
argument ;  in  the  use  of  figurative  language,  distinct  articulation,  acceptable 
pronunciation,  sincerity  and  persuasiveness  of  voice  and  manner. 

B.  General  Purposes  in  Speaking.  Each  contestant  should  speak  on  a 
specific  topic  and  aim  to  accomplish  one   of  the  following  general  purposes: 

1.  To  instruct  the  audience. 

2.  To  secure  the  acceptance  of  a  certain  point  of  view  or  belief 
by  the  audience. 

3.  To  persuade  the  audience  to  take  some  specific  action,  or  to 
adopt  a  point  of  view  which  will  lead  them  into  a  certain  course  of 
action. 

III.  Rules  for  Conducting  the  Contests. 

A.  Local  Contests.  In  each  high  school  the  selection  of  contestants  for 
the  final  local  contest  may  be  made  in  any  manner  suited  to  local  conditions. 
It  is  urged  that  as  many  public  preliminary  contests  as  possible  be  given.  The 
final  home  contest  should  be  held  not  later  than  March  31.  Local  contests 
should  be  held  at  such  time  as  will  permit  the  most  effective  training  of  stu- 
dents competing  in  it,  as  well  as  the  further  training  of  the  school's  representa- 
tive in  the  district  contest.  No  topic  shall  be  furnished  by  the  State  director 
for  local  contests. 

B.  District  Contest. 

1.  Source  of  Topics.  From  the  December,  January,  and  February 
issues  of  The  Review  of  Reviews,  and  from  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Comment  and  Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary issues  of  The  Literary  Digest,  the  St^te  director  shall  select 
twenty  topics.  No  topic  will  be  given  from  an  article  of  less  than  one 
page  in  length.  These  topics  will  be  sent,  sealed,  to  the  district  directors 
and  opened  by  them  in  the  presence  of  the  contestants  at  the  time  and 
place  set  for  the  drawing. 

2.  Drawing  jar  Topics.  Each  contestant  shall  select  his  topic  in 
the  following  manner:  Slips  of  paper  with  one  topic  written  on  each 
slip  shall  be  presented  to  each  contestant,  when  his  turn  comes  to  draw, 
in  such  manner  that  the  words  cannot  be  seen.  He  may  draw  two  slips 
from  the  lot,  one  of  which  he  must  choose  as  his  topic,  replacing  the 
other  one  with  the  unused  topics.  Contestants  shall  not  reveal  to  each 
other  what  they  have  drawn  until  all  have  drawn.  Each  contestant 
shall  draw  his  topic  one  hour  before  he  is  to  speak. 

3.     Preparing  the  Speech.     Between  the  drawing  and  the  speaking, 
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the  contestants  shall  be  provided  with  writing  materials  and  secluded  in 
a  private  room  away  from  all  helpers,  presided  over  by  a  proctor.  They 
may  take  with  them  any  reference  material  which  they  may  have 
collected,  but  shall  receive  no  help  whatever  from  any  person  during 
that  time.  In  the  State  Contest  a  separate  room  shall  be  provided  for 
each  contestant. 

4.  Length  of  Speech.  Each  contestant  shall  be  limited  to  eight 
minutes. 

5.  Use  of  Notes.  Each  speaker  shall  prepare  his  notes  on  3  x  5 
paper  or  cards  furnished  by  the  director  in  charge  of  the  contest.  These 
notes  shall  be  submitted  to  the  committee  in  charge  ten  minutes  before 
the  speaking  is  to  begin.  If  the  committee  shall  find  that  any  speaker 
has  written  more  than  a  bare  outline  of  his  speech,  or  that  any  speaker 

.has  attempted  to  substitute  notes  prepared  beforehand,  he  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  these  or  any  other  notes. 

6.  The  Basis  of  Judging.  The  judges  will  grade  the  contestants 
on  the  basis  of  effectiveness  as  extemporaneous  speakers.  The  use  of 
notes  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  weakness  on  the  part  of  any  contestant, 
but  the  notes  should  furnish  only  reminders  of  the  points  of  the  speech, 
and  should  not  contain  material  to  be  read  to  the  audience  verbatim. 
The  use  of  notes  which  prevents  the  spontaneity  and  directness  that 
should  accompany  effective  extemporaneous  speaking  should  be  dis- 
counted. Failure  to  use  the  time  alloted  to  him  will  also  be  counted 
against  a  speaker. 

The  low-point-total  system,  explained  in  Division  I,  VII,  G,  will  be  used  in 
grading  the  speakers. 

C.  The  State  Contest.  From  the  March  and  April  numbers  of  The  Re- 
view of  Reviews  and  the  March  and  April  numbers  of  The  Literary  Digest  the 
State  director  shall  select  ten  topics  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  district 
contests.  The  drawing  of  topics  and  the  rules  of  the  contest  are  the  same  as  for 
the  preceding  series. 

DIVISION  IV:     Oratory 

I.  Definition. 

The  oration  used  shall  be  the  student's  own  original  production. 

II.  Rules  for  Orations. 

A.  Originality.  In  the  thought  and  composition  of  the  speech  the  student 
shall  not  have  received  help,  except  in  a  critical  way.  The  principal  of  the 
school  represented  by  a  contestant  shall  present  with  the  oration,  when  it  is 
submitted  to  the  director,  a  statement  over  his  signature  that  no  assistance 
beyond  that  permitted  by  the  foregoing  provisions  has  been  given  in  the 
preparation  of  the  oration,  and  that  it  is  his  belief  that  the  thought  and  com- 
position are  those  of  the  student  himself. 

B.  Subject  and  Length.  The  oration  may  be  upon  any  subject  of  the 
student's  choice,  and  the  manuscript  shall  not  exceed  1350  words  in  length. 

C.  Submitting  Manuscript.  The  principal  of  each  high  school  that  is  to 
be  represented  in  the  district  contest  shall  send  to  his  district  director,  by  April 
IS,  a  copy  of  the  speech  accompanied  by  the  contestant's  name  and  the  school 
which  he  represents.  Immediately  following  the  district  contest  the  district 
director  shall  forward  to  the  State  director  the  manuscripts  of  the  contestants 
winning  first  and  second  places. 

D.  Basis  of  Judging  Orations.    The  speakers  will  be  judged  upon  both 
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the  quality  of  the  material  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  presentation.  Considera- 
tion will  be  gliven  to  the  possession  of  vital  ideas,  power  of  analysis,  organiza- 
tion of  material,  clearness  and  vividness  of  language,  and  effectiveness  in  speak- 
ing including  pronunciation,  distinctness,  the  speaking  rather  than  the  essay 
style,  a  communicative  quality  of  voice  and  action,  and  persuasiveness  of  word 
and  manner.  Judges  will  give  special  attention  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
contestant  succeeds  in  making  his  speech  not  merely  a  recital  of  ideas  or  a 
memorized  declamation,  but  a  message  which  he  has  at  heart. 

DIVISION  V:     Serious  Readings 

I.  Definition. 

For  the  purpose  of  high-school  contests,  interpretative  reading  may  roughly 
be  divided  into  two  types:  (1)  Interpretative  reading  exclusive  of  humorous, 
and  (2)  humorous  reading.  For  competitive  purposes,  the  two  types  should 
not  be  included  in  the  same  contest.  For  convenience,  we  shall  refer  to  the 
former  as  serious  reading. 

This  contest  has  sometimes  inadvisedly  been  called  "dramatic  reading."  A 
special  warning  is  urged  against  emphasizing  the  word  "dramatic."  The  type 
of  reading  which  is  desired  is  that  which  is  simple,  direct,  and  unaffected.  See 
under  "Basis  of  Judging,"  Division  V,  II,  C,  for  further  suggestions  concerning 
effective  training  in  interpretative  reading. 

II.  Rules  for  the  Contest. 

A.  Submitting  Manuscript.  The  principal  of  each  high  school  that  is  to 
be  represented  in  the  district  contest  shall  send  to  his  district  director,  by  April 
IS,  a  copy  of  the  selection  of  his  contestant,  accompanied  by  the  contestant's 
name  and  the  school  which  he  represents.  Immediately  following  the  district 
contest,  the  district  director  shall  forward  to  the  State  director  the  manu- 
scripts of  all  contestants  who  participated  in  the  district  contest  in  serious 
readings. 

B.  Length  of  Reading.  No  reading  shall  contain  more  than  1350  words. 
Suitable  "cutting"  should  be  made  in  order  to  adhere  to  this  rule. 

C.  Basis  of  Judging  Interpretative  Readings.  In  judging  contests  in  in- 
terpretative reading,  the  judge  or  judges  will  consider  the  degree  to  which  the 
contestant  exhibits  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  selection,  his  adequate  and 
correct  emotional  response  to  it,  and  the  ability  to  stir  up  in  the  members  of 
the  audience  the  full  logical  and  emotional  meaning  offered  by  the  selection. 

DIVISION  VI:     Humorous  Reading 

I.  Definition. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  selections  are  of  acceptable  literary  merit. 
The  purpose  of  humorous  reading  is  to  give  pleasure  to  the  audience  and  it 
should  serve  the  same  fundamental  purpose  as  an  artistic  and  high-class  comedy 
on  the  legitimate  stage. 

II.  Rules  of  the  Contest. 

The  rules  of  this  contest  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  contest  in  Serious 
Interpretation. 

DIVISION  VII:     One- Act  Play  Contests 

I.  Definition. 

A  single  act  taken  from  a  long  play,  a  cutting  from  the  act,  or  a  cutting 
made  from  two  or  more  acts  of  a  long  play  will  be  admissible  in  a  one-act  play 
contest,  provided  that  the  offering  exhibits  the  usual  requisites  of  a  One-act 
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play:  "  .  .  .  .  unity  and  economy,  playable  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time,  and  intended  to  be  assimilated  as  a  whole  without  the  aid  of  intermissions."^ 
Questions  concerning  choice  of  play  should  be  referred  early,  however,  to 
the  Executive  Committee  for  its  decision. 

II.  Types  of  Play  Contests. 

There  shall  be  two  one-act  play  contests:  one  in  Serious  One- Act  Plays 
(typically  drama,  tragedy,  and  melodrama)  and  one  in  Light  One-Act  Plays 
(typically  farce,  fantasy,  and  comedy). 

III.  Eligibility. 

No  one  school  shall  enter  more  than  one  type  of  play  contest  in  any  one 
year.  No  play  which  won  first  place  in  a  state  contest  in  Arizona  in  any  previous 
year  may  be  entered  in  the  tournament. 

IV.  Entry. 

In  addition  to  the  entry  regulations  given  in  Division  I,  Section  III,  school 
officials  who  desire  to  enter  a  play  contest  must  submit  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee the  name  of  the  play  they  wish  to  enter,  for  approval  by  the  Committee. 
Such  approvals  should  be  obtained  by  March  IS.  Plays  of  poor  literary  merit, 
and  plays  not  adapted  to  stage  production,  are  regarded  with  disfavor. 

V.  Instructions  to  the  Judges. 

The  judges  are  asked  to  rank  the  plays  in  a  contest  according  to  relative 
excellence  on  a  percentage  basis,  considering  three  main  factors,  weighted  as 
follows: 

1.  Choice  of  Play   (Highest  possible  score)     10% 

2.  Staging     (Highest  possible  score)     20% 

3.  Acting     (Highest  possible  score)     70% 

The  choice  of  a  play  will  involve  its  literary  merit,  its  technical  quality, 
and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  the  cast.  By  technical 
quality  is  meant  primarily  the  adaptability  of  the  play  to  stage  production. 

In  staging,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  costuming  and  make-up.  Properties 
and  lighting  will  be  given  some  consideration,  but  scenery  will  be  disregarded. 
Costuming  and  make-up  are  considered  jointly  as  the  ability  of  each  member 
of  the  cast  to  aid,  by  these  means,  in  portraying  his  character  convincingly  to 
the  eye. 

Acting  includes  both  pantomime  or  physical  interpretation,  and  the  vocal 
interpretation  of  the  character  to  be  portrayed.  The  success  of  each  member 
of  the  cast  in  making  himself  heard  and  understood  by  the  audience  at  all 
times,  his  success  in  portraying  the  character  convincingly  in  action,  voice,  and 
language ;  also  the  ineraction  of  characters  and  the  acting  of  the  cast  as  a  whole 
will  be  stressed. 

VI.  Staging  Facilities. 

In  district  and  state  contests  only  a  plain  stage,  with  a  simple  box  set, 
white  lights,  straight  chairs,  and  a  table  shall  be  furnished  by  the  entertaining 
institution.  Directors  who  wish  to  do  so  may  provide,  in  addition,  other  stage 
properties,  colored  bulbs,  spot  and  flood  lights,  etc.,  but  the  entertaining  institu- 
tion shall  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  damage  to  such  properties  and  equipment ; 
and  the  director  who  uses  them  shall  see  to  their  prompt  removal  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  play. 

^Percival  Wilde,  The  Craftsmanship  of  the  One-Act  Play,  p.  34. 
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